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PREFACE. 


Although  the  work  of  observing  and  recording  peculiarities  of 
oatire  speakers  may  fairly  be  considered  as  original  research,  yet 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  before  done  the  same  thing  in  other 
districts  are  of  immense  value  to  an  observer,  and  therefore  it  is 
fitting  that  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  should  be  placed  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  these  pages. 

The  various  workers  of  the  Dialect  Society  are  of  the  greatest 
use  to  each  other,  by  reason  of  their  bringing  the  folk-speech  of 
different  localities  into  a  sort  of  focus ;  and  thus  they  suggest  to  an 
observer  what  he  should  look  for  in  his  own.  The  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  that  of  becoming  familiar  with 
local  speech,  but  of  deciding  what  is  provincial  or  dialectal,  and 
what  is  standard  English — for  nowadays  so  many  novelists  and 
other  writers  employ  words  and  forms  of  expression  they  know 
more  or  less  as  being  used  in  the  place  they  are  dealing  with. 
These  words,  however,  are  not  literary  English,  nor  are  they  slang ; 
yet  from  frequent  use  they  have  become  current,  although  they 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  dictionaries,  nor  will  they  until 
Dr.  Murray's  gigantic  task  is  finally  completed.  These  writers  are, 
uncoDSciously,  but  steadily,  building  up  a  sort  of  conventional 
literary  dialect,  containing  a  little  of  several,  but  not  confined  to 
any  one  in  particular.  Whether  this  will  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  literature,  or  the  true  knowledge  of  Ihe  English  language,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  Word-Book. 

For  any  particular  detail  in  the  following  pages  I  am  unconscious 
of  being  indebted  to  any  of  the  Glossarists  who  have  preceded  me, 
but  to  all  I  am  obliged  for  many  suggestions. 

Long  experience  has  now  convinced  me  of  that  which  I  put 
forward  in  my  first    paper  on  the  subject,  in   1875,  that  our 
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vi  PREFACE. 

hereditary  pronunciation  will  survive,  together  with  our  gramtnalical 
peculiarities,  long  after  board  schools  and  newspapers  have  brought 
English  as  a  written  language  to  one  dead  level. 

Holding  this  view,  which  Dr.  Henry  Sweet  says  (on  Laws  of 
Sound  Change,  Fhil.  Society,  Dec  17,  1886)  "is  now  generally 
admitted  by  philologists,"  I  have  given  much  attention  and  space 
to  pronunciation,  and  to  grammatical  and  syntactic  construction, 
which  I  trust  may  not  be  found  useless  to  future  students. 

A  comparison  of  our  present  dialectal  pronunciation  of  many 
literary  words  with  their  forms  in  Early  and  Middle  English,  will 
jirove  how  very  slow  phonetic  charges  have  been  in  the  past,  at 
least  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  The  same  holds  good, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  fully  illustrated  in  these  pages,  with  respect 
to  many  forms  of  grammar  and  syntax  which  have  long  become 
obsolete  in  literature.  Both  these  subjects  have  been  dealt  with 
at  some  length  in  former  papers  published  by  this  Society,  and  I 
shall  therefore  only  endeavour  now  to  notice  some  facts  previously 
unobserved,  or  not  adequately  recorded. 

Inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  of  the  peculiarity  of  a  dialect  is 
altogether  lost  if  attempted  in  conventional  literary  spelling,  or 
even  in  modifications  of  it,  I  have  continued  to  use  Mr.  Ellis's 
Glossic,  which  though  at  first  sight  uncouth  in  appearance  to  those 
accustomed  only  to  conventional  spelling,  yet  is  extremely  easy  to 
read  after  a  very  little  practice.  I  have  not  followed  all  the 
extreme  refinements  of  the  system ;  but  to  have  a  definite  and 
distinct  method  at  all  is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  far  more  importance 
than  either  the  use  or  the  merits  of  this  or  that  system  of  notation. 
A  full  and  elaborate  key  will  be  found  on  p.  14  of  my  Dialect 
of  West  Somerset,  1875,  and  a  concise  one,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
understanding  of  all  here  written,  is  on  p.  3  of  the  Grammar  of 
West  Somerset,  1877.  This  latter  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  (p.  xlvii). 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  offer  anything  by  way  of  defence 
against  the  criticisms  which  are  certain  to  be  applied  to  phonetic 
spelling;  but  unless  some  definite  plan  is  to  be  followed,  how  is 
a  stranger,  a  foreigner  for  instance,  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
difference  in  sound  of  oin  come,  gone,  bone;  of  «  in  tardy,  mustard; 
or  of  /■  in  mind  and  windi  Could  such  a  sentence  as  that  which 
illustrates  Limbless  be  contrived  in  conventional  spelling?  I  shall 
indeed  be  satisfied  if  critics  confine  their  disapproval  of  this  book 
to  the  Glossic. 
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I  have  noticed  among  the  works  issued  by  this  Society  many 
attempts  to  convey  the  sound  of  words  by  ordinary  values  of  letters, 
for  instance,  I  find  "Fooling  pronounced  J^uulin',"  but  no  clue 
is  given  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  »s,  and  not  knowing  the  dialect 
I  am  no  wiser. 

Halliwell  has  "  Atlous ;  all  of  us— Somerset,"  but  what  stranger 
to  the  coanty,  or  foreigner,  woold  guess  that  this  should  be 
pronounced  awl  oa  uus  t 

I  have  in  the  following  pages  endeavoured  to  give  clear  defini- 
tions of  words,  and  where  they  related  to  anything  of  a  technical 
character  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  object,  so  that  Chose  who 
come  after  us  may  be  able  to  know  precisely  what  the  article  now 
is.  Who  can  now  say  with  any  certainty  what  siee,  shape,  or 
capacity,  was  a  biko"  of  the  15th  century  ?  The  dea/ur  of  modern 
novelists  is  something  very  different,  even  if  it  be  not  a  fabulous 
article.  What  will  people  understand  of  a  Yorkshire  "  Slauf,  a 
wooden  drinking  vessel "?  Halliwell  describes  "  dewy,  a  species 
of  draft  iron  for  a  plough."  What  species?  He  gives  "Ledger, 
horizontal  bar  of  a  scaffold."  Whidi?  Forby  gives  "  Sfud,  an 
instrument,  a  sort  of  hoe."  What  sort?  Instances  of  similar 
indefinite  definitions  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  I  trust 
I  have  not  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  describing  at  length  that 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar.  Skillell  and  crock  are  common 
names  of  household  utensils,  but  not  many  town-bred  people  could 
distinguish  them  in  an  ironmonger's  shop. 

In  deciding  whether  a  word  or  phrase  is  literary  or  not,  I  have 
followed  no  exact  rule.  Generally  words,  or  meanings  of  literary 
words,  if  given  in  Webster,  have  not  been  inserted ;  but  for  some 
words,  though  literary,  there  have  appeared  reasons,  such  as  pro- 
nunciation, or  peculiarity  of  use,  why  they  should  appear.  In  such 
cases  they  are  not,  however,  allowed  much  space.  I  have  acted 
on  the  best  advice  I  could  obtain — to  insert  doubtful  words  shortly, 
rather  than  omit  them. 

Ordinary  colloquialisms,  such  as  all  to  imash,  cross-patch,  crow's 
feet,  crusty,  a  setting-down,  stone-blind,  spick  and  span,  transmogrify, 
are  not  here  noted,  though  I  observe  that  many  glossaries  contain 
such  words,  but  space  had  to  be  regarded,  or  this  book  would  have 
been  unwieldy.  I  have  in  no  case  considered  whether  a  word  was 
widely  known,  or  peculiar  to  this  district ;  so  that  if  in  my  opinion 
it  was  a  dialect  word,  I  have  inserted  it,  though  common  from 
John  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End.     On  this  point  I  fully  expect 
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to  hear  exception  taken ;  but  if  there  is  any  value  at  all  in  pre- 
serving current  speech,  by  no  means  the  least  is  to  be  able  to 
define  how  far  any  particular  word  or  phrase  is  known,  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  so  known.  Therefore  I  offer  no  excuse  to  the 
reader  from  Northumberland  who  finds  here  a  word  familiar  to 
him,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  dictionaries  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  given  it ;  in  that  case  I  acknowledge  my  faults  and  apologize 
accordingly. 

Certain  well-known  names  of  common  articles  have  been  inserted 
as  a  sort  of  legacy  to  the  future — these  are  now  obsolescent,  and 
probably  in  a.  fisw  years  will  be  quite  foigotten — e.g.  pattens, 
gambaders,  &c. 

Further,  I  have  not  taken  any  word  at  second-hand  except  in  a 
few  cases,  where  I  have  specially  given  my  informant's  initials  ;  but 
every  word  noted  has  been  heard  spoken  by  myself  (except  as  above), 
and  must  be  accepted,  or  otherwise,  on  my  own  testimony  alone. 
And  here  I  would  remark  that  the  one  point  I  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  has  been  truth.  So  far  as  I  am  conscious  I  have  neither  under 
nor  over  stated,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  word  (always) — 
which  will  be  found  after  many  of  the  words — to  indicate  that 
among  dialect  Speakers  the  expression  is  that  which  is  the  usual 
and  ordinary  one,  and  that  any  variation  from  it  would  be  quite 
exceptional. 

In  Halliwell  I  find  many  errors.  Very  numerous  words  which 
he  gives  as  "Somerset"  or  "West,"  are  either  obsolete  or  quite 
unknown,  while  many  others  described  as  peculiar  to  other  districts, 
are  familiar  in  this,  and  probably  have  been  so  for  ages — 
Chealery  ^  fraud,  "  North,"  is  one  of  our  commonest  words. 

Again,  many  words  undoubtedly  peculiar  to  us  are  wrongly  de- 
fined— for  instance,  "  Clavy-tack.  A  Key.  Exmoor."  Except  the 
coincidence  of  dav  there  is  nothing  even  to  suggest  the  Idea  of 
key.     The  article,  a  mantelpiece  or  shelf,  is  perfectly  common. 

In  the  following  pages  I  repeat  that  I  have  taken  nothing  from 
Halliwell,  nor  from  any  other  Glossary,  but  I  have  used  them  merely 
as  reminders  of  words  which  I  had  omitted ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  found  Fulman's  Rustic  Sketches  by  far  the  most  valuable.  I 
have  quoted  freely  from  his  verses,  and  so  far  as  dialect  goes,  he  is 
by  a  long  way  the  most  accurate,  and  less  given  to  eke  out  his 
versification  with  literaryisms.  On  this  point,  however,  he  does  but 
as  all  other  writers  of  the  same  class,  not  excepting  Bar.ies,  have 
done— humour  and  quaintness  first,  dialect  and  correct  construction 
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oE  the  spoken  language  second.  Moreover,  Fulman's  district  is 
closely  allied  to  this,  as  also  is  that  of  Nathan  ^ogg  and  Peter 
Pindar.  It  will  be  understood  then  that  any  word  given  as  Somerset 
by  Halliwell,  if  not  mentioned  herein,  is  unknown  in  West  Somerset 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  A  peculiarity  of  all  Western  Dialect  poets 
except  Pulman,  who  refers  to  the  point  in  his  preface,  but  yet  is 
guilty  in  his  verses,  is  that  all  common  English  words  in/are  spelt 
with  V,  and  all  words  in  s  are  spelt  with  z.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
fiinny ;  both  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson  adopted  that  method  to 
distinguish  a  clown ;  a  method  which  has  become  conventional, 
and  has  lasted  down  through  Fielding  to  our  own  day  in  Punch, 
But  notwithstanding  such  authorities  it  is  incorrect.  Ben  Jonson 
never  heard  anybody  say  varrier  {Tale  of  a  7\ili)  who  was  speaking 
his  own  genuine  tongue.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  uncer- 
tunty  of  pronunciation,  and  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that 
words  in  /  or  s,  if  Teutonic,  are  sounded  with  initial  v  or  z,  while 
French  or  other  imported  words  with  the  same  initials,  keep  them 
sharp  and  precise  {see  Vethervow).  For  example,  file,  for  bills, 
is  always  fuy-ul  {0.  Ft.  file),  while  file,  a  rasp,  both  v.  and  sb.,  is 
dways  vuyul,  (Dutch,  vijl).  Indeed  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
where  literary  words  in/or  s  have  their  counterparts  in  Dutch,  our 
Western  English  dialectal  pronunciarion  of  the  initial  is  the  same  ; 
compare  finger,  first,  fi^t,  fleece,  follmv,  foot,  forlh,  forward,  freese, 
see,  seed,  seek,  self,  send,  saxn,  sieve,  silver,  sinew,  sing,  sister,  six,  &c. 
In  exceptional  cases  where  the  rule  does  not  hold  good,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  meaning  owing 
to  similarity  of  sound.  For  instance,  summer,  a  season,  and 
summer,  a  beam  (Fr.  sommier)  are  both  alike  sounded  zuumur, 
whereas  but  for  confusion  in  consequence  of  similarity  of  sound, 
the  latter  would  probably  have  been  suum-ur.  Sea  again  is  excep- 
tional, and  is  always  sat-  with  s  quite  sharp,  while  see  and  say  are 
always  according  to  rule  zee  and  sai. 

How  common  these  confusions  of  meaning  and  sound  are,  and 
to  what  results  they  lead  must  be  within  the  experience  of  most 
observers.  At  this  moment  upon  the  wall  of  the  boot  and  knife 
bouse  at  Foxdown  is  a  grafitto,  very  well  written  in  Board  School 
band,  immediately  over  a  fiagment  of  looking-glass — 

Thii^  seen  is  Intempural 
Things  not  seen  is  Intumel . 

Snnday,  Aug.  23,  1885. 

Another  of  my  servants  always  says  of  a  kind  of  artificial  manure 
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— "  that  there  consecrated  manure's  double  so  good's  the  tothcr." 

He  has  heard  it  called  concentrated. 

Imperfect  imitation  of  foreign  pronunciation  of  imported  words 
leads  to  variety  of  sound  in  different  districts,  and  eventually  to 
apparent  change,  when  the  form  of  a  particular  district  or  a  literary 
appreciation  becomes  the  standard.  For  example,  gillyfiower  and 
manger,  about  which  there  can  be  no  controversy,  are  now  literary 
names ;  but  how  very  unlike  they  are  in  sound  to  their  prototypes 
girofte'e  and  mangeoirt,  and  how  much  nearer  to  what  are  probably 
the  original  O.  F.  sounds  of  these  words  are  our  rustic  julawjur 
and  maunjur.  All  these  points  will  be  found  dealt  with  in  the 
text. 

I  have  ventured  to  include  many  technical  words,  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  others  are  common  to  the  trades  to 
which  they  apply,  but  in  most  cases  I  think  there  are  some  points 
of  divergence  from  ordinary  trade  or  hunting  terms,  sufficient  to 
make  them  worth  recording  here.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  common  terms  have  in  this  district  quite  a  different  significa- 
tion to  that  current  elsewhere — e.g.  Ale  and  Beer,  while  in  others 
we  have  our  own  distinct  names  for  common  things — e.  g.  Linhay, 
Spranker,  &c. 

Upon  the  slippery  path  of  etymology  I  have  been  careful  not  to 
tread,  and  whenever  any  remark  upon  that  point  has  been  made, 
it  has  always  been  with  much  diffidence  and  merely  by  way  of 
suggestion,  or  in  a  few  cases  where  received  explanations  are 
unsatisfactory  or  improbable.  Of  course  I  shall  be  charged  with 
omitting  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  matter,  but  for 
many  reasons  I  have  confined  myself  to  bare  identification  with 
Old  or  Middle  English,  or  with  some  foreign  language,  where  both 
sense  and  sound  render  such  identification  obvious.  The  book 
is  already  over  bulky,  and  etymological  speculations  would  have 
distended  it,  and  possibly  destroyed  what  httle  value  it  may  now 
possess.  Moreover,  an  observer  and  recorder  of  facts  has  no 
business  with  theories,  and  be  he  never  so  circumspect  in  his 
enunciation,  he  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  that  in  his  desire 
to  prove  his  propositions,  his  facts  have  been  at  least  marshalled, 
and  his  work  will  only  be  valued  accordingly.  Even  if  I  had  felt 
tempted  at  any  time  to  branch  off  into  that  line,  I  was  long  ago 
cured  of  the  symptom  by  a  gentleman  who  has  established  a  large 
credit  for  learning  of  all  kinds.  Meeting  him  one  day,  he  was  as 
usual  anxious  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  be  inquired  if  I  knew 
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^e  origin  of  the  word  sheriff.  I  replied  thai  I  had  alvrays  thought 
it  was  a  shortened  fona  of  shire-rtevt.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  was 
the  confident  reply,  "it  is  an  Arabic  word  ;  sherttf  is  the  head 
mao."  About  the  same  time  another  gentleman  asked  if  I  knew 
our  word  soce,  and  what  it  came  from.  Previous  experience  led  me 
to  reply  cautiously,  but  I  was  as  confidently  informed  as  by  the  first 
gentleman,  that  the  speaker's  uncle  was  a  great  scholar,  and  that 
"he  always  said  soce  came  from  the  Greek  Zwuc-"  A  well  known 
writer  some  years  ago  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  Yarrow 
was  a  common  name  for  river ;  "  doubtless,"  he  said  "  from  Ihe 
Anglo-Saxon  earcwe,  an  arrow,  because  they  run  straight  and  fast. 
Thus,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  the  Yarrow  in  Scotland,  the  Yarra 
in  Africa,  and  the  Yarrayarra  in  Australia."  In  this  way  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  a  close  connection  between  the  Goodwia 
Sands  and  Tenterden  Steeple,  for  of  course  the  termination  ie  is 
a  mere  surplusage,  and  to  sieep  means  to  place  under  water,  while 
to  UnUr  obviously  suggests  the  idea  of  drying  again,  and  thus  the 
analogy  is  complete,  if  not  obvious. 

Although  these  were  examples  of  identification  rather  than 
scientific  etymology,  I  trust  I  learnt  the  lesson  sufficiently  to  avoid 
at  least  anything  like  confident  assertion.  Indeed,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  speculation  as  to  the  meanings  and  origins 
of  words,  is  a  luxury  not  to  be  even  aspired  to  by  any  but  those 
whose  reputation  is  established,  like  the  gentleman  above  referred 
to,  and  therefore,  though  advised  by  those  whose  opinion  I  deeply 
respect  and  value,  to  "give  a  good  guess  as  to  the  origin  of  a  word 
whenever  you  can,"-yet  I  have  not  done  so,  because  expecting  to 
be  done  by  as  I  do,  I  accept  with  less  reserve  the  statements  of 
those  who  admit  in  these  omniscient  days,  that  there  may  be 
something  in,  on,  or  under  the  earth,  which  they  do  not  know 
all  about. 

How  old  a  habit  dabbling  in  etymology  has  been,  and  how  deep 
the  pit-falls  it  leads  people  into,  are  shown  in  the  following — 

BHtones  wet'  long  j  clepud  Cadwallesme, 

After  Cttdwall  f.'  was  hur'  kyng; 
But  Saiisoiia  clepud  hem  }eyjlheii  Walsheme, 

By  cause  of  sherte  spekynj;. 

A.D.   1420.    Chreiiicen  Vtloduittnst,  st.  24. 

The  Word  Lists  printed  at  the  end  do  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive  of  the  words  in  use  by  the  people  of  the  district,  nor 
even  to  give  more  than  a  portion  of  the  common  ones,  inasmuch 
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as  different  degrees  of  education  involve  the  use  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  vocabulary.  They  consist  entirely  of  literary  words,  which 
are  not  pronounced  in  the  usually  received  manner,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  taken  that  any  word  not  in  the  list  would,  if  used  at  all, 
be  sounded  approxiioately  as  in  standard  English. 

Of  myself,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have  lived  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  district,  and  have  had  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  and  of  practising  my  native  tongue,  while  for 
over  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  diligent  observer  and  careful 
noter  of  its  peculiarities ;  the  result  of  this  observation  is  contained 
in  the  papers  already  published,  and  in  the  following  pages. 
During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  these  special  observations 
have  occupied  most  of  my  leisure  time,  while  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  preparing  and  correcting  for  the  press  has  left  no  time 
at  all  for  any  other  occupation ;  whether  or  not  the  end  accom- 
plished is  worth  the  very  great  labour  bestowed  must  be  left  for 
others  to  decide.  The  work  has,  however,  been  a  labour  of  love, 
and  has  brought  me  into  closer  contact  with  my  humbler  neigh- 
bours than  any  other  pursuit  could  have  done;  so  that  I  have 
become  familiar  not  only  with  their  forms  of  speech  but  with  their 
mode  of  thought.  No  doubt  in  the  plan  adopted  of  giving  nearly 
every  word  its  setting  in  its  own  proper  matrix,  a  great  similarity 
and  repetition  of  phrase  will  be  apparent,  while  anything  like 
humour  will  have  to  be  hunted  for.  To  this  I  say  that  the  people 
we  aie  studying  are  not  specially  humorous,  but  rather  stolid, 
and  that  to  represent  their  speech  accurately,  including  dullness 
and  repetition,  is  the  end  I  have  aimed  at  There  is  much  grim, 
rustic  humour  in  the  people,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  herein.  Of  coarseness  also  there  is  and 
must  be  a  good  deal ;  and  while  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  but 
record  it,  I  trust  nothing  offensive  has  been  retained.  Advisers 
have  urged  me  to  suppress  nothing,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
strongholds  of  a  language  are  in  its  obscenities.  I  have  in  this 
taken  their  advice,  I  have  not  suppressed  any,  but  yet  the  most 
fastidious  will  find  nothing  in  this  book  approaching  to  obscenity, 
nor  indeed  greater  coarseness  of  expression  than  is  contained  in 
our  expurgated  Shaksperes.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  nothing 
to  suppress;  the  people  are  simple,  and  although  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  rough,  coarse  language,  yet  foul-mouthed  obscenity 
is  a  growth  of  cities,  and  I  declare  I  have  never  heard  it,  so  it 
cannot  be  recorded  by  me. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  in  a  book  of  this  kind  only  genet^ 
alities  of  pronunciation,  or  rather  types,  are  possible,  for  in  the  first 
place  no  two  individuals  sound  all  words  quite  alike,  while  from 
village  to  village,  in  some  slight  peculiarity  or  other,  there  is  a  marked 
diSerence  to  an  accustomed  ear.  A  lengthening  of  a  vowel,  a  slight 
stress  in  some  common  word,  are  quite  enough  to  mark  off  people 
from  others  living  not  far  away ;  but  to  attempt  to  write  these  tine 
shades  of  difference  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  most 
elaborate  notation,  even  if  the  person  who  observed  and  recognized 
the  peculiarity  were  able  himself  to  define  or  imitate  it. 

I  have  been  frequently  struck  with  the  inability  of  otherwise 
intelligent  jjcople,  who  would  both  speak  and  write  conventional 
English  correctly,  to  appreciate  dialect ;  that  is  of  course  where  they 
have  been  always  accustomed  to  it.  They  seem  to  be  strangely 
unconscious  that  hosts  of  words,  phrases,  and  pronunciations  which 
they  hear  daily  are  anything  out  of  the  common,  or  different  to  what 
tfaey  would  use  themselves  in  speaking  to  their  own  class. 

Long  practice  in  watchful  observation  has  enabled  roe  to  detect 
variations  which  to  ears  equally  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  the 
district  are  often  quite  imperceptible.  Many  curious  proofs  of  this 
have  occurred  during  the  past  few  years.  I  wanted  with  a  friend  to 
look  round  the  JVeiAe  fort  at  Weymouth,  and  on  speaking  to  the 
sentry,  the  man  replied  in  three  words,  "  that's  the  door,"  Being 
in  Dorsetshire,  I  of  course  was  struck  by  the  man's  pronunciation 
ofdacr,  and  said  at  once  to  him,  "I  see  you  are  a  Somerset  man." 
"Yes."  "I  think  you  must  know  Huish  Champflower,  do  you 
not?"  "Well,  yes,  I  ought  to— I  was  bom  and  bred  to  Clat- 
wotth^."  Huish  and  Clatworthy  are  adjoining  parishes,  their 
churches  barely  a  mile  apart  This  was  a  trained  artilleryman, 
with  not  the  vestige  of  a  clown  left  in  him.  On  two  occasions  in 
London  shops :  I  was  a  passive  listener  at  Brandon's  while  a 
bonnet  was  being  discussed,  and  when  making  the  payment  ven- 
tured to  remark  to  the  young  lady,  "  You  must  have  been  a  long 
time  in  London."  "Oh,  yes,  ten  years;  but  why  do  you  ask?" 
"  Only  for  information,"  said  I ;  "  and  did  you  come  straight  from 
Teignmouth?"  With  much  surprise  at  my  supposing  she  came 
from  Devonshire,  she  said  at  length  that  she  was  a  native  of  Newton 
Abbott  I  could  not  pretend  to  define  the  precise  quality  of  her 
tufc,  but  it  was  only  in  that  one  word  that  1  recognized  her  locality. 
Another  young  lady  under  like  circumstances  I  fixed  correctly  at 
Exeter.     Quite  recently  a  Spiers  and  Pond  young  lady  at  a  railway 
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bjr  said  she  came  from  South  Molton,  when  I  asked  if  she  did 
not  come  from  Barnstaple.  It  is  not  my  practice  to  go  about  ques- 
tioning people  in  this  way;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  having 
done  so  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  my  life,  those  referred  to 
included,  but  certain  limited  districts  are  very  marked,  though  I 
could  not  attempt  to  define  how. 

A  real  Taunton  man  I  should  know  in  Timbuctoo,  and  a  Bristohan 
anywhere,  even  if  he  were  not  half  so  marked  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
by  his  native  Lancashire. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  as  a  blowing  of  my 
own  trumpet;  and  I  desire  to  apolosize  for  so  much  dragging  in 
of  my  own  personal  experience — but  upon  this  subject  one  caa 
have  had  no  other,  except  at  second  hand,  which  is  worthless. 

Many  inconsistencies,  many  contradictions  will  be  found  by  those 
who  search  for  them,  and  I  neither  pretend  to  deny  or  to  justify 
such.  My  reply  in  advance  to  such  criticisms,  is  that  the  people 
are  inconsistent  and  contradictory  ;  that  they  have  only  been  taught 
by  rule  of  thumb,  and  have  never  been  accustomed,  in  talk  at  least, 
to  be  curbed  by  anything  at  all  like  a  rein  of  law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Introduction  here  following  is  but  a  filling  in 
— a  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  of  the  pronunciation,  grammar, 
and  syntax  dealt  with  in  the  previous  papers,  it  cannot  but  be 
somewhat  disjointed  and  abrupt. 

Listly,  I  commend  this  fruit  of  many  years'  thought  and  study, 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  its  repetitions  and  its  mistakes,  to  the 
indulgence  of  those  who  in  their  own  persons  have  tried  to  record 
and  to  define  a  dialect  in  any  language  whatever. 

F,  T.  E.   . 

FesJo-.iin,  Ftbrtim-y  1888. 
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The  following  pages  are  intended  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Grammar  of  West 
Somerset,  written  fourteen  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  this  Society  is 
concerned,  the  work  on  this  subject  in  my  hands  is  completed. 

The  few  remarks  I  have  now  to  make  are  but  supplemental  to 
that  paper,  and  to  the  one  on  the  dialect  previously  published  by 
this  Society,  so  that  the  two  together  are  to  be  taken  as  part  and 
parcel  of  this  Introduction.  After  twelve  years',  more  or  less, 
constant  work  on  the  subject,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  confirm 
what  has  gone  before,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
unsaid,  although  there  is  somewhat  to  be  filled  up,  and  perhaps 
now  that  my  observations  are  mostly  noted,  it  would  be  a  good 
time  for  some  other  worker  to  begin,  and  to  note  the  many  facts 
which  I  shall  have  left  unrecorded,  or  imperfectly  dealt  with. 

One  peculiarity  of  our  pronunciation  not  before  recorded,  as  a 
role,  is  that  long  a  after  g^  sh,  or  k,  becomes  long  e,  as  in  gable, 
again,  cave,  scarce,  scare,  escape,  shame,  shape,  share,  shave, 
pronounced  always  gecubl,  ugtvun,  kee'uv,  skefus,  skeeur,  skte'up, 
shu-um,  sheeup,  skeeur,  shscuv,  &c. 

Usually,  in  Teutonic  words  long  ay  keeps  the  same  sound  in 
the  dialect  as  in  literature — e.  g.  day,  say,  way,  while  in  French,  or 
imported  words,  the  sound  is  much  widened,  as  in  pay,  play.  May 
(month),  ray,  pronounced /(ifl-_>',  plaa-y,  maay,  raay. 

Ea  of  lit.  English  pronounced  long  e,  is  in  the  dialect  often  long  a, 
2S  sea,  tea,  deal,  heal,  meal,  seal,  read,  lead,  v.,  meat,  wheat,  pro- 
nounced sai-,  tai\  daeul,  h)aful,  niaful,  saeul,  raid,  laid,  mart, 
wait,  &c.,  but  there  are  many  exceptions — t. g.  fear,  beat,  heat, 
pronounced ^ew;-,  befut  {in  Devon  bari),yut,  &c. 

Ee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  short  i,  as  wik,  wil,  stil,  for 
week,  wheel,  steel,  &c. 

Short  (  is  very  often  long  e  in  the  dialect,  as  bee'd,  eif,  beech, 
deech,  stee-ch,  ee'nj,  eem,pee'n,  see'n,  skee-n,  for  bid,  if,  bitch,  ditch, 
stitch,  hinge,  hymn,  pin,  sin,  skin,  and  many  more. 
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Readers  of  Nathan  liog^s  poems  will  perceive  that,  as  in  East 
Somerset,  so  in  Devon,  long  a  is  much  broader  in  sound  than  with 
us.     Our  long  m  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  literary  speech. 
IV.  Stm.  Devon.  Littrary. 

broa'kt  brau'kt  broke 

zuoa*  snau*  snow 

droa-  diaa*  throw 

stoa'ld  stau-ld  stole 

koa-1  kau'l  cold 

toa-I  tau'l  told 

Like  Italian  and  French  we  drop  the  first  when  two  vowels  come 
together,  or  rather  slide  the  two  into  one,  much  more  than  in  tit 
English,  as  in — 

vur  aeupmee     =  for  a  halfpenny, 
g^od"  tai't  ^  good  to  eat. 

t'aevee  vauree  =  too  heavy  for  you, 
guupm  zee'        ^^  go  up  and  see. 
boa'naa'ru  =  bow  and  arrow. 

0  in  lit.  Eng.  is  seldom  changed  or  dropped,  nor  does  it 
influence  neighbouring  vowels.  Compare  go  away,  go  in,  go  out, 
go  up,  with  our  goa  way,  geen,  g-aewt,  g-uup,  or  gau-p. 

Wuz  you  to  the  show  last  night?  No,  they  widn  lat  me  ^m 
'thout  I  paid  shillin',  and  I  could'n  vord  it.  Nif  I  be  able  vor 
g-out  doors  next  week,  the  work  shall  be  a-doo'd.  Our  Jim  shall 
g-up  and  put'D  to  rights. 

"  In  t'ouze  "  is  the  invariable  form  for  "  in  the  house." 
Maister  home?  Ees,  I  count  a  went  in  t'ouze  by  now. 
The  very  usual  forms  of  narration  are,  So  I  zess,  s-I.  Zoa,  a  zess, 
S-ce.  You  baint  gwain,  b-ee  I — i.  e.  be  ye.  Mother's  in  t-'ouze. 
Home  t^our  house.  Up  t-eez  place.  Down  t-Oun's  moor.  Come 
in  t-arternoon.  You  can  git'n  in  t'HilVs  (t-<e'ulz).  Mr.  Hill  t- Upton 
(t-uup'm)  farm. 

Abundant  examples  will  be  found  in  the  text  and  in  the  Word 
Lists  of  all  these  varieties  of  vowel  pronunciation. 

B,  and  often  d,  before  2e  are  not  sounded — we  say  buum'l,  buun'l, 
muumJ,  tuum'l,  Iruuni,  an/,  aaml,  nee-ul,  for  bumble,  bundle, 
mumble,  tumble,  trundle,  handle,  amble,  needle,  &c. 

Yet  we  find  a  redundant  d  inserted  between  r  and  /,  especially 
in  monosyllables.  In  Mid.  Eng.  this  was  done  in  world,  which 
we  find  written  wordk  by  several  writers — e.g.  Langlandt  Trevisa, 
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Sic,  but  this  is  peculiar,  and  its  M.  E.  form  seems  to  in<lica(e  from 
analogy  of  similar  words  in  the  dialect,  that  at  that  time  as  now 
the  final  J  was  dropped,  and  that  the  d  in  werdU  is  a  redundant 
insertion,  precisely  similar  to  our  modem  vernacular,  guurdl, 
maa'rdl,  kuurdl,  pitur-dl,  wuur-dl,  buurdl,  Baa'rdl,  kwau'rdl,  for 
girl,  marl,  curl,  purl,  whirl,  burl,  Barle  (river),  quarrel,  &c 

Words  spelt  alike  in  literature,  but  different  in  meaning,  have 
often  very  distinct  sounds  in  the  dialect. 

Qiiairel,  v.  and  sb.,  is  always  ktvau-rdl.  Quarrel,  sb.,  a  pane  of 
glass,  is  kwau-ryul. 

On  the  other  hand  differences  of  sound  in  certain  literary  words 
do  not  exist  with  us.     Hear,  ear,  here,  year,  are  all  alike— _j'«ar. 

The  following  words  of  lit.  English  ending  in  y  drop  this 
termination  in  the  dialect,  notwithsLinding  the  partiality  for  the 
sound  shown  in  its  general  use  as  an  infinitive  inflection,  marking 
the  intransitive  and  frequentative  form ;  also  as  a  diminutive  of 
nouns  in  words  like  lovy,  deary,  sweety,  &c,  and  as  a  redundant, 
perhaps  euphonic,  insertion,  in  Poxydov/n,  Dartymoor,  Sic 

Stud  for  study,  v.  t.  and  i,  and  ib. ;  car  for  carry,  v.  t. ;  dirt  for 
dirty,  v.l.;  emp  for  empty,  v.  t;  slipper  for  slippery,  adj.;  store 
for  story,  sb.  ;  ice  for  icy,  adj. 

I  can't  think  nor  stud  what  I  shall  do.  In  a  riglur  brown  stud. 
You  can't  car't  all  to  once.  Tommy,  mind  you  don't  dirt  your 
pinny.  Your  old  Jim  '11  emp  cloam  way  one  here  and  there.  The 
road  was  that  slipper,  I  thort  never  should'n  ha  corned  'ome.  Furty 
store  smre  'nough  'bout  th'  old  Bob  Snook's  wive.  I  sure  ce  'tis  riglar 
ke  cold. 

The  form  of  the  possessive  used  by  a  native  constantly  distin- 
guishes to  whom  he  refers,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
show  this. 

[Aay  yuurd  Jilm"  zai  tu  Jaa'k ;  neef  ee  ded'n  lat  loanin  dhai 
wauyts  haun  ee  wuz  daewn  een  uun'dur  ee'd  braek-s  ai^d,]  I  heard 
Jim  say  to  Jack,  if  he  did  not  leave  alone  the  scales  while  he  was 
underneath,  h^  would  break  his  head.  Nothing  here  but  the  form 
of  the  possessive  shows  who's  head  would  be  broken.  In  the  literary 
version,  the  implication  decidedly  is  that  of  a  threat  that  Jim  would 
under  certain  conditions  break  jack's  head.  Not  so  in  the  dialect. 
No  ambiguity  would  arte.  The  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  his 
(when  so  contracted)  is  invariably  reflective,  and  shows  unerringly 
that  it  13  Jim's  own  head  that  would  be  broken.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  meaning  would  be  just  as  infallibly  conveyed  by 
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identically  the  same  words,  if  only  the  his  had  but  had  ever  so 
little  stress  uiron  it.  "  He'd  break  'is  aid,"  would  express  that 
there   had  been  a  distinct  threat  to  Jack  on  the  ))art  or  Jim, 

Another,  and  still  more  emphatic  form  of  conveying  the  threat  to 
Jack,  would  be,  "  he'd  break  th'  aid  o'  un,"  t.  e.  that  Jim  would 
break  Jack's  head,  and  not  that  his  own  would  be  broken.  We 
see  then  that  the  possessive  niasculine  pronoun  contracted  and 
unstressed  is  reflective,  while  stressed  it  is  objective.  The  feminine 
possessive  being  incapable  of  such  modification  would  be  reflec- 
tive in  meaning  whether  accentuated  or  not,  and  thus  in  order  to 
narrate  the  threat  it  would  be  needful  to  say,  "he'd  break  th'  aid 
o'er."  It  should  be  noted  that  this  contraction  of  the  possessive 
his  into  a  mere  sibilant,  is  not  consequent  upon  any  influence  of 
proximate  consonants — "  Bill  cut-s  vinger  "  means  his  own  finger, 
while  "  Bill  cut  ees  vinger,"  in  the  absence  of  all  context,  implies 
some  one  else's  finger.  

Stress  again  in  the  dialect  comes  in  to  mark  diSerences  in  the 
meaning  of  homonyms,  which  in  literary  £nglish  are  marked  only 
by  the  context ;  for  instance — 

"  Well  nif  thick-s  to  good  vor  me,  he-s  to  good  vor  'ee  too." 
This  use  of  the  two  forms  of  too  is  invariable.  When  stress  has  to 
be  laid  upon  the  too,  in  the  case  of  over  and  above,  it  is  laid  not  on 
the  adverb,  as  in  literary  English,  but  upon  the  adjective,  «.f.  to 
good,  to  had,  &c.,  while  in  the  sense  of  likewise  it  is  always  tUf — good 
too,  bad  loo,  &c.  The  aesthetic  slang,  quite  too  too,  would  therefore 
be  in  violation  of  dialectal  usage,  and  be  unintelligible. 

Another  expressive  difl'erence  in  stress  is  that  commonly  heard 
in  the  demonstratives  this,  these,  when  used  with  nouns  signifying 
time,  in  the  sense  of  during  ot  for  the  space  of. 

[Aa'y  aa'nt  u-zeed'-n  z-wik],  means,  "J  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
week  or  more,"  but  [aa-yaa-ntu-zeed-ndhee-uzwik],  means  "I  have 
not  seen  him  during  this  current  week,"  dating  from  Sunday  last. 
The  same  applies  to  future  as  well  as  past  construction.  "  Your 
wagin  'ont  be  a-do'd-z-vortnight,"  means,  it  will  not  be  finished  for 
a  fortnight,  at  least — while  this  fortnight  in  literary  English  would 
mean,  during  these  particular  two  weeks. 

On  opening  a  cistern  in  the  garden  which  needed  cleansing,  the 
man  said  to  me,  [u  doa-n  Ifeok  s-au'f  ee-d  u-biin  u-tlai'nd  aew-t-s 
yuurz,]  he  (the  cistern)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cleaned  out 
for  many  years  past, — Nov.  9.  r883. 
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The  demonstrative  this  here  is  often  used  as  a  phrase  implying 
something  new,  ot  at  least  unfamiliar,  and  out  of  the  common  run. 
A  tenant  farmer,  speaking  of  some  repairs  to  the  dairy  window,  said 
to  me,  They  do  zay  how  this  htie  preforated  sine  's  a  sight  better  'n 
latlin.  This  implied  that  the  zinc  was  a  new  thing  which  he 
had  heard  of,  but  never  proved.  So  one  often  hears  sentences 
like  the  following^7AM  here  mowing  o'  wheat  idn  nit  a  quartet 
so  good 's  th'  old  farshin  reapin'. 

Have  ce  a-yeard  much  about  this  here  ensilage  ? 

This  here  artificial  idn  nit  a  bit  like  good  old  ratted  dung,  about 
getting  of  a  crop  way. 

This  here  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  idn  gwain  to  do  no  good 
to  we  farmers,  nif  we  do  keep  on  having  cold  lappery  saisons. 

This  here  bringing  over  o'  fresh  meat  from  America's  gwain  to 
be  Hic  finisher  vor  we;  beers  'most  the  only  thing  can  zil  like 
anything,  and  hon  tliat's  a-hat  down,  I'll  be  all  over  way  farmerin. 

In  each  of  these  illustrations  Ihis  here  has  the  meaning  of  this 
new-fangled. 

In  adjectives  we  have  a  kind  of  hyper-superlative  used  chiefly 
for  great  emphasis,  in  which  the  superlative  inflection  is  reduplicated, 
with  or  without  most  as  a  kind  of  make-weight. 

I  zim  yours  is  the  mast  beaut ifulest est  place  ever  I  teed.  The 
purtiestest  maid  in  all  the  parish-  The  most  ugliestest  old  fuller, 
'sparshly  (especially)  hon  'is  drunk.  The  irregular  adjectives  have 
the  superlative  inflections  superadded  almost  regularly  to  their 
ordinary  superlatives.  The  bestest  drink  in  the  town.  The  wis-tees 
old  thing  vor  falseness.     The  mostest  ever  I  zeed,  &c 

Some  auxiliary  verbs  have  no  inflection  in  the  past  tense,  in  the 
dialect,  e.  g.  to  let  (permit) ;  to  help  j  consequently  instead  of  the  ' 
principal  verb  being  as  usual  in  the  infinitive  mood — as,  I  let  him 
see ;  I  help{d)  him  do  it ;  I  let  her  have  it ;  I  help(d)  mount  him, 
we  use  the  past  tense  of  the  principal  verb  instead  of  the  infinitive, 
and  so  the  past  construction  becomes  unmistakable. 

May  28,  1883. — A  man  said  to  me  respecting  a  new  tenant  for 
a  cottage  he  was  quitting — He  come  to  me  and  ax  whe'er  wadn 
noiher  'ouse  to  let,  and  lo  I  let'n  zeed  the  house  10  once.  This 
man  or  any  other  native  would  say — I  let  her  had'n ;  I  help  'm 
do'd  it ;  I  help  mounted'n ;  1  help  measured'n  for  a  new  suit  o' 
clothes;  you  mind  you  help  me  cleaned  out  thick  pond.  See 
Hutch  3. 

Inasmuch  as  [diid'n]  did  not,  is  a  present  conditional  form  as 

b3 
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well  as  a  past,  so  when  used  in  a  past  constructioa  it  follows  the 
rule  of  let  and  kelp.  A  woman  would  say — I  didn  cate,  i.e.\ 
should  not  care,  nif  I  wadn  so  wake,  but  I  never  didn  thought 
ever  he'd  a-sai'd  me  zo  bad. 

We  see  a  strong  analogy  in  this  feeling  that  a  past  construction 
must  be  marked  by  a  past  inflection,  in  the  hymen  of  Sir  Ferumbras ; 
in  the  thestm  [dheeuzm]  of  Dorset,  where  sing,  and  plural  forms 
being  alike,  it  seemed  needful  to  add  a  plural  inflection.     See  MuN. 

It  has  over  and  over  been  given  as  a  rule  almost  without 
exception  {see  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  4),  that  the  past  part,  of  all  verbs  is 
formed  by  the  prefix  a  [u].  A  peculiarity  however  not  previously 
noted  is  that  very  frequently  this  prefix  is  separated  from  the  verb 
to  which  it  belongs  by  the  insertion  of  the  qualifying  adverb,  in 
phrases  like  the  following— I  was  a  proper  overtookt.  Joe've  a 
fresh  sharp  the  zaw.  He'd  a  new  lined  the  zaddle.  I  told  ee  how 
you  was  a  vrong  directed.  Her  zaid  how  he  was  a  oncommon 
vexed  o'  it.     I  'sure  you  the  well  was  a  well  claned  out. 

In  these  sentences  the  words  used  could  not  be  placed  after  the 
verbs — /.  e.  we  could  not  say — Joe've  sharp'd  the  saw  afresh — 
anew;  but  it  is  possible  our  dialect  form  may  suggest  something  as 
to  the  formation  of  such  adverbs  as  afresh,  anac,  awry,  &c. 

In  some  cases  and  by  some  individuals  the  prefix  is  often  used 
both  before  the  adverb  as  above,  and  again  before  the  verb.  'Vore 
I  com'd  home  nif  I  wadn  a  proper  a-tired  out.  The  hedge  had 
a-bin  all  a  fresh  u-made,  and  there,  they  hunters  com'd  along  and 
tord'n  all  abroad. 

Our  intransitive  verbs  have  an  inflection  which  is  only  just 
referred  to  in  p.  51  of  W.  S.  Gram.  It  is  us,  and  is  quite  peculiar 
to  W.  Som.,  or  if  not,  I  have  not  seen  it  alluded  to  by  other 
observers.  Not  only  is  this  inflection  distinctly  intransitive,  but  it 
is  frequentative  as  well.  A  country  girl  would  say  of  her  occupa- 
tion— I  [zoa'us]  sews  long  way  mother  and  that  This  would  dis- 
tinctly convey  that  she  worked  habitually  with  her  mother  at  needle- 
work. The  form  could  not  be  used  with  a  transitive  construction, 
but  is  construed  with  all  the  persons  except  and  pers,  sing. 

They  zess  how  they  workaj  to  factory.  Her  [ai'tus]  eats  to 
vast  by  half.  Our  Handy  always  berkui  so  long's  any  strangers  be 
about  We  lookar  vor  the  death  o'  her  every  day.  They  [chee"ur- 
maek'uj]  chairmakuj — (i.  e.  work  at  chairmaking)  nif  they  can 
get  it.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflection  distinctly  conveys  a  con- 
tinuance of  action ;  and  in  certain  districts  is  a  commoner  form 
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than  the  well-known  periphrastic  one,  so  fully  illustrated  in  W.  A 
Gram.  pp.  go — 79- 

The  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  emphasized  and  Is  then  pronounced 
[ee't],  but  its  use  is  uncommon,  and  only  heard  in  such  sentences 
as — I  tell  ee  it  is  [rf't  ai'z],  where  both  words  are  stressed  by  way 
of  asseveration. 

All  collective  nouns,  even  if  plural  in  form,  take  a  singular  con- 
struction and  take-jV  after  them.  Zo  you  bought  all  th'  apples,  did 
ee?  well  I  don't  know  hot  you  be  gwain  to  do  way  if,  1  'ant  a-got 
no  room. 

They  zess  how  he  bought  a  lot  o'  beast  off  o'  Mr.  Buckneli,  and 
V  idn  a  paid  vor.  I  baint  gwain  to  turn  things  in  to  market,  nif 
can't  zell  it. 

As  a  neuter  pron.  it  is  unknown  to  us  in  W.  Som.,  while  in 
Devon  it  is  common.  They  say,  You've  a-braukt  it  then,  to  last. 
Hath  her  a-lost  it  f     We  say,  You've  a-tord'«,  Hath  her  a-loss'n  ? 

The  possessive  form  itt  is  quite  unknown ;  his  or  her  in  the  forms 
[ee'z,  tiz,  -s ;  uur,  ur,]  are  invariable.  Indeed,  one  would  like  to 
know  with  certainty,  when  its  was  first  used  in  literature ;  but  for 
this  we  must  wait  for  the  new  English  Dictionary. 

The  Chapter  of  Wells,  a  presumably  educated  body,  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1505  about  the  drainage  of  their  contiguous 
land — 


The  contraction  of  ik  to  a  mere  sibilant,  sometimes  hard,  some- 
times soft,  in  whatever  its  connection,  is  not  only  usual,  but  without 
exception,  even  when  it  begins  a  sentence. 

'z  I  was  gwain  to  St.  Ives,  &a,  would  be  the  way  it  would  be 
pronounced,  but  of  course  this  would  not  be  the  vernacular  idiom. 
As  in  the  sense  of  wAen,  at  the  time  that,  or  just  in  the  manner  that, 
would  all  be  expressed  by  tens. 

I  zeed'n  eens  {as  ^  when)  I  was  gwain  home  to  dinner. 

Her  was  a-catchd  nezactly  eens  {as  =  at  the  moment)  her  come 
in  the  door. 

Twad'n  nit  one  bit  o'  good  to  sarch  no  more,  eens  I  told'n  tho' 
{as  =  just  as  I  told  him  at  the  time). 

The  conjunction  as,  however,  enters  very  largely  indeed  into  west 
country  speech.  For  just  as  scarcely  a  remark  can  be  made 
without  a  simile,  so  in  the  construction  of  those  similes  as  is  to 
be  found  in  a   full  half — ('.  e.   in  the  phrase  same  as  [saeiim-z] 
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alternating  with  its  synonym  like.  I  can't  zee  a  piu  to  choose  in 
em,  one's  so  bad'j  tother.  Same'j  the  crow  zaid  by  the  heap  o' 
toads,  they  be  all  of  a  sort 

Again  as  is  used  almost  as  often  In  connection  with  though, 
which  we  pronounce  off  or  thoff,  as  shown  in  the  example  to 
illustrate  contraction  o\  thess  (ante  p.  xviii). 

Tid'n  j'off  I'd  a-do'd  ort  agin  he,  nor  neet  j'off  anybody  was 
a-beholdin  to  un,  then  anybody  must  put  up  way  'is  sarce. 

Ai  is  never  used  in  the  south-west,  like  it  is  in  many  districts, 
for  a  relative. 

"  'Twas  him  as  done  it,"  could  not  be  said  by  a  native  of  the 
Western  counties-  {See  Evans,  Leicester  Gloss,  p.  26-)  Neither 
would  it  be  used  in  the  sense  of  like,  or  in  the  same  manner  as.  We 
could  not  say,  "  He  shall  reap  as  he  has  sown,"  our  idiom  would 
be  a  complete  paraphrase — "  Eens  he've  a-zow^d,  zo  sh'U  er  rape." 

As,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  never  used  before  (/;  as  if  is  never 
heard,  but  always,  in  the  way  before  illustrated,  our  idiom  is  s-off, 
or  's  thoff— \.  e.  as  though.  Neither  is  it  found  in  such  refined 
company  as/or  or  to. 

In  phrases  like  "  As  for  that  matter,"  or  "As  to  what  you  say," 
our  idiom  would  be  "  zo  var's  that  goth,"  or  "consamin'  o'  wliat 
you  do  zay."  The  expression  "as  well,"  in  the  sense  of  also, 
likewise,  and  "as  yet'' — i.e.  up  to  this  time,  have  not  yet  filtered 
down  to  us.  We  could  not  bring  our  tongues  to  utter  such 
refinements  as,  "  Bring  me  some  tea  and  a  little  milk  as  ■well," 
"  1  have  never  come  upon  such  an  instance  as  yet,"  but  we  should 
say,  "a  drap  o'  milk  'long  way  it,"  "sich  a  instance  never  avore." 

The  double  use  of  as — i.  e.  before  and  after  the  adjective  or 
adverb,  which  is  now  the  polite  form,  is  never  heard  in  the  dialect ; 
as  ifell  as,  as  big  as,  &c  are  invariably  so  welts,  so  big's,  &c. 

The  preposition  ^  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  change  and  con- 
traction under  certain  fixed  conditions,  which  appear  hitherto  not 
to  have  attracted  attention. 

1.  It  invariably  drops  its  consonantal  ending  when  followed  by 
a  consonant,  and  becomes  a  mere  breathing — «. 

[Lee'dl  beets  »  dhingz.  Dhai  bwuuyz  du  roaek  aup  w  suyt  u 
murs'chee.]  A  bag  o'  taties.  I  be  that  there  maze-headed  I  can't 
think  0'  nothin', 

2.  It  drops  its  consonantal  ending,  and  usually  becomes  changed 
to  long  0  sound,  when  followed  by  a  short  vowel,  provided  that 
vowel  is  the  initial  of  a  syllable. 
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He  said  he'd  break  th'  'ead  o'  un.  He  could'n  never  do  it  out 
ff'  is  own  head.  There  was  vower  or  vive  o'  us.  Trode  'i>on  the 
?oot  o"  'er,     I  'ant  a-got  none  c"  um  (or  contracted  to  f'm). 

3.  It  drops  its  consonant  and  becomes  of  medial  length  when 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 

Tidn  nort  vor  to  be  'shamed  o'.  Cockney — 'Taint  nothink  to 
be  ashamed  on.  They  chil'em  0'  yours  be  somethin'  vor  to  be 
proud  d.  What  be  actin'  s'  ?  is  the  ordinary  method  of  saying, 
What  an  you  doing?  What  be  a  teliin'  o'?  =  What  are  you 
saying  ?  What  d'ye  teU  s'  /  is  very  common ;  indeed  it  is  the  usual 
form  of  You  don't  say  so  !  indeed !  oh,  brave,  &c. 

4.  Of  retains  its  consonantal  ending  when  followed  by  a  short 
vowel  standing  alone,  like  the  indefinite  a,  even  though  in  rapid 
speech  it  sounds  like  the  initial  of  a  syllable. 

[Lee'dl  beet  uv  u  dhing.]  Gurt  mumphead  ofs,  fuller.  Bit  i/a 
scad,  1  count. 

5.  It  retains  its  consonantal  ending  when  followed  by  a  long 
vowel. 

Nif  on'y  I'd  a^ot  a  little  bit  of  o^  vrash  like.  Her's  about  of 
eighty,  I  count.  This  would  more  commonly  be  About  of^  eighty, 
and  so  accord  with  Paragraph  4.     Comp.  'Bout  o'  Twenty. 

Her  didn  want  nort  ^he. 

&  Emphatic  ^is  common,  and  loses  its  consonant. 

[Kaa'n  tuul  ecntaa7  hautiivur  faar'sheen  dhai  bee  wi']  is  the  usual 
form  of,  I  really  cannot  give  you  a  description  ^them.     See  Inty. 

I  vound  these  thing — 'tis  a  'an'l  oaf  c'  something,  but  I  can't 
tell  what  'tis  it*. 

Ceitaio  verbs  in  the  dialect  take  •Rafter  them,  which  in  lit.  Eng. 
have  at,  or  else  require  no  preposition  to  follow  them.  To  laugh, 
always  is  followed  by  of. 

Hotiver  be  larfin'tf"/  is  vernacular  for  What  areyo.u  laughing  at? 

IVoakel  What  are  you  laughing  atl  Plase,  sir,  I  wad'n  larfin' 
d  you.  Well,  I  did'n  zee  nort  to  larf  o'-  You  no  'casion  to  larf 
d  they,  gin  you  can  do  it  better  yourzul. 

To  tmck  always  takes  ofzSlfc  it, 

I  zaid  I'd  hat  down  the  very  fust  man  that  aim  to  tich  e'  un. 

Tommy,  don't  you  tich  {^  thick  there  hot  ire,  else  you'll  scald 
yourzul. 

Her  thort  herzul  ter'ble  fine,  sure  'nough,  but  nobody  wad'n 
a-tcokt  in — didn  lie  in  her  burches  vor  to  tich  of  3  rale  lady. 
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In  this  last,  touch  has  the  force  of  approach,  in  the  sense  of 
imitating  or  counterfeiting. 

Watch  takes  o'  alter  the  participle. 
Who  be  you  watchin'  o't    I  baint  watchin'  o'  you. 
On  is  never  used  for  of  (as  in  example  No.  3) ;  indeed,  as  a 
preposition  it  is  nearly  unknown.     Its  use  is  almost  confined  to 
adverb,  as  in  put  on,  go  on,  straight  an,  &c. — but  of  this  later. 

Before  cardinal  numerals  the  dialect  retains  the  indefinite 
adjective  a,  while  the  literary  speech  retains  it  only  before  nouns 
of  number,  such  as  dozen,  score,  and  certain  of  the  numerals  which 
have  become  such— e.  ^.  hundred,  thousand,  million,  &c  In  the 
dialect,  however,  the  use  is  apparently  subsiding,  as  it  is  now 
generally  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  number  is  rendered 
indefinite  by  the  expression  about  or  more  than. 

How  many  were  there?  Au  I  I  count  there  was  about  of  a 
dree  or  vower  and  twenty.  Were  there  really  so  many?  Well, 
I'll  w^nt  was  more'n  a  twenty  o'm.  So  we  should  always  hear 
"about  of  a  ten,  of  a  fifteen,"  or  any  number,  and  the  same  with 
respect  to  more  than. 

The  same  form  is  found  in  Luke  ix.  28,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
about  an  eight  days  after  these  things,"  except  that  in  the  modem 
dialect  we  drop  the  euphonious  n  in  the  article  and  insert  0/  after 
ahout. 

About  in  this  sense  is  always  followed  by  of,  and  very  frequently 
the  indefinite  a  is  prefixed  to  nouns  of  time,  as — 
I  sh'll  be  back  about  of  a  dintier-time. 
He  said  he'd  get'n  ready  about  of  a  Vriday. 
Whether  these  latter  instances  may  not  be  contractions  of  at  or 
en,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  extended  to  about  of  on  Friday,  about 
of  at  dinner  time,  they  seem  awkward. 

Again,  the  same  form  is  used  after  about,  when  "  the  time  of 
day  "  is  spoken  of. 

I  sh'll  be  home  "bout  of  a  zix  o'clock. 

About  is  a  curious  word  in  the  dialect.  It  is  very  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  for  the  purpose  of."  I  heard  a  farmer  say, 
"This  is  poor  trade,  sure  'nough,  'bout  growin'  o'  com,"  which 
being  interpreted  means,  "This  is  poor  stuff  of  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  corn  upon."  Here  was  by  no  means  an  unintelligent 
man;  he  had  not  a  very  marked  intonation  or  brogue,  and  he 
used  words  to  be  found  in  every  dictionary,  but  out  of  his  own 
district  I  think  his  words  would  have  been  totally  misunderstood. 
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even   though  his  bearer  had  the  benefit  of  the  Societ/s  great 
Dictionary  with  Dr.  Murray  himself  at  hand  to  help  him. 

The  lute  Rev.  "  Jack  "  Rassell  {xe  Life,  BenlUy,  1S78,  p.  141)  said,  "Th« 
honnds  Bie  sis  good  as  CTcr  thej  were  ;  but  fed  on  that  wishj-washj'  Iradl,  I'll 
dc^  them,  or  any  hounds  oa  earth,  to  kill  a  good  fox." 

It  is  usual  to  say,  "  Shocking  bad  weather  'daut  zowin'  0'  whate," 
"  Purty  tool  this  here,  'bout  cuttin'  o'  timber  way." 

A  boy  who  is  to  be  thrashed,  is  to  have  a  stick  "  about  his  back." 

An  old  man,  who  alas  1  was  frozen  to  death,  said  to  me  of  some 
spar-gads  which  he  was  making  into  spars,  "  Gurt  ugly  toads,  the 
fuller  that  cut  'em  ort  to  a-had  'em  a-beat  about  the  gurt  head 
o'uD." 

In  both  these  last  instances  about  neither  means  upon,  or  around, 
or  against,  but  a  compound  of  all  three,  with  an  implication  of 
violence  to  boot.  Of  course  we  use  about  in  the  ordinary  literary 
meanings. 

Another  curious  preposition  is  used  only  in  the  dialect  in  the 
contracted  form  'pon,  for  the  on  of  liL  English.  In  many  cases 
upon,  which  is  first  expanded  to  upon  the  top  of,  has  become  con- 
tracted out  of  sight,  or  rather  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  should  not  tell  a  person  to  "  put  it  down  upon  the  table," 
but  to  "put'n  down  tap  the  table."  "I  saw  him  swinging  upon 
the  gate"  would  be,  "I  zeed'n  ridin'  tap  the  gate."  This  idiom 
is  used  throughout  the  West  Nathan  Hogg  in  his  letter  on  Gooda 
Vriday  says — 

An  I'll  tal  thar  tha  vast  thing  I'll  da  ta  be  zshore 
Pitch  et  in  tap  tha  arch  za  wul  as  tha  pore. 

Again  in  Bout  tha  Balune — 

Poor  rellera  !  they  always  wis  vond  ut  ort  vresh. 
Wen  thej  liv'd  taf  tha  ailb,  an  like  us  wis  Tlesh. 

This  word  tap  is  all  that  remains  of  the  pleonastic  form  "  upon 
the  top  of."  When  upon  is  used,  it  often  has  up  or  down  before  it, 
just  as  under  takes  down  or  in  to  complement  it. 

You  must  git  a  fresh  sheep-skin  and  put-n  up  'pon  the  back  0'  un. 
This  waa  said  by  a  farrier  as  part  of  the  treatment  for  a  sick  cow, 
which  was  lying  down  unable  to  stand.     (Nov.  1883.) 

I  don't  want  no  trust,  I  always  pays  doivn  'pon  the  rail. 

Plaisteis,  poultices  and  such-like  applications  have  to  be  "put 
v^  "  to  the  part. 

I  was  a-forced  to  put  a  blister  up  to  his  chest. 

I  put  the  lotion  up  to  his  knee,  eens  you  ordered  me. 

The  preposition  to  is  frequently  omitted  before  the  infinitive 
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mood,  especially  so  before  the  infinitive  of  purpose,  which,  as  in 
French,  always  takesyi)*-  before  it. 

[Yiie  nau'  u  ded  n  g^O'  vur  dtie't,]  you  know  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  it. 

Maister's  gwain  same  purpose  vor  spake  to  the  jistices  vor  me. 

[Ylie  noa'  kyaa"l  vur  zai  aew  yhe  zeed  mee',]  you  (have)  no  need 
to  say  that  you  saw  me. 

[Aay  bdn  aup-m  taew'n  vur  bespaik  t{ie-  niie  pae'ur  u  bue-ts, 
biid  dhoal  Jiim  Ee'ul  waudu  au'm,  biid  uur'  zaed  'aew  ee"  shd 
aura  daewn  tue  wau'ns,]  I  (have)  been  up  into  (the)  town  to 
bespeak  two  new  pairs  of  boots,  but  old  Jim  Hill  was  not  at  home, 
but  sAe  said  it  should  run  down  at  once. 

It  will  here  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  last  examples  the  verb 
have  is  omitted,  and  in  similar  negative  expressions  it  is  generally 
so  left  out. 

[Yfic  noa-  kizh-un,]  for  you  Aave  no  occasion,  is  very  common. 
So  the  perfect  tense  of  ta  be  (omitted  from  my  Grammar)  is,  I  bin, 
or  I've  a-bin.  Thee's  a-bin.  He  bin,  or  he've  a-bin.  We  bin,  or 
we've  a-bin.     You  bin,  or  you've  a-bin.    They  bin,  or  they've  a-bin. 

The  preposition  to,  if  sometimes  omitted  in  the  dialect,  is  more 
often  used  redundantly.  Certain  adverbs  of  place  seem  to  require 
it  as  a  complement,  and  in  these  cases  it  comes  always  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  or  clause. 

I  can't  tell  wherever  her's  a-go  to.  Where's  a-bin  and  put  the 
gimlet  to/     I  can't  think  wherever  they  be  io. 

Again,  to  not  only  is  always  used  for  at,  as  fully  explained  in 
W.  S  Gram.  p.  89,  but  the  same  preposition  has  to  do  duty  for  in. 
Her  do  live  to  Wilscombe,  to  service,  and  we  zend  vor  her,  vor 
come  home  to  once. 

Mr.  Burge  to  Ford  zaid  io  me  ia  zebm  o'  clock  last  nigl.t,  eens 
Mrs.  Jones  to  shop  was  dead  io  last,  and  they  zess  how  her  keept 
on  to  work  to  her  lace-making  up  home  to  her  death,  io  the  very 
least  dree  hours  a  day.  Jones,  he  was  io  skittles  in  io  Half  Moon 
hon  her  died  ;  he  don't  care  nort  't-all  about  it ;  he's  so  good  hand 
io  emptin'  o'  cloani  's  you'll  vind  here  and  there.  Her's  gwain  to 
be  a-buried  io  cemetery  to  dree  o'clock  marra  /"arteraoon. 

So  also  to  is  used  in  some  cases  before  the  gerund.  I've  a-tookt 
all  Mr.  Jones's  grass  to  cutting.  They  was  a-tOokt  purty  wjH  to 
doing,  'bout  thick  there  job. 

To  is  frequently  heard  where  in  would  be  used  in  standard 
English.  I  bide  io  Lon'on  gin  I  was  that  bad  I  could'n  bide  no  longer. 
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Another  form  of  to  means  WU ;  in  that  manner.  Instead  of 
saying,  "  It  will  do  so,"  we  say,  "  He'll  do  to  that."  For  "  Let  it 
stay  as  it  is,"  we  should  say,  "  Let'n  bide  to  that."  For  "  It  will 
do  very  well  in  that  position,"  "  He'll  do  very  well  to  that." 

So  also,  to  means  out  of,  in  connection  with  doors.  A  publican 
b  always  said  "to  put  'em  all  to  doors,"  when  he  clears  his  house. 
"  Go  to  doors ! "  is  the  expression  always  used  to  drive  a  dog  out 
of  the  house. 

The  prepositions  for  and  on  are  often  omitted  in  the  dialect 
in  cases  when  they  are  necessary  to  literary  Eng.  For  the  purpose, 
en  purpose,  are  [saeiim  puurpus],  and  I  submit  that  the  vernacular 
is  by  far  the  most  expressive  form. 

I  com'd  in  same  purpose  vor  to  zee  'ee,  but  you  wadn  home, 
/.  e,  I  came  specially  and  solely  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing  you. 

"  On  purpose "  is  used  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  "  with  full 
intention."  A  boy  struck  by  another  who  affirms  that  the  blow 
was  accidental,  would  say,  under  the  smart, "  You'm  a  Hard,  thee's 
do  it  o'  pmpose  " — i.  e.  intentionally.  In  this  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  analogy  of  the  literary  asleep. 

The  preposition  in  often  has  the  meaning  of  at  or  for  in  con- 
nection with  money  or  price. 

They  ax  me  vor  to  gee  in  vor  the  job,  lO  I  gid  in  vor  puttin' 
up  o'  the  wall,  but  Lor !  I  could'n  'vord  vor  do't  in  no  jish  money's 
he've  a-tookt  it  in. 

To  "  give  in  "  means  "  to  tender  "  ;  to  give  in  an  estimate. 

In  speaking  of  particular  seasons,  it  is  very  usual  to  duplicate 
day  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize — 

Twas  Lady-day  day  beyond  all  the  days  in  the  wordl.  Her'll 
be  vifteen  year  old  come  Mechelmas-day  day.  I  mind  your  poor 
father  died  'pon  Kirsmas-day  day.  They  zess  you  can  have 
possession  'pon  Midsummer-day  day. 

Again  at  Whitsuntide  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  Whitesn  Sunday, 
Whilesn  Monday,  Whitesn  Tuesday,  &c. 

In  constructing  our  sentences,  the  subject  is  very  often  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  clause,  or  at  least  after  the  predicate. 

Idn  never  gvrain  to  get  no  better,  my  poor  old  umman,  I  be 
afeard.    Do  go  terr'ble  catchin',  I  zim,  thick  'oss.     Also  see  Platty, 

So  also  the  construction,  whether  plural  or  singular,  depends  on 
the  idea,  and  not  upon  the  form  of  the  noun.  For  example — tids 
(soap-suds)  are  plural  in  lit,  Eng.,  but  in  the  dialect  precede  a 
verb  in  the  singular,  while  hvtk  on  the  other  hand  is  always  plural. 
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TMngs,  meaning  cattle  or  vermin,  pinchers,  tongs,  stairs,  all  talce 
verbs  in  the  singular.  

By  way  of  bringing  the  peculiarities  of  our  dialect  into  direct 
contrast  with  the  Midland,  the  basis  of  modern  literary  English,  I 
have  taken  Dr.  Evans's  Leicester  Glossary,  and  have  distinctly  set 
out  below  many  forms  therein  given  which  are  not  known  to  us,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  often  as  important  for  a  student  to  know  what 
is  net  done  in  a  district,  as  to  be  informed  on  points  which  many 
localities  have  in  common.  I  have  also  noted  others  common  to 
both  localities. 

I.  Nor,  meaning  than,  common  ebewhere,  b  not  heard  in  the 
West.  "Youmis  better  nor  mine"  could  not  be  said  by  a  Somerset 
or  Devon  native. 

a.  The  uninflective  genitive  {see  Evans's  Leicester  Gloss,  p.  aa), 
"The  Queen  Cousin,"  is  unknown. 

3,  The  redundant  article  used  in  Leicestershire  {lb.  p.  33),  with 
such  {e.g.  It  is  a  such  a  handsome  cat),  is  never  heard. 

4.  The  {lb.  p.  23)  is  not  omitted  where  used  in  literary  English. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  used  when  not  needed  in  literary  con- 
struction.    With  all  diseases  it  is  used — 

The  cheel  've  a  got  the  measles — the  scarlet  fever,  &c.  I've  a-got 
the  rheumatic  tei'ble  bad.  Her's  bad  a-bed  wi'  tH  infermation  o' 
the  lungs. 

Also  before  trades,  as — 

He  do  work  to  the  taildering.  My  boy  've  a-laraed  the  calenderin. 
We  've  a-boun'  un  purtice  to  the  shoemakerin. 

In  these  latter  cases  the  form  is  that  which  would  be  used  in 
speaking  to  a  superior,  and  its  use  implies  that  the  person  addressed 
is  not  familiar  with  the  trade.  Indeed,  the  has  a  force  analogous  to 
this  here,  as  before  explained  in  the  sense  of  unfamiliar,  new-fangled, 
or  supposed  to  be  so  by  the  person  addressed. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  any  person,  whenever  the  description  aid 
or  young  is  prefixed,  it  is  always  tht  old,  the  yout^. 

I  yeard  th'  old  butcher  Davy  zay  how  the  young  fanner  Hawkins 
had  a-tnokt  a  farm. 

This  form  is  invariable  in  the  Exmoor  Scolding. 

The  {lb.  p.  23)  is  never  omitted  in  the  West  before  a  thing  to 
which  attention  is  called.  We  should  not  say — "Look  at  fire," 
as  in  Leicester,  but  "  Look  to  the  vire." 
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S-  £eitir  seems  to  stand  for  mort  everywhere.     Wc  say — 
I'd  a-got  better^  a  dizen  one  time. 

6.  The  inflectioas  of  comparison  can  be  added  to  all  participles 
as  well  as  adjectives  proper.     (lb.  p.  25.) 

There  idn  no  more  gurt  vorheadeder  holler-mouth  in  all  the 
country. 

'Tis  the  most  pickpocketins  {i.  e.  pickpocketingcsl)  concam  ivei 
you  meet  way  in  all  youi  bom  days. 

7.  Them  {3,  p.  26)  is  never  used  as  a  nominative,  except  in  (he 
inteiTogative  forms,  Did  'em  t  kave  'emfde  'em  T 

We  could  not  say  "  them  books "  either  as  a  nominative  ot 
accusative — our  corresponding  demonstrative  is  tAey. 

S.  We  is  not  heard  as  a  possessive  {Jb.  p.  36).  Occasionally,  to 
children,  you  and  he  aie  used  as  possessives — ^Tommy,  gi'  me  you 
'an.     Where's  he  purty  book  ? 

Hisn,  hem,  oum,  youm,  ihetrn,  are  not  heard. 

We  is  not  used  reflectively.  We  should  say,  Well  go  and  warsh 
urzuis,  and  get  ur  teas  ;  never  warsh  we. 

Jli  does  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  the  West  If  the  need  arises 
for  a  neuter  possessive  pronoun,  which  can  be  only  in  respect  of 
abstract  or  indefinite  nouns  (see  W.S.  Gram.  p.  39),  the  form  is  o*// 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  all  nouns  capable  of  taking  a  before 
them  aie  masculine  or  feminine  (very  few  of  the  lalter).  "  It  was  not 
a  bad  sermon,  though  its  drift  was  uncertain,"  would  have  to  be 
paraphrased,  "  The  sannent  wadn  so  bad,  but  the  manin  o'  un  wadn 
very  clear." 

9.  What  is  with  us,  as  in  Leicester,  used  as  a  relative  redundantly 
(^Ib.  p.  36).  Tis  the  very  same  'a'what  I  told  'ee.  They  baint  nit 
quarter  so  good  as  they,  what  I  had  last. 

10.  TTiis-n,  that-Q,  &c,  {lb.  p.  27),  are  never  heard,  but  we  often 
add  a  genitive  inflection  on  to  the  demonstratives — this,  thick. 

[Dhee'uzez  bnis'tez  bee  deepur-n  dhiks,  bee  u  brae'uv  suyt,] 
this-^  breasts  be  deeper  than  thick's,  by  a  brave  sight 

11.  J^al  (p.  27)  is  not  used  in  such  phrases  as  I  do  that,  I  mn 
that,  &C.  We  should  in  such  cases  s&y  I  do  go,  but  the  expression 
would  sound  pedantic  or  affected  in  native  ears,  and  savour  too 
much  of  the  board  schooL 

12.  Sen  (p.  27)  or  tens  are  unknown  with  us.  Self,  whether 
alone  or  in  combination,  is  always  tvl. 
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13.  We  know  nothing  of  the  en  (p.  27)  added  to  monosyllabic 
vurbs — we  even  drop  il  where  found  in  lit.  Eng. — e,  g.  to  hark,  to 
■wide,  to  hard,  to  fresh,  to  thick,  to  quick,  to  ripe,  to  hap,  &c. ;  but 
in  words  where  the  en  is  part  of  its  original  form,  as  in  token,  nasten, 
wc  retain  it     So  also  we  drop  the  er  in  to  lower. 

I  heard  a  man  speaking  of  rats,  say,  "  I  reckon  I've  Orlow'd  they 
a  biL"  And  another  man  who  was  levelling  for  me  a  short  time 
ago,  said,  "  Must  loui  [hick  there  'urap  ever  so  much." 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  in  the  West  do  not  make  any  use  of  the 
past  participial  inflection  en,  as  in  beaten,  drawn,  flown,  so  common 
elsewhere.  A-knowed,  a-zeed,  a-gid,  a-do'd  (sometimes  a-doned), 
a-tookt,  a-forsookt,  a-beat,  a-valled,  a  stoled — are  our  forms.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  a-don'd  is  quite  a  recent  development,  yet  adjec- 
tivally we  constantly  use  the  form,  bough Ka  bread.    {See  p.  23a.) 

14.  We  should  not  comprehend  can  or  could  in  the  infinitive,  to 
can,  to  could  {lb.  p.  31).  We  should  simply  leave  out  the  relative — 
"  He's  the  man  can  do  it ; "  and  in  the  Other  sentence — "  I  used  to 
be  able  vor  do  it  in  half  the  time," 

IS-  What  Dr.  Evans  calls  the  redundant  "  have  "  (p.  31)  in  the 
pluperf.  conditional,  is  nothing  but  the  old  past  participial  prefix. 
"  Nif  I'd  a-zeed  'n  "  would  be  our  form. 

1  agree  with  Dr.  Evans  that  such  forms  as  Where  bin  It  How 
bin  you  ?  are  spurious  creations  of  dialect  writers  (see  Preface,  p.  v), 
who  have  perhaps  learnt  a  little  German,  but  do  not  know  other 
than  literary  English, 

16,  No  such  negative  form  of  verb  as  kavena  (p,  31),  or  hanna, 
vasna,  woma,  &c,,  are  known  in  the  West. 

I  am  astonished  at  the  existence  of  fourteen  forms  of  ",I  am 
not,"  as  given  by  Dr.  Evans  (p.  31).  The  W,  S.  is  as  copious 
as  any  dialect,  and  it  knows  but  two  forms,  /  baint,  and  the 
emphatic  /  be  not.  Of  course  "  I  ain't  "  is  heard,  but  only  among 
those  who  talk  line,  and  speak  the  Cockney  dialect  learnt  at  board 
schools, 

17.  We  never  use  on  instead  of  from  or  /f  (p.  32),  We  say  a 
lot  o'm,  not  a  lot  on  em;  liad'n  vrom  me,  not  had  it  on  me.  We 
use  the  word  Rafter  buy.     I  bought  thick  oafo'  Jim  Smith. 

As  before  mentioned,  before  nouns  denoting  points  of  time,  we 
perhaps  use  on,  though  contracted  to  a  mere  breathing.  Your 
boots  '11  be  a-dood  a  Zadurday  night,  would  be  our  regular  form ; 
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but  occasionally  such  an  expression  might  be  heard  as  "  trying  to 
mend  the  pnmp  Zunday." 

18.  I  think  Dr.  Evans'  instance  (73.  p.  33),  "the  Quane  to  yer 
aunt,"  not  to  be  a  substitution  of  to  for  for,  but  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  the  ordinaiy  phrases — "  without  a  coat  to  his  back,"  "  no 
key  to  the  lock,"  or  to  the  Scriptural  language,  "  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father." 

In  preparing  this  work  for  the  press,  I  had  made  some  consider^ 
able  progress  before  it  occuned  to  me  that  the  number  of  words 
and  syllables  dropped  or  omitted,  and  of  others  inserted,  was  very 
considerable  as  compared  with  standard  English,  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  form  in  a  variety  of  the  illustrative  sentences  under 
revision,  decided  me  to  begin  to  note  these  systematically,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  them  together  in  such  a  shape  that  fresh  rules  of 
syntactic  construction,  as  well  as  of  pronunciation,  might  be  induced. 
No  attempt  is  here  made  to  show  whether  these  peculiarities  are 
right  or  wrong  abstractedly,  but  merely  to  contrast  them  as  they 
are  with  their  counterparts  in  lit.  English.  However  imperfect  the 
result  of  these  notes,  it  may  not  be  considered  waste  of  space  tp 
insert  them  here.  In  some  cases  the  omission  is  confined  to  that 
of  a  single  word  in  some  particular  phrase ;  but  when  so  noted  it 
will  be  understood,  unless  otherwise  stated,  that  the  form  noted  is 
that  in  such  common  use  as  to  deserve  the  term  always. 

I  first  take  connective  words  or  parts  of  speech,  and  then  go  on 
to  special  idioms,  and  finally  to  omissions  of  iniual  or  final  syllables 
and  sounds. 

Beginning  with  distinguishing  adjectives,  it  is  very  common  to 
find  both  a  and  the  omitted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
even  before  a  vowel  is  unknown.     (See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  39.) 

I,  A  is  dropped  very  frequently  but  not  always  before  the 
adjective  or  adverb  in  descriptive  sentences  such  as — 

'Twas  terr*ble  close  sort  0'  place,  I  zim.  Mr.  Jones  is  mortal 
viery  man.     See  lUmi.  Quick-stick,  Km. 

3,  A  is  omitted  before  bit  or  quarter  when  used  as  a  fraction. 

Thick  there  idn  quarter  zo  goods  'tother.  Wants  quarter  to 
one,  an'  there  idn  no  sign  o'  no  dinner  not  eet  See  also  Plattv, 
Snout,  Rokabout. 

3.  ^  is  dropped  2&a/or. 
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I've  a-keep  the  market  vor  number  o'  years.  Nobody  ont  do 
nort  Tor  man  like  he.    See  Pinchfart,  Spat. 

4.  A  is  dropped  after  such,  nearly  always. 

Jis  fools'  he  off  to  be  a-starve  to  death  I  You  ant  a-zeed  no  jis 
noise  'bout  nort  in  all  your  born  days.  See  Grubber  2,  Jitch, 
Pantile,  Rumpus,  Ruse,  Word  o'  Mouth. 

5.  A  is  dropped  after  so  good  in  comparative  sentences. 

I  zay  'tis  zo  good  lot  o'  beas'  as  I've  a-zeed's  longful  time.  See 
Like  i. 

6.  7^«  is  often  omitted  before  jumfiu,  a  phrase  which  has  become 
the  regular  idiom  for  like  01  Just  as. 

I've  a-do'd  same's  father  do'd  avore  me.  See  Joccv  a.  Our  3, 
Runabout,  Off  2,  Spuddly. 

7.  7%e  is  always  omitted  before  words  which,  though  proper 
names  or  com.  nouns,  serve  to  point  out  position  or  occupation, 
precisely  like  the  literary — I  am  goin'  in  to  town — as  we  say,  not  of 
London  only,  but  of  everywhere. 

I  be  gwain  vor  zend  to  station  to-marra. 

He's  that  a-crippl'd,  can't  put  his  voot  to  ground. 

I  zeed'n  iu  to  Board  (Guardians),  but  I  could'n  come  to  spake 
to  un. 

We  always  say  send  "  to  mill,"  "  to  lime  "  (kiln),  "  to  shop,"  "  to 
farrier,"  "to  smith,"  &c.  for  anything  wanted. 

The  cows  be  down  to  river.     I  be  gwain  down  to  sea. 

To  drive  a  dog  out,  we  always  say — Go  to  doors !  A  publican 
would  say,  Nif  you  don't  keep  order,  you'll  be  a-put  to  doors. 
This  phrase  implies  more  than  omission  of  the;  it  stands  for  out  of 
the.     See  To  2. 

Illustrations  of  various  uses  will  be  found  as  follows  under 
Home  to.  Meet  with,  Hapse,  Post  ope.  Ruse  a.  Rake  arter, 
Sideling,  Times  i,  Harrest  drink.  In  hocse,  Wad. 

Before  the  names  of  public-houses  the  is  always  omitted,  and 
also  in  the  com.  phrases,  to  back  door,  to  door,  to  hill,  to  load,  to 
rick,  to  road,  to  vore  door,  to  lower  zide,  in  house,  up  in  tallet,  &c. 

I  zeed'n  in  to  King's  Arms.  See  Pedigree,  Poor  3,  Ruse  a. 
Stead. 

The  phrase  lap  is  peculiar,  being  a  contraction  of  upon  the  top 
of,  and  hence  tap  in  the  dialect  has  become  a  regular  preposition. 
See  Top,  Ruse  i. 
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Where's  the  pen  an'  ink  a-put  to?  I  left  it  tap  the  table  nk 
quarter  nower  agone  I 

8.  A  pronoun,  when  it  is  a  nominative  case,  is  often  omitted ;  also 
both  nom.  case  and  verb  as  well  are  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence.  (He  is  a)  riglar  good  strong  'oss,  (he)  idn  none  o'  your 
jibbers  mind  I  The  words  in  braclcets  would  bo  omitted  without 
any  context  precedent  or  otherwise  to  lead  up  to  the  omission. 

(Thou)  couldst  do  it  well  enough  nif  (thou)  wouldst  [Kuds  diie' 
ut  wuul  nuuf  neef  wiits.] 

(He)  mid  a-went  very  well  neef  (he)  was  a  mind  to. 

Baint  gwain  to  part  way  all  Vc  a-got — i.  i.  we  are  not,  &c. 

See  far  omissions  of  (I)  Catch  heat,  Joggly  2,  Letting,  Lent 
CORN,  Mid,  Neet  a  most,  Nother  nother. 

(You)  Hove,  Jar,  Makeweight,  Nackle-ass,  Panshord,  Put 
out.  Ride  5. 

(He)  Gamhikin,  Muuf,  Nesaktly,  Rusty. 

(It)  Keeping,  Hele,  Jargle,  Lameness,  Neck-of-the-foot, 
Nick  6,  One  bit,  Ont  be  a  zaid.  Pear,  Pindy. 

(One)  Low  ».,  Kitch,  Make  shift,  Ome-way-suli,  Skit. 

(We)  Cantering,  Ire  stuff,  In  house,  Latty  weather, 
Moor  i,  Mommit. 

(They)  Hand  over  head,  Plim,  Purtenance. 

Nom.  case  and  verb  omitted.     For  illusL  see — 

(I  am)  Lappeby,  (I  was)  Hanching.  (I  have)  Heel  o'  the 
Hand.  (He  is)  Gahuikin,  Items,  Jack  up.  (It  is)  Pricked, 
Scald  i.  (Let  it)  Other.  (You  are)  Kicking  about,  Ride  4. 
(You  have)  Casion,  Muxy,  (They  were)  Rumpus  a.  (It  was) 
ScuuMER  2,  Job,  Good  turn. 

9.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  constantly  omitted,  while  the  nom.  case  is 
expressed.     For  illust.  see  as  follows — 

(Have)  Kittle-pins,  Livier,  Malehas,  Out  or  sorts. 
Oceans,  Play  3,  Rumpus  3,  Ruwle,  Rene,  Seemly,  Split  i, 
Stand  up  for.  (Has)  Knocking  about.  On  3,  Play  3,  Lbt  s. 
Luck,  Make-mows,  Mind  i,  Oyer,  One  time,  Sino  shall.  Sense, 
SsuFFLES,  Squinges.     (Had)  Off  2. 

10.  Be  in  the  iniin.  mood  is  often  dropped,  nearly  always  before 
forud,  safe,  sure,  when  following  shall  or  will,  and  after  used  to, 
ought  to. 

We  shall  fo'ced  to  stap  work.    Jim'tl  soafe  to  teU  maister  0'  it. 
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Thick  'oss'll  sure  to  kick.    Things  baint  a  bit  same's  they  used  to. 
See  Time  i. 

Bet  es  woa'c  dreok,  oetber,  except  fa  varst  kiss  and  frieads. — Ex.  Ceurl.  L  534. 

(After  shall)  Stakd-tack.  (After  wUl)  Top-sided.  (After 
ought  to)  Mistrust, 

(Before  sun)  GifTS,  Heft  sh.,  Horch,  Lab,  Jakes,  Pease 
ERRisF,  Quaint,  Sore  finger,  Tackling,  Shod. 

(After  Uitd  to)  Grip  i3.,  Jumble,  Shake  2,  Lie  abed,  Long- 
doc,  Out-door-work,  Pitch  4. 

II.  Relative  pronouns  are  very  often  omitted.     See    IV.  S. 
Cram.  pp.  32,  41, 
There's  a  plenty  o'  vokes  can  'vord  it  better'n  I  can, 
Tidn  he  can  make  me  do  it,  and  that  I'll  zoon  show  un. 
I  know  very  well  twad'n  my  boy  do'd  it 


See  Genitive,  Looby,  Poke  5,  Sharps,  Snap,"  Undecentness. 

12.  Webster  says,  "  There,  is  used  to  begin  sentences,  or  before 
a  verb,  without  adding  essentially  to  the  meaning."  So  much  do 
we  feel  this,  that  we  very  often  leave  it  out  when  it  would  always 
appear  in  literary  English.  In  negative  sentences  this  is  nearly 
always  the  case.  Idn  nit  a  mossle  bit  a-lef.  That  there's  the  very 
wistest  sort  is.  On't  be  no  cherries  de  year.  Wad'n  but  zix  to 
church  'zides  the  pa'son.  Was  more  pigs  to  market'n  ever  I  zeed 
avore.  They  holm-screeches  be  the  mirscheeviusest  birds  is.  See 
Cowhearted.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  adverb  when. 

I  can  mind  the  time  very  well,  could'n  get  none  vor  love  nor 
money — /.  e.  when  /could'n. 

The  day'll  sure  to  come,  you'll  be  zorry  o'  it. 

See  Popple,  Heart  3,  Jobber,  Manship,  Molly  Caudle, 
Munch,  Math,  One  with  tother,  Peck,  Proof,  Timber  dish, 
Getting,  Phoach,  Glare,  Lew,  Quaddly,  Loss,  Mill,  Moqvurd, 
Rubby,  Rightship,  Reveal,  Rine,  Throw  3. 

T3.  In  sentences  or  clauses,  with  so  or  as  qualifying  another  adverb, 
we  very  commonly  omit  the  first  of  these  connective  words — Vast 
as  T  can  drow  the  stuff  out,  'tis  in  'pon  me  agaia  Quick's  ever  her 
could,  her  brought  the  spirit,  but  twadn  no  good,  he  wadn  able 
vor  tich  o'  it.     See  Leggy,  Make  home,   Manny,  Lonc-doc  2, 
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MtTTERV,  Mash,  Pay,  Rise  v.  ».,  Sack  t.  Stiver.  These 
examples  seem  to  be  all  uses  of  soon,  but  the  same  form  is  common 
with  many  other  adverbs. 

I  tell  ee  tis  vright's  ninepence.  Thick  there  cask  is  zweet's  a 
nif  See  Scamble  i.  So  as,  i.  e.  in  such  a  manner  as,  is  often 
omitted ;  for  example  see  Papern. 

14.  In  phrases  denoting  the  same  time  or  position,  the  connecting 
prepositions  and  adverbs  are  often  omitted  before  and  after  same. 

I  never  didn  think  to  meet  ee,  same  place  I  zeed  ee  to,  last  time 
I  was  yer-long — /,  e.  at  the  same  place  as. 

Her  zaid  her  never  widn  have  no  more  to  zay  to  un,  same  time, 
nif  I  was  he,  I  wldn  bethink  to  try  again.     See  Ramshackle. 

\Vhere  in  lit  English  we  should  draw  a  comparison  by  using 
like,  or  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  dialect  we  constantly  use  the 
phrase  same  as,  omitting  the  words  _;'arf  the,  or  exactly  the. 

Thick  old  fuller !  why  he's  same's  a  old  hen  avore  day.  That 
there's  same's  the  young  farmer  White  do'd.     See  Maze  i,  Ream  2. 

15.  Afterj'ust  upon,  we  omit  the  connective  words,  the  point  of, 
fke  act  of,  and  the  sense  must  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

The  doctor  was  jis  'pon  gwain,  i.  e.  just  upon  the  point  Agoing. 
The  tree  was  jis  'pon  vallin,  hon  a  puff  o'  wind  come  and  car'd'n 
right  back  tother  way.  Nif  her  wadn  jis  'pon  lettin  go  the  bird, 
hon  I  clap  my  'and  'pon  the  cage.     See  Leb'm  o'clocks. 

rfi.  All,  is  regularly  omitted  in  that  commonest  of  phrases — "  But 
everything"  (g.  v.\ 

I  baint  gwain  gatherin  (/.  e.  collecting  subscriptions)  there  no 
more,  I  'ad  'n  hardly  a-to!d'n  my  arrant  vore  he  begin— nif  he  didn 
call  me  hut  everything ;  and  I  hadn  a-gid  he  no  slack  whatsomedever, 

1 7.  The  words  in  comparison  with,  or  compared  to,  as  used  in  a 
literary  sentence,  would  be  omitted  by  us, 

Mr.  Piper's  proper  near  now,  sure  'nough,  what  he  was,  cant  git 
a  varden  out  o'  un — i.  e.  compared  to  what  he  was.  Our  roads 
be  shocking  bad,  what  yours  be  in  your  parish — i.  e.  in  comparison 
with  what  yours  are.  This  is  not  a  mere  looseness  of  speech, 
but  the  common  idiom.     See  Taffety,  Slack  4, 

18.  After  numerals  it  is  very  common  to  omit  the  description  of 
price,  weight,  or  quantity  of  the  articles  referred  to,  as  in  the  literary 
kuttdredweight,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  by  the  context  or  custom  of 
the  market  what  integer  is  spoken  of. 
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You  cant  buy  very  much  of  a  'oss  less'n  forty — /.  t.  forty  poumls. 
I  gid  fifty-vive  apiece  for  they  there  couples  dree  roon's  agone,  and 
now  theybaint  a  wo'th  'boo  forty-eight — /.  e.  shilh'ngs.  Theyyoes  to 
fat,  he  'eml  why  they  baint  not  no  more'n  eighty  apiece  else  they  be 
vive  hundid  t — i.e.  80  lbs.  in  weight  You  can  buy  good  two-year- 
old  steers  vor  zixteen  a  pair — i'.  e.  £,\h.  I  call's  thick  yeffer  thirty 
and  no  more — i.  e.  thirty  score  in  weight  when  dead  and  dressed  by 
the  butcher. 

How  be  taties  zillin?  Au  I  you  can  buy  so  man/s  you  mind  to 
vor  vive — ».  e.  five  shillings  per  bag  of  8  score,  or  r6o  lbs.  Whatc 
do  yieldy  well  about;  Mr.  Slape  'ad  a-got  more'n  forty  out  o'  thick 
there  ten  acres — i.  e.  40  bushels  per  acre.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
must  be  most  perplexing  to  follow  the  chaffering  of  the  markets, 
and  the  ordinary  business  talk  of  fanners  and  those  with  whom  they 
deal.  

19.  Of  prepositions,  the  omissions  are  numerous  and  regular  in 
the  construction  of  sentences. 

(a)  At  is  left  out  in  such  phrases  as — He  do  always  do  thick  there 
job  breakfast  times.     See  Into  2,  Rise. 

{b)  By  is  dropped  in  such  sentences  as — Maister  off  (ought) 
to  a-zen  more  'ands.  I  know'd  we  wadn  able  vor  do  it  urzuls 
— /.  t.  by  ourselves.     See  His-self. 

{c)  For  is  omitted  before  fear,  less,  and  other  words — Mother 
widn  come  to  church  s'momin  fear  her  mid  catch  a  cold.  See 
paragraph  18,  p.  xxxv,  Hele,  Hulk,  Pack  up. 

I  widn  put  up  way  it  for  no  money,  nor  neet  no  man  livin'.  See 
T-MAKto.  Joe  idn  comin'  long  o'  we  more'n  a  wik  or  two — i.  e. 
for  more  than.     See  Twelve,  Twenty. 

{d)  From  is  omitted  in  speaking  of  time  or  position.  There  ont 
be  no  grass  hardly  now  gin  out  in  May — /.  e-from  now.  I  wadn 
no  vurder  away  'an  our  door  to  yours — i.  e.  from  our  door.     Se« 

VURKESS. 

(e)  In  is  often  dropped.  The  roof  takes  wet  many  different 
places — /.  e.  in  many.  See  Lissom,  Noration,  Scran  (»'.  e.  in  or 
while  going  on),  Time  to  come. 

All  relationships  expressed  by  ;«-law,  lose  the  in.  Father-law, 
mother-law,  zister-law,  brither-law,  &c 

(/)  cyis  omitted  before  eloek  in  speaking  of  the  hour. 

What's  the  clock,  Joe?  Two  clock,  just  [tiie"  klau-kijis']-  See 
NOMMIT.     Also  after  quarter  when  used  as  a  measure  of  lime  or 
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quantity.  Phse  to  let  me  lost  a  quarter  day? — i.e.  quarter  of  ^ 
day.  Missus  zend  me  arter  quarter  yard  more  o'  this  here  cloth. 
There  idn  no  more'n  quarter  bag  o'  taties  a-lef— /'.  e.  quarter  ef  a 
bag,  I  zeed'n  g'in  t'ouse  nit  boo  quarter  newer  agone.  This 
last  phrase  is  constantly  varied  to  quarter's  hour.  Your  'oss  'ont 
be  ready  this  quarter's  hour  [rad'Ce  Uz  kwauTturz  aawur].  They 
bin  a-started  'is  quarter's  hour.  See  PODCH,  v..  Rake  out,  Routy, 
Snout,  Spare  i. 

{g)  To  is  very  commonly  dropped  before  the  infinitive  of  purpose, 
when^r  is  used. 

My  man's  ago  up'm  town  vor  take  out  a  summons  agin  ua  Ste 
Lack,  Maister  2,  More  and  so.  Neglectful,  No  call,  Spare  2, 
TlTTERY,  To  20. 

In  the  phr.  to  be  sure,  to  is  generally  left  out. 

You  ant  a-2old  yer  old  mare,  be  sure  !  See  Jack-a-dandv,  Jar, 
PooK  I.  Also  in  to-moTiov,  to-day.  I  can't  do  it  gin  niarra 
mornin'.  Maister  wadn  'ome  day  mcrnin',  but  p'r'aps  is  come 
back.     See  Day  horning. 

In  rapid  speech  to  is  often  left  out  before  proper  names, 

Take'n  car  they  rabbits  op  Farm'  Perry's.— Dec.  12,  1887.  Her 
zaid  how  her'd  a-bin  op  Wrangway.  I  be  gwain  down  station  arter 
some  coal. 

(A)  Upon  is  omitted  very  frequently ;  the  prep,  on  is  first  expanded 
into  ufion  the  top  of,  and  then  contracted  into  top. 

Who've  a-had  the  drenchin'  horn?  I  put'n  tap  the  clock  my 
ownzull  a  Zinday  momin'.  See  Purdly,  Raught,  Ruse  1,  Soft  i, 
Top  4,  Tableboard, 

30.  Conjunctions,  {a)  And  is  often  dropped  in  such  sentences 
as — Why's'n  look  sharp,  neet  bide  there  gappin'  ?  I'd  make  haste 
'ome,  neet  stap  here  no  longer,  nif  I  was  thee — neet  make  a  fool 
o'  thyiul.     See  Jig  to  jog,  Nackle-ass. 

(p)  If  is  omitted  frequently  along  with  the  entire  conditional 
clause.  Let  thee  atone,  wit'n  sar  tuppence  a  day — /.  e.  if  one  were 
to  let  thee  alone.  Wid'n  be  much  water  vor  to  grindy  way,  did'n 
look  arter  the  mill-head  and  the  fenders^i.  e.  if  I  did  not  look 
after.     See  Kaddle,  Platty,  Shive. 

{■:)  It  is  quite  usual  to  omit  that. 

I  never  did'n  thought  ever  he'd  sar  me  zo.  We  was  that  busy,  I 
cottld'n  come  no  how.  See  Low,  Nail,  Scrag  3,  Scrawl,  Snaffle. 
Also  very  often  the  conjunction  and  nom.  ca^e  following  it  are 
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left  out  together.  Her  was  in  jish  tear  vor  start,  wad'n  able  vor 
get  it  ready—/,  e.  that  we  were  not  able.  See  Jacketting,  Lame- 
ness, Lent  corn,  Nail. 

Frequently  the  two  words  that  tlure  are  dropped. 

1  told'n  to  take  care  wadn  no  stones  long  way  the  zand.  Her 
zeed  very  well  could'n  be  no  things  a-Ief  behind,  else  must  a-zeed 
\t—u  e.  that  there  could  not     See  Loss,  Same  purpose, 

21.  Several  words  ending  in  y  or  ee  in  lit.  Eng.  drop  their 
terminations  in  the  dialect.  To  carry  is  alway  kaar.  See  Linch, 
Make  home.  Mannerly,  Mat,  Mun,  Nip  up.  To  dirtv,  quarrv, 
V.  and  s&.,  study  are  always  duurt,  kwaur,  stud.  Slory  also,  and 
slippery  are  stea-r  and  sliipur. 

The  termination  er  is  frequently  dropped  in  rapid  speech.  To 
lower  is  loa' ;  master,  maas;  farmer,  faa'rm ;  butcher,  bio'ck,  &c. 
Car  up  they  rabbits  op  Farm'  Perry's  way  Maisler's  compliments. — 
Dec.  r887.     See  Pusky. 

Final  d  is  dropped  after  «  or  /,  whether  followed  by  a  vowel 
or  not.  See  Find,  Maund,  Mild,  Wild,  Rind,  Send,  and  also 
Word  Lists. 

2  2.  Initial  letters  and  syllables  are  often  omitted,  such  as  o  in 
abate,  abide,  abuse,  ad  in  adjoin,  adjust,  advance,  be  in  belioldin', 
besides,  begin,  &c     See  Zoonder,  and  Word  Lists. 

23.  Syllables  are  often  omitted  in  polysyllabic  words,  as  in 
NoNSiCAL,  Vegfble,  Vegetles,  &C. 


If  there  are  many  omissions  in  our  syntax,  so  also  there  are 
many  redundancies  as  compared  with  the  same  standard,  but  they 
appear  to  be  of  a  more  exceptional  character,  and  to  lend  them- 
selves less  easily  to  classification.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  group  them  together  so  far  as  noted  by  me.  And  first  it  will 
not  fail  to  be  remarked  by  all  who  took  into  it,  that  in  our  dialect 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  piling  up  of  negatives,  particularly  when 
the  word  never  is  used  j  indeed,  never  seems  to  require  another 
negative  to  complete  it.  No  amount  of  negative  has  any  effect 
npon  the  sense ;  however  many  there  may  be  they  do  not  destroy 
but  rather  confirm  each  other. 

No,  I  never  did'n  zee  no  jis  bwoys,  not  vor  mirschy,  not  in  all 
my  bom  days.     You  never  wid'n  be  no  jis  fool,  wid'n  ee  ? 
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Sa  Ironen,  Items,  Jerry  shop,  Jis,  Jock  2,  Lie  by.  Likes, 
Limb  3,  Lippets,  No  zino,  Pix,  Reckon  up,  Ricgleting,  Shared  2, 
Scaup,  Stagnated,  Wed  wav. 

The  following  adverbs  are  often  used  redundantly — 

j4s.     See  As,  p.  31  text. 

Jfere  after  /Ais  or  tfiese.     See  Gwains  ON. 

Very  often  a  second  Aere  is  added,  but  both  are  purely  redundant 

TAit  /ure  here  tap  dressin'  don't  do  no  good,  not  to  the  land. 
&«This  here  2. 

Like  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  words,  and  may  be  tacked  on 
to  any  clause  whatever,  sometimes  carrying  a  very  fine  shade  of 
meaning,  such  as,  so  to  speak,  as  one  may  say,  but  very  often  it  is 
wholly  redundant.     For  examples — 

See  Like  5,  Knick-knackinc,  Lick  and  a  promise.  Lie  vore, 
LiNHAV,  Lappery,  Make  bold,  Manner,  Mends,  MtDOLiNc, 
MiDDLiNiSH,  Natural,  Neck  of  the  foot,  North  eye. 
Scram  BED, 

There  in  the  phrases  he,  or  they  there,  and  he,  or  they  there  there, 
is  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  fiere.     See  There  3, 

Out  is  often  used  after  superlative  clauses.  I  calls  thick  there 
there  the  wistest  job  out.     See  Out,  Leastest  bit. 

It  Is  very  common  to  add  a  redundant  day  after  the  name  of 
any  festival,  as  Midsummer-day  day. 

I  can  swear  I  zeed'n  Can'lmas-day  day  beyond  all  the  days  in 
the  wordle.     See  LooK  a,  TuRN  out. 

One  old  man  used  always  to  complain  of  his  "bad  luck  "  because 
he  was  bom  on  quarter-day.  Which  quarter?  Why  Lady-day 
day,  be  sure,  wis  luck  I    The  rent  wad'n  ready  ! 

To  is  very  commonly  inserted  after  where  or  wherever.  The 
keeper's  boy  asked,  Jan.  30,  i888— 

[Sh-1  ur  laef-  dhu  dhing-z  saeum  ptacus  wur  dhai  bee  tie- ?], 
shall  I  leave  the  things  (at  the)  same  place  where  they  be  to? 
See  Indoor  servant.  Mortal,  To  n. 

To  is  also  inserted  before  afternoon  in  a  future  construction,  as 
in  to-day,  to-night ;  but  with  afternoon  in  a  past  sentence  we  use 
this,  or  rather 's.  Hence  we  should  say — I  went  to  zee  un 
'fartemoon,  and  I'll  call  in  again  to-marra  fartemoon.  Tlie 
butcher's  comin'  to  kill  the  pig  a  Vriday  i^artemoon — ^i',  e.  Friday 
aflemoon.     See  Lovier,  Quest,  S'afterkoon,  S  2. 

77u  is  used  redundantly  before  names  of  persons  whenever  they 
are  described  by  any  preceding  adjective. 
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Tilt  poor  old  Jan  Baker,  that's  th'  old  Bob's  father,  you  kr.ow. 
See  Kew,  Km,  Poor  2,  The  i. 

By  is  redundant  after  know  in  negative  sentences,  when  the  verb 
is  intransitive. 

Be  em  gwain  to  drap  the  bread?  Not's  I  know  by,  they'll  rise  it 
vast  enough,  but  they  don't  care  nort  't-all  'bout  drappin'  o'  it- 
See  K.EEF  COMPANY,  Know  by. 

For  is  used  after  why — (. «.  instead  of  saying  simply,  why?  we 
say  why  vori     See  Why  vor. 

In  is  used  redundantly  before  under,  and  as  a  prefix  before 
detriment,  durable,  &c. 

Will,  you  can  put  down  the  basket  in  under  the  table.  ^ 
In  under,  Indeterment,  Indurable. 

Of  is  commonly  used  after  some  verbs,  as  ask,  touch,  help,  and 
after  the  present  participle  and  gemndive  of  all  verbs. 

Missus  zaid  I  was  vor  ax  0'  ee  nif  you  could  plase  to  be  so  kind's 
to  lend  her  your  girt  spit. 

Twadn  me,  I  never  didn  tich  d  ee,  an'  if  I  'ad  I  couldn  help  d  it. 

Hot  be  you  bwoys  actin'  d  t 

They  be  ziliin'  d  things  winderful  cheap,  sure  'nough. 

There  idn  no  good  in  keepin'  d  it  about  no  longer.  See  Jump  a, 
Keep  v.  t.  2,  Knack  i,  Latty  weather,  Liking  i,  Mang,  Op, 
Spat. 

After  ^out,  when  used  to  express  inexactness  of  quantity,  of 
is  always  inserted.  I  should  think  was  about  of  a  score.  About 
of  a  forty.    About  d  thirty,  I  count. 

Comt  and  mas  are  very  often  inserted  quite  redundantly  in  speak- 
ing of  time,  in  future  and  past  sentences  respectively. 

To-marra  come  wik  I  be  gwain  home  to  zee  mother ! — 1*.  t.  to- 
morrow week.  I  ant  a-spokt  to  un  sinze  last  Zaturday  was  week, 
in  to  Taan'un.  Last  Tuesday  was  momin'  her  was  a-tookt  bad, 
an'  her  ant  a-bin  out  o'  bed  not  sinze.     See  Luck,  Week. 

Do  is  frequently  duplicated  when  used  as  a  principal  verb. 

Well  there,  we  do  do  so  well's  we  can.  Her  can't  help  0'  it, 
poor  thing,  her  do  do  all's  her  able  vor  to.    See  Nonsical. 

Bit  is  always  added  to  morsel. 

Mr.  Gregory  zess  you  can't  'ave  no  more,  'cause  idn  a  mossle-irf 
a-lef !     See  Morsel-bit. 

More  and  most  are  still  as  in  Mid.  Eng.  very  commonly  prefixed 
to  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  without  adding 
anything  to  the  meaning. 
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Idn  a  mort  gapmouth^er  gurt  doke  in  all  the  parish. 

Jim,  nif  thee  artn  the  most  vorgetfulest  fuller  ever  I'd  a^ot  ort 
to  doin  way  in  all  my  born  days  1     Ste  More,  Most, 

Not  is  regularly  placed  before  yet  in  negative  sentences. 

I  baint  gwain  not  eet,  is  the  usual  form  of  /  ant  not  going  yet. 
Set  Slewed. 

There  are  many  phrases  in  use  which  are  mere  redundancies, 
and  merely  serve  to  hlL  up  the  sentences  of  those  whose  ideas 
run  short.  Such  as  in  a  manner  it*  spakin',  See  Manner.  £eHS 
mid  zay — /.  e.  SO  to  say.     Tino  I  ZiNO  I  &c. 

In  suffixes  we  have  -ish,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  adjective 
or  adverb  without  adding  one  iota  to  its  meaning. 

That  there's  a  ^ixAish  lot  o'  sheep.  PlainwA  sort  o'  groun'  'pon 
thick  farm,  &c 

Sometimes,  however,  this  termination  has  the  force  of  rather,  or 
inclined  to  be,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  this  except  intonation  or 
context     See  -IsH. 

Er  is  also  a  very  common  addition,  as  in  LEDGER,  Legger, 
Lark's  Leers,  Toers,  &c. 

It  is  usual  to  hear  a  man  who  is  going  to  throw  down  anything 
from  a  scaffold  call  out,  "  Mind  yer  head«/j  / "  Summerleys  is 
often  pronounced  zummerlee-urs. 

Est  is  constantly  added  to  Che  superlative,  particularly  of  the 
irregular  adjectives.  The  least;;/  bit  out,  is  the  commonest  of 
phrases.    Thai'j  the  best^rf  ever  I  zeed.     See  Wis, 


Our  few  plurals  in  en  arc  very  usually  duplicated  by  the  addition 
of  s.  Oxen  is  rather  a  fine  word,  and  seldom  used,  but  when  it  is, 
we  say  oxens. 

There  was  a  fine  lot  o'  fat  bullicks  there,  and  most  o'm  was 
oxens  too.     Rexens  is  now  the  common  plural  of  K.EX.     SeeS  lo. 

A  curious  feature  is  (he  redundant  d  inserted  in  or  at  the  end 
of  most  words,  after  a  liquid  when  followed  by  a  short  vowel ;  also 
between  r  and  /,  as  smalh/er,  talWer,  taili^r,  pa'al<fer  (parlour), 
ftnadcT,  ScRAMDER,  finei^,  com<fer,  zoont/er,  vari/er,  vun/er, 
lickerish  (liquorice),  and  in  giri/1,  majd\,  Meruly,  Quarole, 
Bar^e  =  river  Barle,  suri^y,  &c 

Pinal  d  is  also  redundant  in  ra\\d  =  mile,  miUer</,  liar^, 
scholan/,  &c. 

A  redundant  r  is  always  sounded  in  words  ending  in  ation;  the 
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long  a  being  invariably  fractured  and  r  added  -=  ae-urskun.  Also 
in  all  words  having  ash  in  them,  r  is  inserted.  As  arshen-tree, 
arshes,  warsh,  larsh,  splarsh.  maish,  &:c,  while  on  the  other  hand 
from  those  words,  which  in  lit.  Eng.  have  the  r,  we  eliminate  it — as 
in  haash,  tnaash,  for  harsh,  marsh,  &c. 

Final  doi  /,  being  the  past  weak  inflection,  are  added  redundantly 
to  the  strong  forms  of  a  great  many  verbs;  as  in  bomd,  tof'd, 
viof'd  ^  wore,  tookt,  brokt,  kc,  but  these  will  be  found  to  be  dealt 
with  more  at  length  later  on.  For  ill.  see  MiNNiKitr,  Nattled  2, 
Merschy,  Neck  of  the  fcot,  Piecen,  Scrag  i, 

A  possessive  s  is  inserted  between  two  nouns,  when  the  first  is 
used  to  qualify  the  second,  as  though  we  said  cannonV  ball.  I 
be'.ieve  a  rustic  would  give  that  form  if  the  object  were  familiar 
enough  to  be  spoken  of  commonly  with  his  fellows ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  have  heard  it.  It  is  however  quite  usual  to  speak  of  dayV 
light  for  daylight,  the  barn'j  door,  bam'j  floor  planch,  the  hill'j 
tap,  the  will's  tail,  &c     See  Safe. 

Initial  s  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  and  for  them  has  become  the 
regular  form,  as  in  jcrawl  =  crawl,  jcrumpling,  motch,  jplat — 
I.  e.  plot,  jprong,  jquinsy,  &c.     See  S  2. 

JVissL  redundant  initial  to  naunt,  ff(h)our,  nuncle,  and  can  hardly 
be  held  to  be  owing  to  the  M.  E.  confusion  of  the  terminal  of  the 
adjective  an  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word,  because 
in  the  dialect  we  do  net  recognize  an  at  all.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  few  words  to  which  this  refers,  have  come  down  from 
M.  E.  times;  they  are  of  course  analogous  to  the  nyea  of  the  Soie 
ej  Curtasye  (II.  15,  n.6,  324),  and  others  of  about  the  same  date, 

We  always  place  a  redundant  a  before  plenty  and  worth;  this  use 
is  without  exce|]tion  among  dialect  speakers.     See  I.  a.  4. 

I  can't  think  where  all  the  parsley's  a-go  to,  we'd  a-got  a  plenty 
avore  Kirsmas,  and  now  idn  a  mossle-bit.  See  Plenty,  Z  5,  Spot. 
This  a  is  an  undoubted  adjective,  and  its  use  idiomatic,  but  the 
constant  a  before  worth  is  not  so  certain. 

Thick  idn  a  wo'lh  tuppence.  Hon  I  come  t'  onheal  the  taty- 
cave,  they  was  all  a-vrosled  eens  they  wadn  a  wo'th  a  cobbler's 
cuss.  There  seems  an  implication  in  this  use,  that  worth  is  the 
p.  part  of  some  verb.  Whether  this  is  a  survival  of  the  Ang.-Sax. 
weortan,  to  become,  to  be,  so  long  obsolete  in  literature,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  See  Worth,  Lissom,  Leariness,  Near  s, 
Piecen,  Rap  4. 

The  redundant  use  of  the  participial  prefix  a  [u]  before  both 
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adverb  and  past  part,  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  this  Introduc- 
tion {p.  xx),  and  also  under  VIII,  A.  i,  p.  5. 

Another  supcrilLious  a,  which  is  probably  a  contraction  of  on  or 
in,  but  is  none  the  less  redundant,  is  placed  before  certain  adverbs 
or  adverbial  phrases,  denoting  situation.  I  baint  gwain  vor  t'ave 
it  a-do'd  a  thick  there  farshin.    See  IV.  A.  r  (r),  p.  3. 


As  regards  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  folk-speech,  they  are 
naturally  too  minute  and  gradual  to  attract  altention,  if  measured 
only  by  the  observation  of  single  observers,  even  if  those  should 
happen  to  spread  over  a  lifetime,  because  in  the  first  place  no  exact 
standard  was  in  existence  by  which  to  start  from,  and  secondly, 
because  in  the  experience  of  one  individual,  the  changes  will 
generally  only  have  taken  place  so  slowly,  and  he  will  have  become 
so  unconsciously  accustomed  to  them,  that  even  a  good  memory 
and  minute  observation  will  fail  to  recognize  them.  The  present 
epoch  of  our  history  is  however  in  this  respect  exceptional.  The 
Education  Act  has  forced  the  knowledge  of  the  three  ^'s  upon  the 
population,  and  thereby  an  acquaintance  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  the  same  literary  form  of  English,  which  it  has  been  the  aim 
and  object  of  all  elementary  teachers  to  make  their  pupils  consider 
to  be  the  only  correct  one.  The  result  is  already  becoming 
manifest,  and  though  less  in  degree,  is  analogous  to  that  which  we 
are  told  exists  in  China.  There  is  one  written  language  under- 
stood by  all,  while  the  inhabitants  of  distant  parts  may  be  quite 
unintelligible  to  each  other  viv&  voce. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  universal  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  would  certainly  have  a  more  marked  effect 
on,  and  cause  more  perceptible  change,  in,  the  spoken  words, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  same  period  of  time  not 
under  the  same  powerful  influence,  and  it  is,  and  will  be,  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  these  developments  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Not  the  least  valuable  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Dialect  Society 
will  have  been  in  the  provision,  more  or  less  minute  and  exact,  of 
a  standard  at  a  certain  date  by  which  these  changes  may  in  future 
be  tested.  The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  be  found 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  yet  that  those  changes 
will  not  in  all,  or  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  take  the  precise 
direction  of  levelling  or  uniformity,  which  at  first  sight  would  appear 
to  be  most  probable. 
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Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  dialect  of  West  Somerset 
was  first  brought  into  notice,  and  its  pronunciation  carerully 
recorded  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and  pains- 
taking of  living  phonologists,  a  carefully  prepared  list  was  made 
(see  IV.  S.  Gram.  p.  48}  of  verbs  which,  originally  strong,  have 
the  weak  termination  superadded  to  the  past  participle,  and  also 
in  the  past  tense  when  a  vowel  follows,  or  when  the  verb  ends 
in  r.  At  that  time,  as  stated  {/6.  p.  49),  this  list  was  exhaustive, 
and  probably  elementary  leaching  had  not  then  had  very  much 
time  to  influence  and  work  changes.  Now,  however,  the  children 
have  all  learnt  to  read,  and  have  been  taught  the  "  correct "  form 
of  all  the  verbs  they  use.  The  girl  would  come  home,  and  her 
mother  would  say,  "  Lize  1  you  didn  ought  to  a-wear'd  your  best 
shoes  to  school"  Eliia  would  say,  "Well,  mother,  I  were  my 
tolhers  all  last  year,  and  they  be  a-wore  out."  In  this  way  parents 
become  familiar  with  the  strong  forms  of  literary  verbs,  but  they 
have  no  notion  of  dropping  the  past  inflection  to  which  they 
have  always  been  accustomed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  wish 
to  proiit  by  their  children's  "schoolin."  Consequently  the  next 
time  the  occasion  arrives,  Eliza  is  told  she  should  have  a-rvor'd 
her  tothcr  hat,  &c,  and  thus  wor'd  and  a-wor'd,  woa-urd,  uwoaurd, 
soon  become  household  words  with  the  parents ;  and  the  same 
or  a  like  process  is  repealed  by  them  with  respect  to  other  words 
ail  through  their  vocabulary.  All  children  naturally  copy  their 
parents'  accent,  tone,  and  sayings ;  indeed  I  have  often  recognised 
childrens'  parentage  by  some  family  peculiarity  of  speech  quite 
as  much  as  by  physical  resemblance.  Consequently  the  school- 
teaching  sets  the  model  for  written  language,  and  home  inSuence 
that  for  every-day  talk.  The  result  is  that  at  the  present  moment 
our  people  are  learning  two  distinct  tongues— distinct  in  pronun* 
ciatioo,  in  grammar  and  in  syntax.  A  child,  who  in  class  or  even 
at  home  can  read  correctly,  giving  accent,  aspirates  (painfully), 
intonation,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  according  to  rule,  will  at  home, 
and  amongst  his  fellows,  go  back  to  his  vernacular,  and  never 
even  deviate  into  the  right  path  he  has  been  taught  at  school. 
By  way  of  illustration  to  these  remarks,  attention  is  asked  to  the 
list  of  strong  verbs  now  used  with  the  weak  inflection  superadded, 
which  is  not  now  given  as  exhaustive,  but  as  only  containing  words 
actually  heard. 

Let  this  list  here  set  down  in  the  same  order  as  noted,  containing 
thirty-two  fresh  words,  be  compared  with  the   former  one  above 
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referTed  to  containing  ten, 
School  teaching  is  scarcely  ti 
of  spoken  English. 


and  it  will  be  conceded  that   Board 
ending  to  the  destruction  of  peculiarities 


beespd-k 

u-beespoa'kt 

to  bespeak 

spring 

spruung-d 

u-spruung'd 

to  spring 

dhingk 

dhau'tud 

U-dhaufud 

to  think 

taak- 

taaktud 

u-taak-tud 

to  attack 

vureaeuk 

vursfeokt 

u-vurs^o'kt 

to  forsake 

dig 

duug'd 

u-duug'd 

to  dig 

ping 

puung-d 

u-puung-d 

to  push 

ruyz 

roa-uzd 

u-roa-uzd 

to  rise 

struyk 

strfeo-kt 

u-strfeo-kt 

to  anoint 

strik 

struuk't 

u-stniuk't 

to  strike  {hit) 

ang 

uung-d 

u-uung'd 

to  hang 

sheeuk 

shfeokt 

u-shfcokt 

to  shake 

Stniytr 

slroa-vd 

u-stroa-vd 

to  strive 

die- 

duun-d 

U'duun'd 

to  do 

ai'v 

oavd 

u-oa-vd 

to  heave 

vai-v 

woa-vd 

u-woa-vd 

to  weave  (trans.) 

wai'vce 

woa-vud 

u-woa'vud 

to  weave  (in  trans. 

waeuk 

woakt 

u-woakt 

to  wake 

beegeen 

buguund 

u-beeguun'd 

to  begin 

waeiir 

woa-urd 

u-woaurd 

to  wear 

dringk 

druungkt 

u-druung'kt 

to  drink 

ring 

ruung-d 

u-ruungd 

to  ring 

speen 

spuun'd 

u-spuun'd 

to  spin 

sting 

stuung'd 

u-stuung'd 

to  sting 

zwing 

zwuung-d 

u-zwuung'd 

to  swing 

zee 

zau-d 

u-zau'd 

to  see 

shee-ur 

shoa-urd 

u-shoaurd 

to  shear 

string 

Btruung-d 

u-struungd 

to  string 

zing-k 

zuung-kt 

u-zuungkt 

to  sink 

zwae-ur 

zwoaiird 

u-z  woa-urd 

to  swear 

zwdm 

zwaam-d 

u-zwaam-d 

to  swim 

zik 

zautud 

u-zau-tud 

to  seek 

In  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  noted  that  the  verb  to  sliike  has 
two  very  distinct  meanings,  and  that  the  difference  is  well  marked 
by  the  pronunciation,  although  in  both  the  double  inflection  is  used. 
Another  curious  distinction  i<:,  the  two  compounds  of  think  in  the 
past  tense — 
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He  bethinfe't  her  the  very  mait  her  made  use  o*,  means  he 
begrudged  it;  while  I  never  bethoughud  nort  't-all  'bout  it,  means 
never  rteolleded.     [Beedhing'kt,  beedhau-tud.] 

Whether  this  latter  should  be  classed  as  a  development,  there  is 
some  doubt 

Another  advance  apparently  connected  with  increasing  instruc- 
tion is  the  more  common  use  of  the  inflection  us  in  the  intransitive 
and  frequentative  form  of  verbs  instead  of  the  periphrastic  do  with 
the  inflected /r«.  infin. 

"  I  workus  to  factory,"  is  now  the  usual  form,  whereas  up  to  a 
recent  period  the  same  person  would  have  said,  "  I  do  worky  to 
factory."  An  old  under-gardener,  speaking  of  different  qualities  of 
fuel  for  his  use,  said,  "  The  sloue  coal  lee-us/us  (lasts)  zo  much 
longer,  and  gees  out  morey  it  too  " — /.  e.  does  not  burn  so  quickly. 
— Feb.  2,  1888.  He  certainly  would  have  said  a  few  years  ago — 
"The  stone  coal  du  krustee  (do  lasty)  zo  much  longer,"  This  form 
is  also  superseding  the  older  form  eih,  which  latter  is  now  becoming 
rare  in  the  Vale  of  West  Somerset     (See  \V.  S.  Gram.  p.  5a.) 

Board  schools  are  certainly  to  be  credited  with  a  new  word  for 
steel-pens.  These  are  now  known  and  spoken  of  as  singles,  mean- 
ing the  pens  alone,  without  the  holder.  "  Plase,  sir,  I  wants  a  new 
single."  In  the  shops  boys  and  girls  ask  for  "  a  pen'oth  o'  singles ; " 
but  how  the  word  has  got  into  use,  or  whence  it  came,  is  unknown 
to  the  writer. 

Another  change  has  lately  become  noticeable.  In  p.  zr,  IV.  S. 
Dialect,  187s,  is  the  statement  that  no  case  was  then  known  "  where 
either  an  j  or  z  sound  is  dropped." 

On  Jan,  24,  r888,  a  labourer  living  all  his  life  in  Culmstock  said 
very  distinctly  twice  over,  Muun-ees  1  for  must  I  rot  ?  [Mus  draa 
aew't  dhu  duung*  fuus',  muuneesT]  must  draw  out  the  dung  first, 
must  I  not  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  is  now  becoming 
the  common  one,  whereas  it  used  to  be  muusnees. 

These  minute  alterations  are  doubtless  numerous,  but  are  certain 
to  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  watchful  observers ;  while  many  of 
them  may  have  been  long  in  use  before  they  may  be  used  in  the 
hearing  of  the  most  careful  listener.  They  are  here  inserted  net 
only  as  records,  but  as  finger-posts  to  any  who  may  take  the  pains 
to  read  these  pages,  to  point  out  one  vecy  interesting  path  of 
observation  which  they  may  profitably  pursue. 
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To  those  who  have  not  the  Tai/e  of  Glosstc  Letters  drawn  up  by 
Altataoder  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  p.  24,  W.  S.  Dialect,  [he 
following  brief  abstract  of  the  system  will  be  found  convenient. 
The  Conssnants  h,  d,f,j,  k,  I,  m,  n,p,  t,  v,  w,y,  i,  and  the  digraphs 
fA,  sA,  fA,  ha.ve  their  usual  values;  g  is  always  hard,  as  in  gig; 
h  initial  as  in  ^ !  (only  used  for  emphasis  in  this  dialect) ;  j  as  in 
JO,  never  as  in  hit;  r  is  reversed  or  cerebral,  not  dental  or  alveolar, 
and  ought  properly  to  be  written  ,r,  but  for  convenience  simple  r 
is  printed;  >(f  asinsif^f,  thiwk  ^  thingk;  n^as  ina«^er  =  a«^.^ur; 
*k  is  used  for  French  /,  the  English  sound  in  vij;bn=  viiAun; 
and  dh  for  the  voiced  form  of  th,  as  in  IhaX  =  dftaX.  The  Voweis, 
(bund  also  in  English,  are  a  as  in  man ;  aa-  in  bazaar ;  aa  short, 
the  same  in  quality,  but  quantity  short ;  at-  in  aiA ;  ao;  like  o  in 
b^re  j  au-  as  in  la»d ;  au  the  same  short  as  a  in  watch  ;  ee  ia  see ; 
ee,  the  same  short,  as  in  French  fini ;  i  as  in  fi'nn^ ;  oa  as  in  moan ; 
5a,  the  same  short  (not  found  in  English)  ;  oo'  in  chouse  ;  u  in  up, 
canot  ;  uc,  u  in  bwll.  Dialectal  vowels  are  ae,  opener  than  e  in 
n^,  French  i  in  nrtte ;  h,  French  eu  in  j^wne,  or  nearly ;  ic  the 
same  long  as  in  j^ne ;  lie,  French  u  in  dwc  or  nearly ;  ^-  the  same 
long,  as  in  ^1! ;  u»,  a  deeper  sound  of  u  in  up  than  the  London 
one,  but  common  in  England  generally ;  ua,  a  still  lower  and  deeper 
sound;  ti  (now  used  for  Mr.  Ellis's  oe  No,  2S,  and  I,  io.  Ho,  No.  30 
— see  Dr.  Murray's  note,  p.  ri2,  W.  S.  Gram.)i%X)\e  natural  vowel 
heard  with  /in  kind-iir^^kindni/.  It  lies  between  in  and  ua,  and 
etjrmologically  is  a  lowered  and  retracted  /,  as  t&mur,  z&l  ^  timber, 
sill.  The  diphthongs  aaw  as  in  Germ,  haus ;  aay  long  aa,  finish- 
ing with  i,  as  in  Ita).  mai;  aay  the  same  with  shorter  quantity 
(a  frequent  form  of  English  T) ;  aew,  ae  finishing  in  00,  sometimes 
heard  in  vulgar  London  pronunciation  as  kaew^=  cow;  auy  as  in 
hoy  (nearly) ;  auy  with  the  first  element  longer  or  drawled ; 
uw  ^  ow  in  hitf  ;  uy,  as  in  buy  =^i,y\n  btte,  hy  ;  uuy,  the  same  a 
little  wider,  under  influence  of  a  preceding  w,  as  pwuuyzn  =  poison. 
Imperfect  dtphlhengs,  and  triphthongs,  ai  fractures  formed  by  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  finishing  off  with  the  sound  of  »,  or  the  natural 
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vowel,  are  numerous;  thus  ae-ii  (nearly  as  in  firir^fae'a);  ao'ii 
(as  in  nwre^mao'tt) :  «■«  (as  in  \Aea,  near) ;  oa-u  (barely  distinct 
from  ao-fi,  say  as  in  grower  ==  groa'B) ;  oo'ii  (as  in  voo'er  =  woo-fi) ; 
flflWM  (as  in  ii«r  broadly;  aayu  ;  aewu;  wwk  (as  fliWi'er=fluwO); 
uyu  (as  in  ire  =  uyli).  Of  the  imperfect  diphthongs  eru  and  oou, 
from  the  distinctness  of  their  initial  and  terminal  sounds,  are  most 
distinctly  diphthongal  to  the  ear,  the  stress  being  also  pretty  equal 
on  the  two  elements.  The  turned  period  after  a  vowel,  as  oo; 
indicates  length  and  position  of  accent ;  after  a  consonant  it  indi- 
cates shortness  of  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable,  as  vadhur=- 
vSdh'tlr.  As  a  caution,  the  mark  of  short  quantity  is  written  over 
ee,  oa,  when  short,  as  these  are  never  short  in  English ;  and  it  is 
used  with  u  when  this  has  the  obscure  unaccented  value  found  in 
a-bovc,  manna,  natwn,  etc.*  The  peculiar  South-western  r  must  be 
specially  attended  to,  as  it  powerfully  aHects  the  character  of  the 
pronunciation.  It  is  added  in  its  full  strength  to  numerous  words 
originally  ending  in  a  vowel,  and  ivhenezier  writUn  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, not  used  as  a  mere  vowel  symbol  as  in  Cockney  winder, 
tomorrer,  etc  That  sound  is  here  expressed  by  u,  as  win'du, 
maaru. 

A  reference  to  the  table  above  named  and  to  the  classified  word 
lists  fallowing  it,  will  be  found  useful. 

Glossic  words  are  usually  enclosed  within  square  brackets  [  ]  — 
the  pronunciation  of  the  "  catch "  word  being  always  so  given. 
Occasionally,  however,  glossic  words  inserted  in  conventionally 
spelt  sentences  are  in  italics. 

The  use  of  hyphens  in  no  way  affects  the  pronunciation.  They 
are  merely  used,  as  in  connecting  the  prefix  to  the  past  participle, 
to  show  that  the  inflection  is  a  part  of  the  word,  or  in  other  cases 
to  mark  division  of  syllables. 

The  mark  )  following  h  shows  that  the  initial  aspirate  is  only 
sounded  when  the  word  is  used  emphatically. 

Similarly  the  mark  (  before  final  rf  or  /  shows  these  letters  to  be 
sounded  only  when  followed  by  a  vowel 

•  In  the  following  pnges  thi 
been  adopted,  as  compnied  I< 
was  prepared. 

All  vowels,  iherefore,  whether  single  or  in  comblnalion,  are  to  be  pronounced 
as  short,  unless  followed  by  the  turned  period. 
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A.  This  word-letter  has  been  so  exhaustively  dealt  with  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  treat  of 
its  dialectal  peculiarities  without  in  some  measure  travelling  over  the 
ground  which  Dr.  Murray  has  already  explored.  The  following 
uses  of  it  will  be  found  outside  his  remarks  except  in  those  cases 
where  he  has  specially  given  them  as  dialectal,  or  as  obsolete  in 
modem  literature. 

1.  A.  I.  The  printed  capital  A  [aeu],  commonly  called  [guiirt 
ae-u,]  great  A,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  a,  calied  [lee'dl  ae-u,] 
litUe  a. 

Before  the  Boajd  schools,  children  always  spelt  Aaron — -[guurt 
acu,  leexll  ae-u,  aar  oa  ain]. 

2.  [is]  adj.  or  indef.  art.  Used  before  vowels  and  corsonarts 
alike.  In  the  dialect  an  is  not  heard  in.  tiiis  sense.  The  use  of 
a  very  commonly  causes  an  aspirate  to  follow  ;  as  [a  heks]  for  an 
axe,  \u  haa'pl,]  an  apple,  &c.  [£e-d  u-gaut  u  huum'un  laung  ivai 
un,]  he  had  a  woman  with  him.  [Plaiz  tu  spae'ur  mae'ustur  » 
auk.'seed  m  sai'dur,]  please  to  spare  master  a  (h}ogshead  of  cider. 


A  Emperour  was  in  Jies  loun 
A  riche  man,  of  gret  renoun 
Oclouien  was  his  name. 

Weber's  Mil.  Ifoman.  Seuyn  Sages,  I.  1229. 
Theifor  hit  is  a  unhonest  thyng. — Boil  ef  Curlasye,  \.  265. 

3.  [ae"u]  adj.  Used  emphatically  to  denote  one,  or,  a  certain 
— definitely. 

[Aay  bee  saaf  dhur  wuz  ae-u  b&ok  taap  dhu  tae'ubl,]  I  am  cer- 
tain there  was  one  book  upon  the  table.  This  means  as  distinctly 
that  it  was  a  book  and  nothing  ebe,  as  that  there  was  only  one. 

4.  [il]  adj.  Very  frequently  used  before  nouns  of  multitude 
or  numerals;  niter  aiout  or  any  adverb  expressing  indefinitene^ 
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always :  as  a  many,  a  few,  a  plenty.  We  shall  have  a  plenty  o' 
gooseberries.  There  was  about  of  a  forty.  I  should  think  'twas 
purty  near  a  fifty. 

Bot  que  Kyng  Alured  had  regnyd  )ius  her' 
A  bouHe  0  thretly  long  wynter, 

1450,  CAroH.  Vilod.  St.  i6a 
Thoneloun  alias  Tawntoun   is  a  5  miles  by  souih-wesl   rrom  Allielney. — 
IManiPs  Jtitt.  vol.  ii.  p.  66.     A  four  miles  or  more.     (So  used  veiy  ftequeiUly 
by  Lelond.) 

5.  [u]  adj.  One  and  the  same — as  in  the  common  phrases, 
all  of  a  sort,  all  of  a  piece,  t.  e.  all  alike.  Same's  the  crow  zaid 
by  the  heap  o'  toads,  I'hey  be  all  of  a  sort. 

II.  A  [ti],  V.  Have,  when  followed  by  a  consonant :  sometimes 
written  ha,  but  seldom  aspirated.  This  is  the  commonest  of  ail  the 
forms,  and  it  is  occasionally  heard  even  before  a  vowel. 

[Dhai-d  u  bdn  kaap-ikl  neef  dhai-d  u  buyd  u  beet,]  they  would 
have  been  capital  if  they  had  waited  a  little.  [Bil'ee  wiidn  »  ait 
dhai  zaaw'ur  aa'plz  bee  dz  zuul,]  Billy  would  not  have  eaten  those 
sour  apples  by  himself^/,  e.  of  his  own  accord,  or  unless  tempted 
by  others.1 

A  common  emphatic  form  is  [ae'u],  as  when  two  friends  meet, 
the  second  sentence  is  usually,  [Hautl-ee  aeu 7 ],  what  will  you 
have  ?  (to  drink). 

He  stynte  and  );o}te  i 

III.  A.  I.  [tt]  pron.  I,  ego.  [Neef  «  waudn  tu  keep  mi  uyz 
oap,  sh&od  ziien  laust  ut  aul,  u  bleev,]  if  I  were  not  to  keep  iny 
eyes  open,  (I)  should  soon  lose  it  all,  I  believe.     (Very  com.) 

a.  [ii] /mn.  He.  Often  written  a  and  ^d.  [Dhae'ur  »  goouth, 
diisn  zee  uni*],  there  he  goes,  dost  not  see  him?  [£/'zaed  zoa, 
diidn  « ?  ],  he  said  so,  did  he  not } 

Nixl  tian  :  ha  letle  strenE>e. 
1340.     Dan  Michd,  Aytnbilt  of  Itraiyt  (Moms  and  Skeal),  p.  99,  1.  24. 

Wan  lie  was  armed  on  horses  bakf  a  fair  knjjt  a  was  to  see. 

Sir  Feruvibral,  1.  aSO. 
A  lefte  yt  sper  and  drow  ys  swerd ! — Ibid.  I.  570. 
So  used  in  this  poem  at  least  thirty-one  times. 

And  a  scholle  passe  ^t  se,  and  traiiayle  in  strfln{^  londes. 

1387-    John  ef  Trnisa,  Norman  InvasMi,  1.  188. 
Ha  bed  tha  zet  down,  &c.— ijr.  Stold.  1.  167,  tl  alia. 

'  In  this  example,  as  very  frequently  happens,  two  a'i  would  come  togeiher, 
«'.  e.  a  [a]  =  iiave,  and  a  [u]  =  ihe  prefix  to  the  pas!  pari.  {Stt  Iwlow.)  Thus  ex- 
panded ihe  jientence  would  be,  [Bill  ee  wiidn  »  »  ail]  :  in  these  cases  one  of  the^e 
identical  «oundi  is  dropped  SB  above. 
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Zo  I  moov'd  aulf  vrim  thare,  za  vast  as  I  kude, 
VuT  ha  iride  ta  kiun  out,  vich  I  thoil  ha'A  a  dude. 

Naihaii  Hogg,  Tha  IFilt  Bauti. 

3.  [ii]  firon.  She.  As  used  thus,  it  is  probable  that  this  really 
stands  for  the  fem.  Ae,  {O.E.  Aeo- ;  M.E.  Ae:),  A«,  A*='she',)  that 
being  the  alternative  of  her  in  the  nom.  case.  [Hur  ndviir  kaan 
dtie  ut,  kan  »  P  ],  she  never  cannot  do  it,  can  she  (he)  ?  (See  If. 
S  Gram.  pp.  32,  33.)  [Uurdh  u  droad  aup  ur  wuurk  aath-n 
«?],  she  has  thrown  up  her  work,  hath  she  not? — July  38,  1880. 
Set  He. 

4.  [fi]  prtfM.  It.  Commonly  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  but 
tnost  probably  [ii]  stands  for  Ae,  as  in  3, 

[Aay  biin  aa'dr  dhu  tvag'een,  bud  u  waudn  u-duedj  I  (have)  been 
after  the  wagon,  but  it  was  not  done.  [Dhu  wecul-z  u  toa'urd 
ubroaTid  lidn  «?],  the  wheel  is  broken  to  pieces,  is  it  not?  In  this 
latter  form  idn  ur  is  commoner. 

5.  [u]  /iron,  impers.  One  (constant  use),  [i/miid  zu  wuul  bee 
U-traanspoo'uitud-z  buyd  wai  un,]  one  might  as  well  be  transported 
as  stay  with  him.     See  Anybody. 

IV.  A.  I.  (a.)  [a]  prep.  On.  Before  a  verbal  noun  (nearly 
always).  I  be  gwain  a  pixy-wordin — a  beggin — a  sweepin,  &c. 
{Compare  John  xxi.  3.)  Also  as  prefix  in  abed  {see  Bad-abed),  abier, 
a^ck,  [uv^ot,]  afiioi,  alte,  &c 

{b.)  Before  the  name  of  a  day :  [aay  zeed-n  «  Vruydee.J  I  saw 
him  OD  Friday.     School-children  are  fond  of  singing : 

[Wee  mnus-n  plaay  a  Zdn-dee, 
Bekae-uz  eet  uz  u  seen  ; 
Bud  wee  kn  plaay  u  wik'ud  daiz  (week  days) 
Gun  Ziin'dee  kaumth  ugrelin.] 

A  Tnesdy  nex  (ilia  auder's  coml — i.  r.  the  order  is  come — 
Us  laives.— JVliMnn  Hogg,  ser,  1.  p.  35. 

{e.)  Before  certain  adverbs  of  place  or  position.  Billy,  come 
and  ride  a  picky-back.  Tommy,  your  pinny-s  a  put  on  a  back- 
n-vore.     Let-n  vail  out  a  thick  zide. 

A  )>cs  half  Mantrible,  ^e  grete  Cilee  !  ys  te  brigge  y-set  f 

1380.     Sir  J-tnimii-as,\.  1680. 

Audalhyt  lydeEpymoygne  ttiorDM^arUabriggeorgret  fertee. 

IHd.  I.  4307. 

A  tiyisyde^e  toun^at  ryoei  rend. — Ibid.  1.  4315. 

2.  [fi]  pnp.  Of.  As  in  the  common  phrase,  What  manner 
0  roan.  The  tap  a  the  hill.  This  form  is  usually  written  o',  and 
before  a  vowel  it  becomes  [oa].    See  Or. 
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3.  [fi]  prep.  To.  1  be  gwain  in  a  town,  i.e.  in  to  town  , 
(always).  [Aay  shl  zee  ee  een  u  maar-kut,]  I  shall  see  you  id  to 
market.  1  bin  down  a  Minehead's  vortnight.  To  is  also  always 
sounded  [ii]  when  following  a  word  ending  in  d  or  t.  [Uur  dild-n 
aut  u  due  ut,]  she  did  not  ought  to  do  it.  [Dhik  wuz  u'zoald  u 
miistur  Buurd,]  that  one  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bird, 

4-  [*1]  /«/-  At,  Before  nouns  denoting  points  of  time  always ; 
before  place  names  frequently ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  same 
as  3  =  to.  [Aa-1  diie  ul  »  brak'sustuym,]  I  will  do  it  at  breakfast- 
time.     I  meet-n  in  u  Wilscombe.     See  To. 

And  btescdS :  &•  a 

5-  [fi] /'"'/■  By,  or  for  the  sake  of.  [Lfeok  shaarp,  soaus,  k  Gaudz 
naenim,  ur  dhu  raayn-l  kaech  us,]  look  sharp,  mates,  in  God's 
name,  or  the  rain  will  overtake  us  1 

^-  [fi]  P"p.  In.  Plasc  sir,  Mr,  Pike  zes  can't  do  nort  way 
they  boots,  they  be  all  a  pieces. 

And  eke  an  ax  to  smile  Ihe  cocde  n-lwo. 

Chaucr.  mutt's  Tali,     381. 
And  a  file  to  file  |)is  nayle  a  two  ; 
pat  nayle  a  p'st  toke  )>o  in  bond. 

1420.     ChrQ».  Vilod.  H.  354. 

V.  A.    I.  [tS]  adv.    There. 

[Aay  bee  saaf  u  waudn  zu  milnee-z  dhees  maek  aewt.  Ees  u 
wauz,  u  moo'ur  tiie !]  I  am  certain  there  were  not  so  many  as 
you  make  out.     Yes,  there  were,  and  more  too  I 

3.   [ii]  adv.    How  (in  rapid  conversation). 

[Snoa  u  miin'ee  (wauz?  Noa  tuynoa !],  dost  know  how  many 
it  wasi*    No  't  I  know! 

VI.  A  [0],  cenj.  And  (in  rapid  speech).  [Wuur-s  u-biin  u  gaut 
dhik  dhaeur  puurtee  uy?]  where  hast  (thou)  been  and  got  that 
pretty  eye?  (See  note,  II.  A.  V.  p.  2.)  In  the  well-known  phr. 
well-a-fine  (see  Ex.  Scold.  11.  81,  269),  this  a  must  be  shortened  and. 

As  holjr  wiyjt  soys  us  well  and  ^jat.—lSake  of  Ciirlayst,  1.  182, 
Now  y  know  wel-a-fTyn  ;  )iy  message  Echende)>  me. — Sit  Ftrvmbras,  1.  3752. 

VII.  A.  I.  [0]  ffUerrogatii'e  =  eht  what? 

[Wuurs  u  biin  tiie?  «/  Ui  waut-sdhaat  tu  dhee?  «?]  Where 
hast  (thou)  been  ?  A  ?  (or  Eh  ?)     A  ?  what  is  that  to  thee  ?    A  ? 

a.  [ai]  /aJWrri^a/fe,  aye  ?  =  what  ?  what  do  you  say  ?  This  is 
rather  more  polite  than  [fi?] 

( [ai]  =^  aye !  is  not  used  as  an  exclamation  like  it  is  in  Lancashire. 
We  never  hear  in  W.  S.     Aye !  my  word  ! ) 

VIII.  A.  1.  [&]■    Prefix  to  past  participle,  forming  the  regular  and 
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nearly  invariable  inSection,  unless  where  dropped  in  consequence 
of  being  immediately  preceded  by  a  similar  sound  signifying  have 
(see  II.  A,  v.),  or  by  another  short  vowel;  in  these  cases  the  two 
sounds  become  one,  (See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  53.)  [Aay  meet  Jdm 
z-maur-nin  u-gwaayn  u  wuurk,  un  u  zaed,.s-ee,  Jaak,  wuur-s  a-biin?] 
I  met  Jim  this  morning  going  to  work,  and  he  said,  said  he,  Jack, 
where  hast  been  ?  [Zoa  aay  zaed,  S:aay,  aayaant  u-biin  noa  plae'us, 
nur  eet  uad  noa'urt,  un  aay  k4od-n  w-dringkt  ut,  neef  aay  kild 
u-kaum  the  ut,]  so  I  said,  said  I,  I  have  been  nowhere,  nor  yet  had 
anything,  and  I  could  not  have  drank  it,  if  I  could  have  come  to  it. 

Uncontracted  this  speaker  would  have  said  1  [K^od-Q  u  u- 
dringkt  ut,  neef  aay  kiid  u  «-kaum  tiie  ut] 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  above  examples,  that  the  prefix  is  used 
before  vowels  as  well  as  consonants.    Tliis  is  no  modern  coiruptioti. 

in  his  stede. 

154.    iStt  a!jii  I  SJS.) 

Although  this  prefix  has  usually  been  written  with  1*  or  ^,  yet 
sometimes  a  is  found. 

Id  paujions  rich  and  well  aba\d.— Sir  J^cmnitrat,  I.  74. 
And  jut  i  holde  me  well  a  paid.— /iul.  L  271. 
Bot  )iia  lady  wu  a  angryd  and  a  grevjrd  full  sore, 
pat  be  myjt  not  of  hair  lierilde  no  sauner  sprde. 

1410,  Chron.  Vilad.  st.  1316. 
And  now  I  zet  me  down  to  write. 
To  tell  Ibee  ev'rjtbing  oulrieht. 
The  whole  that  I've  azKtA.—Pder  Pindar,  Tie  Royal  Visit,  St.  I. 

Very  frequently  in  sentences  where  an  adverb  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  this  prefix  is  apparently  duplicated,  i.e.  placed 
before  both  adverb  and  verb,  but  in  these  cases  the  prefix  to  the 
adverb  may  be  taken  as  representing  ftave  (11.  A,  v.),  a  form  of 
speech  as  common  to  Cockneydom  as  to  West  Somerset 

[Ee-d  H-prau-por  «-tfeokt  mee  eeu,  wauns  luyk,]  he  had  (have) 
completely  taken  me  in  once  (like).  [Uur-d  u  jiist  »-staartud 
haun  aay  kaum,]  she  had  (have)  just  started  when  1  came. 

a.  [fi].  Prefix  to  certain  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  unee'us,  aneast 
=  near ;  unuy,  anigh  ;  uvoar,  avore  ^  before ;  urad'te  ^=  aready  =^ 
ready ;  a-cold,  &c.  I  was  most  aready  to  drop  gin  I  come  tap  the 
hilL     I  be  a-cold  san  'nough  z-mornin. 

Tom's  a-rold.—Ki»g  Lear,  III.  4 ;  IV.  7. 

Who  lies  here?    Who  do  'e  think. 

Why,  old  Clapper  Walls,  if  you'll  give  him  some  drink  ; 

Give  a  dead  man  drink  ? — for  why  ? 

Why ;  when  be  was  alive  he  was  always  a-dty. 

Epitaph  at  Ldgh  Ddamerr,  Wilti, 

Halliwell  has  a  number  of  p.irticipial  adjectives  formed  in  this  way, 
as  a-choktd,  a-coathed,  a-paid,  apast,  afrilled,  ascat ;  but  inasmuch 
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as  (he  dialect,  as  a  rule  {see  above),  uses  this  prefix  with  all  past 
participles,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  encumber  these  pages  with 
a  repetition  of  every  verb  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  district 

3.  [il].  Prefix  before  a/cM'A.  [Plaiz-r,  miis'lur  Joa'unz  zaes  aew 
diiu  sprangkur  iSd-n  u  waeth  main-deen,]  please,  sir,  Mr.  Jones 
says  (liow)  the  watering-pot  is  not  worth  mending.  They  do 
zay  how  th'  old  man's  a  worth  thousands.  They  was  all  a  ate 
and  a  brokt,  eens  they  wadn  a  wo'th  nort. — Jan.  28,  i88a. 

4.  [Q].  Suffix,  redundant.  Used  by  many  individuals  by  way  of 
emphasis,  or  at  the  end  of  a  clause ;  Vou  never  ded-n  ought  to  a 
went-d.  It  is  very  commonly  heard  after  proper  names  when 
shouted:  Bteul-ul  Taum-u  I  Uurch-u!  Bill,  Tom,  Dick.  Many 
carters  and  plough-boys  invariably  use  it  when  calling  out  to  ui^e 
on  their  horses  or  oxen  hy  their  names:  Blausm-u!  KapUenUl 
Faurlem-u !  Chaur-eeu!  Blossom,  Captain,  Fortune,  Cherry. 

ABB  [aub],  sb.  Weaver's  weft,  L  e.  the  yarn  woven  across  the 
warp.  In  W.  S,  the  yams  composing  any  piece  of  cloth  are  called 
the  chain  {q.  p.),  and  abb  corresponding  to  the  warp  and  weft  of 
the  northern  counties.  The  abb  is  nearly  always  spun  from  carded 
wool,  and  hence  a  carded  warp,  such  as  that  used  in  weaving 
blankets,  flannels,  or  soft  woollens,  is  called  [u  aub  chaiii,]  an  abb- 
chain,  in  distinction  to  one  spun  from  combed  wool,  such  as  that 
used  in  weaving  serge,  which  is  a  [wus'turd,]  worsted  chain,  Halli- 
well  is  inaccurate  in  defining  abb  as  "  the  yarn  of  a  weaver's  warp." 
A  weaver's  art  consists  partly  in  so  adjusting  the  stroke  of  his 
loom  as  to  make  a  certain  required  number  of  threads,  or  in 
other  words,  a  certain  weight  of  abb  produce  the  required  length 
of  cloth. 

ABB  [aub],  sb.  Tech.  The  name  of  a  particular  sort  or 
quality  of  short-stapled  wool,  as  sorted,  usually  from  the  belly  part 
of  I  he  fleece. 

ABC  [aeti,  bee,  see].  The  alphabet.  [Dhee  urt  u  puur'tee 
skaulurd,  shoanir  nuuf I  wuy  kas-n  zai  dhee  aeu,  tee,  jm,]  thou 
art  a  pretty  scholar  sure  enough,  why  (thou)  canst  not  say  thy 
ABC. 

ABC  BOOK.     The  hook  from  which  infants  are  first  taught. 

ABC  FASHION  [aeu,  bee,  see faar -sheen].  Perfectly;  applied 
to  things  known,  as  a  trade,  a  lesson,  &c  A  man  would  be  said 
to  know  his  business  or  profession  a  b  cfaarsheen — i.  e.  as  perfectly 
as  his  alphabet. 

ABRAR  [ubae-ur],  v.t.  and  i.  To  tolerate,  to  endure.  I  can 
abear  to  see  a  riglur  fair  stand-up  fight,  but  I  can't  never  abear  to 
zee  boys  always  a  naggin  and  a  quardlin.  [Uur  k^od-n  ubaeur  vur 
tu  pa.:'urt  wai  ur  bwuuy,]  she  could  not  bear  to  part  wi lb  hei  hoy. . 
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ABHOR  [ubaur-],  v.  t.  To  endure.  Used  always  with  a  n^ative 
construction,  probably  from  confusion  with  abear.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  phrases  is,  I  can't  abhor  it,  [uur  kaant  tibaur-n\ — 
/.  e.  she  cannot  endure  him. 

Abhorrena  and  abhorrent  are  unknown. 

ABIDE  [ubuyd],  v.  t.  To  tolerate,  to  endure,  to  put  up  with; 
used  only  with  a  negative.  I  never  can't  abide  they  there  fine 
stickt-up  hussies. 

For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  peat  and  very  terrible ;  who  can  aUde  it  ? 

JMii.  a. 

ABIER  [ubee-ur],  a.     Dead,  but  unburied. 

[PoOTir  saul !  uur  mae'un  duyd  uunee  biit  tuudhoir  dai,  un  naew 
uur  luyth  ubefttr^  poor  soul !  her  man  (husband)  died  only  the 
other  day,  and  now  she  lies  dead  (but  unburied).     (Very  com.) 

ABLEMENT  [aeubl-munt],  i*.  t.  Ability,  mental  faculty;  in 
the  plur.  it  means  tools  or  gear  for  any  work. 

[A  plain'tee  u  aeublmufit  baewt  ee,]  a  plenty  of  ability  about  him.* 
We  should  ha  finished  avore  we  comed  away,  on'y  we  'ad-n  a-got 
no  ablements  'long  way  us. 

a.  Strength,  power.  1  'sure  ee,  mum,  I  bin  that  bad,  I  hant 
no  more  lofubimuni-n  u  cheeiil],  ('.  e.  strength  than  a  child. 

ABLENESS  [ae-ublnees],  strength,  agility. 

[Saum'feen  luyk  u  fuul  ur,  sm-aeubi-fua  baewt  ee',]  something 
tike  a  fellow,  some  strength  in  him. 

ABLISH  [aeTibleesh],  ad/.  Strong,  active ;  inclined  to  work. 
[U  ae-ubkesh  soaurt  u  yuung  chaap,]  an  active,  industrious  kind 
of  young  fellow. 

ABIX)W  [ubloa],  adv.    Blooming;  full  of  flower. 
The  primroses  be  all  ablow  up  oui  way. 

ABNER  [ab-mur].  Ch.  name.  The  pronunciation  of  this 
common  name  follows  the  rule  given  in  p.  17,  W.  S.  Dialed, 
whereby  the  «  is  changed  to  m  after  b. 

ABOMINATION  [bauminae-urshun],  u,^'.  Very  com.  [Tilz  u 
baum-ittaeurshun  sheeum  vur  tu  saar  dhu  poar  dhing  zu  bae'ud,] 
it  is  an  abominable  shame  to  serve  the  poor  thing  so  badly.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  dialect  speakers  take  the  iniiial  a  to  be  the  indef. 
demon,  adj.  in  this  and  many  other  words.     {See  list  of  A.  words.) 

ABOO  [ub^Ot  '^'-  Above,  more  than,  before  nouns  of  number 
or  quantity.     [Twaud-n  ubio'  u  dizen,]  it  was  not  more  than  a 

n  article  bcrore  it— [ilhaat-E  »  plain'tee :  dhur 
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dozen.  [Ee  gid  ut  tiie  un  udki-  u  beet,]  he  gave  it  him  (abused 
or  thrashed)  above  a  bit — i.  e.  very  completely.  Not  used  as  the 
opposite  or  below,  to  express  situation ;  in  this  sense  it  is  ubmo)'. 
[Taed-n  iibio'  u  muunth  ugau-n,  aay  zeed-n  aup-m  dhu  aur'chtit 
iibuuv  dhu  aewz,]  it  is  not  above  a  month  ago  I  saw  it  up  in 
the  orchard  above  the  house. 

ABOUT  [ubaewl].     i.  adv.     For  the  purpose  of. 

[Dhiish  yuur  haarti-feesh'ul,  lid'n  neet  u  bee't  lik  gfeo'd  oal  raafud 
duung,  K^wrw'/gifeen  voaT  uv  u  kraap  wai,]  this  new-fangled  artificial 
(manure)  is  not  nearly  as  effectual  as  good  old  rotten  dung,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crop.  "ITiat  there's  a  capical  sort  of 
a  maunger  'bout  savin  o'  com  and  chaff. 

s,  [ubaewt — baewt],  adv.  Engaged  upon  ;  at  work  upon.  The 
roramon  question.  What  are  you  doing?  is,  Haul  Vee  baewtl 
[Aa-y  biin  ubaiwt  dhu  suydur  chee^z  aul-z  maur'neen,]  I've  been 
working  at  the  cider  cheese  all  the  morning. 

Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  father's  businesa. — Luie  ii,  49. 

3.  adv.  In  different  places.  I've  a  got  a  sight  0'  work  about, 
and  I  can't  come  no  how,  vor  I  be  fo'ced  to  keep  gwain,  vor  to 
look  arter  so  much  o'  it 

4.  adv.  On  hand,  unfinished.  While  the  har\'est  is  about. 
Shockin  hand  vor  to  keep  work  about. 

ABOUT,  adv.  Idly  sauntering.  [Laeuzee  fuul"ur,  ee-z  auTces 
ubaewt^  lazy  fellow,  he  is  always  idly  strolling. 

A  man  who  had  hurt  his  hand  said  to  me,  [Neef  uun-ee  aay  kud 
yuez  mee  an',  aay  shfeod-n  bee  ubatu't^  if  only  I  could  use  my 
hand,  I  should  not  be  walking  about  idly. 

[Luy-ubaewt],  lie-about,  adj.  Drunken.  [Dhai  du  zai  aew  ee-z 
u  tuurubl  luy-ubaewt  fuulur,]  they  say  how  he  is  a  terribly 
drunken  fellow, 

[Um-ubaewt],  run  about,  («.)  adj.  Wandering,  restless,  gad-about : 
d.;cidedly  a  term  of  depreciation.  [Aay-v  u-yuurd  aew  ee-z  u  tuur'ubl 
urnubaewt  fuulnjr,]  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  very  roving  fcHow, 
This  would  be  said  of  a  man  who  often  changes  employment 

(^.)  sb.  A  pedlar.  '  [Aay  nilvur  doaim  daeiil  wai-  noa  urn- 
ubaewts,']  I  never  deal  with  pedlars. 

(f.)  Any  itinerant,  such  as  a  beggar,  a  tinker,  scissor-grinder, 
rag-and-bone  collector.     We  be  terTile  a-pestered  way  um-aboutr, 

(d.)  A  gossip.  [Uur-z  u  rig'lur  um-ubaewt.l  she  is  a  thorough 
gossip  or  news-carrier. 
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[Buyd  ubaewt],  («.)  v.  i.  To  loiter.  [Lfeok  shaarp-n  neet  buyd 
uhaewtf\  make  haste,  and  do  not  loiter. 

(p.)  To  be  given  to  drinking— 1.<.  to  staying  long  in  public- 
houses.  [Ee  du  buyii  ubaewt  maus  aul  dhu  wik  laung,]  he  stays 
drinking  in  public-houses  nearly  all  the  week  long  (instead  of 
attending  to  his  work  vndtrsluod). 

ABOUT  [ubaewt],  prep.  Upon ;  in  the  sense  of  upon  the  person. 
[Aay  aa'n  u-gaut  u  vaar'dn  ubaewt  mee,]  1  have  not  a  farthing 
about  me.  [Dhee-s  aurt  u  aeni  dhu  stik  ubaewt  dhu  baak  u  dheej 
ihou  oughtest  to  have  the  stick  (beaten)  upon  thy  back — or  \ubatwt 
dhee  guurt  ai'd,]  upon  thy  great  head.  The  meaning  is  some- 
thing more  than  around  or  upon;  force  and  very  close  contact 
are  implied.    Compare  the  phrase,  wrapped  my  cloak  ab<mt  me. 

ABOVE  A  BIT  [buuv-u-beet],  adv.    A  good  deal ;  entirely. 
Maister  let-n  'ave  it  s-moming  'bm'e  a  bit,  but  I  widn  bide  to 
hear  it ;  I  baint  no  ways  fond  o'  the  vulgar  tongue. 

ABOVE-BOARD  [ubfeo-boar],  adv.  Straightforward,  open, 
unconcealed.  [Kau-m  naewl  lat-s  ae'-ut  aul  fae'ur-n  uiioboar^ 
come  now  I  let  us  have  it  all  fair  and  above-board. 

ABRED  [ubree-d].     Reared  ;  brought  up;  //.  of  breed. 

The  writer  heard  the  following  piece  of  Billingsgate: 

[ManuTz  I  wuy  wus  u-baurnd  een  u  deesb  kifl  un  u-hrecd  aup 

een  u  tuuru  eep !]  manners !  why  (thou)  wast  born  in  a  dish-kettle ^ 

and  brought  up  in  a  turf-heap.* 

ABRICOCK  [ae-ubrikauk].     Apricot  (nearly  always  so). 
Our  abricocks  'ont  be  fit  to  pick  vor  another  vortnight 


Getaid  says: 

Tlie  fmit  is  named  , 

ABROAD  [ubroaud],  adv.    i.  Scattered  (semi-Tech.). 

[Deenir,  deeiir  1  dhu  raayn-z  u  kaum'een,  un  aul  dh-aay-z 
tibroaud^  dear,  dear  !  the  rain  is  coming  and  all  the  hay  is  lying  loose 
and  scattered.  After  being  mown,  hay  is  always  [droad  ubroa-ud^ 
thrown  abroad,  (.  e.  shaken  out  from  the  rows  left  in  cutting. 

3.   adv.    In  pieces,  or  separate  parts. 

[V-uur  u-t^okt  dhu  klauk  ubroa-ui^l,  has  he  taken  the  clock  to 
pieces?    [EesI  ktodn  dfie  noart  lEie  un,  voar  u  wuz  u-t^okt  aul    ' 

'  The  dish-ketll«  is  a  very  large  pot  hung  over  (he  fire. 

*  A  laTf-beap  here  meaiiE  i  shaniy  or  hui  such  ai  tquallers  liiiilJ  on  a  moor. 
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ubroa-ud^  yes,  (he)  could  not  do  anything  to  it,  until  it  was  taken 
all  to  pieces.  [Shaukeen  bwuuy  vur  braik  ubroa'ud-z  kloa'uz,] 
shocking  boy  for  tearing  his  clothes  to  pieces. 

3.  adv.  Unfastened,  undone,  open.  [Laur  Jiln !  dhee  frauk-s 
aul  uiroa'ud,']  law  Jane  !  thy  frock  is  all  unfastened. 

.  4.  Quite  flat ;  in  a.  roash.  [Skwaut  ubroaud  dhu  vingtir  oa  un,] 
squeezed  his  finger  quite  flat.  [Dhai  bee  fae'umus  taenidees,  dhai-ul 
bwuuyul  u^nxi'w^sae'um-z  u  diist  u  flaawiir,]  those  are  splendid 
potatoes,  they  will  boil  to  a  mash  like  a  dust  of  flour. 

5,  [ubroaud],  adv.  Open,  asunder  (very  com.).  My  head's 
splittin  abroad. 

ABROOD  [ubrfeo-d],  adj.     In  the  act  of  incubating. 

[Uur  laut  ubrh'd  uur  vfeol  tuym,]  she  sat  on  her  eggs  her  full 
time.  [Dh-oa'I  ain-z  ubriod  tu  laas,]  the  old  hen  is  sitting  at 
last.  Marked  obs.  by  Web.  and  no  quotation  later  than  1694  in 
Murray  ;  still  the  common  and  only  word  used  daily  by  everybody 
who  has  to  do  with  poultry.     See  Broody. 

ABUSY  [biie'zee].  Abusive,  insolent.  Most  commonly  used  in 
connexion  with  drunk.  Upon  the  subject  of  Temperance  a  man 
thus  delivered  himself  to  the  writer:  [Aay  doa'un  oa'l  wai  dhai 
dhae'ur  tai'toa'utluri— aay  bee  vur  u  draap  u  suydur  een  mec 
wuurk — un  aay  doa'un  oa^l  wai  dhai*  dhut-s  druungk-n  bufzee,  dhai 
lae^un-oa  gfeod  tu  noa'bau'dee,]  I  don't  hold  with  those  teeto- 
talers; I  am  for  a  drop  of  cider  in  my  work  ;  and  I  don't  hold  with 
those  who  are  drunk  and  abusive,  they  are  no  good  to  anybody. 

ACCORDING  [koa'rdeen],  adv.  Dependent  upon :  contingent. 
[D-ee  dhingk  ee-ul  bee  ae-ubl  vur  kaum?  Wuul,  Itaa'n  tuui 
ee  nilzaa'klee,  t-aez  kea-rdeen  wuur  aayv  u-fdneesh  or  noa,] 
Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  come?  Well,  (I)  cannot 
tell  you  exactly ;   it  is  dependent  upon  whether  I  have  finished 

ACCOUNT  [kaewnt],  sb.  Consideration,  worthy  of  respect. 
[Ee  id-n  noa  kaewnt,]  is  a  very  common  expression,  to  signify  that 
the  person  is  of  no  social  position  or  consideration. 

ACCUSE  [ukeft'z],  v.    To  invite,  to  inform,  to  appoint. 

[Uvoar  uur  duyd  uur  ul^os  dhat  uur  weesh  vur  tu  kaar  ur,]  before 
she  died  she  appointed  those  she  wished  to  carry  her — /.  e.  her  corpse 
at  the  funeral.  [Ee  wuz  maa'yn  jiilees  kuz  ee  waud-n  uklos  tu  dhu 
Buupiir,]  he  was  very  jealous  because  he  was  not  invited  to  the 
supper.  [Dliai  wuz  ukig-s  uvoar  an-,  un  zoa  dhai  wuz  u-prai-pae'ur,] 
they  were  informed  beforehand,  and  so  they  were  prepared. 

ACKLY  [aa'klee — emphatic,  haaklee],  adv.  Actually,  unques- 
tionably.    [Aay  aaklee  kaecii-n  wai  uro  een  liz  an*,]   I   actually 
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caught  him  with  them  in  his  hand.  [Dhu  UuHfuns  bee  gwain  tu 
ju'jmp  oa'vur  dh-uur'dl,  dhai  aa-klu  bee,]  the  elephants  are  going 
to  jump  over  the  hurdle,  they  are  actually;  said  in  desciibing  a 
flaming  circus  placard. 

ACT  [aa-k(l)].  v.   i.     To  do. 

[Haut  bee  aa'kteen  oa  ?],  is  the  common  way  of  asking — What 
are  you  doing?  or.  What  are  you  up  to? 

2.  To  pretend,  to  simulate,  to  sham. 

[Ee  aak  bae'ud  un  zoa  dhai  lat  un  goo,]  he  pretended  to  be 
ill,  and  so  they  let  him  go.  [Kraaftee  oal  kauk,  ee  kn  aa-k 
dh-oal  soa-jur  su  wuul-z  waun  yuur-n  dhae'ur,]  crafty  old  cock; 
he  can  act  the  old  soldier  as  well  as  one  here  and  there;  i.e.  perform 
the  tricks  usually  credited  to  old  soldiers. 

Speaking  of  an  old  dog  which  was  going  along  limping,  a  keeper 
said :  He  idn  on'y  acting  lame ;  he  always  do,  hon  he  reckonth 
he've  ado'd  enough  — t.  e.  pretending  lameness.— Dec.  24,  1883, 

AD  I  fad].  A  quasi  oath.  One  of  those  half- apologetic  words 
like  Gor  \  Gad  !  Gar  I  which  vulgar  people  use  thoughtlessly,  but  who 
would  be  shocked  to  be  told  they  swore.  Ad  zooks  !  ad  zounds  1 
are  veiy  common.    See  Exmoor  Scold.  11.  17,  72,  85,  93. 

■  ADAM  AND  EVE  [Adumun-eev].  i.  The  plant  wild  orchis 
— Orchis  mascula  (very  com,). 

2.  Wild  arum — Arum  maculalum. 

ADAM'S  APPLE.     Sec  Eve's  Apple. 

ADAM'S  WINE  [Adumz  wuyn].  Water ;  never  called  Adam's 
Ale. 

ADDER'S  TONGUE  [adurz  tuung].  Wild  !mim—Arum 
atacu/atum. 

ADDICK  [adik].  Whether  this  means  adder  or  haddock,  or  what 
besides,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  deafest  creature  known. 

[Su  dee-f-s  u  ad-ik,1  is  the  commonest  superlative  of  deaf,  and  is 
heard  more  firequently  than  [dee-f-s  u  paus]  (post). 

Thart  %o  dMTc  as  a  Haddkk  in  chongji  weather. 

Ex.  Seald.  I.  123. 

ADDLE  [ad'l],  sb.    A  tumour  or  abscess. 

[Ee-v  u-gaut  u  guurt  ad'l  pun  uz  nak,  su  beg-z  u  ain  ag',]  he  has 
a  great  tumour  on  his  neck  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

V.  To  render  putrid.  Hens  which  sit  badly  are  said  to  addle 
their  eggs.  [Nauyz  unuuf  vur  Xadl  tlneebaudeez  braa'yni,]  noise 
enough  to  addle  one's  brains. 

ADDLED  EGGS  [adl  igz,  adl  agz],  are  those  which  have  been 
sal  upon  without  producing  chickens. 
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ADDLE-HEAD  [adl  ai-d].     Epithet  implying  stupidity. 

ADDLE    HEADED    [adl    aidud].      Confused,    thoughtless, 

stupid. 

ADOOD  [u-diied].  Done;  /.  prt.  of  do.  There  is  another 
/,  part,  \u-duund,'\  but  they  are  not  used  indiscriminately  ;  the  first 
is  transitive,  the  second  intrans.  To  an  inquiry  when  some 
repair  will  be  completed,  would  be  said :  [T-1  aul  bee  u-diied  gin 
maaTu  nait,]  it  will  all  be  done  by  to-morrow  night.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  said :  [Dhai  ad-n  u-4uund  haun  aay  kaum,]  they 
had  not  done,  i'.  e.  finished,  when  I  arrived. 

ADVANCE  [udvaa'ns],  reflective  v.  Used  in  the  sense  of  putting 
oneself  forward  in  an  intrusive  manner. 

[Waut  shud  ee'  udvaans  ee'z-zuul  vaurP]  what  should  bt  push 
himself  forward  for  ?  A  good  singing-bird  was  thus  described  to 
the  writer:  [Ee  diie  udvaans  ilzzuul  su  boal-z  u  luyunt,]  he  does 
come  forward  (in  the  cage)  as  boldly  as  a  lion. 

AFEARD  {a{t.ir\aA\  part.  adj.  Afraid,  frightened.  [Waut  bee 
uficurd  oa!']  what  are  you  afraid  of?  (Very  com.)  This  old 
word,  so  long  obsolete,  is  creeping  back  into  modem  literature. 

A/rrJe  (or  trobelid,  K.  H.  P.).  Tertitus,  perterritus  (turbatus,  p«rtUTb- 
aim,  K.  P.).— /y™/.  Pnn;. 

Wat  wendest  ]>ou  now  so  me  a-/ert ;  ^v  art  an  haslit  man. 

Sir  FeniiHbrai,  L  387. 
Ich  was  a/i^  of  bure  face,  Ihauh  hue  f»ire  were. 

Piers  Ftewman,  iL  I.  10. 
It  semeb  bat  srche  prelatis  &  newe  religious  ben  a-ftrd  of  cristis  gospel. 

Wytlif,   Works,  p.  59. 
Beje  wAa-fird  of  bem  (bat  tleen  thebodl— Zvifiii.  4.     (Wyclif  vers.) 
AFFORD  [uvooTird].     Used  in  selling.     [Aay  kaa'n  uvoeurd-n 
t-ee  vur  dhaat  dhaeur,]  I  cannot  afford  it  to  you  for  that  (price). 

AFFURNT  [fuur-nt]  v.  a.    To  offend,  to  affront 
[Wautiivur  ee  du  due,  doan'ee  fuurnl-n^  whatever  you  do,  do 
not  affront  him,  is  very  common  advice  given  by  a  father  to  a  son 
going  to  a  new  ma'ter. 

AFTER  [aa-dr],  adv.  Even  with,  alongside  of.  I  beard  a  roan 
say,  in  speaking  of  thrashing  com  by  steam-power : 

[Dhu  ee'njiin  wain  zu  vaa's,  wuz  fooTJs  vut  t-ae'u  the'  viirt-an- 
dhu  shee'z — waun  kfeod-n  nuuth'een  neeur  keep  aup  aa-dr,"]  the 
engine  went  so  fast,  (we)  were  obliged  to  have  two  (men)  to  hand 
the  sheaves— one  could  not  nearly  keep  up  after — »'.  e.  the  supply 
even  with  the  demand.  With  any  verb  of  motion  it  means  to  fetch 
— [zain  aa'dr,  goo  aadr,  uurn  aa'dr',]  send,  go,  run— to  fetch. 

AFTER  A  BIT  [aadr  u  beet,  aadr  beet],  adv.  pHr.     In  a  little 
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whQe ;  after  a  time.  [Dhilfee  pIae'us-1  bee  tu  bee  zoa-uld  aa-dr 
beet,'\  that  place  will  be  for  sale  before  very  long.  \_Aadr  u  beet, 
shl-ae'u  sau'm,]  in  a  short  time  (I)  shall  have  some.  There 
are  various  fine  shades  of  meaning  to  this  phrase,  which  are  by 
no  means  fully  conveyed  by  the  above  definitions.  In  the  first 
case  an  interval  of  years  might  be  meant  and  so  understood; 
in  the  second  a  waiting  for  the  season  of  the  year  is  implied. 

AFTERCLAP  [aadrklaap].  Arrih-e pensie ;  non-adherence  to 
a  bargain,  or  a  shuffling  interpretation  of  it.  [Au'nur  bruyt  un 
noa  aa'dr-klaaps,']  bonour  bright  and  no  aflerclaps,  is  a  constant 
expression  in  contracting  bargains  or  agreements. 

These  toppingly  gesls  be  id  number  but  ten. 

As  welcome  in  dairie  u  Beares  among  men. 

Which  being  descried,  take  heede  of  you  shall, 

Foi  danger  oiafier  claps,  after  that  fall. —  Tusstr,  49  d, 

AFTERDAVY  [aa-fturdae-uvee,  aa-dr-dae-uvee].  Affidavit.  This 
is  a  vord,  which  though  common  enough,  has  a  kind  of  importance 
as  being  known  to  be  connected  with  the  law,  and  it  is  therefore 
generally  pronounced  with  deliberation  as  above ;  gradually  the 
sound  slides  into  the  second  mode  if  the  word  is  repeated  several 
times.  I'll  take  my  bible  [aadc-dae'uvee]  o'  it,  is  a  very  common 
asseveration. 

AFTER  GRASS  [aa'dr  graas],  sb.  In  other  districts  called  after- 
math or  laHer-matk,  but  seldom  in  this.  The  grass  which  grows 
after  the  hay  is  gone.  It  is  not  a  second  Crop  to  be  mown,  but  to  be 
fed.  The  term  is  applied  to  old  pasture  or  meadow  which  has  been 
mown,  and  not  of^en  to  clovers  and  annual  grasses.     Ste  Seconi>- 

GRASS. 

AFTERNOON  FARMER  [aardrnfeon  faar-mur],  ih.  (Very 
com.)  One  who  is  always  behind — i.  e.  late  in  preparing  his  land, 
in  sowing  or  harvesting  his  crops.     See  Arrism. 

AG  [ag],  V.  t.  To  nag,  to  provoke,  to  keep  on  scolding. 
Her'll  ag  anybody  out  o'  their  life,  her  will. 

Thy  skin  all  vlagged,  with  nort  bet  Ag^ng,  and  Venking,  and  Tiliisbness. 
BxmoorScoUA.  75. 

AGAIN  [ugee-un].     Twice,  double. 

[Dhik  dhaeur  dhaeur-z-u  aa-rd  ugee-un-z  tuudhnir],  that  there 
one  there  is  twice  as  hard  as  the  other.  [S-avee ugeeun]  ^=  twice 
as  heavy :  [z-oa'uld  ugee'un],  twice  as  old,  &c  In  all  senses 
pronounced  as  above.     See  CouE  again. 

AGAINST  [ugins'],  adv.  Towards;  in  the  direction  of.  A 
young  man  speaking  of  a  young  woman  said  :  [Aay  waint  ugim  ur,] 
1  went  to  meet  her. — Aug.  25,  1883. 
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>en  wey  he  nom  to  Londone  ■  he  &  alle  his,  • 

As  king  fi  prince  oflondt  ■  wi>  nobteye  ynou  ; 
.43^11  him  wi)i  uiLir  procession  '  {Kit  folc  of  toune  dfou, 
&  vndcrueiig  him  vaire  inuu  '  as  king  of  \iis  torn). 

A'ai/.  of  Glouctsler,   Will,  tki  Conqutrer,  1.  aio. 
And  preyelh  hir  for  to  riden  ayin  tlie  queene, 
Tlie  honour  of  bis  regne  lo  susteene. 

Chauctr,  Man  of  Lawti  Tale,  I.  4811. 
Bot  when  Sejrnt  Wultrud  wyst  [at  |iuse  relehes  weron  comyiig, 
W.  Bcession  aiiynes  hem,  fulle  liolylyclie  he  went  >o. 
And  btoujt  hem  to  fe  aut',  jie  Udyes  Evneyng, 
And  set  }at  lytuUe  shryne  upo3  Seynt  Edes  >ut«r  also. 

C&ron.  yU.  A  D.  1410,  st.  7+8. 
What  man  is  this  that  uttamOk  agaytist  xa  in  thefelde? 

Covirdtttis  Vers.  ((Tfmvfi  xxiv.  65.) 
Against  whom  came  queen  Guenevcr,  and  met  with  him, 
And  made  great  joy  of  his  coming. 

Malory,  Marte  ^ Arthur,  vol.  i,  p,  179, 

AG.'\ST  [ugaas-],  ad.    Afraid,  fearful.     I  be  agasi  'bout  Ihey 
there  mangle ;  I  ver'ly  bleive  the  grub'l  ate  every  one  o'm. 
And  he  hem  told  tijtiy  '  ivhiclie  tvo  while  beres 
Iladde  gon  in  >e  gardyn   'and  him  ai^st  maked. 

Will.  ofPaUrmi,  L  1773. 

I  sei  to  Jow,  my  frendis,  |>at  ^  ben  not  agast  aS  hem  ^at  sleen  )>e  body. 

Wyclif,   Works,  p.  Jo  (quoting  Luke  lii,  4). 
And  )i3n  let  )>ow  ))yn  homys  blowe  :  a  Jiousant  at  o  blaste. 
And  wanne  )>e  (rensche  men  it  knowe :  |>ay  wolle)>  beo  soce  agaste. 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  I,  3 1 77. 

See  also  Ibid.  11.  1766,  3316,  3603,  433S,  4413,  4687,  4710.     S;e 
Ex.  Scolds  1.  229. 

AGE  [aeuj].  In  speaking  of  an  absent  person  or  animal  the 
commonest  form  of  inquiry,  among  even  educated  people,  is — 
What  age  man  \a  et^  What  age  oss  is  er?  The  direct  address 
would  be,  [Uw  oal  bee  yiie  ?],  how  old  be  you? 

AGENTSHIP  [aeujun-shilp],  si.    Agency. 
He've  a  tookt  tli'  agentship  vor  the  Industrial  Insurance ;  but 
who's  gwain  vor  t'insure  he? 

AGGERMONY  [ag'urmunee],  ib.  The  plant  Agrimonia 
Eupatoria. 

AGGRAVATE  [^-urvaeut],  v.  To  tease,  to  exasperate. 
[Uur-z  dhu  moo'ees  ag-un>ae'uieens  oal  buunl  uvur  aay  kumd 
u!crau'st — uur-z  unuuf'  t-ag-u/raeut  dhu  vuur-ee  oal  fuul'ur,]  she  is 
the  most  a^ravatingest  old  bundle  ever  I  came  across — she  is 
enough  to  aggravate  the  very  Old  fellow. 

AGIN  [ugdn*,  gtin].     i.  In  preparation  for,  until. 

[Mus  saeuv  dhai  gee'z  giin   Kuursmus,]  (I)  must  keep  those 
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g^ese  in  preparation  for  Chnstmas.     [Aay  kaan   paay  ut  gUit 
Zad'urdee  nait,]  1  cannot  pay  it  until  Saturday  night 

X.  Against,  in  violent  contact  with.  [Ee  droa'vd  au-p  ugiin 
dhu  gee'ut,]  he  drove  against  the  gate.     See  Gin. 

AGO  [ugfco',  ugoo'],  past  pari.  o(  to  go  =  gone.  It  is  strange  the 
dialect  should  have  so  completely  kept  apart  from  the  literary 
usage,  as  to  have  exactly  reversed  the  meanings  of  ago  and  a^tie 
as  given  in  the  Dictionaries.  Inasmuch  as  both  forrtis,  in  both 
senses,  seem  to  be  archaic,  or  at  least  Mid.  Eng.,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  how  in  modem  literature  ago  has  come  to  be  confined  to  lime 
gone — while  gone  and  agone  have  become  applicable  to  motion 
only.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  by  what  process  the 
precise  opposite  has  come  to  pass  in  the  spoken  English  of  the 
West 

It  appears  (see  Murray)  only  to  have  changed  from  the  older 
form  agin  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  have  ceased  in 
literature,  in  this  sense,  before  a.d.  1700.  Since  the  last  century  it 
has  only  remained  in  polite  English  as  an  adjective  of  lime — "  an 
hour  ago." 

[Wuur-s  u-bdn  tiie  ?  dhee-urt  lae'ut-s  yiezhl,  dhiu  bee  aul  w^fo-z 
aaf  aa-wur,]  where  hast  thou  been  ?  thou  art  late  as  usual ;  they  are 
all  ago  this  half-hour.  [Dhur  yiiez  tu  bee  u  sait  u  ratuts  yuur, 
bijd  nuw  dhai  bee  aul  ugio;"]  there  used  to  be  a  sight  of  rabbits 
here,  but  now  they  are  all  ago. 

I'd  agot  a  capical  lot  one  time,  but  they  be  ago,  and  I  an't 
a-had  none  vor  a  brave  while. 

And  so  it  fiell  on  hem,  in  fleith  '  (Tor  FTanle's  \b.I  (ley  Tud, 

pal  her  grace  was  agoo  ■  ffor  grucchinge  clicre, 
ffor  pe  wronge  Jat  pey  wroujlc  ■  lo  wisdom  afTorc, 

/ferj  floa/man.  Rich.  Rfd.  iii.  345. 
poj  I  tell  ]>is  it]th  whenne  I  am  a^  hens,  no  n1a.11  woUe  trowe  me. 

Gala  Reman,  p.  8. 

Alas '.  heo  saide,  and  nelavo !  to  longe  y  lyue  in  londe 
Now  is  be  Tram  me  agi>'.   t«t  schold  be  mjm  hosbohtte. 

Sir  Ftrumbras,  I.  2793. 

(See  also  Ibid.  11.  ago,  IJ15, 1648,  1764,2351, 1794,  2958,  2986, 
4013,  4009) 

Bot  when  Edw;^  was  ^us  a  gv, 

Edgar  his  brotlier  was  matle  ]>□  kyng. 

CAivn.  filed.  s(.  195.     (See  also /&;/.  at.  laS,  &c) 
Dost  Ihink  I  euer  c'tiad  the  art 
To  plou  my  ground  up  with  my  carl 

My  beast  are  all  1  go<. 
Semersa  Man's  Compla'nt  (xvii.  cent.).     Ei.  Staid,  p.  7. 
See  also  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  48. 
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AGONE  [ugaun],  adv.  Ago.  This  form  is  nearly  invariable. 
(See  Ago.)  Twas  ever  so  long  agone.  I  'count  must  be  up  a 
twenty  year  agoiu.  [Zabm  yuur  vgau'n  kaum  Kaii'lmus,]  seven 
years  ago  next  Candlemas. 

Dr.  Murray  says  :  "The  full  form  agom  has  been  contracted  lo 
ago  in  some  dialects.  ...  In  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
ago  became  the  ordinary  prose  form  from  Caxton ;  but  a^om  has 
remained  dialectally,  and  as  an  archaic  and  poetic  variant  to  the 
present  day." 

Such    phrases   as   long  agoncy  forty   year  agone,  ever   so    long 
agone,  &c.,  are  quite  familiar  to  all  West-country  folk. 
And  some  also  ben  of  ^  mute 
Tliat  comen  bot  a  nhlle  agon 
And  |iei  auanced  were  anon. 

Cew/r,  Tcdeofthi  Cof.rs,  I.  g. 
For  long  agene  I  have  foi^t  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  lime  is  chanfred. 

7inJ  Gtnt.  of  Vemtta,  III.  J. 
Oh,  he's  dnink,  Sir  Tobv,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyea  were  set  at  eight  i'  llie 
morning  \~Twd/ih  Nigkl,  V.  i. 

And  my  master  left  me,  because  Ihiee  days  agone  I  fell  sick . 

1  Sam. XKJi.  13. 
AGREEABLE  [ugrai'ubl],  atfj.     In  accord  with  ;  consenting  to  ; 
willing  to  agree  with.     [Waud-ee  zai  tiie  u  kwaurt?    Aay  bee 
ugrai-ubf],  what  do  you  say  to  a  quart  ?    I  am  willing  to  join  you, 

AGREED  [ugree-d],  adj.  Planned  ;  arranged,  as  by  conspiracy  ; 
in  league,  [Twuz  u-greed  dhing,  uvoar  dhai  droad  een,]  it  was 
a  planned  conspiracy,  before  they  threw  in — i.  e.  their  hats  for  a 
wrestling  bout 

Pass'l  o'  rogues,  they  be  all  agreed — i.  e.  in  league  together. 

AGV  [aeujee],  v.  i.  To  show  signs  of  age;  to  become  old, 
[Uur  ae-ujus  vaas,]  she  ages  fast.  [Siinz  ilz  wuyv  duyd,  ee  du 
ae'ujee  maa'ynlee,]  since  his  wife  died  he  ages  mainly. 

I  ant  a-zecd  th*  old  man  siiize  dree  wiks  avore  Make'lmus 
(Michaelmas),  gin  I  meet-n  s'mornin,  and  I  was  a  frightened  lo 
zee  how  the  old  man  d'a^j'. 

AH  !  (o.)  (voice  raising),  [aa'u],  inttrj.  Ah  1  Interrogative  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  =  indeed  1  yoii  don't  say  so  I 

(^.)  (voice  falling).  Exclamation  of  disgust  or  disappointment. 
[/4a'a/ wuy-s-n  muyn  ?  dhae'ur  dhee-s  u-toa-urd-n  I],  ah  I  why 
dost  not  take  care?  there  !  thou  hast  broken  it. 

(f.)    Simple  Oh  I    Ah  t  my  dear,  I  be  very  glad  you  be  come. 

A,  le  blynde  fooles,  drede  4e  to  lese  a  moisel  of  mete  )ian  o  poynt  of  charite  ? 
Wydif,  Eng.  IVortt,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  171. 
A,  [lenke  )e,  ^rete  men,  >al  ^is,  &c. — Itid.  p.  179. 
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AH  1  [aa-u].     Yes.    [Bee*ul-s  u-ad  dhi  naivugee-un?    AaniOi 
Bill,  hast  had  thy  knife  a^aia  ?    Ves. 
AICH  [ae*uch].    The  name  of  the  aspirate  A  (alwajrs). 
AILER.    See  Heai-er. 

ATLING  IRON  [aa-yuleen  uyur],  si.  An  implement  for 
breaking  off  the  spear  from  barley.     See  Barley  Staup. 

Alls  [aaTulz],  si.  Usually  applied  to  the  beard  of  barley  when 
broken  off  from  the  grain.  These  little  spears  are  always  called 
[baarlee  aayuiz].  The  individual  husks  of  any  com  are  also  called 
\_aayuis].  The  term  is  only  applied  to  the  separated  spear  or  husk 
— never  when  still  attached  to  the  grain.  The  singular  is  not  often 
used,  but  I  heard  it  said:  [Ee-vu-gaut  u  aayitl  u  daewst  een 
dh-ny  oa  un,]  he  has  an  ail  o(  dust — i.  e.  a  husk  in  his  eye.  See 
DowsT. 

AIM  [aim],  v.     i.  To  intend,  to  desire,  to  purpose. 

[Niivur  muyn  dhur-z  u  deenir,  ee  daed-n  a/m  t-aa-t  ee,]  never 
mind,  there's  a  dear,  he  did  not  intend  to  hit  you.  [Ee  du  aim  tu 
bee  mae'ustur,  doa-un  ur?],  he  intends  to  be  master,  does  he  not? 

2.  To  attempt  Be  ure  nobody  widn  never  aim  vor  to 
break  in  aod  car  away  your  Sowers.  "  Carry  away  "  is  a  common 
euphemism  for  ilea/. 

Olyner  cgerlich  po  gati  to  lok  :  and  smot  til  liim  wi)>  ire, 
And  fymtdt  ful  eueae  to  Jyue  ))e  strok  ;  [«  sanyn  on  is  swyre. 

Sir  Ftrumbras,  1.  734, 

AIN  [aiu  ain(d  u-ai'n(d],  v.  t.  To  throw  (usual  word),  [Dhu 
bwuuyz  bee  arneen  stoaitnz  tu  dhu  duuks,]  the  boys  are  throwing 
stones  at  the  ducks.  [Aa'l  aup  wai  u  tuurmut  un  arn  un  tu  dhu 
guurt  ai'd  u  dhee,]  I  will  take  up  a  turnip  and  throw  it  at  the  great 
bead  of  thee.  This  was  said  in  the  writer's  presence  by  a  man  to 
an  offending  boy.    A.S.  kanan,  to  stone. 

AIR  [aenn],  sb.  and  v.  t.  Always  pronounced  as  a  distinct 
dissyllable. 

Somme  ia  er>e,  somnK  in  aUr,  tomme  in  helle  d&p. — Piers  Flaw.  it.  117. 
Place  hiue  \a  good  ayir,  let  KniChly  snd  warme 
Aod  take  in  due  season  wax,  honie  and  swarme, — Tiiiser,  16/zo. 

AISLE  [uyul,  aayul],  sb.  The  pa.<;sage  between  the  pews  in  a 
church  or  chapel.  We  know  nothing  of  any  distinction  between 
nave  and  aisles ;  but  there  js  [«  aa'yii[\  to  every  church.  See 
Alley. 

AITHERWAYS[aidhurwaiz],  «>/*/'■  Either  (constant  use);  quite 
distinct  from  the  adj.  or  pron.,  which  is  always  \uudhur^  othet. 
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Aithtrways  you  must  go  to  once,  or  else  tidn  no  good  vor  to 
go  *t  all. 

AIVER.     Su  Eaveb. 

AL.\CK-A-DAY  I  [ulaak  u  dai].  An  exclamation  of  sorrow  or 
regret.    Alas-a-day !  or  alas !  are  not  heard. 

ALE  [aeul].  In  West  Somerset,  unlike  the  Midland  Counties, 
ale  is  the  weaker  beverage ;  brewed  from  the  malt  after  the  beer  has 
been  extracted  from  it.  Ale  is  usually  sold  in  the  public-houses  at 
half  the  price  of  beer.  At  Burton,  the  Beeropolis,  this  is  precisely 
reversed. 

ALE-TASTER  [ae-ul  tae-ustur],  sh.  An  officer  still  annually 
appointed  by  ancient  court  leet ;  at  Wellington  his  duties,  however, 
have  entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 

ALEEK  [uleek-,  ulik-],  adv.    Alike  (always). 
One  of  our  oldest  saws  is  : 


This  perpetuates  the  old  belief  that  a  change  of  weather  always 
comes  on  Friday. 

ALIE  [uluy].  aiv.     In  s.  recumbent  position ;  lying  flat. 

The  grass  is  shockin  bad  to  cut,  tis  all  alie.  Zend  out  and 
zit  up  the  stitches,  half  o'm  be  alie  way  this  here  rough  wind. 
See  Go-lie. 

ALL  [aul],  sb.    The  completion ;  the  last  of  anything. 

PJaise,  sir,  all  the  coal's  a  finished — t.  e.  the  last  of  it.  [Aay  shl 
dig  aul  mee  tae'udeez  tumaaru,]  I  shall  dig  all  my  potatoes  to- 
morrow— ('.  e.  I  shall  complete  the  digging.  This  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible,  even  if  the  speaker  had  been  digging  continuously 
for  weeks  previously.  So,  "  I  zeed  em  all  out,"  means  not  that  I 
saw  the  whole  number  depart,  but  the  last  of  them. 

ALL  [aul],  adv.    Quite,  entirely. 

Her  gid'n  all  so  good's  he  brought.  Thy  taties  be  ail  so  bad's- 
the  tothers.  Her  and  he  be  all  o'  one  mind  about  it.  This  is 
one  of  those  expletive  and  yet  expressive  words  which  is  constantly 
used  to  complement  phrases,  but  which  can  only  be  defined  by 
many  ■  examples  :  [^W  tde  smaa-rsh.  Au-l  tiie  un  aunpaa'wur. 
Au'l  tiie  slaatur.  Au-l  t&e  u  sluur'ee.  Au'l  tiie  u  dring-ut.  Au'l 
tbe  u  eep,  ^aVtUeusmuutt.  ^»/ tu  noaurt,]  all  toanunpower 
— all  to  slalter — all  to  a  slurry — all  to  a  dringet — all  to  a  hcep — all 
to  a  smutter — all  to  nort  {q.  ».).     See  Four-alls. 

ALl^ABOUT  [aul  ubaewt].     Scattered,  in  disorder. 

[Dhai  bee  ugoo'  un  laf'  dhur  dhingz  aul  ubaewt^  they  are  gone 
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and  (have)  left  their  things  (/.  e.  tools)  scattered  about.  [Dhaat-s 
auluiaewl  ut,]  that's  the  whole  matter. 

ALI^ABROAD.     Unfastened,  scattered.     See  Abroad. 

10/3D. 

ALL  ALONG  [aul  ulaung],  adv.  i.  Throughout,  from  the 
beginning,  without  interruption. 

[Aay  toa'utd  ee  zoa  awi  ulawng,}  I  told  you  so  throughout.  [T-u 
biin  shau-lceen  aams  wadhur  j«7  ulau-ng,']  it  has  been  shoclcing 
harvest  weather  without  change  from  the  commencement. 

3.  Lying  flat ;  at  full  length. 

[Ee  aup  wai  uz  vuys  un  aat-n  au-l ulaung,1  he  up  with  his  fist 
and  hit  him  down  flat.  [Aay  eech  mee  vfeot  un  vaald  au-l  uiawng,'] 
I  caught  my  foot  and  fell  at  full  length. 

Zo  got  behind,  and  wey  a  'rown 

He  pulled  near  twcnly  o'  mun  down 

Ami  iwentj  droad  oloiig.—reiir  Pindar,  Keyal  Viiil,  p.  n. 

ALL  OF  A  UGH  [aul  uv  u  uuh],  a.iv.  One-sided,  bent, 
out  of  truth,  aslant.  [Dhik-ee  pau's  uz  airl  uv  u  uuh,"]  that  post  is 
quite  one-sided.     Poor  old  fellow,  he  is  come  to  go  ail  of  a  ugh. 

ALL  ONE  [au'l  waun],  adv.     Just  the  same. 
[Wur  aay  goo'us,  ur  wur  aay  doa-un,  t-aez  au-l  waun  tu  mee,] 
whether  I  go,  or  whether  1  do  not,  it  is  just  the  same  to  me. 

ALL  ON  END  [au'l  un  een].  On  the  quivlve;  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation ;  with  ears  on  end.  The  writer  heard  in  reference 
to  an  exciting  local  trial;  [We  wuz  au-l  un  em  tu  yuur  iied  u- 
kaard  dhu  dai,]  we  were  eagerly  anxious  to  hear  who  had  carried 
the  day—  1.  e.  won  the  trial. 

ALL  OUT  [au'l  aewt],  a.    Finished,  used  up. 

[Plaiz-r  dhu  suydur-z  aw!  aewt,'\  please,  sir,  the  cider  is  all 
finished — i.e.  the  cask  is  empty.  [Dhu  woets  bee  au-l  aevl,}  the 
oats  are  all  finished.     Compare  "out  of  print,"  '■out  of  stock." 

ALL-OVERISH  [au  1  oa-vureesh].  Out  of  sorts  ;  rather  poorly, 
generally,  but  without  any  particular  local  ailment. 

ALL  SAME  [au^l  sae-um.]  Just  the  same,  of  no  consequence. 
[Taez  au-l  saeum  tu  mee,  say  tuul  ee,  wuur  yiie  du  buy  un  ur  noa,} 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me,  I  tell  you,  whether  you  buy  it  or  not. 

ALL  SAME  TIME  [au'l  sae'um  tuym],  adv.  Notwithstanding, 
nevertheless,  yet. 

[Aay  zaed  aay  wiidn, au-l safum  tuym,  neef  yfie-l  praunius,  &c ,] 
I  said  I  would  not  (do  it),  nevertheless,  if  you  will  promise,  &.c. 
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ALL  TO.    Where  in  other  dialects  they  say  all  of  or  all  in,  we 

in  W.  S.  say  all  to.  [Aay  wuz  u  strfeokt  aut  tiie  a  eep,]  I  was  struck 
all  of  a  heap.  So  All  to  a  muck,  All  to  a  sweat,  AU  to  a  shake, 
All  to  a  miz-maze.  All  to  a  slatter.     See  All,  adv. 

ALL  TO  A  MUC.GLE  faul  tiie  u  muugl].  In  a  muddle,  con- 
fusion. [Uur  ziimd  awl  tile  u  muug-l,  poour  soal,  aadr  ee  duyd,] 
she  seemed  all  to  a  mu^Ie,  poor  soul,  after  he  died. 

[Dhu  aew2  wuz  aul  tiU  u  muug-1,1  the  house  was  all  to  a  muggle. 

ALL  TO  BITS  [aul  tiie  beets].  I    Completely  smashed  in 

ALL  TO  PIECES  [aui  tiie  peesez].  J       pieces ;  quite  done  up. 

ALL  TO  PIECES  [au'l  tfie  pees'ez].  Infirm;  said  of  a  man 
or  a  horse.  [PooTir  oal  blid,  ee-z  aul  tiie  peesez  wai  dhu 
rbemaafiks,]  poor  old  blood,  he  is  quite  done  up  with  the  rheu- 
matism. [Aew.z  dh-oa'l  aus  ?  Oal  aul  tiie  peeies^  how  is  the 
old  horse?  Oh  I  quite  knocked  up.  [Dhu  ween  buust  oap  dhu 
weendur  un  Eoaurd-n  aul  tiie  pees'es^  the  wind  burst  open  the 
window  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

ALL-UNDER-ONE  [aul  uundur  waun],  phr.  At  the  same 
time.  (Very  com.)  Tidn  worth  while  to  go  o'  purixjse  vor  that 
there — hon  I  comes  up  about  the  plump,  can  da  it  all  under  one. 

For  all  [vur  au'l],  adv.    Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

[farow/yiiebeesukliivur,  yiiekaa-nkau'mut,]  notwithstanding 
that  you  are  so  clever,  you  cannot  accomplish  it. 

For  all  that  [vur  aul  dhaat].     Nevertheless. 

[Aay  du  yuur  waut  yite  du  zai,  bud  vur  aul  dhaa't,  aay  zilm 
t-oan  dtie,]  I  hear  what  you  say,  but  nevertheless,  I  seem  (am 
convinced)  it  will  not  do. 

For  good  and  all  [vur  g^od-n  au'l],  adv.  phr.  Finally,  for 
ever,  for  once  and  for  all. 

[Ees,  shoa-ur !  uur-v  u-Iaf-m  naew  vur  ghd-n  au'l,}  yes,  sure ! 
she  has  left  him  row  for  ever— said  of  a  woman  who  had  often 
previously  condoned  her  husband's  offences. 

ALLER  [aul-ur].   Alder  tree  (always) ;  alder  wood.   Gerard  says ; 

This  Slintb  is  called  Alntu  Nigra  .  .  .  and  by  othen  Frangula  ...  in 
English,  \A^Vt  Aller  tne.Serbal,  Ed.  1636,  p.  1469. 

Alnus  is  called  in  gceke,  Clethra  ;  in  English*  an  alder  tree  or  an  aJIrr  tree. — 
Tiinur,  Htrbal,  p.  la 

ALLER,  BLACK,  [blaak  aul-ur],  sb.  The  usual  name  for  Buck- 
thorn— Rhamnus  Frangula.  Buckthorn  is  never  used.  This  plant 
is  frequently  confounded  with  the  dogwood — Cornua  Sanguineum — 
both  of  which  are  very  common  in  our  hedges.  The  common 
alder  is  also  occasionally  called  the  Black  Aller. 
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ALLER-GROVE  [aul'ur  groav].  A  marshy  place  where  alders 
grow;  an  alder  thicket.  The  term  always  implies  marsh,  or  wet 
land ;  [«  rig-iur  aul-ur  groav\  would  mean  a  place  too  boggy  to  ride 
through. 

ALLERN  [aulurn],  adj.     Made  of  alder. 

[U  aulurn  an'l,]  a  handle  made  of  alderwood. 

ALLERNBATCH  [aalurnbaach],  sb.  A  boil  or  carbuncle. 
Pinswill  is  the  commoner  term.     See  Ex.  Scold.  11.  24,  557. 

ALLEY  [aalee],  sb.  i.  A  long  narrow  place  prepared  forplaying 
skittles,  usually  with  a  long  sloping  trough  down  which  the  balls  run 
back  to  the  players,  [Wee^ul  I  dhee  goo  daewn  een  ^-aalee  un 
ziit  aup  dhu  peenz,]  Will  I  go  down  in  the  alley  and  set  up  the 
pins.  This  order  means,  that  Will  is  to  set  up  the  skittles  as  the 
players  from  the  other  end  knock  them  down,  and  to  send  back  the 
balls  by  the  inclined  trough.  These  places  are  also  spoken  of  as  the 
\_BiiwUen  aalee\  or  ISkiVl aaiee\. 

3.  Passage  in  a  church.     Miss  F ,  farmer's  sister,  said  her 

seat  (in  church)  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  middle  alley. — April 
1883.     W.  H.  M. 

Miss  F was  quile  right,  and  those  clever  people  who  talk  of 

the  passage  between  the  pews,  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  as  the 
a:tle  are  quite  wrong.  The  latter  is  from  French  ailr,  a  wing  (some- 
times but  improperly  spelt  aisle  in  old  French,  see  Cotgr.),  and  can 
only  apply  to  a  part  of  the  building  lying  at  the  side  of  the  body  or 
nave.     The  alley  is  from  alee  or  allie. 

An  alJty,  gallehe,  valke,  walking-place,  path  or  passage.     AlUi. — Caijp: 
So  long  about  (he  aleys  is  he  goon 
Till  he  was  come  ajeti  lo  filke  peiy. 

Chaucer,  Mfrchtmfs  Tale,  I.  10198. 
Aley  yn  garJejne.     PeriMtu,  perambuiaterraia,  H  feriabolum. 

Fromp.  Parv, 
An  aly;  dtambulatorium,  amiula/arium. — Cath.  Ang. 
Sawne  slab  let  lie,  for  stable  and  sCie, 
Sawe  dust,  spred  thick,  makes  ailty  trick. — Tuner,  15/35. 

3.  A  boy's  marble  made  of  alabaster,  generally  valued  at  from 
five  to  ten  common  marbles,  according  to  its  quality.  Sometimes, 
though  not  often,  called  \_aalee  tau,]  alley  taw. 

ALL-FOURS  [aul  vaa-wurz],  ib.  i.  A  common  game  of  cards, 
[Steed  u  gwai-n  tu  chuurch,  dhaeiir  dhai  wauz  X-aul  vaa-umrz^ 
instead  of  going  to  church,  there  they  were  (playing)  at  all-fours. 

3.  adv.  fhr.    Equal  to,  a  match  for,  in  agreement  with. 

[Vur  aul  u  wuz  su  kliivur  luyk,  uur  wuz  aulvaa'wurz  wai  un,] 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  so  clever  she  was  quite  his  match. 
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ALLICE  [aa!-ees],  sB.    Aloes  (always). 

I  ver'ly  bleive  our  Tommy  wid  a  zooked  'is  dhumb  gin  now, 
.nif  I  'adn  a  keep  on  putlin  bitter  ai/i'a  pon  un ;  I  used  to  do  it 
every  momin  so  riglur's  the  clock.  [LauT  !  dhur-z  u  guurt  bwuuy 
vur  tu  z^ok  ilz  dhuum— wuy  doa-iin  ee  puut  sm  biSfur  aalees 
baen-d-n  ?],  lor !  there  is  a  great  boy  to  suck  his  thumb — why  don't 
you  put  some  bitter  aloes  about  it?  This  is  the  usual  remedy  for 
biting  nails  and  sucking  thumbs. 

ALLITERATIONS.     S^e  Shillv  Shally. 

ALL  MY  TIME  [aul  me  tuym].  My  best  or  utmost  exertions. 
1  can  zee  very  well  I'll  take  me  all  my  lime  vor  to  get  over  thick 
job.     (Very  com.) 

ALLOW  [uluw,  luw,  ulaew],  v.  t.     r.   To  advise,  to  recommend. 

I  d'  a'linv  ee  vor  to  put  thick  there  field  in  to  tape,  arter  you've 
a-claio  un,  and  then  zeed-n  out — /.  e.  I  advise  you. 

Calfe  lickt  take  away,  and  hawse  it  ye  may. 

This  point  I  allam  for  senianl  and  cow. — Tusltr,  33/30> 

2.  V.  i.  To  consider,  to  be  of  opinion.     (Very  com.) 

1  do  'loiv  eens  there's  dree  score  o'  taties  in  thick  there  splat 
[Uw  muuch  d-ee-luw  dhik  dhae'ur  rik  u  haay?],  how  tnuch  do  you 
consider  that  rick  of  hay?  =  i,  e.  how  much  it  contains.  [Aay  du 
Imv  t-l  raayn  uvoar  nait],  I  think  it  will  rain  before  night. 

3,  To  allot,  to  deem  sufficient. 

[Aay  A-ulaeu'  un  baewd  u  twuul  muunth,]  I  allot  him  about 
twelve  months.  This  was  said  of  a  man  who  was  living  veiy  fast, 
and  meant  that  the  speaker  only  allotted  him  a  year  of  tus  present 
course  before  he  must  come  to  grief, 

ALLOWED  [ulaewd].     Licensed. 

[Dhik'ee  aewz  waud-n  niivur  vlaevd,']  that  bouse  was  never 
licensed. 

ALL  VORE  [aul  voar],  sb.  The  wide  open  or  hollow  furrow 
left  between  each  patch  of  ground,  ploughed  by  the  same  team,  at 
the  spot  where  the  work  was  begun  and  finished.  In  some  lands 
these  awl  voart  are  made  to  come  at  regular  intervals,  and  hence 
the  field  assumes  the  ridge  and  furrow  appearance.     See  Vore, 

ALONG  [ulaung,  laung],  adv.  i.  On,  in  the  direction  of,  away. 
[Kau-m  itlau'iig  f],  come  with  me.  [Bee'ul !  wiit  goo  ulawng, 
su  vur-z  dhu  Dhree  Kuups  ?],  Bill .'  wilt  go  on  with  me  as  far  as 
the  Three  Cups  ?  (public-house).  [Aay  zeed  ur  beenaew,  gwain 
oa'm  vlaung^  I  saw  her  just  now,  going  in  the  direction  of 
home.  [Goo  laung  I  aay  tuul  ee,]  go  away!  Be  off  1  I  tell 
you. 

2.  Constantly  used  as  a  sufSx  to  adverbs.     Its  force  is  some- 
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thing  the  same  as  warA— as  home-along,  in-along,  up-along, 
down-along,  [yuui-Zaung,]  here-along,  there-along,  ly aeo-u/aung,} 
along  yonder,  oiit-aiong,  back-along — i.  f.  homewards.  A  man  said 
— I  be  gwain  zo  vur-a  Holy  Well  Lake,  and  I  can't  stap  now,  but 
V\\  call  in  back-along — July  i,  i8S6^meaning,  on  my  way  back. 

3.  adv.    Hitherto,  so  far,  during  the  past. 
We've  had  middlin  tuck  along,  like. 

4.  Used  redundantly.  I  zeed'n  gwain  down  'long;  'long  way 
Bob  Milton,  just  avore  you  com'd  u[>. 

ALONGST  [ulangs,  ulaungs{t)],  adv.  Lengthwise,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longest  dimension.  Used  very  commonly  in  contrast 
to  athwart  or  across. 

Vou  'ont  make  no  hand  o'  thick  there  field  0'  ground,  nif  he  idn 
a  guttered  both  wajs,  [ukraas-n  ulangs,'\  across  and  alongst, 

ALOUD  [ulaewd],  adv.  As  in  polite  society  we  hear  of  "loud 
colours,"  so  in  our  lower  walk  we  talk  of  "loud  stinks." 

[Dhik  rab-ut  fraash  !  ee  stingks  ulaewd^  that  rabbit  fresh  !  he 
Etioks  aloud. 

ALTER  [au-Itur],  v.  To  improve  in  conilition,  to  gain  in  flesh ; 
spoken  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  [Dhai  stee'urz-l  awltur,  muyn, 
een  yoaur  keep,]  those  steers  will  alter,  mind,  in  your  keep.  See 
Keep.  [Dhai  au"gz  bee  awlturd  shoa'ur  nuuf,]  those  hogs  (see 
Hog)  are  altered  sure  enough  \^i.  e.  improved  in  condition. 

ALTERING  [aultureen],  adj.  Likely  to  improve,  &c.  Auc- 
tioneers constantly  wind  up  their  advertisements  of  catile  sales 
in  the  local  press,  with — The  whole  of  the  stock  is  of  the  most 
altering  description. 

ALTER  THE  HAND  [aultur  dha  an], phr.  To  change  the 
course ;  usually  for  the  better  implied.  (For  the  worse,  sa  Bad- 
way,  2.) 

ALTOGETHER  SO  [aultugaedhur  zoa],  adv.  Just  to  the 
same  degree. 

Bill's  all  thumbs,  and  Jack's  altogether  so  vitty  handed. 

AMAUS  [umau's],  adv.  Almost.  The  /  is  never  sounded ;  nor 
is  the  above  so  com.  as  [maus,  moo^ees,]  most  (q.  it,). 

[Dhik-s  umaus  u-dtied  wai,  ee  oan  paay  vur  main'een,]  that  (thing) 
is  almost  done  with  {i.e.  worn  out) ;  he  will  not  pay  for  mending 
QAay-v  u-aeud  jtish  bau^dhur,  aay  bee  maus  mae'uz,]  I  have  had 
such  a  bother,  I  am  almost  driven  wild.  [Uur  kyaald-n  bud 
dvureedhing  umaus,}  she  called  him  but  everything  almost — i.e. 
almost  all  the  names  she  could  think  of.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
commonest  descriptions  of  violent  abuse. 
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AMBY  [um-baay,  m-baa-y],  adv.  Contr.  of  by-and-by;  in  a 
little  while;  later  in  the  day.  Very  often  used  before  night. 
When  be  gwain?  Oh  amiy,  can't  go  avore.  [Aa-1  kaul  cen. 
um-baay  nait,]  I  will  call  in  this  evening  or  to- night 

AMEN.     A  very  common  saying  is  : 

[Aa'main,  pufsn  Fain, 
Moo'ur  roagz-n  aun'ees  main,] 
Amen  I  Parson  Penn, 
More  rogues  than  honest  men. 

AMINDED  [umuyndud],/arf.  adj.  Disposed,  inclined,  minded' 
(Veiycom.) 

I  be  gwain  to  vote  eens  I  be  ammded,  and  I  baint  gwain  vor 
I'ax  nobody ;  zo  tidn  no  good  vor  they  to  come  palaverin  o'  me. 

AMPER  [aam"pur],  sb.    A  red  pimple,  a  blotch  on  the  face. 

AMPERY  [aampuree],  adj.     Blotchy  skinned. 

[Aam'puree  facusud,]  blotchy  faced.  Tills  is  a  very  common 
descKptioQ  of  persons,  but  it  would  not  be  spoken  of  animals. 

AN  [an,  un,  'n],  conj.  Than.  The  th  is  never  heard  in  the 
dialect  as  in  lit.  Engl. — even  when  emphatic. 

[Doa-noa  nu  moour-«  dhu  daid,]  (1)  do  not  know  any  more 
than  the  dead.  [Noa  uudh-ur  waiz-a  u  naat-urul,]  no  other  than  a 
natural  (fool). 

It  is  strange  this  th  should  have  so  completely  disappeared ;  no 
combination  of  consonants  has  the  slightest  effect  in  recalling  it. 
[Aayd  zfeondur  Taum-ee  ad-n  un  Jilm'ee,]  I  would  rather  Tommy 
had  it  than  Jimmy.  [Yde-d  badT  git  laung  aum  un  buyd  abaewt 
yuur,]  you  had  better  get  along  home,  than  stay  about  here. 

Can  it  be  that  this  is  not  from  the  A.S.  thanne,  but  from  Old 
Norse  an,  Sw.  an,  which  Atkinson  gives  (p.  xxvi)  for  than  ? 

AN~ALL  [un  au'l],  adv.  Likewise,  also :  used  chiefly  redund- 
antly at  the  end  of  a  clause.    (Very  com.) 

I  'sure  you,  sir,  I've  a  beat-n  and  a-told  to  un,  and  a-tookt  away 
'is  supper  an  all,  and  zo  have  his  father  too,  but  tidn  no  good,  we 
can't  do  nort  way  un.  Answer  of  a  woman  to  chairman  of  School 
Board,  why  she  did  not  make  her  boy  go  to  school 

ANATOMY.     See  Nottamy. 

ANCIENT  [an'shunt],  sb.  The  ensign  or  national  colours ; 
Union  Jack  of  a  British  vessel.  In  the  Bristol  Channel  this  is  the 
usual  term  among  the  fisher  folk. 

How  can  anybody  tell  what  her  is,  nif  her  ont  show  her  andent  I 

AND  [an],  «!«/■.  If.  (Veiycom.)  Some  people  always  say,  [An 
yiie  plaiz,]  for  If  you  please.  This  form  remains  in  the  much 
commoner  m/,  which  is  the  contracted  form  of  and  if. 
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flbr,  and  be  be  b1e»cd  : 

Out-take  hfs  Telane  Olfuere  i  and  he  were  bol  and  sound*  ; 
Ac  he  Ijti  hert  now  with  a  spere  i  and  beref  a  giyslich  wounde. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  \.  aoo. 
But  unrfhebepal  inaE**"**  pasture. — FiMerberl,  Buibandry,  6/ia, 
For  and  it  sweatc  not  in  tb«  hev-coclces,  it  wrll  sweale  in  ihe  niow«. 

Ibid.  25/16. 
A^also  68/6a,  70/34,  142/7.     Sti  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  93. 


t  please  joui  tioninp.— BM/iinsim,TaU 

AN-DOG  [anduuft,  an'daug].  And-iron ;  always  so  called. 
They  are  still  very  commonly  used  in  fann-houses,  and  others 
where  wood  is  burnt.  Several  pairs  are  in  constant  use  in  the 
writer's  own  house.  They  are  well  described  in  the  old-fashioned 
riddle:    • 

Head  like  an  apple, 


ANDSELL  WEIGHT.     See  Handsale  Weight. 

AND  THAT  [un  dhaat ;  -n  dhaat].  A  very  common  pleonastic 
phrase,  giving  no  force  to  the  sentence. 

[Aay-v  u-saard  au'l  dhu  dhingz-«  dAaat,']  I  have  fed  all  the  cattle 
and  that  [Uur  toa-ld-n  au'l  ubaewt  ut-«  d/iant,']  she  told  him 
all  about  it,  and  that.  [Mae'ustur  aaks  mee  haut  aay  zad'«  dkaat^ 
master  asked  me  what  I  said,  and  that 

ANEAST  [unee-us],  orfi'.     Near.    (Very  com.) 

[Twaud-n  ee'  ee  niivuT  waud-n  v«««j-n,]  it  was  not  he,  he 
never  was  near  him-  Used  only  with  verbs  implying  motion.  It 
would  never  be  said,  The  house  is  aneast  the  road :  "  handy  "  or 
"home  beside  o'"  would  in  that  case  be  used.  In  the  example 
above,  "  never  was  near  "  implies  never  went  near.     Su  Anioh. 

AN  END  [un  een],  adv.    On  end 

[Stan-un-een,]  to  stand  an  end  =  to  stand  on  the  head,  with 
heels  in  the  air  (always).  Bob  waudn  proper  drunk  tho — nif  he's 
riglur  drank,  he  d'always  stan'  un  ee-n. 

ANES  (Hal.).    Aines.     See  Eens. 

ANGLE  [ang-l :  not  as  in  Eng.  ang-gl],  sb.  An  earthworm. 
(Very  com.) 

[U  buunch  u  ang-k  wai  wiis'turd  drJie  um-z  dhu  bas  bauyt  vur 
eenilz,]  a  bunch  of  worms  with  worsted  through  them  is  the  best 
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bait  for  eels.  An  old  bird-fancier  of  my  acquaintance  always 
speaks  of  feeding  larks  and  thrushes,  "  You  be  bound  vor  to  gie 
em  a   angle  now  and  then."     A    dung-heap's  the    place  to  find 

angles. 

Cf.  angh-iwitch  of  other  districts — not  known  here. 

ANGLE  [ang'l],  v.  i.  To  intrigue ;  to  "  beat  about  the  bush ; " 
to  loiter  about  or  frequent  a  place  for  some  purpose. 

[Waud-ur  kau'm  ang'hen  baewt  your  vaur?]  what  does  he  come 
loitering  about  here  for?  [Aay  au-vees  kunsildurd  cens  ee  wuz 
ang-leen  aa'dr  Mils  Jee-un,]  I  always  thought  he  was  angling  after 
Miss  Jane.  [Aay  kaa-n  ubae^ur-n,  di  au'vees  pun  dhu  aag'l^  I 
cannot  endure  him,  he  is  always  upon  the  angle — /.  e.  intriguing. 

ANGLE-BO\V  [angl  boa],  sb.  A  running  noose,  a  slip-knot, 
especially  a  wire  on  a  long  stick  for  catching  fish  ;  also  a  springle 
for  catching  birds.     The  poacher's  wire  is  always  a  angU-birw. 

ANGLE-BOWING  [angl  boa-een],  sb.  Tech.  A  method  of 
fencing.     See  Ex.  Scold,  pp.  46,  118. 

ANGRY  [ang-gree],  adj.  Inflamed  ;  applied  to  wounds  or  sores 
(the  usual  term).  He  was  getting  on  very  well  till  s'momin,  but 
now  the  leg  looks  angry. 

AN  IF  [un  eef-  neef].  The  regular  form  of  if.  This  seems 
very  like  a  reduplication,  because  an  {q.  v^  alone  is  often  used  for 
if:  but  in  rapid  common  speech  it  is  nearly  always  contracted 
into  nif  [neef]. 

\Nief  aay  wuz  yde,  aay-d  zee  un  daam  fuus],  if  I  were  you  I 

wo'.:ld  see  him  d -d  first.     Hundreds  of  examples  of  the  use 

of  this  word  are  to  be  found  throughout  these  pages. 

ANIGH  [unuy,  unaay],  pr.p.  Used  with  verbs  impljnng 
motion  only.  Near;  same  as  aneast  {q.  v.).  In  both  these  words 
the  prefix  seems  to  imply  motion.  The  sound  of  nigh  and  migA 
in  neighbour  is  usually  identical  in  the  dialect 

[Dhur  aewz  ilz  nuy  dhu  roanid,  btid  aay  nilvur  dddn  goo  unuy 
um,]  their  house  is  near  the  road,  but  I  never  went  near  them. 

ANIGHT  [unuyt],  adv.     To-night,  at  night. 

You  can't  never  do  it  by  day,  but  you  can  zometimes  anight. 

To  consaile  sclie  him  clepud  ' ,  and  )ie  cas  him  told, 
Soblichc  ■!  be  sweuen  *  but  hire  aniy  metle. 

mU.  efPaltrnu.  I  1919. 


ANOINTED.     See  Nointed. 

ANPASSY  [anpaa-see].     The  name  of  the  wgn  "&."    This  is 
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the  last  letter  of  our  alphabet,  which  always  ends  vith  aeks, 
wuy,  sad,  anpaasee.  S.e  p.  75,  iV.  S.  Dialect ;  also  Ampenand 
and  Ampassy  in  New  Eng.  Dicthnary. 

ANSWER  [aan-sur],  v.  u    To  endure,  to  last. 

That  there  poplar  'ont  never  ansver  out  o'  doors,  til  be  a  ratted 
in  no  time.  The  word  is  in  constant  use  by  country  folk,  in 
nearly  as  many  senses  as  given  by  Dr.  Murray.  The  above  Is  as 
common  as  any. 

ANSWERABLE  [aan-sunibl],  adj.    Durable,  lasting. 

A  man  said  to  me  of  a  draining  tool  (January  1879):  [Dhikee 
soauit  bee  dee'urur,  biit  dhai  bee  moo'ur  aan'surublur,']  that  sort 
are  dearer,  but  they  are  more  answerable — i.  e.  cheaper  in  the  end. 
A  thatcher  living  and  bred  at  Burlescombe  said  to  me  twice, 
Twas  good  ans^verabk  seed. — March  25,  1884. 

ANT  [aan,  aant],  v.     Have  not,  has  not  (always). 
See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  58,  et  seq. 

ANTHONY'S  FIRE.     Set  Tastony's  Fire. 

ANTLER  [anflur],  sb.  Hunting.  A  branch  or  point  growing 
out  of  the  beam  of  a  stag's  horn.  Bow  {q.  v!),  bay,  and  tray  are 
each  of  them  an  aniler.  We  talk  of  a  fine  bead,  or  fine  pair  of 
horns ;  but  never  of  fine  anders. 

A  warnuilable  slag  has  bow,  biy,  and  fray  anileri,  and  Iwo  on  lop  of  each 
bom.  A  male  calf  has  no  horn,  a  brocket  only  knobbli;rs,  and  small  brow 
aiilleri.^  Records  of  North  Deoon  Staghounds,  1812-18,  p.  9. 

I  remetnber  seeing  a  deer,  when  set  up  by  hounds,  Ihnist  his  yyrom-anliir 
through  Ihe  hand  of  a  man  who  atlempted  to  secure  him.— Cii//j'(u,  Chas4  of  the 
Wild  Jied  Deer,  p.  67, 

ANY-BODY[dnecbaudee],(V»/./TO«.  One.  See  W.  Somerset 
Grammar,  pp.  38,  39. 

[  Utftt  bau'dee  kbod-n  voo'urd-u  diie  ut,  neef  dhai  ddd-n  die  ut 
nai'tuymz,  ktod  ur?],  one  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  if  one  did  not 
do  it  night  times  (f.  v.),  could  ihey  ?  The  construction  is  nearly 
always  plural. 

APERN  [uupTim],  sb.     i.  Apron ;  always  so  pronounced, 


2.  The  skin  between  the  breast-bone  and  the  tail  of  a  duck  or 
goose  when  sent  to  table,  is  called  the  apern.  This  apron  is  cut 
by  carvers  to  get  at  the  seasoning. 

APPLE-DRANE  [aapl  dracnn],  sb.  A  wasp.  Common,  but 
not  90  much  used  as  wapsy. 
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APPLE-PUMMY  [aapl  puum-ee],  jA  (Always.)  The  residuum 
of  ground  apples  after  all  the  cider  has  been  extracted.  While  full 
of  juice  and  in  process  of  cider  making,  the  ground  apples  are 
simpiy  pummy  (pomme). 

I've  a-drawd  a  load  o'  apple-pummy  up  in  ihe  copse,  I  reckon 
they  (the  pheasants)  '11  zoon  vind  it  out.     Sa  Cider-Muck. 

APPLE-SHRUB  [aapl-shruub],  s6.  The  Wetgelia  Rosea,  no 
doubt  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  flowers  to  apple- blossom. 
The  plant  has  soon  become  naturalized,  for  Dr.  Prior  says  it  was 
only  introduced    from    China  in    1855.      It   is  now  one   of  our 

commonest  flowering  shrubs, 

APROPOS  [aabieepoaz,  haa'breepoa'z],  v.  difective.  Re- 
sembles, matches. 

[Dhik'ee  dhaeur  aa'breepoa-z  muyn  nuzaak'lee,]  that  one 
resembles,  or  matches,  mine  exactly.  I  heard  this  spoken  of  a 
canary.     By  no  means  uncommon. 

APSE  [aaps],  sb.    Abscess,  tumcur. 

Her  've  a  got  a  apse  'pon  her  neck.  This  no  doubt  is  an 
ignorant  way  of  pronouncing  abscess,  which  sounds  so  very  like 
aapsez,  and  we  all  know  that  to  be  plural  of  apse.  Inasmuch  then 
as  only  one  thing  is  referred  to,  we  country-folks  naturally  drop 
the  plural  inSeclion. 

APSE  TREE  [aaps  tree].    Aspen  tree.    {Populus  tremula.) 
The  wind  've  a  blowed  down  a  girt  limb  o'  thick  apse  tree, — 
Oct.  i88t.     Here  is  a  good  example  of  corruption  by  the  literary 
dialect,  while  the  much-abused  Hodge  has  retained  the  true  form. 

Ang.  Sax.  j^fae,  adj.     Tremulous.     Apie,  m.    An  oipen  tree,  a  spedes  of 

poplar.  — Bomiarth. 

APURT  [upuurt],  adv.  In  a  sulky,  disagreeable  manner ;  frown- 
ingly.     Her  tookt  her  zel  off  proper  apuri,  and  no  mistake. 

ARBALE  [aarbaeul].  Populus  alba.  The  only  name.  This 
tree,  by  no  means  rare  in  parks,  &c,  is  often  called  by  more  educated 
^op\t  Abelia  poplar.  The  wood  is  well  known,  and  always  called 
arbale  by  the  country  joiners. 

ARBOR  [aa-rbur],  «.  The  shaft,  spindle,  or  axle  of  a  wheel  or 
pulley.  The  word  is  not  applied  to  a  "pin"  on  which  a  pulley 
or  wheel  runs  loosely,  but  an  arbor  is  always  fixed  to  it,  so  as  to 
revolve  with  the  wheel,  and  is  of  one  solid  piece.     See  Gudgeon. 

ARBOURAGE.     See  Harbourage. 

ARB-RABBITS  [aarb rabuts],  sb.    Wild  geranium. 

We  calls  em  sparrow  birds,  but  the  proper  name's  arb  raibits. — 
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May  36,  1S84. — S.  R.  This  of  course  is  arb-rahert  =  Herb  Rghert 
{Geranium  Jtobertianum). 

ARBS  [aarbz],  ji.  The  general 'term  for  all  kinds  of  "  simples  " 
or  medicinal  herbs. 

Her's  ter'ble  bad  in  her  inside;  her  can't  make  no  use  o' 
nothin' ;   I've  a-bwoiled  down  some  arbs  and  a-gid  her,  and  I've 

a-bin  to  Dr.  vor  her,  but  her  idn  no  better,  and  her  can't  sar 

(earn)  nort,  and  however  we  be  gwain  vor  to  maaintaln  her,  I  can't 
think  nor  slid. 

It  U  esteemed  id  excellent 

ARCHANGEL  [aarkanjee-ul],  sb.  The  yellow  nettle,  often 
called  iveasd  snout.  Gerard  {Herbal,  p.  702)  calls  the  "yellow 
archangel,"  lamium  luteum. 


ARCH  [aarch],  v.  t.     To  make  or  cause  to  be  convex. 
Thick  there  road  must  be  s.-arched  a  good  bit  more  eet,  vore  the 
water'll  um  offvitty  like.     Hence^ 

ARCHING  [aar-cheen],  adj.     Convex. 
He  idn  urchin  enough  by  ever  so  much. 

ARG  [aarg],  v.  i.  To  argue,  to  contend  in  words.  Not  so 
common  as  downarg  (g.  f.). 

He  wanted  vor  ^arg  how  I'adn  agot  no  right  vor  to  go  there, 
but  I  wadn  gwain  vor  to  be  a  downarg  by  he. 

ARGIFY  [aargifuy],  v.  i.    To  argue,  to  dispute. 

[Tuui'ubl  fuulur  t-aa-rgifiiy,  ee  oan  nilvur  gee  een,]  terrible 
fellow  for  arguing,  he  will  never  give  in.  More  frequentative  than 
arg. 

ARM  [aarm],  v.  i.  To  conduct  another  by  walking  arm-in-arm. 
'*  Zo  your  Jim's  gwain  to  have  th'  old  Ropy's  maid  arter  all."  "  No, 
he  idn."  "Oh,  idn  cr?  well,  I  zeed-n  a-armin  o'  her  about,  once, 
my  own  zul,  last  Zunday  night  as  ever  was." 

ARM  [aaTm],  sb.  1.  Axle.  The  iron  upon  which  the  wheel 
of  any  carrii^e  actually  turns. 

[Dhu  weel  km  oa'f,  un  Ah-aa-rm  oa  un  wuz  u-broa  kt  rait  oaf,] 
the  wheel  came  off,  and  its  axle  was  broken  right  off.     See  Axle- 

CASG. 

2.  The  spoke  or  radius  of  any  large  wheel,  such  as  a  water-wheel, 
or  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam-engine.  Also  the  beam  of  a  windmill 
to  which  the  sail  is  fixed.    The  entire  motive  power  of  a  windmill 
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ARM-WRIST  [aarm-riis],  sd.  Wrist.  He  tookt  hold  o*  my 
armwris/.  Wrist  is  scarcely  ever  heard  alone ;  it  seems  only  to  ■ 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  arm  or  hand,  and  is  spoken   of 

always  in  combination  with  one  or  Ihe  other — liand^wrist  {g.  v.) 
being  the  most  common. 

The  leaves  and  roots  ....  lied  to  the  ■m 

ARRANT  [aa-runt],  sk  Errand.  In  the  plural  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  articles  bought  at  market.  I  heard  a  woman  com- 
plain of  some  boys : 

|Tu  aulur  aadr  ilnee  baudee  eens  dhai  bee  gwai-n  au-m  wai 
dhur  aa-runs,  taez  shee'umffeol !]  to  hollow  after  {/.  e.  to  mock)  one, 
as  one  is  going  home,  with  one's  maiketing,  'tis  shameful! 

ARREST  [aams],  si.     Harvest  (alnajs). 
[Aay   shaan   aeu  noa'un  vur  paeoirt  wai  voar  aadr  aarus,}  I 
shall  not  have  any  to  part  with  until  after  harvest. 

How  dedsl  thee  slertlee  upon  the  i.e 

ARRISH  [uur-eesh],  sd.  A  stubble  of  any  kind  after  the  crop  is 
gone.     I'arley-rtmiA,  vtheaX-tirris/i,  clovei-arrisA. 

Purty  artemoon  farmer,  sure  'nough— why,  he  'ant  a  ploughed 
his  airishes  not  eet.  The  term  is  understood  as  applying  to  the 
field  or  enclosure  having  the  stubble  in  it— not  to  the  stubble  itself. 
Auctioneers  and  other  genteel  people  usually  write  this  eddish. 

ARRISH-MOW  [aar-eesh,  uur-eesh  muw],  sb.  A  small  rick  of 
,  corn  set  up  on  the  field  where  the  crop  grew.  In  a  showery  harvest 
the  plan  is  often  adopted  of  making  a  number  of  small  stacks  on 
the  spot,  so  that  the  imperfectly  dried  corn  may  not  be  in  sufficient 
bulk  to  cause  heating,  while  at  the  same  time  the  air  may  circulate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  grain.     Called  also  wind-mow. 

ARRISH-RAKE  [uureesh  rae-uk],  sb.  A  large  rake  used  for 
gathering  up  the  loose  stalks  of  com  after  the  sheaves  are  carried 
off. 

ARS.     See  Ass. 

ARSYVARSY  [aarsee-vaarsee],  adj.  Upside  down,  bottom 
upwards.  Hon  I  com'd  along,  there  was  ih'  old  cart  a-tumed 
arsy-varsy  right  into  the  ditch,  an'  the  poor  old  mare  right  'pon  her 
back  way  her  legs  up'n  in— (.  e.  up  on  end. 
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Stand  to  "t,  {[nolh  she,  or  yield  to  mercf, 
It  U  not  Bghtii^  ariie-veriic 
Shall  serve  thy  turn. 

Hudibras,  I.  cant.  ii[.  I.  827. 

ARTER-MATH  [aartur-maath,  aa'dr-maath],  sb.  See  ArrtR 
Grass. 

ARTICLE  [tmph.  haarlikal],  sb.  Term  of  contempt  for  an 
inferior  or  worthless  person  or  thing— more  commonly  the  latter. 
Of  a  bad  tool  a  man  would  say  :  [Dhush  yuurz  u  purtee  haartikul 
shoaur  nuuf,]  this  is  a  pretty  article  sure  enough. 

ARTIFICIAL  [haartifee-shj],  ib.  Chemical  or  prepared  manures 
of  all  kinds.  Tidn  a  bit  same's  use  to,  way  farmerin,  they  be  come 
now  vor  to  use  such  a  sight  o'  this  here  hartificial.  Darn'd  if  I 
doti't  think  the  ground's  a-pwoisoned  way  ut.  We  never  didn  hear 
nort  about  no  cattle  [plaayg]  plague  nor  neet  no  "voot-an-mouth" 
avore  they  brought  over  such  a  lot  o'  this  here  hartiJUia!,  [Goa"anur] 
Guano  or  hot  ee  caal  uL 

AS  [z-,  S-],  conj.  Constantly  employed  in  connection  with  though. 
[S-au'f]=^as  though  (not  as  if.)  See  Oft.  -Also  frequently  after 
ioitu  in  the  construction  of  similes,  beginning  with  same  as. 

He  dont  look  s'off  he  bin  a-cleaned  out's  years. ^Nov.  9,  1883. 
Sam^s  the  crow  zaid  by  the  heap  o'  toads,  All  of  a  sort.  Same's 
Uie  fuller  zaid. 

As  is  often  redundant.  He  promi.sed  to  do  un  as  to-morrow. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  use  is  but  a  contraction  for  "as  may  be" 
— it  is  thus  very  common  in  narration.  More-n  a  month  agone 
her  zaid  her'd  sure  to  come  iw  a  Friday.  Calling  to  see  two  very 
old  servants,  and  a  woman  living  with  them,  who  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  many  years,  the  wife  said  to  me :  You  zee,  sir,  tis  like 
as  this  here, — her  idn  able  vor  to  do  nothin  vor  herzel,  and  her 
'ant  a'^ot  a  varden  comin  in  like,  no  more-n  what  the  parish  lowth 
her,  and  any  little  thing  like  do  come  very  septable  like,  I  sure  'ee, 
sir. — ^July  t,  1886. 

As  is  never  used  twice,  in  the  way  it  has  become  usual  in 
the  literary  dialect— f,^.  as  much  as,  as  wide  as,  &c.,  we  always  say 
so  much  as,  so  wide  as,  &c.  Even  in  the  sentence,  "As  he  fell,  so 
he  lied,"  we  should  say,  [Eens  u  vaald,  soa  u  luyd].  "Quite  as 
well,"  "as  well"  (=also),  "as  yet,"  would  be  \Jus  su  wuui—su 
wuul^toa  vaar  voo'uth,']  so  far  forth  ((,  e.  as  yet). 

ASHEN  [aa'fshn],  adj.  Made  of  ash.  [Su  gfeod  u  aars'n 
tae'ubl  z  Vlvur  yiie  zeed,]  as  good  an  ash  table  as  you  ever  saw. 

So  wadly,  that  Uk  was  lie  to  byholde 
The  hoxti-e,  or  the  aischen  deed  and  colde. 

Chaucer,  KnigkUs  Tale,  I.  1303. 
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ASHEN-FAGGOT  [aa-rshn  faaktit],  sb.  The  large  faggot  which 
is  aJways  made  of  ash  to  burn  at  the  merry-making  on  Christmas 
Eve — both  Old  and  New.  We  know  nothing  of  a  yule-log  in  the 
West.  It  is  from  the  carouse  over  the  ashen-faf^ot  that  farmers 
with  their  men  and  guests  go  out  to  wassail  (y.  v.)  the  apple  trees 
on  Old  Christmas  Eve  (Jan.  5).  Why  ash  is  tie  rigueur  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out,  but  the  custom  of  b^irning  that  wood 
is  probably  as  old  as  Saxon  limes.  The  faggot  is  always  specially 
made  with  a  number  of  the  ordinary  /lalse  binds,  or  ha2el  witlies, 
and  in  many  cases,  if  large,  it  is  bound  with  chains  as  well,  to 
prevent  its  falling  to  pieces  when  the  binds  are  burnt  through.  It 
IS  usual  to  call  for  fresh  drink  at  the  bursting  of  each  of  the  withes. 

ASHWEED.     See  White  ash. 

ASKER  [aaskur,  jvlgarly  aaksur],  sb.  A  refined  term  for  a 
beggar.  A  respectable  servant-girl  in  reply  to  her  mistress,  who 
had  inquired  what  ihe  girl's  young  man  did  for  his  living,  said ; 
Please-m  he's  a.-asker,  and  tis  a  very  good  trade  indeed-m. 

ASLEN  [usiaen',  usiiln-],  adv.  Aslant,  athwart ;  usually  slanting 
across  in  a  horizontal  or  diagonal  direction. 

[Au-kurd  vee'ul  vur  tu  pluwee  een,  aay  shud  wuurk-n  rai't 
t/slun,]  awkward  field  to  plough  in  ;  I  should  work  it  right  across 
diagonally.  This  word  would  not  often  be  used  to  express  a  slant 
from  the  perpendicular,  though  occasionally  it  is  heard  in  this 
sense.  Thick  post  is  all  aslm — ;.  e.  not  upright.  This  expression- 
might  also  mean  not  fixed  square. 

ASS  [aas],  sb.  The  seat,  the  buttocks,  the  back  part  of  the 
person ;  hence  the  hinder-part  of  anything. 

[Puum  uup  pun  Ah-aas  u  dhu  wageen,]  put  it  up  on  the  back 
part  of  the  wagon.  The  ass  of  the  suU.  The  ass  of  the  water- 
wheel.  The  ass  of  the  barn's  doer.  Occasionally  the  anus  is  so 
called,  but  in  such  cases  either  the  context  or  some  qualifying 
word  points  the  meaning, 

This  word  is  usually  written  arse  (A.S.  sers),  but  no  sound  of  r  is 
ever  heard  except  in  arsy-wirsy,  which  is  a  mere  alliteration.  There 
are  many  combinations,  especially  used  as  expletive  terms  of  abuse. 
These  again  are  turned  into  adjectives  by  the  addition  of  ed  [ud]  : 
nackieass,  nackle-assld ;  dvggid  ass,  duggid  assid ;  heavy  ass,  heavy- 
ttssid. 

Ars,  or  arce  (aara  H.)  anut,  ailat,  fodac. — Promp,  Parv. 

Jut  am  ich  clialenged  in  cliapitele  hous  '  as  ich  a  childe  were, 
And  balej'sed  on  ]>e  bar  in  '  and  no  breche  bytwyne. 

Piirs  Flmumatt,  »ii.  I.  156. 

Here  is  William  Geffcry,  evidently  a  lunatic, 
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whrpped  at  a  cart's  arise  rrom  the  MarshalUe  in  Sntliewarke  lo  Bclhelera 
wilb  out  BUhoppys  gatle  of  London,  for  that  he  bele»yd  one  John  More  lo 
be  Christ,  the  Savyour  of  the  worlde. — "  Three  fifteenth  century  Chronicles,  by 
'  ■     "  .      .     ■  - ^  Gardner,  Camden  Society,  1880," 

If  sheepe  or  Ihy  lambe  fall  a  wrigling  with  laite. 

Go  by  and  by  search  it,  whiles  helps  may  preuaile : 

Thatbuberhe  handled  I  dare  thee  assure, 

Cast  dust  in  his  arse,  ihou  iiast  finish!  thy  cure. — Tmser,  51/4. 

ASS  OVER  HEAD  [ai-s  oa-vur  ai-d],  phr.  Head  over  heels, 
topsy-fuivy.  This  is  the  usual  expression  used  to  describe  a 
headlong  fall     A  timid  old  workman  said  of  a  rickety  scaffold ; 

I  baint  gwain  up  pon  thick  there  till-trap  vor  to  tread  pon 
nothin,  and  vail  down  ass  over  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  William  ?  "  "  Brokt  my  arm,  sir.  Up  loadin 
hay,  and  the  darned  old  mare,  that  ever  I  should  zay  SO,  muv'd 
on,  and  down  I  vails  tus  over  head." 

ASS-SMART  [aa-smar-t],  fi.  Water-pepper— Pc/jy<wi«m  Hydro- 
piper; 

the  berbe  which  the  herbaries  name  Panicarinin,  engliihe  men  cat  Ariimeie. 
Turner,  p.  31. 

ASTRADDLE  [astrad-I,  or  ustradl],  a.    Astride. 

[Ncef  aay  diid-n  zee  ur  rtiydcen  dh-oal  aus  aup  ustradl,  sae*um-z 
tt  guurt  bwuuy,]  if  I  did  not  see  her  riding  the  old  horse  up  astride, 
like  a  great  boy. 

AT  [aat].  [Yuur-z  aa-t  ut,]  here's  at  it ;  a  very  common  expres- 
sion on  beginning  or  resuming  work.  [Aa-1  bee  aa'l  ul,  fuus  dhing 
maa'ru  mau'rneen],  I  will  be  at  it,  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. 

ATE  [ait],  V.    Eat  (always) ;  p.  /.  [ait,]  /.  /.  [u-ait]. 

[Taumee,  doa'unt  y[ie  ail  dhai  buureezi],  Tommy,  don't  you 
eat  those  berries  I  There  now !  he  have  [«-«./]  em  arter  all  I 
They  was  all  a  ufe  an  a  brokt,  eens  they  wadn  a  wo'th  nort — 
Jan.  38,  1883. 

ATH  [aeth],  sk    Earth,  soil,  the  earth. 

[Droa  u  lee'dl  aeih-  oavur-t,]  throw  a  little  soil  upon  it.  [Noa 
soa'l  pun  aeth-  k^d-n  die  ul],  no  soul  upon  earth  could  do  it 

ATHIN  [udhee-n],  prep.  Within.  I  leed  where  the  shots  went 
to  :  they  wadn  atkin  dree  voot  o'  the  hare.     Not  used  as  an  adverb. 

ATHOUT  [udhaewt],  conj.  Without,  unless.  Not  used  as  an 
adverb.     I  on't  come,  athoul  you'll  come  too. 

ATHURT  [udhuur-t],  adv.    Across,  athwart. 

[Ee  vaalud  rai't  udAuurt  dhu  ajj  he  (the  tree)  fell  right  across 
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the  hedge.  [Dhu  pees  u  klaa'th  wuz  u-huut  rait  udhuurt-n 
ukraas,]  the  piece  of  cloth  was  cut  right  athurf  and  across.  The 
pleonasm  here  used,  which  is  perhaps  the  commonest  fonn,  adds 
no  strength  to  the  expression. 

Ad;  nif  es  come a<:tfr/ en,  chell  gee  caaljck. — Mx.  ScM.  1.  513. 

ATOMIES  [aat-umeez],  si.  Old  hacks,  worn-out,  wretched 
creatures,  A  native  of  Torcross  spoke  derisively  of  the  caravan- 
folk  who  came  to  the  regatta  "  as  a  passel  of  old  atomies." — Aug. 
i88z.     I.  F.  C.     Sea  Trjns.  Devon  Association  1883,  p.  80. 

Soiltii.     Thon  alomy  thou  \—IT.  Henry  !V.  V,  iv. 


ATTACTKED  [utaaktud],  p.  t.  and  /.  fari.  of  attack.  (Very 
com.)  Used  by  the  uneducated  above  the  lowest  class,  such  as 
small  tradespeople. 

If  you  plaise,  sir,  I  must  ax  you  vor  to  keep  thick  dog  a  tied  up  ; 
he  attackttd  me  wilful,  gwain  on  the  road — i.  e.  in  a  savage  manner 
as  I  was  going  along  the  road  (past  your  house). 

ATWIST  [utfeos',  utwiis],  adv.  Crooked,  awry,  out  of  place  ; 
also  of  threads,  tangled,  confused.  Thick  there  bisgy  stick's  a 
put  in  all  alwist— id'n  no  form  nor  farshin  in  un. 

ATWIXT  [utwik  s],  prep.     Between.     Didn  Jimmy  Zalter  look 
party  then,  way  the  darbies  on,  atwixt  two  policemen  ? 
Fro  thennea  ihalt  nol  oon  on  lyve  come. 
For  al  the  gold  atuiixtn  fonne  and  see. 
Chauier,  Troylui  and  Cryteyde,  \.  88j.     See  lb.  Horn.  ofSast,  I,  854. 

AUDACIOUS.     See  Oudacious. 

AUF  [auf,  oaf],  v.  def.     Ought. 

[Uur  niivur  dikl-n  awf  tfie  u-wai'ntj  she  never  ought  to  have 
gone.  [Bee-ul !  dhee-s  au/t-n  noa-ud  badT,]  Bill  1  thou  oughtest 
to  have  known  better.     {Lit.  Thee  didst  ought) 

A  UGH  [u  uu],  aJv.  Crooked,  awry,  out  of  place-  (Very  com.) 
Why,  thee's  a  got  the  rick  all  a-u^A ,-  he'll  turn  over  nif  dus-n  put  a 

paiist  to  un. 

AUNT  [aant],  sfi.  Used  in  speaking  of  any  elderly  woman, 
withoutimplyinganyrelationship,  or  other  quality,  just  as  "mother" 
is  used  in  London  and  elsewhere.     See  Uncle. 

Poor  old  auttt  Jenny  Baker's  a  tookt  bad ;  dtey  zess  her  ont 
never  get  up  no  more. 

And,  for  an  old  auitl  whom  the  Gieeki  held  caplive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  who^  youlh  and  frnhneti 
Wrinkles  Apollo.  —  TVifVw  oiu  CiaiiJa,  II.  ii. 
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Vot  ttMOi  da»/  Aanis  Hofcmui  cnold  ha  UcMed  rtM. — Mx,  Setil.  L  25. 

AUVER  [an*vnr].  Var.  fron.  of  ffver ;  heard  sometimes,  but 
commoner,  in  £.  Som.    Set  Over,  and  compounds. 

AUVIS  [au-vees],  adv.    Always.     (Very  com.) 

I  aitvh  zay  so,  and  I  auois  shall 

AVER.     Stt  Eatbk. 

AVORD  [uvoaitrd],  v.  To  afford  (alvays  thus).  An  old 
gentleman  reputed  to  be  wealthy  and  miserly,  on  a  bitterly  cold 
day,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  why  he  had  no  great-coat,  said  to  me  : 
[Kaan  uvoaurd  u  waeur  tiie  koauts  tu  wauos,]  (I)  cannot  afford 
to  wear  two  coats  at  once. 

AVORE  [uvoaur].  i.  frtf.  In  front  of;  befbre.  Klly,  don't 
you  go  avore  the  osses.    A  little  knot  of  flowers  tmore  the  house. 

9.  adv.  Before ;  in  respect  of  inclination,  rather  than.  Avore 
I'd  be  beholdin  to  he,  I'd  work  myvingers  to  bones,  and  that  I 
wid.  Used  also  as  in  literature  for  before.  (See  Ex.  Scold.  IL  14, 
aft  73-  "*■  "2.  '9') 

3.  conj.  and  pnp.  Until.  Us  can  wait  avore  you  be  ready, 
sir. — Feb.  12,  1879.  [Uur oan  latn  uloaun  uvoaur  ee-z  u broaki], 
she  will  not  leave  it  alone  until  it  is  broken. 


4.  adv.  In  the  firont  place.  Captain's  the  best  oss  to  go 
avore. 

AVOREHAND  [uvoaran].  adv.  Beforehand.  Mind  you  get 
em  in  readiness  avere-hand.  To  be  uvoa-ranz,  avore-hands, //.  to 
ffut-wil.  [Aay  wuz  uvoa'ran'z  wai  un,  vur  au'l  u  wuz  zu  kliivur,] 
1  out-witted  him  (or  got  the  belter  of  him),  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  so  clever. 

AWKARD  [au-kurd],  adj.  (Very  com.)  Diflicult ;  not  easily 
overcome.  A  awkard  comder.  I  sure  you,  mum,  'twas  a  terble 
atvkard  job,  and  I  widn  do  it  ^ean  tot  no  such  money. 

Gwain  to  leather  our  Jim,  is  er?  well,  let-n  look  sharp  and 
b^n;  nif  he  don't  vind  Jim  a  awkard  customer  vor  to  'an'le 
{handle),  you  tell  me,  that's  all 

AX  [aa*ks],  v.  To  ask ;  to  publish  banns.  Fret  aa-is,  p.p. 
u-aa'h.  We  always  Bay,  [Aay  aa'ks  yur  paar"dn] — never,  I  beg 
your  pardon. 

Her's  gwain  to  be  a-ax  next  Zunday — i.  e.  her  banns  will  be 
published. 
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and  her«-bi  >d  axtn  h«r«  owen  dampnacion.— Auf.  p.  176. 
And  sctiewed  her  signes  '  fibr  men  shulde  drede. 
To  axe  ony  mendis  ■  flbr  her  mj-s-dedis. 

Langland,  Rich.  Ihe  Rtd.  ij.  %%. 

AX  OUT,  or  OUT-AX  [aewt-aa'ks],  v.  To  completely  publish 
the  banns.  [Dhai  wuz  aakst  aewi  laas  Zilndee,]  their  baiins  were 
published  for  the  third  time  last  Sunday.     See  Out-ax. 

AXEN  [aaksn].  Ashes,  I  have  found  one  old  man  in  the 
parish  of  Clayhidon  who  still  uses  this  word,  but  it  is  very  nearly 
obsolete. — Aug.  1880.     See  Ash,  New  Eng.  Diet. 

AYE  [aa-y].     Yes  (affirmatively);  indeed?  (interrogatively). 

AYERLY  [ae-urlee],  adv.     Early  (always). 

How  be  off  vor  ayerfy  taties ?     \Aeurhe1  birds  catch  the  worms. 

AYTHER,  or  AITHER  [ai-dhur],  adj.  and  conj.  Either. 
Quite  distinct  from  either,  in  the  phr,  either  one  =  ever-a-one  [udhu'ur 
waun].     The  commonest  form  of  conj.  is  aithenoays  (q.  v.). 

Aitker  you  was  there,  or  you  wad-n.  I  be  safe  'twas  aither  her 
or  her  zister. 


Within  the  halle,  % 


Bnkt  »f  Curliuye,\.  1 


AZUE  [uiio')i  adv.    A  cow  before  calving,  when  her  milk  is 
dried  off,  is  said  to  be  azue,  or  to  have  gone  ztu. 
Th'  old  Daisy's  a  go  sue,  but  her  ont  calvy  eet's  zix  wicks. 
Tlieebul  let  Ibekeegoiiw  var  wanl  o'  strocking.— £jr.  ScelH.  1.  Iia 


B.  [bee].  The  common  description  of  a  dolt  or  ignoramus  is, 
[Ee  doa'noa  B  vrum  u  Btfolz  vfeot,]  he  does  not  know  B  from  a 
bull's  foot  The  expression  "  B  from  a  battledore,"  as  given  in 
Nares  and  Halliwell,  is  a  literary  colloquialism  not  known  to  us  is 
the  West. 


BACK[baak-],P.    To  bet 

They  on't  never  do  it  for  the  money,  I'll  back.  [Aa-1  baak  dhai 
bae'un  aum  vore  twuulr  u-klauk  u  naitj  I'll  bet  they  will  not  be  at 
home  before  twelve  o'clock  at  ni^ht. 
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BACK  Cl»ak},  v.  t.  and  /.  Hunting.  When  the  deer  or  other 
quarry  turns  and  runs  back  over  the  same  track  he  has  gone  over. 

If  a  deer  hai  gone  to  vater  iborll^  after  passing  ibrough  s  wood,  it  not 
nnfrequmtly  happens  that  the  cunniog  animal  lias  merely  soiled  when  he  entered 
the  stream,  and  then  backtd  ii  on  hia  foil,  and  laid  fast  in  the  covert. — CeUjmi, 
CMaue/the  mid  Rtd  Dier,  p.  137. 

BACK  ALONG  [baa-k  laung],  adv.     Homewards. 

[Kum  aun,  Jiltn !  lat-s  zee  baewt  gwai'n  baa'k  lawng^  come 
on,  Jim  I  let  us  see  about  going  homewards.  [Aew  laung  uvoa-r 
jrJie  bee  gwain  baak  ulawng}},  how  loDg  before  you  are  going 
homewards  ?    See  Aloko  2, 

BACK  AND  FORE  j^aak-n  voaiir],  adv.  Backwards, hind-part 
foremost. 

[Waut  hte  baewt  ?  Kas-n  puut  aun  dhee  jaakut  haak--n  voa-ur,^ 
what  are  you  about?  (Thou)  canst  not  put  on  thy  jacket  back- 
wards, [Foo'us  tu  shuut-n  een  6aak--n  voa-ur,}  obliged  to  put 
him  (the  horse)  in  (to  the  railway  truck)  hind-part  foremost.  See 
Shut;  also  Trans.  Deo.  Assodatign,  1886,  p.  91. 

BACK  AND  FORE  SULL  [baak-n  voar  zootiI],  sb.  A  plough 
made  to  turn  a  furrow  at  will  either  to  the  right  or  left;  same  as 
a  two-way  suU  (^.  v."),  called  also  a  vore  and  back  sull. 

BACK-CHAIN  [baak-chaiu,  or  chaa-yn],  sb.  A  short  chain,  of 
which  the  middle  part  is  made  of  Sat  twisted  links,  used  to  bear' 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  to  support  the  shafts  of  a  cart.  The  baek- 
cliain  \s  no  part  of  the  harness,  but  is  always  fixed  at  one  end,  to 
the  ^or  right  shaft.     See  Cart-saddle. 

BACK-CROOK,  [baak-krfeok],  sb,  A  crook  sliding  upon  a  rod 
of  irort,  fixed  to  the  near,  or  left,  shal^  of  a  cait.  It  is  to  this  crook 
that  the  back-chain  is  hooked  on,  when  it  has  been  passed  across 
the  cart-saddle. 

BACK-DOOR  TROT  [baak-doo-ur-traat].     Dianhoea. 

I  be  saafe,  nif  I  was  voi  ate  very  many  o'  they  there,  twid  zooa 
gie  me  the  back-door  trot. 

BACKER  [baaknir],  adj.  Rear.  Not  used  as  a  comparative 
any  more  than  hinder^  but  cf.  Lit.  inner,  outer,  utter,  former,  under, 
aver,  all  comparatives  in  origin.  Back-part  of  Lit.  Eng.  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  backer-part  of  the  dialect.  Never  used  as  an  adv. 
I  know  I  zeed-n  down  in  under  the  jib,  there  in  the  bttcker--aA% 
o'  the  cellar,  s'now  (dost  thou  know).  The  backer  end  o'  thick 
there  field's  mortal  rough,  sure  'nough.  Tord  the  backer  part  o'the 
wagin  limbless. 

BACKLET  [baak-lut],  sb.  The  back  premises  of  a  house;  the 
backdoor  exit.     [L}hai-v  u-roauzd  mee  raint  tu  vaawuc  paewn  a 
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yuur,  vuT  dhce'uz  ynur  &ewz,  un  dhur  ed-n  noa.  gyurdn  nur  neet 
u  beet  uv  u  baai-lul,']  ihey  liave  raised  my  rent  to  four  pounds  a 
year  for  this  house,  and  there  is  no  garden,  and  not  any  back-door, 
or  back  premises.  Good  backlet,  is  often  seen  in  advert isementa 
of  houses  to  let. 

BACK-STREAM  [baak-streem],  sb.  Tech.  To  every  water- 
mill  there  is  necessarily  a  back-stream,  which  is  the  channel  leading 
from  the  weir,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  The  leat  and  the 
back  stream  are  as  indispenable  as  the  waterwheel  itself. 

BACK-SUNDED  [baak'ziindild],  adj.  Facing  the  north;  land 
sloping  towards  the  north  is  said  to  be  baak-sHndud,  Cold  back- 
3iiaded  field  o'  ground,  is  a  very  common  description.  Thick  'ouse 
is  back-sunded,  he  ont  suit  me  in  no  price. 

BACON  PIG  [bae-ukn-paig].  A  fat  pig  offtsiie  fit  to  make 
bacon,  as  distinguished  from  a  porker.  In  chaffering  for  a  pig,  it 
is  (^mmon  to  say,  [wai,  u  laak  u  baaTlee-maentl  ul  mak  u  baeukn- 
paig  oa  tui,]  why,  a  aack  of  barley  meal  will  make  a  bacon-pig  of 

him. 

Trade  in  mutton  and  Umb  was  slow  at  7^  to  %d  per  lb;  Pigs  in  moderate 
supply,^ — bacon-pigs,  91.  61/.  to  91.  i)d.  per  score ;  porkera,  lOc.  to  IW.  ftd. — 
WiUinglon  Wakly  News,  Aug.  19,  1S86. 

BACON-RACK  [baeukn  raak],  ib.  A  large  frame  suspended 
horizontally,  under  the  beams  in  most  farmhouse  kitchens,  and  in 
a  (^reat  many  cottages,  upon  which  is  placed  the  sides  of  bacon 
as  soon  as  ihey  are  taken  from  the  salt ;  here  the  bacon  dries,  and 
is  kept  safely  from  rats  and  cats. 

BACON-SETTLE  [bae-ukn  safl].     See  Settlb. 

BAD  PMfi'ud],  adj.  This  term  as  applied  to  a  man  (it  is 
FCarcely  ever  applied  to  a  woman),  is  generally  understood  to  be 
limited  to  one  who  ill-uses  his  wife,  and  includes  idleness  and 
profligacy,  but  it  would  not  be  used  to  designate  a  foul  mouthed 
man.  See  Wickedp«ss.  [Ecz  u  hasttd  luy  u-baewt  fuulur,  ee 
doa^i  aaTlee  kaar  uur  aum  noa'urt,]  he  is  a  profligate,  drunken 
fellow,  he  scarcely  carries  her  (his  wife)  home  anything — i.  e.  ai  his 
wages.  A  shocking  bad  fellow  would  mean  always,  a  drunken 
profligate. 

a.  Sick,  ill.    I  bin  that  bad,  I  'ant  a-sard  zispence,  is  dree  weeks. 

BAD-ABED  [baetid  ubai'd].  i.  phr.  So  ill  as  to  be  confined 
tp  bed.  Flaise  mum,  father's  bad-abed,  and  mother  zen  nr.e  up 
vor  t'  ax  o'  ee,  vor  to  be  so  kind's  to  gee  un  a  drap  0'  spuriL 

BAD  DISORDER  [bae-ud  deezau-rdur].  Luet  venerea;  always 
spcAen  of  by  this  name,  unless  by  a  coarser  one. 
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BAD-OFF-LIK.E  [bae-ud  oa-f  luyk],  a.  Badly  off,  needy. 
[Pooitr  dhing,  uurz  u-laf'  tuur-ubl  baeitd  oaf  luyk,'\  poor  thing,  she 
is  left  very  badly  oS. 

BAD-PLACE  [bae-ud  plaenis].  Hell.  Mothers  tell  their 
children,  [Neef  ybe  bae'un  u  g^od  maayd-n  zai  yur  praayurz-n 
keep  yur  chuurch,  yie  ul  g^  tu  dhu  bae-ud  filarus,']  if  you  are 
not  a  good  girl,  and  say  your  prayers  and  keep  your  church,  you 
will  go  to  the  bad-place. 

BAD  WAY  [bae-ud  wai],  fhr.  i.  Ill ;  past  recovery. 
Thank  ee,  sir,  her  idn  a  bit  better;  I  be  tei'ble  afeard  her's  in  a 
bad  ivay — i.  e,  that  she  will  die. 

2.  Going  to  the  bad  in  several  senses. 

[Neef  ee-  doao  au-ltur  liz  an,  ee  ul  zion  bee  ecn  u  harud  wai,  un  tlz 
trae-ud  oan  bee  u  waeth  u  vaardn,]  if  he  does  not  change  his  course 
(alter  his  hand),  he  will  soon  go  to  the  bad  altogether,  and  his 
trade  will  not  be  worth  a  farthing. 

B.^G  [baig],  sb.  i.  A  customary  measure  of  both  quantity  and 
weight  Ordinarily,  a  bag  is  a  sack  made  to  hold  three  bushels  ; 
but  [lotatoes,  apples,  turnips,  and,  in  some  local  markets,  com,  are 
always  sold  by  the  bag  ;  and  for  each  article,  not  otherwise  specially 
contracted  for,  the  bag  is  by  local  usage  understood  to  be  a  certain 
fixed  weight  -.  thus,  a  bag  of  apples  or  turnips  is  always  six  score  = 
110  lbs.,  while  of  potatoes  it  is  always  eight  score  =  160  lbs. 

Hence  various-sized  baskets,  made  to  hold  certain  quantities, 
are  called  "half-bag  maun,"  "quarter-bag-basket,"  "40  or  5olb. 
basket "  =  about  one  bushel ;  "  aolb.  basket "  =  i  of  a  bag.  The 
bag  of  com  of  different  kinds  varies  in  different  markets,  and  as 
a  grain  measure  is  obsolescent  in  most  places,  llie  bushel  of 
64lbs.  wheat,  481bs.  barley,  4c^bs.  oats,  is  now  the  usual  integer. 
See  Sack. 

2.  The  scrotum  of  any  domestic  animal 

3.  The  womb ;  also  very  commonly  the  udder. 

4.  The  bucolic  rendering  of  the  slang  figurative  sat:k. 

[Zoa  ee-v  u  gaut  dhu  batg,  aa-n  ur  ?  ],  so  he  has  got  the  sack, 
has  he  not  ? — /.  e.  been  discharged  from  his  situation  or  work. 

BAG  [bagOi  ^-  TP  (^h,  to  cabbage,  to  seize,  to  claim.  Used 
rather  in  a  jocular  sense,  and  not  intended  to  convey  the  fuU  force 
of  ta  steal.  [Ee  bagd  aul  dhur  dhingz-n  uyd  um  uwai-,]  he  cribbed 
all  their  things  and  hid  them  away.  In  games  it  is  usual  to  cry 
out :  Sags  I  fust  go  1     Bags  I  thick,  &c    See  Board. 

BAGOMET  [bag-uDut],  sb.    A  bayonet. 
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[Au'l  dliu  soa'ujurz-d  u-gaut  dhur  muus'kuts  wai  dhu  bag-unuts 
u-fiks,]  ail  the  soldiers  had  their  muskets  with  their  hayonets  iixed. 

Tha  saujers  wis  all  awmin  cal'd  up  be  night, 
Way  tliare  j<^j^;ii'/ guns,  vur  ta  z«:aul  wis  rile. 

Nathan  Hogg,  ''BotU  lie  Rieiiiig,  P.  i. 
BAILIE  [bae-ulee],  sb.     Bailiff  (always). 

Who's  the  bailie  to  the  County  Court,  now  th'  old 's  dead  ? 

The  sheriff's  officer  is  always  the  biim-bai.'ie.     So  we  have  market- 
bailies,  water-bailies,  &c     (See  Ex.  Scold.  1.  170.) 

for  a  bayli,  stiward  &  riche  men  of  lawe  <icliullen  haue  Testis 
and  robis  and  mynystralis,  rich  cto)iis  and  huge  Jiriis. 
iVyclif,  Eng.   IVaris,  E,  E,T.  S.  p.  I19.      (See  Pramfi.  Parv,  p.  23.) 
' Dt par  diem,'  quod  Ihis  yeoman,  leve  brot>er, 
.  Thou  art  a  baili,  and  1  am  aaoyha.  — Chancer,  Frerit  Tale,  1.  131, 
Bayly,  an  officer— &«'//(/,  s.  at. — PaJigrave. 

Bailli,  m.  A  Bayliff  (but  of  much  more  authority  than  ours),  a  magistnue 
appointed  within  a  province. — Colgravt. 

BAIT  tbauyt],  v-    To  feed  on  a  journey. 

[IJhee  kns  staap-m  bauyt  s-noa  tu  Raas-n  bee  Dhangk'ftol,] 
thou  canst  stop  and  ba*t,  thou  dost  know,  at  ^the)  Rest  and  be 
Thankful  (name  of  a  well-known  public-house). 

BAIT  [bauyt],  ib.  A  lure,  a  meal  or  refreshment ;  also  any 
business— a  job. 

[Aay^v  u-gut  u  puurdee  bauyt  yuur,  aa-n  ees?]  I  have  a  pretty 
job  hfre,  have  I  not?  This  word  is  invariably  pronounced  as  here 
given,  and  so  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century — bait  would  not  be 
understood  by  many ;  so  weight  is  always  vauyt. 

Eel,  fyschys  m 

BAKING  [bae-ukeen],  sb.  i.  The  quantity  of  dough  kneaded 
and  baked  at  one  time ;  the  batch. 

So  good  a  bakin  as  ever  I  put  in  the  oven. 

Bakynge  (or  bahcbe,  K.).     Piitura.  — Promp.  Pare. 

a.  A  family  dinner  sent  to  the  bakehouse. 

[Aay-d  u^ut  u  oa'vm-vfeol  u  baeukeens  liie,  haun  dhu  kraewn 
oa  un  vaald  een,]  I  had  an  oven  full  of  family  dinners,  too,  when 
the  crown  of  it  fell  in. 

BALD-FACED  [baal  fae'usud,  baul  fae'usud],  adj.  Description 
of  a  man  without  beard  or  whiskers — like  the  Chinese. 

You  know  un  well  'nough,  but  1  can't  mind  hot's  a-called ;  baald- 
faced,  pock-vurden  old  feller. 

BALD-HEADED  [baul-aidud],  adj.    Bald. 

Foonir  oa'l  blid  1  ee-z  gu  baul  aidud-z  u  bladur  u  laud,]  poor 
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old  blood  I  he  is  IS  ha!d  as  a  bladder  of  lard.     A  person  is  never 
described  as  bald;  always  bald-headed. 

BALK  [bau'k],  i.  sb.  Tech.  A  squared,  unsawn  log  of  yellow 
pine  timlier  of  a  particular  kind.  Constantly  applied  to  an  imported 
log  of  any  kind  of  fir-wood,  but  not  alone  or  without  qualification — 
such  as  a  balk  of  Memel,  balk  of  Dantzic,  balk  of  timber  (the  latter 
meaning  fir  of  any  kind) ;  but  "  a  piece  of  balk  "  is  understood 
as  above.  A  carpenter  said  to  me  of  a  piece  of  board  I  gave  him 
for  a  purpose  :  Tis  tnurder  to  use  such  stuff  as  that ;  this  here  balk 
is  gettin  ter'ble  scarce,  tis  'most  so  dear's  mahogany. 

2.  Joists,  beams  of  a  house. 

To  climben  hy  the  ninjjes  and  ihe  slalkes  ; 
Unlo  the  inbbes,  hangiug  in  the  ^/ia. 

Chauar,  Milhrs  Tale,  I.  439. 
Balke  in  a  honte.      Trail.  ^Promp,  Farv. 
Balke  of  bh  house,  poustt. — Palsgravi. 

BALL  [haul],  sb.  A  knoll,  a  rounded  hill ;  as  "  ClouCsham  ball." 
T  know  many  fields  in  different  parishes  called  "the  ball" — all  are 
hilly  and  rounded. 

Up  to  Thunder  Ball—otti  N.  Molton  Common  to  Twitching  Ball  Corner— 
cnused  orer  iulo  BaU  Ntck. — Rec.  N.  Dtv.  SlagheunJi,  p.  69. 
Met  at  Bray  Sail— lb.  p.  72. 

BALL  [haul],  v.  and  sb.  To  track  a  footprint;  spoken  only  of 
a  fox.  [Aay  diHr/i/ u  fauks  dai-maurneen  atjp-m  N.iapee-Kloa;,] 
I  saw  the  track  of  a  fox  this  morning  up  in  Knappy  Close.  See 
Slot,  Peick. 

BALL  [bau-1].  A  favourite  sign  for  public-houses  ;  hence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  we  have  several  hamlets 
taking  their  names  from  the  public-house,  while  in  one  ca-^e  the  inn 
has  long  ceased  to  exits— as  White-^o//,  Blue-iai'/  (2),  Red-ball  {2). 
The  White-ball  Tunnel  is  well  known  on  the  G.  VV.  Railway. 

BALLARD  [baalurd],  sb.    A  castrate  ram.     See  Stag. 

BALLET  [baalut],  sb.    Ballad  (always).     Song— such  as   are 
sung  at  fairs — generally  comic,  sometimes  obscene. 
"The  trtieold  form,  nearly," — Skeat. 

"They  .  .  .  took  a  slight  ocouion  to  chase  Archilochus  out  o(  their  dty, 
perhaps  for  composing  in  a  higher  slraine  then  tlieir  owne  soulilierly  iallats  and 
roundcU  could  reach  to. — Milton,  Ariopagitica,  ed.  Hales,  p.  8. 

BALLOT  [baa-lnt  or  biilut],  sb.     Bundle,  package, 

BALLYRAG  [baalirag],  v.     To  scold,  to  abuse. 
[Uur  baal-trag-n  lig   u  pik-paugut,]    she  abused   him  like  a 
pickpocket.    (Very  common  expression.) 
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BAME  [bae'tim].     Balm.    Melissa  efftdnalis  (alwaj-s). 


Ac  by  mjdilel  ]>er  honge^  her :  n  costrel  as  )>on  mi]t  le 
hwycfa  ys  ful  <A  ]/aX  banu  cler  ;  )iat  precious  ys  and  &<• 

Sir  Fervm^at,  I.  5 II. 


BAME-TEA  [bae-um  tai']-  The  infusion  of  balm;  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  [fuyn  dhing  vur  dh  ee'nfurinae'UTshn,]  fine  thing 
for  inflammation. 

BAMFOOZLE  [baamfto'zl],  v.  To  bamboozle,  to  play  tricks 
upon,  lo  deceive 

[OoaTi  y{ie  lat-n  baamfiotl^t^  dont  you  let  him  take  you  in. 

BAN  [ban ;  often  baeun],  v.    To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 
[Ee  ban  un  vnim  gwain  ecu  pun  eez  graewn,]  he  foibid  him 
from  going  in  up  his  land. — October  1876.     See  Fend. 

BANBURY.  The  &me  of  Baniury,  of  which  Halliwell  gives 
several  instances,  is  preserved  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme : 

Ride  ■  cock  hone 
To  Banbury  crofi. 
To  lee  a  fine  lady 
Ride  on  a  while  hflrse. 

BANDOG  [ban'daug],  sb.  A  yard-dog,  a  house^<%,  whelhcr 
chained  or  not 

BANDY  [bandee],  adj.  Having  one  ox  both  legs  bent  inwards 
at  the  knee,  knock-kneed :  the  opposite  of  bow-legged.  Used 
alone  ;  not  in  conjunction  with  leg. 

A  bandy  old  fellow.     See  Bow-Lecm»d,  Kkee-Napped. 

BANES  [bae-uns].    i.  sb.    Kidges  in  land     See  Bends. 

a.  Banns  of  matrimony;  always  pronounced  as  above;  appar- 
ently a  preservation  of  Mid.  Eng.     {See  Bane  in  Promp.  Pare. 
and  Cat.  Ang. ;  also  under  Bann  in  New  Eng.  jyict.) 
Bant.  .  .  also  the  AiH£T  of  matrimony. — Cf^avi. 
Es  Tcriy  believe  tha  Batia  will  g'in  itext  Zindey. — Ex.  StfU.  L  4$$. 

BANG  [bang],     i.  sb.    A  cufi)  a  clout,  a  blow. 

[Aal  gi  dhee  u  bang  uun'dur  dhu  yuur,]  I  will  gi\-e  thee  a  cuff 
ur.der  the  ear.    The  usual  word  used  m  threats  like  the  ahove. 

3.  A  fib,  a  lie. 

[Naew  dhee-s  u-toa'Id  u  bang,  aay  noa',]  now  thou  hast  told  a  lie. 
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BANGING  [bang'cen].  A  very  common  explerive  expressive 
of  size ;  always  used  with  giiurt. 

[U  guurt  bang-een  raat,]  a  great  banging  (i.  e.  very  large)  rat. 

BANKER  [bangkur],  i.  s6.  A  kind  of  rough  erection  of 
stones,  or  a  bench  upon  which  the  stones  for  building  are  dressed 
or  nohbhd.  Is  it  possible  that  the  term  for  a  covering  for  a  bench 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  bench  itself?  Or  can  this  be  the 
O.  F.  banc,  a  bench,  with  our  West  Country  redundant  er  added? 
Cf.  legg<r,  loe-er,  &c. 

mmuslc  itoD(li)>  in  hallis,  bn^  in  making  of  )ie  housis,  in  dnseris.  bancuri, 
and  cn^ens,  and  mo  v«jm  [ringis  >an  we  kannen  rikcne. — Wyilif,  Works, 
P-43+ 

Baiiker.     Sammarium,  amphilabn. — Promp,  Parv. 

See  also  iVafs  Hpit,  lb.  p.  23, 
Banqider:  m.  .  .  .  atso  K  bench  cloatli,  or  a  carpet  for  >  form  or  bench. 

Cetj^rave. 

a.  A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  hew  rough  stones  into  shape 
fit  for  walling. 

Tom 's  the  best  banker  cvzj  I  zeed  in  my  life.^ — January  1876. 

3.  Rough  boards  nailed  together  like  a  small  door ;  used  by 
masons  on  a  scaffold  to  hold  their  morlar,  called  elsewhere  a 
niortar-spot 

BANNIN  [baeuneen],  sb.  Anything  to  form  a  barrier,  or 
temporary  fence.  When  a  footpath  crosses  a  field  it  is  very 
common  to  crook  down  branches  of  thorn,  at  intervals,  on  each 
side  of  the  path,  to  prevent  people  from  straying  from  the  track. 
This  is  frequently  called  [puuteen  daewn  sm  baeunten,']  putting 
down  some  bannin. 

BANT  [bae'un(t].  Am  not,  are  not.  The  invariable  negative 
of  the  verb  to  be,  pres.  tense,  in  the  ist  person  sing.,  and  ist,  ind, 
and  3rd  pers.  ptur.     See  Grammar  of  IV.  Somenet,  pp.  55,  56. 

BAN-TWIVY  TWIST  [ban  twdvee  twiis],  adv.  pkr.  (Very  com.) 
Askew,  awry,  out  of  truth.  Same  in  meaning  as  icurry  whiff. 
[Kyaalth  liz-zuul  u  weelruyt!  neef  ee  aan  u-ang  dhu  weeul  u  dhu 
wag'een  aul  ian  tw&ve:  iwus,  jis  dhu  vur'ee  sae'um-z  u  fiid'lurz 
uul'boa,]  calls  himself  a  wheelwright  I  and  if  he  has  not  hung  the 
wheel  of  the  wagon  all  out  of  truth,  just  the  very  same  as  a  tiddler's 
elbow. 

B.AR  [baa-r],  v.i.  Used  only  in  the  passive  voice.  To  be 
debarred,  prevented. 

[Ee  wnz  u-baa-rd  vrum  gwai'n,  kuz  uv  liz  wuyv — uur  wuz  u-tfeokt 
baemd  jis  dhoa*,]  he  was  prevented  from  going,  on  account  of  his 
wife — she  was  taken  ill  just  then. 
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BARE  [baetir].  i.  adj.  Thin,  lean,  in  low  condition ;  applied 
to  animals — ^r*- boned. 

[Uhai  beeus  bee  tuurbl  iae-ur,']  those  beasts  are  very  thin. 

Si  Plain,  unadorned,  meagrely  furnished. 

[Aunkaumun  biieur  kunsaa'm,]  uncommonly  bare  concern- 
said  of  a  shabby  performance  at  a  travelling  drcus. 

BARE  RIDGED  [bae-ur-Uj'ud].  Applied  to  riding  on  horse- 
back without  saddle  or  covering  to  the  horse's  back, 

Thee't  never  be  able  to  ride  vitty,  avore  canst  stick  on  bare-ridged. 

BAR-IRE  [baar  uyur],  sb.  Quite  distinct  from  ire-bar.  The 
former  is  merchantable  iron  for  smiths'  use  ;  the  latter  is  a  crow-bar. 
Sometimes  one  hears,  Where's  the  bar-irel^i.e.  crow-bar;  but 
the  demonstrative  makes  all  the  difference.  In  reply  to  a  remon- 
strance about  his  charges,  a  blacksmith  said :  Well,  sir,  'tis  a  little 
bit  belter  now;  but  I  didn't  chaise  no  more  vor  shocin  o'm  when 
bar-ire  was  more-n  so  dear  again. 

BARM  [baaTm],  sb.    The  only  name  for  yeasL     A.  S.  btorma. 

BARNACLES  [baa-rnikk],  sb.    Spectacles. 

BARNEV-GUN  [baar'ni-guun],  sb.    Shingles.     Herpes. 

[They  zes  how  tis  the  barney-gun,  but  I  sure  you  I  'ant  got  no 
paice  way  un  (t.  e.  my  husband)  day  nor  night,  he's  proper  lampin 
like.— July  1876.     Mrs.  R.  . 


BARN-SIEVE  [baam  zee-v],  sb.  Tech.  A  sieve  of  which  the 
bottom  is  made  of  plaited  cane — used  in  winnowing. 

BARN'S-DOOR  [baa-mz-doo-ur,  or  doa-ur],  sb.  (In  the  Hill 
district  the  first  form,  oo'ur,  in  floor  and  door  are  heard  ;  in  the  Vale 
the  second,  cawr).  The  door  of  the  barn,  generally  made  in  two 
parts,  meeting  and  fastening  in  the  middle,  while  one,  and  some- 
times both  of  these  parts  are  again  divided,  so  that  the  upper  half 
may  be  opened  while  the  under  is  kept  shuL  The  only  light  in 
a  bam  is  usually  that  from  the  doors  when  open. 

The  possessive  inflection  is  always  retained — bam-doeria  never 
heard. 

The  same  occurs  in  many  ca!>es — e.g.  pig's  meat  =:  hogwash  ; 
cart's  tail,  &c.  A  farmer's  wife  said  to  mc:  We  never  don't 
drink  the  pump's  water.— July  9th,  1886. 

A  very  common  saying  expressive  of  inconsistency  is  ; 

[Mdd  su  wuul  puut  u  braas  nauk'ur  pun  a  baarn-%-doo-ur,'\  (you) 
may  as  well  put  a  brass  knocker  on  a  bam-door.  So  we  always  say 
tarn's-doorfiiwls. 
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BARN'S-FLOOR  [baa-mz  vloo-ur],  i6.  The  only  name  given 
to  the  thrashing- floor.  It  is  generally  in  Kie  centre  of  the  barn, 
and  on  the  same  .level  as  the  sill  of  the  barri s-door,  of  which  there 
are  always  two,  one  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  i.  e.  hack  and  front 
of  the  building.  It  is  never  made  to  cover  the  entire  space  within 
the  barn,  but  is  only  about  ten  feet  in  width,  its  length  being  the 
width  of  the  building.  It  is  generally  raised  above  the  bays  on  each 
side,  and  has  a  low  wooden  partition  called  the  spirtin-i-board,  on 
either  side,  to  keep  the  corn  upon  the  floor.  It  is  made  of  elm 
planks,  two  inches  thick,  while  the  rest  of  the  bam  is  usually  floored 
with  concrete,  or  beaten  earth.  The  best  bams  are  constructed  so 
as  to  drive  a  wagon  loaded  with  corn  in  at  one  door  along  upon 
the  floor,  and  when  unloaded  it  passes  out  at  the  opposite  door. 
See  Zess,  Foou 

BARN'S-FLOOR  PLANK,  or  PLANCH  [baa  mz- vice  ur 
plansh],  sb.  A  particular  size  of  plank,  which  is  usually  two 
inches  thick  and  eleven  inches  wide ;  it  is  of  elm,  on  account  of 
its  toughness. 

The  above  is  applied  to  the  boards  or  planks  sererally;  when 
spoken  of  collectively  as  material  they  are  called  planchin. 

Thick  there  butt'U  cut  out  some  rare  barn's-fioor  planchin  ;  i.  e. 
flooring. 

The  same  term  is  used  for  the  wood-work  of  the  floor :  Plaise, 
sir,  the  barris-vloot's  a-come  to  doin  shocking  bad;  the  planchin 
o'  un  's  all  a-ratted  to  [tich-&od,]  touch-wood. 

BARNV  [baar-nee],  sb.    An  altercation,  dispute,  quarrel. 
Of  some  quarrelsome  neighbours,  a  man  .said :   Twas  a  purly 
barney   way   'em    sure    'nough;    and   later   on    the    same   day   of 
another  matter:  I'll  warnt  there'll  be  a  barney  over  thick  job. — 
Dec.  SI,  1885. 

BARREL  [baa-ree-ul],  sb.  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  body  of 
a  horse  which  is  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs ;  the  belly. 

[Ee  du  mizhnir  wuul  een  dhu  baa'reeul,  ee  kn  kaar-z  diin'ur 
lau'ng  wai  un,  ee'  kan,]  he  measures  well  round  the  body,  he  can 
carry  his  dinner  along  with  him,  he  can.  Very  often  I  have  heard 
the  above  (verbatim)  praise  of  a  stout-bodied  horse. 

BARREN  [baaTeen],  adj.  Of  any  animal  not  pregnant.  It  is 
important  to  the  grazier  who  buys  the  cow  or  heifer  to  be  assured 
as  10  her  state.  One  invariable  question  put  by  the  buyer  of  a  cow 
for  grazii^,  before  he  completes  the  bargain,  is : 

[Wuol  y&e  wauTn  ur  beta-runT},  will  you  warrant  her  barren? 
A  barren  animal  may  have  had  any  number  of  offspring. 

BARRENER  [baar-inur],  sb.    A  cow  which  has  borne  one  or 
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more  calves,  but  is  not  now  in  calf.    The  r^uUr  Tech.  word. 
Fresh-barreners  are  constantly  advertised  for  sale.    See  Fresu. 
Present  Entries  : 

t  tamner,  a  prime  fat  heifers,  3  fnl  heifcra,  8  very  superior  fat  Devon  heiren, 

S  fat  horn  eares,  10  fat  horn,  1  fat  steers,  2  young  barrel " '    "   " 

iarrtner,  three-yeats-old  heifer,  in  calf;  freih  iarrine. 
yeailing  bull,  10  fat  Iambi,  10  fat  honi  ewe$,  i  excetle 
Som.  Co.  Co*.  Ap.  I,  1882. 

Foar  good  young  dairy  conrs  in  milk  and  in  cili,  I  tarnaer  in  millt, — Adveit. 
in  WeUingtBn  Wakfy  Neita,  Oct.  15,  1885. 

BARREN-SPRING  [baareen  spring],  sk  Water  unfit  for 
irrigation — /.  e.  non-fertilizing. 

[Ted-n  g&od  wau'dr,  tez  u  baareen  spring,'\  was  said  to  me  by  a 
tenant  of  a  stream  of  water  running  near  a  farmyard.  Though 
clear  and  tasteless,  cattle  will  not  readily  drink  it;  they  prefer  the 
foulest  ditch  water.     Probably  it  is  too  cold  for  them. 

BARRING  [baareen],  fires,  part.     Excepting,  excluding. 

[Aal  bee  dhaeer,  baareen  miisaa'ps,]  I  will  be  there,  if  not 
prevented  by  accidents. 

[Baa-reen  lats  yie  shl  shoa'ur  t-ab-m,]  excepting  unavoidable 
hindrances  occur,  you  shall  (be)  sure  to  have  it.     See  Let. 

BARROW-PIG  [baa-ru  paig].  A  gelt  pig  (always).  Never 
henrd  alone,  or  otherwise  than  with  pig.  It  could  not  be  said, 
"  the  pig  is  barrow  " — it  is  always,  "  'tis  a  barrow-pig." 

BARTLE  [Baar-tl],  sb.  St.  Bartliolomew.  Bartlemas  fair  held 
August  34th,  called  also  Bathemy  fair  [baa'lhumee]. 

BARTON  [baaTteen],  sb.  That  part  of  the  fann  premises 
which  is  specially  enclosed  for  cattle;  very  frequently  called  the 
siroa  baa-'rteen,  because  it  is  here  that  large  quantities  of  straw  arc 
strewed  about  to  be  eaten  and  trodden  into  manure.     See  Court, 

In  this  sense  it  is  very  common  to  reserve  in  leases  the  use  of 
bartons,  linha)S,  Ike,  for  certain  periods  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  for  the  consumption  of  the  fodder  which  must  not  be  sold 
for  lemoval. 

And  also  at  any  time  alter  (he  fint  day  of  September  to  enter  the  htrians  and 
atalls,  and  haul  and  carry  away  the  dung,  &c — Lease  from  Author  to  a  farmer, 
dated  Sept.  27,  1884. 

The  enclosure  for  com  and  hay-stacks  is  called  the  maew-baarteen. 
See  Mow. 

The  term  barton  is  also  applied  to  the  entire  farm  and  homestead, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  only  to  the  more  important  farms ;  very  often 
it  is  the  manor  farm,  or  the  principal  holding  in  the  parish,  whether 
occupied  by  the  owner  or  not — generally  not.  In  the^e  cases  the 
farm,  including  the  homestead,  generally  takes  the  name  of  the 
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parish  preceding  the  bartott,  as  Sampford  Barton,  Kittisford  Barton, 
Lsigh  Barton,  Chevithorne  Barton,  &c 

BASE  [bae-us,  bee-us,  bacus  miilk,  he;-us  miSlk],  rf.  Ths  first 
milk  from  a  cow  imm^iately  after  calving.  It  is  never  used  for 
dairy  purposes,  but  generally  given  to  pigs.  The  nord  is  used  as 
often  without  nMk  as  with  it.  "  I've  a  struked  her  down,  for  to 
take  off  the  ^e."    See  Bisky-Mile. 

BASE  CHILD  [bacTis  cheenil].     A  bastard. 

BASTARD  KILLER  [baas-turd  kce-ulur],  sb.  T.ie  plant  savin 
—Juniferus  sabina. 

BAT  [baat],  r.  sb.  A  heavy  laced  boot,  thickly  hob-nailed ; 
Cilled  also  aa-f  baats. 

[Aay-d  u-biin  een  tu  beespai'lt  u  pacur  u  baats,}  I  had  beea  in  to 
bespeak  a  pair  of  boots. 

3.  Bricks  when  not  whole  are  called  half  or  three-quarter  iats, 
according  to  size,  as  compared  with  the  perfect  brick. 

3.  In  ploughing  a  field  there  are  always  some  corners  and 
genjra'ly  other  small  places  which  cannot  be  got  at  with  the  plough, 
and  must  be  dug  by  hand — these  are  called  Ibaati]. 

4.  A  round  stick  used  to  strike  the  ball  in  the  game  of  rounders. 
Tbb  stick  is  oftener  called  a  timmy. 

In  and  hattti  to  take  me. 

1.79. 

BATCH  [baach],  sb,  A  baker's  oven-full  of  bread.  The 
quantity  baked  at  one  time. 

The  barm  stinkt,  and  spwoiled  all  the  batch  o'  bread, 

Batcht  efbrtad,  foumee  de  pain. — Paltgravt. 
See  Baking. 

BATE  [baeiit],  v.  To  reduce  in  price;  to  take  less  than 
demanded. 

[Bae'ut  mee  uk'spuns-n  aa*l  ab-m,]  come  down  sixpence,  and 
I  will  have  it. 

[Aay  oa-n  bae'ui  u  vaardn,]  I  will  not  abate  a  farthing.  The 
above  is  about  the  only  meaning  known  in  the  dialect. 

BATER  [baeutur],  sb.  Hunting.  An  abater,  or  stag,  which 
either  from  old  age  or  hard  living  has  become  "scanty  in  his  head" 
— i.t.  has  not  the  rights  {q.  v.)  which  he  should  have  in  accord- 
ance with  his  age.  See  Beards  N.  Dnmn  Staghounds,  1S13-18, 
p.  9. 

A  heavy  bodied  llag  with  a  larse  ilol,  having  a  head  thai  miglit  equally  well 
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BATH  [baath],  v.  t.     To  balhe. 

[Wee  baaih  liz  aid  ilvuree  dai  wai  chiil  wau'dr  eens  mild  waursh 
aewt  au'l  dhu  kuruup'shn,]  we  bathe  his  head  every  day  with  chilled 
water,  so  as  to  wash  out  all  the  matter  (from  the  ^^ound). 

BATTENS  [baafnz],  si.  Tech,  The  strips  of  wood  fixed 
longitudinally  upon  the  rafters,  to  which  are  fastened  ttie  slates, 
tiles,  or  thatch,  as  (he  case  may  be. 

BATTER  [baafur],  v.  i.  and  sb.  When  a  wall  is  made  to  slope 
inwards  towards  the  building  or  bank,  it  is  said  to  baiter.  The 
amount  of  slope  is  called  the  batUr.  This  word  is  the  converse  of 
over-hang. 

BATTERY  [baafuree].     Bultreis  (always). 

Speaking  of  a  wall  which  was  leaning,  a  man  said  to  me:  I 
think  he'd  stan  nif  was  vor  to  put  up  a  bit  of  a  battery  agin  un. — 
14th  Feb.  1881. 

BATTLE  [baafi],  sb.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet  bound  with  two 
iron  rings,  used  for  cleaving  wood.  In  this  sense  we  generally 
hear  it  coupled  with  the  wedges.  Where  be  the  battlen  wadges? 
Set  Wedges.  Pronounced  also,  but  not  so  commonly,  bettl,  bill, 
biiytl;  the  last  form  is  more  frequently  heard  than  the  other  two. 
See  Stan  DING- Battles. 

Sltll  let  them  graze,  eat  sallads,  chew  the  cud  : 
All  the  town  music  will  tint  move  a  1(%. 
Hugh. — The  b^le  andtotdgei  will  where  you  will  have  them. 
Bmjonson,  Tale  a/a  Tub,  I.  3. 

BATTLE-HEAD  [baafl  ai-d].  i.  (Always.)  The  miller's 
thumb  fish. 

3.  A  stupid,  thick-headed  fellow. 

[Vu  guurt  baatl  aid!  Aay  ndvur  ded-n  zee  dhu  fuulur  u 
dhee !],  you  great  battle-head !     I  never  saw  the  fellow  of  thee  I 

BA'ITLE-HEADED  [baat-l-ai-dud],  adj.    Stupid. 

[Ee-z  dhu  baatlai duds  guurt  duig-ee-ul  dvur  ybe  zeed-n  yur 
luyv,]  he  is  the  battle-headedest  great  dunghill  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life. 

BATTLE-STICK  [baafl-stik],  sb.  The  handle  of  the  battle,  or 
beetle,  as  most  glossaries  call  it. 

[Dhu  bas  dhing  vur  u  baatlstik-^  u  graewnd  uulnim,]  the  best 
thing  for  a  battle-stick  is  a  ground  elm, 

BATTLE-STOCK  [baatl-stauk],  sb.  The  round  head  of  the 
batile  or  btelte.     It  is  generally  mide  of  a  juak  of  an  apple-tree. 
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[Mus  auvee;  pik  aewt  u  ziawur  aapl  viir  daaf!-s/auis~zveet 
aa'plz  bee  sau'f  ^O'dud,]  one  must  always  pick  out  a  sour  apple 
(tree)  for  batlle-ttocks — sweet  apples  are  soft  wooded. 

BAUDERY  [bau-duree],  ib.     Obscene,  filthy  language. 
[Niivur  ded-n  yuur  noa  jis  baudurie  uvoar,.]  I  nevi;r  heard  such 
obscenity  before. 

B.WVL  [baai],  ib.     Chatter,  impertinence,  talk. 

[Oald  dhee  boat,  uls  aal  maek  dhee !],  stoj)  thy  chatter,  or  I 
will  make  thee !  [Kaa-n  spaik  bud  uur-  mus  puut  een  uur'  baa-l!\ 
one  cannot  speak  (in  reproof)  but  she  must  put  in  her  impertinence. 
£Kau'ro  soa'usl  yiiur-z  moo'ur  6aa/-n  wuurk,  u  puurdee  suyt!], 
come  mates  !  here  is  more  talk  than  woik,  a  pretty  si^ht. 

BAY  [bai",  rartly  1)337],  *■  ■'^-  A  dam  or  bank  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  or  turning  water  aside;  never  applied  to  the  water 
itself.  In  mixing  mortar,  it  is  iisual  to  make  a  circular  bay  of 
sand  to  re:ain  the  water  poured  oil  the  lime. 

A  very  common  method  of  fish  poaching  is  to  make  a  bay,  at  a 
dry  season,  so  as  to  divert  the  stream  from  a  pool  or  hole,  and  then 
to  dip  out  all  the  water  in  the  pool,  of  course  catchirg  all  the  fish. 
Su  Stank. 

IT  iay  of  plaoki,  whereby  tlic  force  of  water  is 


I.  The  sp.ice  on  a  roof  l)etwecn  two  principals  extending 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge.  If  an  old  roof  required  new  covering 
in  uncertain  weather,  it  would  bo  usual  to  give  orders  only  to  stri|> 
one  bay  at  a  time.  It  would  generally  be  about  tea  feet  wide,  but 
depending  upon  the  construction  of  the  roof. 

[Wee  aa-n  u-guut  uunee  bud  waun  bar  u  raef'turz  vur  tii 
fiin'eesli,]  we  have  only  got  one  bay  of  rafters  to  finish. 

3.  That  part  of  a  barn  which  is  generally  on  each  side  of  the 
thrashing-floor ;  in  tliis  sense,  no  doubt,  the  space  partitioned  off 
by  tlie  floor  i>artakes  of  the  nature  of  a  recess.  The  word  is  used 
to  express  the  entire  s|)ace  on  eidier  side  of  the  floor.  See  Barn's 
Floor,  Zess  ;  also  Pool. 

Ikje  liouses  wilh-inne  \s  lialle  In  liil  med, 

So  broil  liilde  in  a  boy,  Jial  liloiikkes  iiiyjt  reiine. 

E,  E.  AUila-alive  Paiiiu.     Cleaniuss,  I.  1391.     E.  E.  T.  S. 

4.  The  second  from  the  head  of  the  points  or  antlers  {</.  t.) 
growing  out  of  the  horns  of  a  red-deer,  by  which  the  a;;c  of  tl.c 
stag  is  judged.     S<e  Bow,  Points,  Rights. 
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BAY  [bai],  V.  t  To  pond  or  obstruct  tlie  flow  of  water.  To 
bay  back  the  water,  is  ore  of  the  commonest  of  phrases. 

The  wind  bayed  back  the  tide,  Mr.  Baker  've  a  bayti  back  the 
water  eens  all  o'  it  urnth  down  his  ditch,  and  we  'ant  a  got  a  drop 
vor  the  stock  to  drink. 

Tlie  water  rose  three  feet 
back  the  slream  la  get  a  buc 

BAY  [bai].  i.  v.  and  sh.  To  give  otit  the  deep-voiced  sound  of 
a  stag,  or  bloodhound,  or  other  large  dog.  Ordinary  dogs  are  said 
to  bark,  while  to  bay  is  to  utter  a  long,  deep  howl.  Of  staghounds 
a  man  would  say  : 

[Aay  yuurd  dhu  bai-  oa-tn,]  I  heard  their  bay.  Of  foxhounds, 
harriers,  or  small  sporting  dogs :  [Aay  yuurd  urn  gee*een  tuung,] 
giving  tongue. 

Bay  ofkoundes,  abayement  de  chiens,  aboy,  sm. — Palsgrave. 

2.  V.  t.  and  sb.  Hunting.  Hounds  are  said  to  bay  a  deer  when 
they  surround  him  in  some  spot  where  they  cannot  get  at  him,  but 
keep  baying  at  him. 

Here  the  pack  bayed  liim  on  a  rock  for  an  hour,  and  in  allempling  to  lum 
round  lie  fell,  and  the  hounds  closed  on  him. 

Kaotds  Xir/iA  Dev.  Slaghounds,  p,  41. 

We  see  below  iis  our  qiwrry,  dripping  from  his  recent  batb,  sland'nj;  proudly 

on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  flowing  tide The  hounds  ^>' him  from  the 

land.— CW/yn/,  p.  143. 

When  this  occurs  the  stag  is  said  to  be  at  bay. 

be  couherdes  hound  \mX  lime  .... 

lie  gan  to  berke  on  ]>at  bum,  and  to  baU  it  bold, 

Jiat  It  wax  nei)  of  his  wilt.—  !t^UIiam  of  PaUrme,  \.  31. 


BE-  [bi-,  bee-].  A  common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  having  a 
strengthening  force,  as  in  bekrwion,  beneaped;  but  sometimes  having 
the  force  of  the  prefix  mis  in  misbehave,  as  in  becall,  &c.  The 
examples  in  these  pages  will  show  it  to  have  as  many  significations 
as  it  possesses  in  Mod.  German.     See  Behope. 

BE  [bee],  /.  part,  of  to  be  ^  been.  Very  common  in  the  Hill 
district. 

[Uur  aath-n  \x-b:e  tu  chuurch  zUnz  Kuursmus,]  she  has  not  been 
to  church  since  Christmas. 

In  Gemade  atle  siege  bndde  he  be 
At  many  a  noble  arive  imdde  he  be. 

Chaucer,  Prchgue,  11,  S*.  6o- 
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For  cuere  my  bred  liad  te  bake :  mj'ii  Iff  dawes  liad  bt  lynt : 

Jii-i.  1.  577. 
And  siyde.  Lord  God,  )yff  hit !«  \n  wytt 
Slawnclic  tns  fcyr'  lord  Jliu.  y  prey  iiowe  )<(:, 
At  |iyn  otrne  Inst,  far  >at  is  skytl, 
fni  aH  h'ng  ever  ydo  be.  —  Chn)ii.  Vihd.  st.  327. 


BEAK-IRON  [bik-uyur].  The  iron  T  used  by  coopers,  on 
which  ihey  hammer  and  rivet  their  boops.  It  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  small  anvil  The  pointed  end  of  a  common  anvil  is  called 
liie  \liik  u  dhu  atfvtfu!^  beak  of  the  anvil.  Halliwell  is  wrong  in 
describing  this  as  a  blacksmith's  tool 

BEAM  [be^m].  i.  sb.  Of  a  sull,  or  plough.  The  back  or 
main  supfiOTt,  now  wl.olly  of  iron,  but  till  recently  alwajs  of  wood, 
to  which  all  the  other  parts  are  attached.  Beneath  the  beam  is 
fixed  the  breast  or  foundation  of  the  working  part  of  the  implement, 
and  from  its  latter  end  springs  the  tail  or  handle.     See  Wang. 

2.  Of  a  loom.  In  every  common  loom  there  are  two  beams  or 
rollers,  one  called  the  [chai'n  bee'm^  chain  beam,  on  which  is  wound 
the  warp,  and  fiom  which  it  is  unwound  as  the  cloth  is  woven; 
the  other  called  the  [klaufh  bee-m^  cloth  beam,  upon  which  the 
fabric  is  rolled  up  as  woven. 

3.  The  balanced  part  of  a  weighing-machine,  to  each  end  of  which 
a  scale  is  hung.  'I'lie  whole  apparatus  is  the  "  Beam  and  Scales." 
Su  Weights, 

BEAM  [becm],  t'.t.  To  wind  the  warp  upon  th;  chain  beam. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety,  as  all  the  threads  have  to  be  kept 
even  and  parallel,  or  it  will  not  make  a  good  boiotn  {</.  v.'). 

BEAMER  [beeinur],  sb.  A  person  whose  work  it  is  to  beam 
chains — i.  e.  to  wind  the  warp  upon  the  roller  or  be.iiii,  ready  for 
the  weaver  to  place  in  his  loom. 

BEAM-FEATHERS  [beem  vadhurz],  sb.  The  stiff  quill 
feathers  in  a  bird's  wing. 

BEAMING-FRAME  [beemecnfraeum],  ji.  The  machine  in 
which  the  above  operations  preparatory  to  weaving  are  performed. 

BEAN-HAULM  [beeun-uul-um],  sb.  The  stalks  of  the  bean 
after  thrashing.     See  Pease-Haulm. 

BEANS  [bee'unz].  [Ee  du  nau-  (or  ce  nauth)  aew  mdnee 
beeunz  mack  vaiv,]  he  knows  how  many  beans  make  five,  is  a  very 
common  description  of  a  cute,  clever  fellow — equivalent  to  the 
ordinary  phrase,  He  knows  what  he  is  about.    Set  B. 
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BEARERS  [baeururz].  At  funerals  there  are  two  classes  of 
bearers.  The  under-hearers,  who  actually  cariy  the  corpse  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  pall-bearers,  generally  fiiends  not  rtlated  to  ihe 
deceased  person,  who  walk  by  the  side  and  hold  a  corner  of  the 
pall  in  their  hands — the  pall  [paul]  being  ihroB'n  over  (he  coffin 
and  the  heads  of  those  carrying  it.  All  this  used,  until  lately,  to 
be  it  rigueur,  but  now  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  same  custom 
may  still  be  seen  in  some  foreign  countries,  where  friends  walk  on 
each  side  of  the  hearse,  each  holding  the  end  of  a  band  or  ribband 
attached  to  the  coffin. 

BEARING  [bae-urcen].  i.  The  block  or  eye  in  which  any 
spindie  or  shaft  revolves ;  the  journal-box. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  spindle  itself  which  touches  a  support,  or  on 
which  it  turns,  A  long  shaft  may  have  many  bearings  in  it,  as  well 
as  under  it. 

3.  The  journals  or  gudgeons  are  likewise  called  bearings. 

BEARING-PAINS  [bne'ereen  paa-ynz],  sb.  The  pains  imme- 
diately preceding  child-birth. 

BEAST  tbee'us],  sb.  Oien.  Collective  noun,  very  seldom  used 
as  a  singular. 

[Wuur  bee  gwaayn  wai  dhai  beeui1\  where  are  you  going  with 
those  "  beast "  ?  When  used  severally,  which  is  not  very  often, 
Ihis  word  becomes  bee-usiez,  and  more  rarely  bee'ustezet.  [l)-ee 
meet  dree  beeustez  kau-mcen  au^n?],  did  you  meet  three  oxen  as 
you  came  onwards?     See  tuLLocKS. 

Weary  mid  wet,  as  its/yi  in  lite  rain 

Comes  silly  Jolin,  anj  wilii  liim  comes  Alein. 

C/iaucer,  Rarve's  Talt,  1.  187. 

A  farmer  told  me  :  [Aay-v  u-gid  aewt  tu  wuurkeen  ii  fotf'Ki— doan 
paa-y ;  dhai  doan  kaum  tu  beef  zu  z!;on  bee  u  yuur,]  I  have  given 
up  working  "  beast,"  (ii)  does  not  pay ;  they  do  not  become  beef 
so  soon  by  a  year  (as  those  not  used  for  ploughing,  8:c.). 

BEASTLE  [beeusl],  v.  t.  To  soil,  to  befoul,  to  make  filthy. 
[Mui'n  un  neet  bee'usl  yiir  kloa-uz,]  mind  and  not  soil  your  clothes. 
[Draat  dhu  chee^ul !  neef  eeaa-nu-i^-"«j/uzzuul  au'l  oa-vur!j,  drJt 
the  child  I  if  he  has  not  befouled  himself  all  over  ! 

How  thick  pony  do  drow  the  mux ;  he'll  beastle  anybody  all  over, 
nif  they  baint  awa'ie  to  un  ! 

BEAT  [bni-i],  v.  t.  and  sb.  A  proc.ss  in  husbandry.  To  dig 
off  the  "  spine  "  or  tuif,  and  then  lo  burn  it  and  scatter  the  ashes 
before  ploughing.  Th  s  is  a  very  common  practice  when  Hill 
pasture  has  become  overrun  with  objectionable  growths,  such  as 
gorsc,  brambles,  or  ferns ;  or  when  moorland  is  first  tilled. 
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[Dhik  dhaeur  klee'v-iu  vfeol  u  luui  moaTz,  any  shl  acun  u-Aai'/,] 
t'lat  cleeve  is  so  full  of  furze  roots,  1  shall  liave  it  beaten.  In  other 
districts  this  process  is  called  Denshiriti^ ;  i.  e.  Devon shire-ing. 
There  is  some  land  adjoining  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  Culmstock 
called  '-'Old  beat"  [oa'i  bait]. 

In  the  Ex.  Sycold.  this  is  treated  as  a  substantive,  1.  197,  and  there 
is  some  doubt  n'hethcr  the  word  originates  in  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
because  the  same  word  is  used  for  the  operation  and  for  the  thing 
operated  on.  "Pare  and  lucn  the  b<al"  is  a  very  common  ex- 
jiression,  equivalent  to  sinip'y  beat.  We  hear  constantly  of  burn- 
beating,  which  does  not  help  us,  b:;cause  it  might  mean  either 
burning  the  beat,  or  burning  and  beating.  -On  the  whole  I  incline 
to  the  verbal  meaning,  and  the  passage  in  the  Ex.  Scalding,  1.  197. 
SAoolingo'  beat,  haiid-bealirig,  &c,,  seems  to  support  this  view.  At 
the  same  time,  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  are  very  seldom  used ; 
but  I  believe  I  \i3.\e  heard  botli  healed  [bai  "tud,]  and  beciten 
[bai'tn].  The  latter,  however,  is  a  made-up  word  by  somewhat 
educated  people,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  throwing  any  light  on  the 
question.  Seated  would  be  said  by  the  common  labourer;  but 
then  it  may  be  only  a  verbalised  noun  like  leaded,  or  salted. 

BEAT-AXE  [bee-ut-eks,  bai-t-eks,  bufeks],  sb.  A  kind  of  broad 
mattock  almost  hke  an  adie,  used  for  beating,  as  above. 

BEATER  [bee-utur,  or  baitur],  sb.  The  drum  in  a  thrashing- 
machine  which  actually  beats  out  the  com  from  the  ear. 

BEAT  OUT  [bee-ut,  or  bai  t  aewt],  v.  To  ihrash.  Birds  are 
said  to  beat  out  the  corn  when  they  attack  it  while  still  uncut. 

BEAUTIFUL  [btie'tip^ol,  btie  tiftol],  adj.  Delicious  to  the 
taste. 

[Dhai  brau'th  yue  gid  mee,  wauz  biie'tiptol^  they  broth  you  "gave 
me  were  delicious. 

BECALL  [beekyaal],  v.  To  nickname,  to  abuse;  to  call  by 
opprobrious  epithets. 

[Tu  yuur  ee'ns  ee  beekyaa'lud  ur,  t  wauz  shee'umffeol,]  to  hear 
how  he  villified  and  abused  her,  it  was  shameful.  [Uur  beikyaa-ld-n 
au'l  dbut  tivur  uur  kud  laay  ur  luung  tde,]  she  called  htm  all  the 
names  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to. 

BECAUSE-WHY.     See  Cause  why. 

BED  [baid].  1.  sb.  Called  also  [baid  pees,]  bed-piece.  The 
piece  of  wood  bearing  on  the  springs  or  axle  of  a  waggon  upon 
which  rests  the  body. 

2.  The  under  side  of  the  stratum  in  a  rock.  It  is  a  condition 
in  most  contracts  for  walling  that  the  stones  shall  be  "  well  beddid 
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in  good  mortar  and  laid  upon  their  own  proper  inis  " — »'.  e.  that  the 
stones  shall  be  placed  in  the  wall  in  ihe  line  of  their  stratification, 
A  good  mason  can  tell  which  is  the  bed  at  under  side  of  a  stone, 
from  that  which  was  uppermost  while  yet  in  the  rock. 

3.  Of  a  suU.  The  part  which  slides  along  the  bottom  and  side 
of  the  furrow,  anii  has  to  endure  the  grind  and  wear  more  than 
any  part  except  the  share.  It  forms  a  kind  of  runner  or  wearing 
part,  and  is  bolted  to  the  breast.  In  old  wooden  ploughs  or 
Nanny-sulls  it  was  an  iron  plate  nailed  on  to  the  breast.  Called 
also,  and  very  commonly,  the  laiidside. 

BED  [bai'd],  %•.  t.  i.  In  building— to  lay  a  stone  evenly  and 
horizontally  in  its  proper  position.     See  Bed  2,  supra. 

2.  To  lodge. 

[Uur  tfeok-n  een  tu  baida  boa'urd,]  she  took  him  in  to  lodge 
and  board. 

Nobody  can't  never  *vord  to  bed-n  and  board-n  vor  dree  shillins 
a  week,  a  gurt  hard  bwoy  like  he. 

He  sholen  liire  c!o|ien,  wnshen,  aivd  wringen. 
And  to  lioiiiles  wnler  briiigen  ; 
lie  sholen  binlJin  hire  and  |>e, 
For  Icuedi  wile  ive  |nt  slie  be. 

1280.     ff.ivf!ok  the  Dane,  I.  1133. 

TED-ALE  [baid  ae'ul],  sk  A  feast  in  celebration  of  a  binh. 
Halliwell  is  quite  wrong;  the  liquor  usually  prepared  for  these 
occasions  is  never  bed-ale,  but  Groaning-drink.  The  mistake  arose 
from  the  last  century  glossarist  of  the  Ex.  Scald.,  who  glosses  it 
(p.  120),  "Bed-ale,  Groaningale,  that  which  is  brewed  for  a 
Gossiping  or  Christening  feast."  The  very  passage  (below)  in 
which  the  word  occurs  shows  by  the  context  that  he  did  not 
understand  it,  and  ihai  festival,  not  liquor,  is  meant 

Chawr  a  told  Ihat  jre  siinmereJ  upon  wone  telh^r,  up  to  Grace  Vrognell's 
ial-a/e.—Ex.  SceU.  1.  564. 

Feyneden  liem  for  lieore  foode  ■  foiiiten  alte  a/e. 

Piirs  Plm-maa,  A.  Prol.  I.  42. 
Bride-ales,   Church-ales,  Clerk-ales,  Giife-ales,   Lamb-ales,   Leel-ales,   Mid- 
summer-ales, Scot-ales,  Whilsunales  ;  and  several  more. 

Brand't  Pop.  Aniiq.  (410  ed.)  V.  J.  p.  229. 
LatKeloi.     Because  thou  hnsl  tiol  so  much  cliarily  in  ihee  as  fiO  10  llie  ale  with 
a  Christian.  — Tiw  Geal.  of  V,nna,  II.  $. 

BEDANGD  [beedangd].     An  expletive;  quasi  oath. 
iBeedan^d  eef  aay  diie  !],  bedangd  if  I  do  I 

BEDFLY  [bald  vluy],  sb.    Common  flea. 

BEDLIER  [baidluyur],  sb.  A  bedridden  person.  (Very  com.) 
An  old  woman  in  the  almshouse  at  Wellington  said  to  me  of  an 
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old  man  who  had  broken  his  thigh :  He  on't  never  walk  no 
more ;  he'll  be  a  bedlier  so  long's  he  do  live. — .May  31,  1885.  In 
Devonshire  they  say  bcdlayer. 

Prtmp.  Farv. — BfdlatBfr.     Beiiered  man  or  woman — Ditvmbtttt. 
Way  in  Prvmf.  Parv.  p,  38,  quotes  a  will  of  1419,  in  which  bedlawirmm  are 
tcTt  fouipcDce  each. 

BED-MATE  [bai'd  maeut],  si.    Bed-fellow. 

BEE)-PAY  [baid  paay],  si.  The  allowance  paid  by  a  sick  club 
to  a  member  confined  to  his  bed ;  this  is  reduced  to  walking-pay  so 
soon  as  he  can  get  up. 

BED-TIE  [bai'd  tuy].  i.  sb.  The  ticking  or  case  enclosing  the 
feathers  or  materials  of  the  bed. 

[Dliai  vaewn  dhu  wauch  u-puut  eeti'suyd  dhu  baid  Ay,]  they 
found  the  watch  put  inside  the  ticking  of  the  bed. 

Taji:  f.     Any  lilm,  or  ihin  skin.     Uat  Uiye  iCBraller,  a  piltovr-beer. 

Calgravi. 
Mod.  Fr. — Tail  iForeiUtr,  a  pillow-case. 
2.  The  bed,  including  both  feathers  and  case. 
BEE-BIRD  [bee-buurd],  sb.    The  flycatcher  or  white-throat. 

BEE-BREAD  [bee--buurd],  sb.  A  kind  of  food  gathered  for 
the  larvK,  neither  honey  nor  wax.  A.S.  bio-bread.  {&e  Boetkius, 
sect.  25.) 

BEE-BUTT  [bee-buut],  sb.  Bee-hive— 1.  e.  the  common  straw- 
hive.     See  Butt. 

The  belief  is  almost  universal,  that  should  a  death  occur  in  the 
house  to  which  the  bees  belong,  each  buU  ought  "  to  be  told  of  it," 
otherwise  they  will  all  die.  The  coincidence  of  a  death  in  my 
own  family  and  the  immediate  and  unaccountable  death  of  several 
hives  (all  I  had)  of  previously  healthy  bees,  has  occurred  to  myself 
twice  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  have  been  asked  by  several 
people,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  fact,  if  I  had  "told  the  bees 
about  it"?     See  If.  S.  Gram.  pp.  99,  100. 

It  is  considered  very  unlucky  if  in  swarming  the  bees  alight  on 
8  dead  tree  \  it  portends  that  there  will  be  a  death  in  the  family 
very  soon. 

BEECHEN  [biich-n],  adj.     Made  of  beech. 
[Lau't  u  buchn  plangk,]  lot  of  beech  plank. 

BEEN  TO,  phr.  In  speaking  of  meals,  the  usual  mode  of 
inquiry,  if  the  repast  has  been  taken,  is,  [V-ee  b&n  tu  dtinur?] — i.e. 
have  you  had  your  dinner?  I've  been  to  breakfast,  simply  means 
I  have  eaten  i^  and  implies  no  movement  whatever,  from  or  to 
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any  place  in   the  process.     So,  "  we  wfnl  to  supper  avore  we 
started,"  merely  means  that  we  had  supper. 

Es  7«ii/  tJ  dinner  jest  awoK.—Ex.  Court.  1.  4S6. 

BEER  [becHir],  sb.  Strong  malt  liquor;  that  brewed  with  the 
first  mashing  of  the  malt.     See  Ale. 

liEER  [becur].  Tech.  In  weaving,  the  width  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  is  determined  not  only  by  the  fineness  of  the  reeds  or 
slHgh,  but  by  the  number  of  beer  of  40  threads  each  in  the  warp. 
Hence  warps  are  known  as  20,  30,  40  beer-chains^  and  thus  the 
latter  would  b3  a  warp  containing  40  x  40  =  1630  threads.  Used 
throughout  the  Western  counties,  but  I  believe  unknown  cisewliere. 

BEGAGED  [beegae'ujd],  adj.  part.  Bewitched,  hag-ridden,  over- 
looked. 

Poor  soul,  her  never  'ant  a  got  no  luck  like  nobody  else;  I  ont 
never  bleive  eens  her  idn  a  begaged  by  zomebody  or  nother. 

What  n  Vengeance  !  wart  betoalletl,  or  irart  tha  basg.ii^.-J  ?Sz.  ScM.  I.  4. 

BEGET  [beegif],  r.  t.  and  /.  To  forget.  (Very  com.)  P.  t. 
bee^au't;  p.  p.  u-beegaut;    I  beget  whe'er  I  have  or  no. 

Es  don't  know  wliot  Qiieeson  ye  mean  ;  es  btgit  wliot  Que^son  Iwos. 

Ex.  SioU.  1.  493. 
BEGIN  [beegee-n],  v.  i.     i.  To  scold. 
Maister'll  begin,  hon  a  comth  to  vind  eens  you  ati't  a-finish. 

2.  To  interfere ;  to  molest. 

What  d'ye  begin  way  me  vor  then  ?  I  did'n  lich  o'  you,  'vore 
you  begin'd  viay  me, 

BEGOR  [beegaiir,  beegau-rz,  beeguum-,  bceguum-urz].  All  quasi 
oaths;  asseverations. 

BEGURGE  [beeguurj],  7:  t.    To  gnidge. 

He  never  didn  begurge  her  nort;  her'd  on'y  vor  t'  ax  and  to 
have,  way  he ;  nif  on'y  he'd  a  got  it.  The  still  commoner  word 
is  bethink. 

BEHAP  [bee-aap],  adv.    Perhaps,  peradventure. 
Behap  yon  mid-n  be  there,  and  then  what  be  I  to  do?     [Dhai 
oan  lee'ust  aewt  bee-aap-^  i.  e.  jierhaps  they  will  not  last  out. 
By  hafpe.     Par  ttventim. — Ceignrve. 

BEHOLD  [bee-oa-1],  v.  To  experience.  [Nuvur  daed-n feewiV 
noa  jish  stingk,]  (I)  never  experienced  such  a  stench.  Of  all  the 
rows  I  ever  [bee-oal]  behold,  that  was  the  very  wust. 

BEHOLDING  [bee-oaldeen].     Under  obligation. 

[Aa'l  ae-n  waun   u  mec  oa'un,  un   neet    bee    bee-oa-ldeen  tu 
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noaba  Jdcc,]  I'll  have  one  of  my  own,  and  not  be  under  obligation 
to  anybody. 

BEHOLDINGNESS  [bceoa-ldeences],  sb.  Obligation.  (Com.) 
[Dhur  id-n  noa  beeoaldetnas een  ut,  nuls  wee  feod-n  aeu-n,]  there 
is  no  obligation  in  it,  or  we  ATiuld  not  have  it — or  him. 

BEHOPE  [bee-oap],  v.    To  hope. 

I  do  bchope,  that  by  the  blessing  o'  th'  Almighty,  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  about  a  bit,  and  sar  a  little,  nir  tis  but  ever  so  little,  1  do 
bchope  I  shall.— Feb.  1882. 

BEHOPES  [bee-oa-ps],  sb.  pt.    Hope ;  confidence. 

An  old  "Cap'n"  at  Watchet  speaking  of  the  diminished  trade  of 
the  place  said :  "  I  b^  in  good  behopes  that  we  mid  zee  it  a  little 
better  arter  a  bit."— Dec.  17,  1886. 

BEKNOW  [beenoa-],  v.  To  undt^rstand,  to  acknowledge. 
(Twui  wnul  beenoa-d  t-aul  dhu  paareesh,]  it  was  well  understood 
by  &11  the  parish. 

BELFRY  [buulfree],  sb.  The  room  or  basement  in  the  tower, 
from  which  the  bells  are  rung.  The  name  is  not  applied  to  the 
tower,  nor  to  the  rrwm  in  which  the  bells  are  hung.  I  know 
several  instances  in  which  the  rojies  pass  through  f  lie  ceilings  of  the 
belfry  and  the  clock-chamber  above  it,  to  the  bells  hung  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  tower.     See  Bell-Chamber. 

BM/ray,  Campanariiim. — Premf.  P.trt!. 

BELIKE  [beeluyk],  ad.    Probably,  perhaps. 

[Gfeod  nai't-ee;  beeluyk  yiie'ul  km  daewn  dhan,]  good  night  to 
you;  probably  you  will  come  down  then.  Though  found  in  Sir 
W,  Scott,  this  word  is  rare  in  Lit.  English,  yet  in  the  dialect  it  is 
the  commonest  form. 

Jealous  he' was,  and  held  her  namiw  in  cncf, 
For  she  was  wild  and  ^oung,  and  he  was  old. 
And  deemed  himself  kiiilit  1  cuckolil. 

Cka«ctr,  MiUtrs  Tale,  1.  38. 

BELK  [bnulk,  buul-kee],  v.    To  belch. 

BELL  [buul],  sb.  Of  a  stag.  The  bellow  or  roar  of  the  slag  at 
rutting  time ;  said  to  be  a  very  loud,  unearthly  kind  of  noise ; 
different  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Berore  t1i«  lapse  a\  an  hour  I  satisfied  mjiseir  that  what  I  had  heard,  wat  the 
bdl  of  the  stag,  roaming  in  the  distance. — CoUynts,  p.  60. 

BELL-CHAMBER  [bmil  chiim-ur].  The  upper  story  of  the 
church  tower  in  which  the  bells  are  hung.  In  this  district  spires 
and  steeples  are  almost  unknown ;  the  \taaitntr'\  or  \_chuurch 
taawur^,  tower  is  invariable,  even  though  it  be  a  spire. 
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BELL-HORSE  [buul  aus],  The  leader  of  a  team.  Formerly 
it  was  common,  and  even  now  it  is  sometimes  seen,  that  the  leader 
carries  a  board  with  four  or  five  bells  hung  under  it,  attached  to 
his  collar  fay  two  irons :  these  irons  hold  the  bells  high  above  the 
horse's  shoulders.  The  bells,  which  are  good-sized  and  loud- 
sounding,  are  hidden  from  sight  by  a  fringe  of  very  bright  red, 
jrellow,  and  green  woollen  tassels;  as  the  horse  moves  the  jangle 
IS  almost  deafening. 

In  setting  children  to  run  a  race  the  start  is  given  thus  : 

Bdl-hnriisl  bill-horsn,  ivlinl  time  o'  day? 
One  o'clock,  liTo  o'clock,  three  and  away  I 

BELLIS  [biilees,  buulees,  bdleesc^],  si.  Bellows.  A  black- 
smith of  my  acquaintance  always  speaks  of  his  [bul-eesez,']  bellises. 
This  form  is  quite  common.  In  farm-houses,  where  wood  is  still 
the  principal  fuel,  the  bellows  is  in  constant  nse.  It  is  thought 
very  unlucky  to  put  the  bellows  on  the  table ;  many  a  housewife 
would  be  horrified  at  the  sight. 

A  few  years  ago  might  be  seen  in  Exeter,  on  a  signboard : 


BELL-ROSE  [buul  roa'uz],  s6.  Commonest  name  for  the 
daffodil — Nanissus  Puudo-nard-isus. 

I  knows  a  orchet  a  covered  wi  they  there  bell-roses. — Feb.  21, 
1S81. 

BELLY  [buul'ee],  sb.  Womb.  A  very  common  bucolic  saying, 
precisely  expressive  of  what  is  called  "  discounting  "  in  commercial 
talk,  is  [Ai'teen  dhu  kyaa'v  een  dhu  kaewz  buulee^  eating  the  calf 
in  the  cow's  belly. 

Bdy.     Vmltr,  ahtis,  uttrus. — Prvaif.  Parv. 

BELLY-GOD  [buulee gaud].     A  glutton. 
I  calls  he  a  proper  belly-god;  all  he  do  look  arter  is  stuftin  his 
ugly  guts. 

BELLY-PART  [buul-ee  paart],  sh.  The  thin  bacon  which  comes 
from  the  abdomen  of  the  pig. 

BELLY-TIE  [buul-ee-tiiy],  sb.  The  strap  belonging  to  the 
harness  which  passes  under  the  horse's  belly.  There  are  always 
two ;  one  to  fasten  on  the  saddle,  and  the  other  to  prevent  the 
shafts  from  rising.     Called  elsewhere  wanly — i.  e.  womb-tie. 

BELLY-TIMBER  [buulee  tiimur],  sb.  Victuals  and  drink; 
food  in  general. 

[Kau'm  soa-us!  ed-n  ut  tuym  vur  t-ac'u  sum  buulee-tHm-ur  T], 
come  mates  I  is  it  not  time  to  have  some  victuals  ?  Well,  1  calls  it 
very  purty  belly  tim'er ;  I  wish  I  midn  never  meet  way  no  wisser. 
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BELONG  [beelauTg],  !■.  To  appertain.  Used  peculiarly  in  (he 
dialect  so  as  to  make  the  person  appertain  to  the  thing,  instead 
of  the  converse.  For  the  question:  "To  whom  do  these  houses 
dilong?"  we  should  say:  [Ue  du  ifelaungta  dhaizh-uur  aewMz?] 
— I.  e.  who  belongs  to  these  houses  ? 

A  "  forreigner  "  from  Halse  (about  six  miles  off),  seeking  work, 
said  to  me :  Be  you  the  ginlmun,  nuke  so  bold,  that  do  belong  to 
this  here  house  ? 

At  any  fair  or  market  it  is  very  common  to  hear:  Who  do 
ielmg  to  these  here  bullicks? 

The  following  shows  this  construction  to  be  no  modem  corruption 
on  the  part  of  dialect  speakers. 

And  whanne  >e  dame  bilh  ydo  :  ^l  to  )):  dede  longilA, 
And  hopith  Tor  to  hacche :  or  heruest  begjrnne, 
Thaane  comelli  )ier  a  cocgioun,  &c. 

Lan^ad,  Rich,  the  Rid.  III.  I.  43. 

BELVY  [buuWee],  v.  i.  To  bellow,  as  a  cow  ;  to  roar  (always). 
[Dhoal  Jiip-sec  doan  taek  u  beet  u  noatees  oa  ur  kyaav  ;  ur  aan  u 
^j</</t'ju(/ nuudhur  wauns — nect-s  aay-v  u  yuurd,}  the  old  Gypsy  does 
not  take  any  notice  of  (the  loss  of)  her  calf;  she  has  not  once 
bellowed — not  that  I  have  heard. — September  1884. 

BEMEAN  [beemai'n],  ref.  v.  To  disgrace,  to  stoop,  to  lose 
caste.  [Aay  kaa'n  dhingk  aewiivur  uur  k^od  beemai'n  urzuul'  vur 
tae-u  jish  fuulur-z  ee",]  I  cannot  think  how  she  could  have  stooped 
to  have  such  a  fellow  as  he. 

BEN  [bai-n],  ib.  Part  of  the  frame  of  a  card ing-engi tie.  It  is 
probably  bend,  as  its  shape  is  semicircular ;  it  serves  to  carry  the 
various  rollers  parallel  to  the  main  drum  or  cylinder. 

BENDS  [bainz],  sb.  The  ridges  in  land  which  has  been  thrown 
up  into  "  ridge  and  furrow  "  (g.  v.). 

BENOW.    SeeSy-aow. 

BENT.     Sa  Bomnet. 

BEPITY  [beepilt-ee],  v.    To  commiserate. 

[Aay  shfeod  u  beepiteed  uur  moour,  neef  t-ad-n  u-biin  ur  oi'n 
fau'ut,]  I  should  have  pitied  her  more,  if  it  had  not  been  her  own 
fault. 

BERK  [buurk],  sb.    -Bark  of  a  dog. 

BERKY  [buur  kee],  v.  i.    To  bark  (always). 
I  yeard-n  (a  fox)  berkin,  and  gee-in  tongue  jist  the  very  same's 
a  hound.    Our  Tip  on't  never  berky  'thout  he  yearth  a  stranger. 
See  Give  tongue. 
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Our  dialectal  pronunciation  seems  to  be  the  archaic,  and  in  ihis 
case  again  the  literary  form  is  the  corruption. 


he  koured  lowe 
(O  bi-tiold  ill  at  ]>e  liole  :  wlii  lii«  liound  i/riyj. 

miliam  e/raln-mt,  1.  47.     {S,tsl«>\  55.) 

Btrkar,  aa  a  do^e.     Latiitier. 

licrtyn.     Lalio,  l^iffo,  baulo. 

Il'apjvn,  ot  Urtyii,  ideal  qiioH,  Berkyn,  supra. — ProBtp.  Parv. 

Berkpig  of  a  dogge,  abojenicnt.— /li/i^aiv. 

Ami  t>'  lie  wliel]™s  w'  in  liui'  Imdy  i  \t  lyde,' 
Burke  fast  ol  fc  kyng  and  liiir'  also. 

Chroii.  Vilod.  sK-  212.    (See  also  3.  si.  li^.) 

BERRIN.     See  Burin. 

BERRY  [bunr'ee],  sb.  A  group  of  rabble-holes  having  internal 
fonimunication.  Called  also  [u  biiiifee  u  oa1z,]  a  beiry  of  holos. 
Hal.  is  wrong.  The  word  does  not  mean  a  "herd  of  conies,"  but 
applies  to  the  burrows;  for  it  is  appl  cd  equally  lo  the  "earths" 
or  ho!es  of  foxes  or  badgers ;  never  applied  lo  a  single  hole. 

[Dhu  buuree  wui  dhaat  baeg,  dhu  fuur'uts  kfeod-n  git  um  aewl,] 
ihe  berry  was  so  big  the  ferrets  could  not  get  them  (the  rabbits) 
out.  A  single  hole  might  be  called  a  burrow,  though  rarely,  but 
never  a  buuree. 

A  Hole  (or  berry)  made  by  a  Conny,     Tule. — Co/grave,  Sherwood. 

BERRY  [buuree], v.  t.  To  dig  a  hole  with  the  feet ;  to  burrow : 
applied  to  any  animal.  Of  a  badger  I  have  often  heard  it  said : 
Tidn  a  bit  o'  good  to  dig  arter-n  j  he  can  berry  vaster-n  yon  can. 
A  dog  is  said  to  berry,  when  he  marks  and  digs  at  a  rabbit-hole. 

BESCUMMER  [beeskiira-ur,  beeskuimriir],  v.  To  besmear, 
either  with  filth  or  (fg.)  with  abusive  language. 

[Ee  baskuuiifurd-n  oa'vur  wuul",]  he  abused  him  thoroughly; 
but  [Ee  beeskuuiirurd-Ti  au'l  oa'vur,]  means  he  besmear'd  him  all 
over  with  iilth.  Minute  changes  of  this  kind  often  make  vast 
changes  in  the  meaning. 

BESOM  [biii-um],  sb.  The  broom  plant,  often  called  [gree-n 
bUi'um] — sarothamnuj  scoparius.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  is  held  to  be  the  great  specific  in  dropsical  cases ;  but  this 
infusion  I  have  never  heard  called  anything  but  [brfeo'm  tai,] 
broom-tea. 

Bwoil  down  some  green  baom,  'tis  the  iinedest  thing  in  the 
wurdle,  when  anybody  've  a  catched  a  chill  or  ort 
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BESTEST  [bas-lees],  adj.  (Very  com.)  Double  superlative 
of  good  ;  the  very  best. 

[Uhaat  dhae'ur-z  dliu  hastcts  Uvur  aay-d  u-gauf,]  that  is  the 
very  best  I  ever  had.     Sa  Intro  of  en  on. 

BEST-PART  [has  pae-urt].     The  greater  part ;  very  neatly  the 

[Uhu  bas  pae-urt  u  dim  waij  nearly  the  whole  way, 
[Dhai  biln  u-gfeo"  bat paeuri-\xs  u  aaw  ur,]  they  have  been  gone 
nearly  a  nhole  hour. 

BE  SURE  [bee  slioaur].     To  be  sure;  certainly. 

[Bees/ioa'ur  ted-n  dilnur-tuym  urad'e<,]  to  be  sure  it  is  not 
dinner-time  already.  [B  ee  gwain  t-ab-m  ?  £ee  ilioaur  aay  bee,] 
are  you  going  to  have  it  ?    Certainly  I  am. 

BETHINK  [becdhingk,/.  /. ;  beedhau't,/././  u-beedhau ■(,««</ 
u-beedhau'tud  :  often  bcedhingkt,  u-L>ecdliing'kl],  v.  To  begrudge, 
to  abstain  from. 

[Ee  wiid-n  nilvut  beedhiagk  dhu  muun'ce,]  he  would  never 
begrudge  the  money.  [Ee  ded-n  beedhing-k  tu  au'lur,  vur  au'l  ee 
ded-n  aaTlee  tich  oa  un,]  he  did  not  ai  stain  from  (or  begrudge 
himself  the  satisfaction  of)  crying  out  (to  halloo),  ihougli  he  scarcely 
touched  him.  This  phrase  means  more  than  this;  it  implies  that 
he  bellowed  very  loudly  for  a  very  slight  blow. 

When  used  in  the  above  senses  the  past  tense  is  ahvays  formed, 
either  by  the  periphrastic  did,  as  in  the  example  above  gi^en,  or  by 
(he  weak  forms  of  the  perf,  and  past  part.,  and  the  construction 
is  generally  negative  as  above.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
the  strong  forms  of  the  perfect  and  p.  p.  btthmsht,  or  frequently 
betkoughted  [beedhaM'-tud],  completely  changes  the  meaning  to 
the  literary  sense  of  remembered,  reccUected.  Unlike  the  literary 
usage,  however,  it  does  not  necessarily  require  the  reflective  form 
(Rethought  me,  or  myself,  &c.).  We  should  say:  Hon  I  come 
lo  think  it  over,  I  bethougkUd  all  about  it—/,  e.  I  remembered  all 
the  circumstances.  The  present  tense,  bethink,  is  not  used,  exc.'pt 
as  above— I.  e.  to  begrudge  :  never  to  express  recollection. 

BETIME  [beetuym],  adv.     Early  ;  not  simply  in  good  time. 

[Muyn  un  bee  dhacur  bielaytn^  mind  and  be  there  early,  I 
shall  be  up  betimt  to-morrow  morning— r«.  early.  Betimes  is 
never  used. 

BETTER  ^ba&i'],  adj.  comp.  More  in  quantity  or  time;  later 
in  time. 

[Dhur  wuz  badr-n  u  diz^n  oa-m,]  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
of  them.  \_Bad-r-n  u  naawur  u-gaun,]  more  than  an  hour  ago. 
[Twui  bad-r-a  dree  u  klau'k,]  it  was  past  three  o'clock. 
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BETTER-FIT  [badr  fUt],  phr.  i:;^zvj  com.)  It  would  be 
belter  if. 

[Badrfut  dhai-d  muyn  dhur  oa'n  biisnees,]  it  would  be  belter 
if  they  would  mind  their  own  business.  [Badr  fut  ee  ad'ii 
u-waint  u  neeus  dhu  pbeus,]  it  would  be  better  if  he  had  not 
gone  aneast  the  place. 

BETTERMENT  [badrmunt].     Same  as  Betterness. 

BETTERMOST  [badrmaus,  bad-rmooees],  adj.  Almost  the 
best — not  quite. 

[Dhai  wui  aul  badrmaus  soaurt  u  voaks  luyk,]  they  were  all 
very  respectable  peojile,  bui  not  quite  the  highest  class. 

I  'spose  'tis  the  [bad'tmooees,]  bellcmiost  way  vor  to  wrop-m 
up  {/'  e.  a  burst  pipe) ;  but  the  bestesf  wid  be  vor  to  cut-n  out  and 
put  in  a  new  one,  nif  could  let  out  all  the  water. — Jan.  lo,  1887. 

BETTERNESS  [badTnees],  sb.    Improvement. 

[Lat  s  zee  u  lee'dl  badrnees  een  dhilsh  yiiur  wuurk,  uuls  yfie-  un 
aay  shl  vaa'l  atwt,]  let  us  sea  a  li;tle  improvement  in  this  work, 
otherwise  (else)  you  and  I  shall  fall  out 

BETTER-WORTH  [badr  waeth].  Higher  in  price,  worth  more. 
(Very  com.) 


BETWEEN-WHILES  [twee'n  wuyuU].  At  odd  times,  at 
leisure  intervals. 

[Yiie  kn  dbe  ut  vuur'ee  wuul  twee-H  wuyuU,']  yoit  can  do  it 
very  well  at  spare  momenta. 

BET^VJXT  [bcetwUk's],  adv.  Between.  Usual  form.  Final  / 
never  sounded,  lo  go  " betwix  th'  oak  and  the  rind,"  is  a  very 
com.  phrase  to  express  trimming,  want  of  decided,  manly,  straight- 
forwardness. 

Tidn  no  good  to  reckon  'pon  he;  he  do  like  to  go  betwix  th' 
oak  and  the  rind.  He'll  promise  very  fair  like,  but  tidn  in  un  vor 
to  zay  Ees,  or  No. 


BETWIXT-AND-BETWEEN  [beetwiiks-n-beetween],  adv. 
Neither  one  tiling  nor  the  other  ;  half-and-half;  undecided. 

I  li'^es  vor  vokes  to  zay  hot  they  do  mane;  but  he's  like  zome 
o'  the  rest  o-m,  all  bthvix-n-between,  nother  one  way  nor  toihcr; 
}cu  can't  never  make  sure  which  way  he'll  go  arterwards. 
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Thy  wyf  and  lliou  most  liangen  fer  a-eioptm. 
For  (hat  bttvnxt  you  schal  be  no  synne, 
No  more  in  lokvng  than  ther  sclial  in  dede. 

Chaucer,  Miller'i  Tale,  1.  403, 

BEYOND  [bee-yiin'].     Over  and  above ;  in  excess  of. 

I  consider  that  beyond  fair — i.e.  in  excess  of  what  justice 
di;inands.  Said  in  reference  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  by  a 
fanner.     This  usj  of  the  word  is  common. 

BIAS  [buyus],  sb.  Said  of  birds  or' animals  frightened  out  of 
th;ir  accustomed  locality— as  of  partridges,  which  do  not  seem  to 
Lnow  where  they  are  flj^ng.     Ah  I  they  be  out  o'  their  bias. 

BIBBLE  [biib-1],  v.     r.  To  lipple,  to  booze. 
2,  sb.     Tipple,  drink,  beverage. 
[Puurdee  gfeod  b&b'l^  pretty  good  lipple, 

BIBLE-OATH  [buybl  oa'uth].     A  very  strong  asseveration. 
[Aal  taek  mee  buybl  oa'uth  oa  Lt,]  I'll  take  my  solemn  oath 
on  the  Bible  of  it. 

BICKER  [bik'ur],  sb.  BeaVer :  applied  only  to  a  wooden  vessel 
of  a  certain  kind  and  shape,  used  for  carrying  water.  It  is  deep 
and  narrow,  made  of  staves  and  hoops,  with  an  iron  handle  en 
one  side;  the  general  form  that  of  a  pitcher.  It  ho!ds  about  two 
gallons.  It  is  very  frequently  seen  at  (arm-housea  and  collages 
in  the  Hill  districts  of  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon.  It  is  not 
used  as  a  drinking- vessel,  There  seems  to  be  no  certainty  as  to 
what  Ihe  vessel  was  originall/.  It  seems  now  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  was  a  drinking- vessel,  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this ;  neither  can  it  be  said  confidently  whence,  or  liow,  the  word 
comes  to  us,  as  we  find  Mod.  Germ,  becher.  Mod.  Icelandic  bikarr, 
and  Mod.  Italian  btKhiere.  Its  pronunciation  in  the  middle  ages 
was  that  preserved  by  us  in  the  dialect,  and  by  the  Scotch.  (See 
Murray,  N.  £.  D.)  It  is  as  unlike  modern  Eng.  beaker  as  the 
modem  conventional  id^al  of  the  article  is  in  all  probability  unlike 
the  reality. 

Byker,  cuppe  (bikyr.  P.).  Cimiium. — Promp.  Parv. 

The  following  seems  to  prove  it  to  have  been  a  large  vessel,  but 
from  its  having  a  cover,  i:  may  not  have  been  a  drinking-cup  at  all, 
most  probably  a  flagon.     Ste  Bowl-dish. 

I  ^ne  to  John  Foister  my  godsonne  a  heaire  of  seluer  y-keueryd,  Jnt  wcyyib 
XXV  oomns  1  qnarter. — Will  of  Thomas  Bathe,  1420. 

Fifty  Earliest  W,lh,  p.  45,  1.  7.     (See  also  /*iV.  ).  17.) 

BICKERMENT  [bikurmunt].  Discord,  wrangling,  contention. 
(Very  com.) 

[Vuurl  draap'ut.wuolee?  lat-s  ae'u  las ^':i'»/7;fWff/,] here  !  cease, 
will  you?  let  us  have  less  quarrelling. 
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Hence  I  lie  English 

Bikyroffytynge(bykereorfeiEhlinee,  ¥.)  Piigita.^Pn>mfi.  Patv. 
They  hykcrii  tf^jytlier  halfe  an  haute  and  more, — Pah^rmt. 

riCKV  [bik'ee],  sb.  .intl  v.  The  game  of  hide-and-seek.  T.> 
bik'es  is  for  the  seekers  to  go  and  lean  thsir  heads  against  a  wall 
so  as  not  to  see  where  th:  others  go  to  hide.  This  is  also  called 
to  [bikee  daewn,]  bicky  down. 

One  often  hears  :  [Bee'ul !  dhee  diis-n  bike:  fae'ur,  dhee-s  zee',] 
Sill !  thou  dost  not  keep  ihy  eyes  closed,  thou  dost  see. 

[Km  au'n,  lat-s  plaay  tu  bitee,']  come  on,  let  us  play  at  .hide- 
and-seek. 

BIDDYS-EYES  [bUd'eez  iiyz],  sb.  The  heartsease;  pansy. 
Vioia  liicohr. 

BIDE  [buyd;  p.  t.  buyd;  p. p.  u-buyd]  (the  strong  form  bode'\% 
unknown  in  the  West),  ?■.     To  remain,  to  staj-,  to  lodge. 

[Aay  buyd  steeul  gin  dhai  wuz  u-goo',]  I  remained  quiet  until 
they  were  gone. 

The  day  is  come,  I  mny  no  lenger  byde.—Cbaiher,  Rerv^t  TaU,  1.  3:7. 
Wi  llicy  last  fellers  I  shan't  buit 

Zo  lliey  mill  pui  my  book  aiide, 
£r  look  ziioi  other  way. 

Pidman,  Ruslic  Skilika,  p,  74. 

[Ee  buyds  laung  wai  dh-oal  Maal'ee  Joa'unz,]  he  lodg.s  (alon-) 
with  old  Mary  Jones. 

Tills  ;oly  prentys  wilh  \\\.^  maysiir  AW, 
Til  he  waa  oule  ncygh  of  hu  prenlyiiliooH. 

CJiaucer,  Cot^s  Tale,  1.  35. 

BIDE  [buyd],  v.  i.    To  become  pregnant,  said  of  all  animals. 
Her  (a  mare)  've  a-bin  dree  times  to  "Varmint,"  but  her  'ont 
b.'di  by  un. 

BIDE  BY  [buyd  buy],  v.  t.  To  maintain;  to  insist  upon;  to 
stick  to.     (Very  com.) 

I've  a-zaid  it,  and  I'll  bide  by  it. 

Did  he  gie  you  a  price  in  the  place?  Ees.  Well,  then.  III 
warn  un  he'll  bide  by  it,  and  tidn  nat  a  bit  o'  good  vor  to  bid-n 
no  less. 

BIDIN,  BIDIN.PLACE  [buydeen],  sb.  Lodging;  p!ace  of 
abode.     (Very  com.)     For  illust.  see  Piil.  Rusti:  fetches,  p.  ai. 

BIDIX  [bud-iks],  sb.     See  Beat-axe. 
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BIG  [ba^3  a4/.    i.  Bumpiioas,  conceited,  grand,  consequential. 
[U  sayt  tu  itug"  vur-z  kloa'Uz,]  a  deal  too  ^^  for  his  clothes, 

Csitard.     \  Pompey  ud,  Pompey,  »uriiani'il  Ihe  big. 

Lavii  LalMir  Last,  v.  x. 
2.  Applied  to  a  river  swollen  with  rain. 

[Dbu  wau-dr  wuz  tu  biug- — kfeod-n  goo  lau-ng,]  the  water  was 
too  much  swollen — I  could  not  go  along — i.  e.  ford  it. 

BIGETY    [beg'utee],   adj.      Bumptious,    pompous,    haughty. 
Nothing  suggestive  of  religious  intolerance  is  implied. 
[Maayn  beg^utu  luyk,  id-n  ur?]  very  bumptious  (like),  is  he  not? 

BIGNESS  [baegTiees],  ib.    Size.     (Very  com.) 

Hon  I  zeed  it  fusl,  twadn  on'y  the  bigness  of  a  pin's  'ead. 

Bout  the  bigness  of  a  good  big  turmut. 

This  pendenl  world,  in  bigmsi  as  a  star 
Of  smaller  magnitude  close  bj  Ihe  moon. 

Milton,  Paradiil  Lest,  ii.  tOJa. 


Wbite  Specfcs  .  .  .  bate  unce  been  obscrred  la  increase  very  much  both  in 
Kunba  bimI  Bignta. 

Account  of  a  N^ro-Bojp  that  is  dappel'd  in  several  Places  of  his  Body  ivilU 
white  Spots.— y^i.  p.  7S1. 

Used  much  by  other  writers  about  this  time. 

The  Plum  or  Damson  tree  is  of  a  mean  bigntsit.— Gerard,  Herbal,  p.  I496. 

BILLtD  [biilTid],  adj.    Wild,  confused,  half-mad. 
[Doati  ee  keep  aup  jdsh  raa'tl,  yue-ul  drai'v  mee  bilud^  do  not 
keep  up  such  noise  (rattle),  you  will  drive  me  wild. 

BILLET  [biil'ut],  sb.    A  mess,  a  scrape,  a  "kettle  of  fish,"  a  job. 

[Yuur-z  a  puur'dee  bftlut,  shoanir  nuufl]  here  is  a  pretty 
concern,  sure  enough  I  [U  fuyn  b&lut  ee-d  u-gaut,  vur  tu  git-n 
tu  gfco',]  a  fine  job  he  had  to  get  him  to  go.  [Tw.md-n  u  bae'ud 
hU'ut,'}  a  man  said  to  me  of  a  situation  he  had  just  left.  This  use 
is  probably  derived  from  the  soldier's  billet,  in  the  sense  of  the 
house,  where  he  is  lodged  or  bUktted.  Hence  any  situation  or 
position  becomes  a  billet. 

BILLY  [biil'ec],  sb.  r.  When  making  Reed,  the  sheaves  of  corn 
are  held  firmly  and  only  allowed  to  pass  into  the  thrashing-machine 
suflvnently  to  beat  out  the  com  from  the  ears  ;  they  are  then  drawn 
out  again  and  laid  aside  to  be  thrashed,  combed,  and  finished  by 
hand;  these  parti  ally- thrashed  si:eaves  are  called  billies.  Three  or 
four  of  these  are  usually  bound  up  tc^ether,  and  ihe  bundle  so 
made  is  also  called  a  billy.    See  Reld. 
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a.  A  machine  for  spinning  carded  wool  into  a  soft  yam  called 
slubiiing  {set  Slubbing),  which  is  again  spun  into  a  smaller  and 
closer  thread  hylhz  Jenny;  both  these  machines  have  now  been 
generally  superseded  by  modern  appliances — though  for  some 
purposes  they  are  stilt  in  use.  The  Billy-roller  (see  Murray,  N. 
E.  J}.),  referred  to  by  Ure,  is  a  straight  wooden  rod  of  some  eight 
feel  in  length,  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pike-staff — each  end  is 
shod  with  iron,  so  that  it  naturally  became  a  formidable  weapon 
for  rioters.     See  Jenny,  Willy, 

BILLY  [biilee].  A  very  favourite  subject  of  simile  or  com- 
parison. [Luyk  6iiNe  oa !]  is  used  in  speaking  of  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

[Neet  prai'ch  I  ees  u  kan-,  luyk  bil'ee  oa !]  not  preach  I  yes  he 
can,  like  Billy  oh  ! 

Nif  'twas  on'y  to  catch  a-vire,  aa'l  warn  'twid  burn  like  Billy  eh  I 
-Jan.  lo,  1887, 

BIM-BOMS  [beem  baumz].    Church  bells.     Used  to  children. 
[Aarkee, Taumee, tudhupuuT'dee  ^w^oaffie,]  listen, Tommy, 
to  the  pretty  bells. 

Bim,  bone.  .  .     Ding,  dong.  .   . 
Hark  tlie  merry  bells  are  ringing. 

W.  /ii/lj,  Rauitdt  and  Can.  4. 
Now  by  Day's  reliring  Lamp, 
He  hcan  ihe  convent?  malin  bell, 
Bim  bcmt  bell. — Cite. 

BIME-BYE  [buym  buy,  baam-buy,  buum  buy]-  By  and  by, 
See  Um-bve. 

Sum  bye,  the  squier  cam'd  and  lat 
(Es  collar  windid  rnun'  es  hat) 
Upon  the  grass,  an'  did  b^n 
Es  vumil'd  rod  Ca  vias'n  in. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Skttckes,  p.  iS, 

BIND  [buyn],  sb.  1.  A  band  either  of  twisted  hay  or  straw, 
or  of  a  green  rod  of  willow,  hazel,  or  other  tough  wood,  such  as 
can  be  twisted  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  ligature  for  faggots, 
sheaves,  &c. 

[Dtie'  ee  uura'  un  kuut  tiie  ur  dree  buynz;  un  tuy  aup  dhaat 
dhae'ur  ^o'd,]  do  run  and  cut  two  or  three  binds,  and  tie  up  that 
(faggot)  wood.     No  other  term  used. 

2.  The  stalk  of  any  creeping  plant,  as  of  hop,  withy-wind, 
traveller's  joy,  &c. 

(here  again 

When  burr  and  bine  were  gathered  ;  lastly  there 
At  Chrlslmas ;  erer  welcome  at  the  Hall. 

Teitnyiim,  Aylmei'i  Field,  1.  III. 
BIND  [buyn],  v.  t.    Applied  to  wheels.     To  put  on  the  tyre, 
or  to  shrink  a  band  of  hot  iron  upon  any  article     See  Bond. 
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We've  been  so  busy  a-6in'in  o'  wheels,  we  haven't  been  able  to 
txffo. — July  14,  1886. 

BIRCHEN  [buurchn],  adj.  Made  of  birch,  as  [a  buurdin 
brfcom],  a  birch  broom. 

BIRD  [buurd].     The  partridge. 

[Aay  zeed  u  fuyn  kuubee  u  buurd:  uz  mauTneen,]  I  saw  a  fine 
covey  of  partridges  this  morning.  Sportsmen  inquiring  of  labourers 
in  the  fields,  always  aslc  if  they  have  seen  any  birds,  and  are  always 
understood  to  mean  partridges. 

BIRD-BATTING  [buurd  bae-uteen].  The  only  term  used. 
The  net  is  always  Bird-balti/i-net.  Bat-fowting  would  not  be 
understood.  Catching  birds  at  night  by  means  of  a  strong  light 
held  behind  a  net.  The  birds  are  driven  from  their  roosts,  and  fly 
towards  the  light  into  the  net  This  latter  is  attached  to  two  long 
sticks  bent  together  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  with  a 
joint  in  the  centre,  where  the  sticks  meet.  The  fowler  holds  one 
of  the  sticks  in  each  hand,  which,  when  the  net  is  open,  are  far 
apart,  and  the  whole  perpendicular.  As  soon  as  a  bird  flies 
against  the  net  he  instantly  folds  it,  so  that  the  bird  is  enclosed. 
The  net  is  then  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  by  which  means 
the  bird  is  more  effectually  entangled.  Lat^e  numbers  of  birds  are 
caught  in  this  way  on  winter  nights,  when  they  roost  in  ivy  or  under 
the  eaves  of  corn-stacks.    S^  Bat-fowling,  Murray,  N.  E.  D. 

BIRD'S  EYE.  I.  Germander  Speedwell.  The  usual  name. 
Veronica  ckamadrys. 

3.  The  flower  of  the  Evergreen  Alkanet,  a  very  common  weed. 
Anciusa  sempervinns. 

BIRD'S  MEAT  [buurdz  mait].  Berries— either  of  thorn,  holly, 
or  ivy. 

[D-ee  dvTir  zee  buurd*  mavt  su  plai'ntee  uvoar?]  did  you  ever 
■ee  berries  so  plentiful  before  ?    Also  bird-seeds  of  all  kinds. 

SetTAtxt. 

BISGY  [bdz-gee],  sb.  A  tool  for  rooting.  It  is  a  combination 
of  heavy  mattock  and  small  axe.     (Very  com.) 

Bis-ague,  f.  A  (douUe-tongued)  mattock. — Cotgreaii. 


On  ech  Bhulder  of  Steele  >  btsagew.  — ab.  1440.  Part<mept,  L  1936. 

BISHOP  [beesh-up].     i.  v.   To  bum  horses'  teeth  with  a  hot 
iron  so  as  to  destroy  the  marks  of  age.     (Very  com.) 
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a.  To  trim  or  Turbish  up  any  article  so  as  to  make  it  look  better 
than  it  really  is. 

3.  To  confirm. 

Uur  Jim  never  wadn  orbishoped. 

and  by-OLTD  a  man  of  a  mayde  :  and  metropolltanQS, 

and  baptiicdc,  and  tusiio/ifiaU  :  wiih  >e  blcxle  of  hua  berte. 

Piers  Plrnvman,  nvm,  36'}. 

Thought  your  chylde  be  christened,  I  weue  be  be  nat  iyaAafed  yet. 

Paltgrovt. 

4.  ib.   A  drink,  compounded  of  various  sweet  ingredients. 


BISHOP'S  THUMB  [beeshups  dhuum].  A  well-known  variety 
of  pear. 

BISKY  [biis-kee],  sb.     Biscuit 

[Wuol  ee  av  u  Hfkee,  muy  dee'ur?]  will  you  have  a  biscuit, 
my  dear  ? 

'S9S- 

BISKY-MILK  tbils-kec  mOlk],  ib.  The-first  milk  after  calving. 
This  is  the  commonest  term  in  the  district.     Su  Base. 

BIT  [beet],  sb.     A  short  time,  a  little  while.     (Very  com.) 
I  on'y  yeard  o'  it__a  bit  agone — i.  e.  a  short  time  ago. 

BIT  [beet],  i.  The  tool  used  by  tinmen  and  others  for 
soldering. 

2.  A  piece  of  money ;  coin. 

[U  faaw'urpmee  beel,  u  dnipmee  beet,'\  fourpenny  piece,  Ihree- 
penny  piece,  [u  zik'spiinec  beei,~]  a  sixpence. 

BIT  AND  CRUMB  [beet-n  Yrkaml,  ad. phr.  Every  morsel; 
entirely,  altogether. 

[Wee  pikt  aup  ivuree  beef-n  krio-m^  we  gathered  up  every 
morsel.  This  is  a  very  common  expression,  and  would  be  applied 
to  an^  substance,  as  hay,  manure,  seed,  soil.  The  phrase  is  also 
used  m  the  abstract — I'd  just  zo  zoon,  every  bit  and  cnimb. 

Why  'l[i  creiy  bit  and  traem  za  bad  u  shnlting  a  unvledged  paadridge,  er 
cocsing  a  hare  avore  he'*  old  enough  to  open  ci  young  eyes  ver  the  fust  time  ! 
Pulman,  Ruitit  Sktteka,  p.  13. 

BITCH-FOX  [biich-fauk's].  A  vixen.  Vixen  is  a  literary  word 
— we  always  say  6o%-fox  and  bitch-fox, 

A  Bitth  Fax,  Regnartle.  —  Cirigrave  (Sherwood). 
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BITE  [buyt].  si.     Applied  to  grass  when  growing. 

[Dhur-ul  z^ii  bee  u  g^od  buyl  u  graas  een  dhu  guurt  mee*ud,] 
there  will  soon  be  a  good  biU  of  grass  in  the  great  meadow — i.  t. 
the  cattle  will  get  a  mouthful 

EITSINQ  I>eefseen].     Used  with  little,  merely  to  intensify. 

[Dhai  bee  uun'ce  lee'dl  iietseen  dhingz,]  they  be  only  little 
iiUin  things.  This  in^  termination  often  has  an  adjectival  force. 
Compare  "  Great  topping  horse,"  "  Fine  slapping  mare," 

BITTER-SWEET  [biifur  zWeet].  A  very  common  and  prolific 
apple;  imeatable,  but  excellent  for  cyder. 

A  BUtyrsv>:U  ;  amarintUum. — Cath.  AngHeunt. 

AHur-doux,  a  bitter-taitel  apple. — Colgravi. 
The  best  sort  of  Cfjer 

BITTING-Y.ARN[beefeenyaam],  j^.  A  small  quantity  of  yam 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  warp,  which  is  given  to  a  weaver  to  enable 
him  to  hit  or  piece  any  threads  of  his  warp  which  may  break  while 
weaving  the  cloth.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  thread  breaks,  it  is  too 
short  to  tie;  the  weaver  must  then  insert  a  short  length  with  two 
knots ;  these  short  ends  he  keeps  ready,  and  calls  them  bilting-yam. 

BIVVER  [biivurl  v.  and  sb.    To  shiver,  to  shake  with  cold. 
[Poo'ur  dhing,  aew  ee  die  bivuree  r\  poor  thing,  how  he  shivers ! 
£Muy  an'z  bee  aul  tde  u  b&vur^  my  hands  are  all  of  a  shake. 


BLACK,  BLACK-LOOKING  [blaa-k,  blaa-k-lfeokeenj.  Sullen, 
ill-tempered,  frowning. 

[Wuul  I  aay  ziimd  u  tfeokiid  maayn  blaa'k,']  well !  I  fancied  he 
looked  very  cross.  [Dhu  blaa-k-liok-eens  krai'tur  uvur  yEie  zeed,] 
the  most  sulky-looking  woman  that  ever  you  saw  (tit.  MaA- 
tookingest). 

-  BLACK-ALLER  [blaak  aal-ur].  Rhamnus  Jra-igula,  or  Buck- 
thorn. Often  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  whit-aller  or 
elder. 

Alnus  nigra  sive  frangula.    The  Siack  Alltr  tree, 
Tbe  inner  Inrke  t^  Kh.t  dlackt  Alltr  \nt  u  of  ■  purging  &nd  dry  qnalicie. 
Gcrardt,  Htrbal,  p.  I470, 

BL.\CK-A-MOOR'S  BEAUTY  [blaakee  moaTz  bhetee].  The 
flower  scabiesa  succisa. 

BLACKDOG  [blaak  duug].  A  gun.  To  let  go  the  black  dog 
at,  is  to  shoot  at 
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[Ee  wid-n  staa'p,  zoa  aay  puut  dhu  ilaak  duug  aa'dr-n,]  he  would 
not  stop,  so  I  put  (he  black  dog  afler  him — ;.  e.  shot  at  him.  I 
never  heaid  a  gun  called  a  black  biu/i,  but  it  is  often  called 
Black  £css. 

BLACK-FROST  [blaalc  vraus].  A  dry  frost— such  as  comes 
with  an  easterly  wind. 

BLACKHEAD  [blaak-aid],  sb.    A  boil,  a  gathering. 

See  PlNSWlLL. 

BLACK-HEART  [blaak'aart],  sb.  An  epithet ;  black-guard. 
The  Cockney  term  bla^uard  is  never  heard,  though  blaak'aart,  with 
the  same  meaning,  is  very  common. 

BLACK-MAN  [blaak--raae*unl  ib.  A  terrible  object;  a  bogy 
(y.  v.) ;  a  nursery  terror.     (Very  com.) 

Lizzy,  you  be  quiet  toreckly,  else  I'll  put  you  in  the  cubid 
(cupboard)  'long  way  the  black-man  1 

Now  you  be  good  chillem,  else  the  blachman  '11  come  down  the 
chimley  arter  ee. 

BLACK  POPLAR  [blaak  pauplur,  piip-lur].  Fbpulus  nigra, 
also  called  water-poplar. 


In  Ijric  numbers  wrile  »n  ode  on 
His  mUlress,  eating  a  bliKk-puddin. 

Hudibrai,  II.  Cant.  iii.  L  379. 
Some  for  abolishing  black-pudding 
And  eatiog  nothing  with  the  blood  in. 

Budibrat,  III.  Cant.  ii.  1.  310. 
BLACKSMITHY  [btaaksmiithee],  v.  i.    To  practise  the  trade 
of  smith.     Sft  Farmery. 
He  've  a  gid  up  his  place  'is  ztx  months — now  he  do  blatksmiihy. 

BLACK  WINE  [blaak'  wuyn].  Port  wine,  A  few  yean  ago, 
when  port  and  slurry  were  the  only  wines  seen  in  ordinary  house- 
holds, it  was  common  to  ask  visitors  whether  they  preferred  white 
or  black  wine.    The  term  is  now  nearly  obsolete, 

BLADDER  [bladw],  sb.    Talk,  jaw,  gabble. 

[Oa-l  dhee  bladurf^  hold  thy  jaw  !     (Very  com.) 

This  is,  no  doubt,  our  Western  form  of  the  North  country  blether, 
or  blather.     See  Blether,  &c,  Murray,  Nl  E.  Diet. 

BLADDER-HEAD  [bladTir  ai'd].  A  stupid  and  tiresome  Ulker; 
one  not  to  be  put  down ;  who  will  keep  on  ai^uing,  and  will  have 
the  last  word ;  a  wind-bag.     Also  a  rough,  coarse,  brutal  bully. 
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[Wur-z  dhee  man-urz?  yu  guuit  bladur  ardf]  where  are  thy 
manners?  you  great  bladder-head  I 

Sar-n  jis  but  right  1  and  I  wish  every  gurt  bladder-fuad  lite  ee, 
mid  meet  way  his  hidins,  same  farshin. 

Ct  Blahtrsiale,  blaiherddU.— Murray,  N.  E.  DUt. 

BLADDERMENT  [bladurmunt],  sb.     Noisy  talk;  blustering. 
[Twuz  noaiirt  bud  a  bladurmunt,']  it  was  nothing  but  a  windy 
harangue. 

BLADDER  MOUTH  [blad'ur  maew-dh].  Epithet  applied  to 
a  coarse,  noisy  talker,  devoid  of  sense;  usually  [guurt  blad'ur 
maewdli\.  The  consequent  adj.  \bladur  maewdhud^  bladder- 
mouthed,  is  also  very  frequently  heard.     Same  as  Bladder-head. 

BLADE  [blae'ud].  i.  The  upright  part  of  a  door  or  window 
frame.  Alt  such  frames  have  two  blades,  besides  the  sill  and  the 
lintel.     SyDurns;  Also  W.S.  Grammar,^.  14. 

3.  A  term  for  a  character ;  an  individual. 

[Puui'dee  oa'l  blafud,  shoa'ur  nuuf!]  pretty  old  fellow,  sure 
enough ! 

BLAKE  [blaeuk,  blae-ukee],  v.    To  bleat. 

[Dhu  sheep  dean  luyk  dhikee  vee'ul,  dhai  d-auvees  begeen  tu 
blacukee  een  un  turaaklee,]  the  sheep  do  not  like  that  field,  they 
(do)  always  begin  lo  bleat  in  it,  directly. 

The  sheep  da  Hah,  Ihe  bullicks  blare, 
Ad  the  birds  be  gaily  zinging. 

Fulman,  Rustic  Skacha,  p.  33. 

BLAMED  [blae-umd],  p.  p.  Very  common  exclamation, 
amounting  to  a  quasi-oath- — with  quite  as  much  force. 

[Neef  aay  diie  aa-1  bee  blae-umd  r\  I  will  be  blamed  if  I  do. 
[Blat-umd  tef  aay  doa-n  I]  (ni  be)  llamed  if  1  don't  IBlaeum 
mee',  neef  dhee  shaet-n  ae'  ut,]  blame  me  I  if  thou  shalt  not  have 
it — i.  e.  a  thrashing. 


He  pcrinted  for  the  decoy  in  tlie  cenlrt  of  the  maiihes  rannitif;  down  lo  the 
bBjr,  but,  beii^  bleauhed,  went  up  into  the  co»crts  above  West  Porloclc. 

WeUington  iVttkly  Newt,  Aug.  19,  1886. 


BLANKS  [blangks],  sb.    Sparks  of  fire. 
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At  a  recent  fire  at  a  farm  a  man  said  to  me ;  [Luulc'ee  dhu  ween 
wuz  tuudh'UT  wai,  uuls  t-wid  u  bloa'd  dhu  blangks  nut  daewn  een 
taap  oa  dhu  aay  rik,]  lucky  the  wind  was  the  other  way,  else  it 
would  have  blown  the  sparks  right  down  upon  the  hay^iclL 

See  Vlanks. 

BIJVRE  [blae-ur],  v.     i.  To  bellow— applied  to  cattle. 
[Waut  ae-ulth  dhu  kaew-z ?  dhai biin  blaeuretn  au-1  z-maUTHeen,] 
what  ails  the  cows  ?  they  have  been  bellowing  all  the  morning. 
Stt  Blake. 


3.  To  rave,  to  storm,  to  scold  noisily. 

[Dhae'ur  u  wauz,  blae-ureen  tig  u  guurt  b^I,]  there  he  was,  raving 
like  a  great  bull. 


BLAST  [blaas(t],  r.  (Very  com.)  To  inflate;  to  swell  in  the 
stomach  (said  of  cattle). 

In  the  spring,  when  green  food  is  very  plenlirul,  it  often  happen^ 
that  cattle  eat  too  greedily,  and  gas  seems  to  accumulate  in  the 
stomach,  so  that  they  begin  to  swell,  frequently  to  an  enormous 
size.  When  in  this  state  they  are  said  to  be  u-blaattud.  The 
remedy  is  to  drive  them  about  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  exerdse ;  if 
this  fails,  a  stab  in  the  flank,  when  the  gas  lostantly  escapes,  and 
the  wound  is  covered  by  a  pitch-plaster, 

[Huuro  1  dhu  kaewz  v-u-broakt  een'tu  dhu  yuung'  graas,  dhai  ul 
z&o'n  blaas  dhurzuul'z  neef  dhai  buydz  dhae'ur,]  run!  the  cows 
have  broken  into  the  yo'jng  grass  (clover),  they  will  soon  Mast 
themselves  if  they  stay  there. 

The  «ame  herbe  skVelh  the  bowels  whan  Ibey  are  hlasttd  up  and  ■wallen. 
Lyit,  Dotlomt  (1578),  I.  xcv.  137. 

BLAST  [blaa's(t],  sb.  and  v.  i.  A  fa^ot  or  even  a  branch  of 
dry  furze.  In  our  Hill  country,  ovens  are  heated  with  wood  (ires, 
and  to  cause  the  fuel  in  the  oven  to  blaze  well  is  "to  blast  out 
the  oven."  The  best  material  is  dried  gorse  ;  and  a  branch  of  this, 
which  is  also  constantly  used  Co  "  catch  up  "  the  lire  on  the  hearth, 
is  always  called  a  blast  of  furze,  [u  b/aast  n  vuuz]. 

3.  V.  To  misfire  ;"to  flash  in  the  pan.  Closely  connected  with 
the  a'ove,  which  implies  blaze.  No  doubt  the  phraae  comes  from 
the  days  of  flint  locks  and  priming. 

The  dam'd  old  gun  blasted,  else  I  should  a-had  a  line  shot. 

BLEED  [blid],  v.  t  This  and  the  intrans.  form,  to  bleedy 
[blid--ec],  are  very  com.     It  and  the  sb.  blood  are  invati^ly  pro- 
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noanced  alilce.     A  aao  told  me  that  in  breaking  stones  "a  sprawl 
ciU  my  face  and  made-'n  Mitiy  jis  the  very  same's  a  pig." 

BLEEDING-STICK  [blid-een  stik].  The  round  short  staff 
with  which  farriers  strike  the  fleam  in  bleeding  cattle. 

BLESS  [bias],  f.  To  charm  01  cure  by  incaatation.  (Very 
com.) 

[Aay  wiiJ-n  keep  dhai  dhaemr  wauTts,  neef  aay  wut  yiie' — wuy ! 
dh-oa'l  dae'um  Sneok-1  Has  um  uwai'  vaur  ee  turaak-lee,]  I  would 
not  keep  those  warts,  if  I  were  you — ^why !  the  old  dame  Saook  will 
chann  them  away  for  you  directly. 

In  Mid.  Eng.  to  i^ess  meant  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
thereby  to  consecrate,  so  Ihat  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  word 
has  come  down  to  us  along  with  hokus  pokus,  &c 
Abo  kneolinde  to  earichon,  and  bitted,  ase  hit  seiti  ISer. — Aacrrn  Rmle,  p.  34. 

Enenrard  hunnne  me  s)e1|i ybliiitdt 

Jiinges  ojier  enUisstili  hnet  Jiet  hit  by. — Aytnbitt  ef  Imeyt,  p.  41. 
Bar,  and  he  be  hlasid :  fc  belter  |>e  be-tjrd^th. 

ftWl  Piimiman,  Rich.  /At  Rtd.  \\.  75. 
She  Mtadh  hir,  uid  with  ful  pitous  voyi. 

CJuuutr,  Alan  ef  Latois  Talt,  I.  35r. 
(See  also  Will,  of  Palermt,  1.  196.) 
Tbij  carpeoler  to  Wuiflt  him  byean.— /i.     MitUr's  Tale,  I.  262. 

andedcm  to  god  ain  , 
Sir  Ferun3>rai,  1.  356, 
(See  also  liiJ.  IL  340,  3963,  3613,  5705.     See  alio  Sfensir,  Farrit  Qmtne, 

Bi,  C&.) 
than  Oant  Annis  MoremKa  could  ha  bland  vore,  and  net  ha  pomster'd  about 
ct,  as  moather  AtA.—Ex.  Scaid.  L  35. 

BLINDBUCKY-DAVY  [bluyn  -  buuk  -  ee  -  dae-uvee].  Blind- 
man's-buff.  (Very  com.)  Pulman  says  this  means  Blmdbuek-and- 
h.vc-ye. 

Pipei  on'  baccy,  dree  kird  loo,— 
Blin^-buckji-Daiit}',  hunt  the  dioe — 
The  wold  playi  one,  the  yoni^iten  t'other. 
All  mighty  pleyi'd  tvi  one  anocher, 

Pulman,  Rialic  Si^cka,  p.  64. 
BLIND  EARS  [bluyn  yuun],  sb.     Ears  of  corn  with  no  seed 
in  them. 

[Ndvur  ded-n  zee  m  mdn'ee  bluyn  yiturt  uz  ei  dhee'uz  yuur,] 
(I)  never  saw  so  many  blind  ears  as  there  are  this  year, 

■hoold  mch  flowen  fail  to  be  crossed,  no  fruit  is  borne,  and  the  flowen  are 
then  bund.  —  Taylor,  Sagacity  and  Morality  af  PItaitt,  p.  70. 

BLIND-HALTER  [bluyn.«u-ltur],  sb.  The  ordinary  bridle 
belonging  to  cart  harness,  having  two  blinkers,  is  always  thus 
named,  in  distinction  to  the  nigkthalter,  or  "  head-stall,"  by  which 
the  hoise  is  tied  up  in  the  stable. 
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BLIND-MAN'S  HOLIDAY  [bluyn— blain  maeTinz  aulidai], 
(Very  com.)  When  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  work — not  often 
applied  to  complete  darkness. 

Come  on  soce  1  'tis  Mind-man's  holiday;  can't  zee  no  longer,  let's 
pick  up  our  things. 


BLIND-MOBBED  [blain  maub-ud],  adv.  Blindfold  (always). 
A  farmei  complaining  of  some  bad  work  said :  Nif  I  didn  do  it 
better-n  that  blindmohbid  I'd  have  my  arms  cut  ofE — ^Jan.  so,  1885. 

BLOOD  [blid],  sb.  i.  Body;  person.  The  pronunciation  is 
the  same  in  all  senses.     (Very  com.) 

[Poour  oal  Hid,  uurs  u-kaum  maa'yn  fiaaTul,]  poor  old  body, 
she  is  come  (to  be)  very  frail. 

Her  auvis  wasa  whisht  poor  diid. 

For  */ijrf  may  seo  iM  •  bothe  a-tmnt  and  a-cale, 
Ac  blad  may  nat  leo  bloJ  '  blede,  bote  hym  revre. 

Pitri  Floumtan,  XSt.  439. 

■    2.  V.  t  and  (■.     To  bleed. 

[Ee's,  u  blid  lig  u  paig,  un  u  wuz  Mid  aul  oaTur,]  yes,  he  bled 
like  a  pig,  and  he  was  blood  all  over. 

BLOOD  AND  EYES  [blid-n  uy  i].  A  very  common  intensitive 
phrase. 

[Aay  unm  vur  race  vuur'ee  blidn  uy*,']  simply  means  that  I  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could.  [Wee  wuurk  vur  ur  bJid-a  uyx,1  we  worked  as 
fast  as  we  could. 

BLOOD-SUCKER  [blid  z^kur],  sb.  The  horse-leech,  in 
appearance  like  a  young  eel,  which  appears  in  shoals  in  our  brooks 
in  spring.  They  have  the  power  of  attaching  themselves  like  a 
surgical  leech,  but  I  doubt  much  if  they  would  draw  any  blood. 

BLOODY-BONES  [blid-ee  boa-unz].  A  goblin,  a  bogy— used 
to  frighten  children.  Mothers  constantly  say  to  their  children : 
[Neef  yJie  baeun  u  gfeod  niaayd,  aa-1  puut  ee  een  dhu  daarkee 
oal  laung  wai  dhu  blid'te  bi/a-unt,'}  if  you  are  not  a  good  giil,  I 
will  put  you  in  the  dark  hole,  along  with  the  bbody-bones. 
To  teiiify  tbou  miehly  championi, 
At  we  do  children  now  with  bloody-hnna. 

Bulltr  (16S0),  Remains,  ed.  1759,  I.  p.  77. 

BLOODY-DOCK  [blidee  dauk],  sb.     Rumex  Sanguineus. 

BLOODY-FINGERS  [blidee  vingwz],  sb.  The  Foxglove. 
(Com.) 

BLOODY  WARRIORS  [blidee  waur-yurz].  The  usual  name 
for  wall-flowers  of  all  kinds — ChdratUhus  Cheiri. 
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BLOOMY-DOWN  [blfeo-mee  daewn],  sb.  The  Sweet-Will  iam. 
(Com.) — Dianthus  barbatvs. 

BLOSSOM  [blau-sum].  The  flower  of  the  hawthorn— a  very 
usual  name. 

School  Inspector — "What  do  you  mean  by  May?"  (several 
hands  up) — "Blossom." — May  23rd,  1883. 

BLOW  [bIoa']i  v.  t.  To  play,  used  in  speaking  of  wind 
inslraments.  Fiddles  and  drums  are  played,  but  flutes,  trombones, 
serpents,  &c.,  are  always  bloa'd. 

A  man  told  me  his  [bridhur  Beeul  kn  bloa-  dhu  fliiet  kaap'ikul,] 
brother  Bill  can  play  the  flute  capitally. 

A  baggepipe  cowde  he  btowt  and  sowne, 
And  tbercwjthaJ  be  brought  us  out  of  lowne. 

Chataer,  Prcloguf  (Mellere),  1.  565. 

a.  To  blossom. 

3.  sb.    Bloom — flowers  in  full  blow. 

BLOWTH  [bloaudh],  sb.    Bloom,  blossom.     (Very  com.) 
[Dh-aapl  trees  bee  vfeol  u  bloaudh  dee  yuur,]  the  apple  trees 

are  full  of  bloom  this  year. 

Compare  grunlh — Daniel  Deronda,  B,  IV.  p.  346 ;  also  lewlh, 

rarih,  math. 


hi*  fonn  and  beaut;  though  but  yet  in  the  U^mlh. — Ibid.  p.  14S. 

BLOW  UP  [bloa-  aup],  v.  x.  Applied  to  the  wind  ;  to  increase 
in  force. 

[T-1  bloa-  aup  umbaay  aay  ra1t-n,]  it  will  blow  up  (t.  e.  the  wind 
will  rise]  by  and  by,  I  think. 

3.  To  rate,  to  scold. 

[MaeTistur  V  n-i^-wrf  mee  au^  shoanir  nuuf,  un  twuz  yoaur 
fau't,  aul  oa  ut,]  master  has  scolded  me  severely,  and  it  was  your 
fault,  all  of  it 

BLUE  MILK  ll>Itie'  millk].  Milk  which  has  been  scalded  and 
then  had  all  the  cream  taken  from  it 

Hot  d'em  zend  zich  stuff-s  this  here  vor  ?  Why,  tidn  no  other- 
ways-n  blue-milk. 

BLUE  MILK  CHEESE  [bl6e-  miilk  chee-z].  Poor  cheese 
made  of  blue  milk.    See  Skiumeo  Milk. 

BLUE-VINN:feD  [bliie  viin-ud].  Said  of  cheese  when  in  the 
slate  of  blut-mould — also  of  any  article  covered  with  mildew. 

Stt  VlNNiO. 
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BOARD  [boa-urd],  def.  v.    Used  much  in  games. 
\_Boaurds  aay  dhu  ioa'urdf]  I  claim  the  board.    I  never  heaid 
this  word  applied  to  stealing.     See  Bag,  Bone. 

BOARD  [boo-urd],  sb.  Table.  Usually  applied  to  the  table- 
top,  and  not  to  the  entire  piece  of  furniture.  Very  frequently  called 
"  tab\c-6oard"  (q.  v.)  when  the  entire  table  is  referred  to. 

Hon  I  sar'd  my  parish  pumtice  'long  way  Mr.  Tapp  to  Newhouse, 
they  always  used  to  put  up  the  girt  frying-pan  vull  o'  taties,  tap  the 
board  vor  breakfast,  and  maister,  missus,  and  all  o'  us  used  to  help 
ourzels. 

A  long  table-^iM«/  and  two  furms,  all  one  lide  o'  the  house. 

Survives  in  "bed  and  board,"  "board  and  lodging,"  "boarding- 
schooL" 

Yet  eA  hi  sso'te  bjr  more  dene,  and  more  holy  nor  ]iet  hi  ieniet>at  godes  ban! 
of  hii  coupe,  of  bit  breade  and  of  hia  wyne. — AytnUlt  of  Inwyl  (1340),  p.  aJS- 
At  noon,  ne  at  no  time  ;  and  nametiche  at  sopec 
Lei  nat  *;re  sorfait  :  sitCen  at  )iy  bardt. 

(1393.)    Fieri  PlmvmaH,  P.  IX.L  276. 
Boardt — Tabala,  menu,  asser. — Promp.  Pare. 


BOARDCLOTH  [boo-urd  klaath],  ib.  Table^iJoth.  By  far 
the  commonest  name  in  the  Hill  country. 

[Kau'm  soa'us  !  lat-s  ae'u  sum  brak-sus,  narur  muyn  dhu  hoo'urd- 
klaa'th^  come  soce  I  {g.  f.)  let  US  have  some  breakfast,  never  mind 
the  table-cloth. 

Bardalelht. — Mappa,  gausafc. — Pmmp.  Piiro, 
a  Burdtctidh  .-  dimu,  gausipt,  mappa.^Cath.  Ang. 
Bordtilot/u,  Nafp<. — Paligravt. 
Also  to  ElTiabeth,  wyfe  of  ])e  foneyd  Robert,  a  boonle  th\t  with  ij.  towellti 
or  deuauat  o(  00  aute. 

Will  ef  Sir  W.  Lang^rd,  1411.     Pi/(y  EarlUit  Willt.  p.  19. 
■  good  Atn/  cliiti  with  cnnse  weilc,  and  another  iirrd  clalA  with  mylyngis  at 
the  tone  «ndc. 

WUlcf  Rtgir  SlmuUy,  1434.     liid,  p.  lol.     Sa  alu  p.  56, 1.  aa. 
Also  eicbewe,  withouten  itryfe 
To  (bule  the  tardt-tlatht  with  thy  IcnyTe. 

Bfiie  of  CurtayK,  1.  I  lO. 

BOARDEN  [boo-urdn],  adj.  Made  of  board.  (Always.)  As 
[u  bno'urdn  purtec'shn,]  a  partition  made  of  board. 
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BOAR-DISTLE  [booiir  dilsl,  duysl,  daashl].  Carduus  Lanao- 
tahis.  Probably  this  is  a  corruption  of  Bur-thistle,  induced  by  the 
coaise  rank  growth  of  this  variety — hence  no  doubt  having  become 
boar,  it  has  devel(q>ed  into  bull-thistle. 

BOAR-STAG  [boa'ur  sugj     A  castrated  boar.     See  Stao. 

BOB  [baub],  sb.  In  warping  "  chains  "  by  hand,  a  round  piece 
of  wood  is  held,  over  which  the  "  beer  "  or  half  "  beer  "  of  "  ends  " 
runs,  and  thus  the  hand  of  the  warper  is  preserved  from  the  severe 
friction  of  the  constant  running  out  of  the  threads  composing  the 
warp.  This  little  piece  of  wood,  generally  of  apple-tree,  is  called 
a  W,  or  sometimes  a  hand-hob. 

BOBBERV  [bau'buree],  sb.  Row,  contention,  tumult,  squabble. 
■    There  was  a  purty  bobbery  way  cm,  sure  'nough.     (Very  com.) 

f  K^&ir^,  a  distarbancr,  row,  or  xqiiBbblc  ;  a  [emi  much  used  Ln  Che  East  Indies 
and  China.— 5»yM,  SaHor's  IVord Book,  1867.     (Murray.) 

BOBBIN  [baub'een],  sb.  A  kind  of  white  string  used  to 
strengthen  the  hem  in  many  garments.  The  string,  most  commonly 
a  leather  boot-lace  with  a  knot  at  the  end,  by  which  the  latch  of 
many  a  cottage-door  is  lifted  from  the  outside,  is  always  the  bobbin. 
In  the  story  of  little  Red  Riding-Hood,  the  wolf  is  told  to  pull  the 
Mbin  and  the  latch  will  go  up.  Except  in  the  sense  of  reel  or 
spool  {see  Quill),  which  is  not  dialectal  or  provincial,  bobbin  in 
this  district  means  string  only.  A  running  tape  in  a  pinafore  is  a 
bobbin.    The  string  of  a  baby's  cap  is  a  bobbin. 

BOBS  [baubi],  sb.fl.    Steelyards, 

[Uum  daewn  tu  B^ochnir  Eo'di,  un  aa-s-n  plaiz  tu  lain  mee 
til  baiibs,']  run  down  to  Butcher  Wood's  and  ask  him  (to)  please  to 
lend  me  his  bobs. 

BODKIN,  or  BATKIN  [baudkin,  baafkin],  sb.  The  bar  or 
whipple-tree  used  in  ploughing  or  harrowing,  to  the  centre  of  which, 
by  means  of  the  cops  or  clevis,  is  attached  the  foot-chain  for 
dragging  the  implement.  To  each  end  of  the  bodkin  a.  horse  is 
hooked  on.  In  working  with  oxen  no  bodkin  is  needed,  because 
the  leading-chain  passes  direct  from  the  sull  to  the  centre  of  the 
yoke.    See  Draft. 


BODY  [baudee],  sb.  Person.  Used  very  commonly,  as  in  the 
Scotch  "Gin  a  body  meet  a  body."  Although  the  usual  imper;:. 
pron.  is  anybody,  yet  very  frequently  a  body  is  used  for  the  lit  tne. 
Like  anybody,  this  form  is  also  followed  by  a  plural  construction. 

A  body  widn  never  think  they  was  gwain  to  be  zo  a-tookt  in. 

Don't  you  tell  a  body  no  lies,  and  then  they'll  harky  to  ee  again. 
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BODY  [baudee],  sk    The  abdomen. 

[Shd  puut  u  flan'een  raewn  dhu  bawdee  oa  un,]  (you)  should  put 
a  flannel  round  his  body — i.  e.  stomach. 

BODY  HORSE  [baud'ee  aus]-  In  a  team  of  three,  when 
dnven  one  before  the  other,  the  middle  horse  is  called  th;  baud-ee 
aus.  When  breaking  a  colt  to  harness,  it  is  usual  to  put  him  in 
this  way  between  two  steady  horses.  This  ia  called  putting  the  colt 
in  the  body  in  distinction  to  in  the  shafts. 

BOGGLE  [baugl],  sb.  and  v.  i.  To  do  anything  in  a  slovenly, 
blundering  way ;  to  bungle. 

[Wuul  I  dhds  lis  u  puur'dee  oa'l  baug-l,  shoarluy  !]  well,  this  is 
a  pretty  old  bungle,  surely  ! — said  of  a  bad  piece  of  tailoring. 

BOGGLE  [baug-I],  sb.  and  V.  A  Stumble  not  amounting  to  a 
fail — said  of  a  horse. 

"  How  did  the  horse  go  ? "  "  Middlin  like,  sir ;  he  made  a  bit 
of  a  bcgg/e  two  different  times,  but  I'd  a-got-n  well  in  hand:  but  I 
zee  I  must  watch-n,  he  do  bag^fy  'pon  level  ground." 

BOGGLER  [bauglur].  A  horse  given  to  stumbling,  but  not 
actually  to  falling. 

BOGY  [boa'gec],  sb.  A  spectre,  a  black  demon,  a  common 
nursery  terror.     .Bog/e  and  Boggle  quite  unknown. 

Th'  'oss  jump'd  a  one  zide,  dam'd  if  I  wadn  jist  a-tumed  over, 
jist  the  very  same's  'off  he'd  azeed  a  bogy;  and  'twas  nort  but  a 
newspaper. 

Fear'd  o'  the  dark  !  hot  b'ee  feard  o'  ?  D'ee  think  youll  zee  a 
bogy  t   There  idn  none  o'  ihey  about  now-a-days.     See  Black-man. 

BOILING  OF  THEM  [bwuuylecn  oa-m].  Every  one,  the 
entire  lot,  all  put  together. 

[Tuul  ee  haut  t-aiz — Bee'ul-z  u  waeth-  dhu  woa'I  bwuuyken  oa-m 
— puut  um  een  u  bai'g-n  shee-uk  um  aul  aup  tugadhur,]  I  tell  you 
what  it  is — Bill  is  north  all  the  rest,  (if  you)  put  them  in  a  bag  and 
shake  them  all  up  together.  This  is  a  very  common  way  of  express- 
ing preference  for  one  in  a  fcmily. 

BOIT  [bauyt],  sb.  and  v.  t  Bait  (always).  Sometimes  used 
peculiarly  for  a  job. 

Kif  that  there  idn  a  dam'd  purty  boit  vor  anybody  to  start  way  a 
Monday  momin.     I   shall  go  home  to  th'  old  umman  bum  bye 
night,  way  my  c'ane  shirt  so  black's  a  chimley-iweep,  and  stink  so 
bad's  a  fitch. — January  loth,  1887.     See  Bait. 
O  Iw  not  we,  like  foolish  vish 

Wi'  glitl'riiig  Ibii^  dcceyv^d  ; 
We  snatcti  the  Mi  an'  veil  tlw  sting 
To  late  lo  be  lAc^'A.^Puiman,  Kmlk  SMcia,  p.  J. 
Ez  hook  now  'e  're  Saiini,  an'  at  «t  be  goo*. — Md,  p.  11. 
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BOLD  MAKING  [boal  makeen].  M;ikin^  bold;  using 
freedom ;  talcing  a  liberty ;  presuming — used  in  accepting  an 
invitation  to  take  refreshment 

[Dhangk  ee,  neef  iiid-n  tu  boa-l  mak-een,'\  thank  you,  if  it  is  not 
too  bold  making.  On  going  away  after  a  repast,  I  have  very  often 
heard :  [Dhangk  ee  vuc  muy  boa'i  mak-  «n,]  thank  you  for  my 
bold  making—/^  e.  my  intrusion,  the  freedom  I  have  used. 

BOLSTER,  [boal'stur],  sb.  In  a  timber- carriage  of  the  kind 
ca'led  a  [taap  kaar'eej,]  lop-carriage — i.  e.  one  on  which  the  log 
is  boroe  upon  the  axles  and  nots  wung  up  under  them — there  is  a 
loose  piece  of  wood  on  the  fore-carriage,  through  the  centre  of 
which  passes  the  main-pin.  Upon  this  piece  rests  the  end  of  the 
1(^,  and  it  is  firmly  bound  to  it  by  a  chain  passing  through  holes 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  is  called  the  bolster,  and  its  use  is  to 
permit  the  fore-wheels  to  "  lock  "  without  disturbing  the  burden 
fixed  to  it.  There  is  a  similar  bolster  underneath  tl;e  body  of  a 
wagoD  for  the  same  purpose.     See  Pillar-piece. 

BOLSTER-CHAIN  [boal'stur  chia7n],  sh.  A  short,  strong 
chain,  one  end  of  which  slides  freely  on  a  strong  bar  fixed  to  the 
futcheh  of  a  timber-carriage.  The  other  end  is  firmly  fastened 
with  "dogs"  to  the  end  of  the  tree,  when  fixed  upon  the  bolster. 
The  nse  of  the  bolsttr-ehain  is  to  hold  up  and  keep  steady  the  front 
of  the  fore-carriage,  to  which  the  shafts  are  hinged.     See  Bussei„ 

BOLSTER-PIECE  [boalstur  pees],  sb.    Used  by  sawyers. 
Set  PiT-Rt 


BOLSTER  UP  [boalstur  aup],  v.  t.  To  set  up  the  fore- 
carriage  in  its  proper  position,  when  the  tree  is  loaded,  and  lo  fix 
it  with  the  bohler-chain.  This  operation  is  of  great  importance  in 
loading  timber  upon  a  "  top-carriage."  If  not  done  skilfully  the 
load  will  not  "ride"  well. 

BOLT  [boalt],  v.  f.  and  i,  i.  To  drive  out  of  its  burrow  either 
a  rabbit  or  fox,  or  a  rat  from  its  lair. 

[Facumus  leedl  biich  tu  bott'lt  u  fauks,]  famous  little  bitch  to 
bolt  a  fox.  Bolt  is  said  of  any  animal  driven  from  its  ho!d  by 
ferret  or  otherwise,  [Rab'uts  d-aii-vees  ^iu7/»  bas  een  vrau'stee 
wadh'UT,]  rabbits  do  always  bolt  best  in  frosty  weather. 

J.  V.  i.  To  run  away ;  to  overpower  his  rider — said  of  a  horse. 
Also  in  a  race  or  steeplechase,  if  a  horse  swerves  from  the  fence 
he  ought  to  jump,  and  goes  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  flag,  he  is  said 
to  bolt. 

BOLTING-HOLE  [boalteen  oal].  In  rabbit-berries  {q.v.) 
there  are  some  holes  which  seem  almost  too  small  for  a  rabbit  lo 
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pass  through ;  but  from  one  of  these,  when  pressed  by  a  fenet,  he 
is  most  likeljr  to  bolt     These  are  called  [poa-ltem  oa-lt\. 

BOMAN  TEG  [boamun  tag],  sb.     (Com.)     Putty,  when  used 
by  carpenters  to  fill  up  bad  joints  or  defective  wood. 
That's  what  we  calls  beman-ttg,  so  hard's  any  'ood  or  ire. 

BONCE  [bau-ns].     A  large  marble  for  playing. 

BOND  [baun],  v.  and  sb.  To  put  an  iron  ring  while  hot  upon 
awheel,  or  upon  anything  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  iron 
fit  vciy  tightly  by  the  process  of  cooling  in  situ.  To  bond  a  wheel 
is  to  put  the  tyre  upon  it.  Same  as  to  bind  (q.  v.).  The  bond  is  the 
tyre  or  ring.  A  band  or  hoop  of  any  metal  is  a  bend,  but  unless 
of  some  metal  it  is  a  bind.  Sheaves  ar.d  faggots  have  binds,  not 
bonds.    A  mere  fastening,  however  strong,  as  a  chain,  is  not  a  bond. 

[Plai'zr  kn  ur  ae'  u  baun  puut  pun  dhu  pluump?  dhu  vrau's-v 
u-kiaa'k-n,]  please,  sir,  can  we  have  a  bond  put  on  the  pump?  the 
frost  has  cracked  it 

'C  with  a  iend  of  seluer,  &  oaa^uld,  wjth  a  prent  in  |>e 
V  b/  Themat  BalMt,  1410.     Fifty  Earlitst  Willi,  p.  46. 

BONE  [boanin],  v.  t.  i.  To  squint  along  any  article  to  see  if  it 
is  straight,  as  joiners  constantly  do  in  planing.  Used  commonty 
in  alt  trades  needing  straight  lines. 

[Y^e  boa'un  un  yuur-zuul,  y&e-ul  zfeon  zee  wur  liz  triie-  ur  noa,] 
you  bone  it  yourself,  you  will  soon  see  whether  it  is  true  (straight) 
or  noL 

Twenty  Jour  hniHXioAs  Iiad  been  orieinallj  provided. 

Soyal  SurVf}' ia  PAilet.  Tram.  1785,  toI,  luv,  p.  411. 

3.  Used  in  games ;  to  claim,  to  crib,  to  seize. 

[Boa  unz  aay  dhik  zuyd  !]  I  claim  that  side  I  [Auy  vaewn  zab-m 
oa-m,  un  &3.ybaa-un  dhu  laut,]I  found  seven  of  them,  and  I  cribbed 
the  lot.     Same  as  Board. 

3.  To  steal. 

I'm  dam'd  if  zomebody  *ant  a-iane  my  dinner,  angkecher  an'  all, 
I  zeed  it  to  'lebm  o'clock,  'long  way  my  jacket  I 

BONESHAVE  [boo-UQ  shec'uv],  sb.  Sciatica  (still  used,  but 
obsolescent). 

Banithaaie,  sckeoesK  [bgnikaat,  t.y^Teisedo,  tciatis. — Pretnp.  Parv. 

\k  Bant  liojoi  {Bajmshmot,  a.). — Oatd», — Cathelitum  Angiiaim. 

a  goode  medicjn  lor  beenikant.     Take  bawme  and  fefierfoie,  \c  oon  de«l 

bawme,  »nd  fe  (iridde  parte  re>erfoie,  and  ataiunpe  hem,  and  lempere  hem  with 

stale  ale,  and  lete  )« like  drinke  yt-iKot—HIoan  Ms.  100.  i.•^. 

ad  gutlam  in  osse  que  dicitor  beiuMaioi,  multum  valet  oleum  de  vitellii 
ovoruin,  si  inde  ungatur. — 

^■hii  Andtmt,  CMrurgiea,  Sloan  MS.  56,  C  iSb.  (Way). 
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In  a  note  to  the  above,  dated  1778,  is  given  the  following  charm, 
to  be  said  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  with  a  staff  by  his  side. 

Benc-shavt  right ; 

Bone-shaoi  straight ; 
As  the  water  runs  bf  stave 

Good  for  Beni-shavt, 

BONNET  [bau'nul],  sh.  The  long  grass  which  always  appears 
in  pasture  fields  when  not  mown  for  hay.  The  cattle  do  not  eat 
it  unless  it  is  mown.  The  seed-stems  of  the  blade  grasses,  which 
the  cattle  will  not  eat.    {Called  baii,  bennet  in  other  places.) 

There  idn  nort  a  wo'th  cuttin,  'tis  on'y  a  passle  o'  bonnet, 

BONNET-STRINGS  [baunut-stringz].  Bents.  From  bonnet 
{g.  V.)  the  transition  is  very  easy  to  bonntt-slriiigs,  which  latter  is 
really  a  very  suggestive  name — quite  common. 

BONNETY  [bau-nutee],  adj. 

[Dhik'ee  veeTil-z  tuurTibl  bau-nutee^  that  field  is  very  much 
covered  with  long  grass,  or  bents. 

BOO  [b^-],  adv.     T.  Above ;  more  than. 

[Dhur  waud-n  bio-  zab'm  u-laf',]  there  were  not  above  seven  left. 

2.  adj.  Both. 

[Aa-1  tak  dhu  bh-  oa-m,]  I'll  take  them  both. 

BOOBY-HUTCH  [bfeobee  uuch].  A  very  common  name  for 
any  quaint,  uncomfortable  vehicle ;  it  implies  a  carriage  of  som ^ 
sort,  but  I  never  heard  it  used  for  a  mere  seat.  I  heard  a  man 
say  of  an  old-fashioned  chaise:  "Where  in  the  wordle  d'ye  pick 
up  thick  there  old  booby  'utiftV 

BOOK  [b^ok],  sb.  The  clothes  sent  to  the  washerwoman  by 
one  family  at  one  time. 

[.\ay  wuz  dhaat  dhaeur  waik  aay  kfeod-n  uulp  kaar  oa'm  dim 
bhk  u  kloauz,]  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  help  carry  home  the 
wash  of  clothes. 

The  old  word  is  buck,  pronounced  hoot, — Sktal. 
KBuci  oSC\o\\tt».    B$Je.    To  Shi-A  linnen.    Fain  la  hu&.    To  wash  a  5h<-*. 
Butr.    A  Buck-ynAixx.     Buanditn.     A  place  to  wnsh  Bucks  in.    Buandtrif. 
Celgravi  (Sherwood).     See  Paltgravt,  p.  472. 

And  Uae>  hem  in  >e  Uuandrie 

And  bttUu\  hem  at  hus  brest '  and  bete^  hit  oHe. 
IHtn  Flea.  r.  xvii,  1.  330.     See  StaU't  note  It  P.  J*,  p.  321, 
Jfry.  Fun/,  .   .  .  Von  were  best  meddle  with  iutiwsah'mg 

Mii-ry  fVivcs  of  Windier,  Act  III.  S^ei.e  iv. 
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Falilaff.  .  .  ,  they  conveyed  me  into  m  JWii-basket. 
Ftrrd.  A  *w*.basliet ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  biuk-ha%Vzt  :  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  imocks, 
tocki,  fout  stoclcingi  and  greasy  napkins. — Ibid.  Act  III.  Scene  v. 

BOOSTERING  [bfeostureen],  adj.    Bustling,  stirring,  active. 
Hei's  a  maain  boosterin  sort  of  a  umman. 

Wone  muisenC  olweys  be  a  boeitiring,  must  a? — Ex.  Seatd.  I.  395. 

BOOT  [tu  bfeot].  In  the  phr.  to  boot.  Over  and  above,  in 
addition,  as  a  make'weight     Something  into  the  bargain. 

[Wuul  dhaeur  I  gi  mee  vaawur  paewn,  vur  dhu  bout  oa  un,  iin 
ytie  shi  aeni  dhu  ai'd  tu  ti^t,'\  well  there  1  give  me  four  pounds  for 
the  butt  and  you  shall  have  the  head  to  boot  (of  a  fallen  tree). 
This  is  the  only  form  of  this  word  now  current  in  the  dialect. 
Obs.  as  a  verb.     See  In  3. 

Bflynp,  or  encrese  yn  by  ynge.     LicUanantMOt. — Framfi.  Parv. 


I  beote  in  coisyng,  or  ctiaungyng  one  thyng  for  another,  I  give  money  01 
other  Ihynge  above  the  thyng. 
What  will  you  booU  bytwene  my  horse  and  yours? — Pals^avi,  p.  461. 


BORE,  BORER  [boar,  boanir],  v.  and  sb.  A  horse  which 
holds  down  his  head,  and  gets  the  bit  in  his  le.;th,  at  the  same 
time  rushing  forward,  is  said  to  boit,  or  to  be  a  borer.  It  is  an 
aggravation  of  hard-mouthed. 

BORIER  [boaryuur — boaree-ur].  The  invariable  name  for  an 
aMgur. 

[Plaiz  tu  lai'n  Taumus,  u  dree-kwaur'tur  boareeur^  please  to 
lend  Thomas  a  three-quarter  (inch)  augur. 

BORN  D.\YS  [baurn  daiz].  phr.    Lifetime. 
Never  in  all  my  born  days. 

BORN-FOOL  [bau-rn  ffcol].  An  idiot,  a  stupid  ass.  Epithet 
conveying  no  idea  of  congenital  weakness  of  intellect. 

BOSOM  [buuzTim].  In  weaving,  at  every  passage  of  the  shuttle, 
a  portion  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  is  raised,  and  another  part 
lowered,  thus  forming  an  opening  through  which  darts  the  shuttle. 
I'his  opening,  or  rather  division,  is  called  the  bowm,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  the  weaver  has  constantly  to  keep  his  eye.  to  see 
that  no  ends  are  down — i,  e.  no  threads  are  broken,  and  that 
the  abb  or  iveft  runs  properly  from  the  shuttle.  It  is  important 
to  keep  [u  aivm  buutum,']  an  even  bosom,  that  is,  to  have  the 
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rows  0/  threads  quite  even  in  line,  otherwise  the  shuttle  strikes 
them  in  passing,  and  is  either  diverted  from  its  course  or  the 
threads  are  broken.  An  old  weaver's  advice  is:  "Alwaj^s  keep 
your  eye  pon  the  bosom." 

Sf  Sleigh,  Lay,  Race. 

BOTE  [boa'ut],  p.  t  of  to  buy.    Bought ;  always  so  pronounced. 

He  [boaut]  a  ter'ble  sight  o'  stock  to  fair — and  I  auvis  vinds-n 
a  very  fair  man,  he've  [u-boa'ut]  bought  my  [bee'us  il^  yuurz] 
beast  these  years  (past). 

Nere  \k  Toreirarde  do  so  stroi^  :  me  ho\\K  is  out  wi)>  won. 
So  |iat  )ie  Icing  io  such  nuiwre  :  sulaer  ivan  ynou. 

lagS.     Rabcri  ofGlaacaltr,  Wiit.  Iht  Canqiuror,  1.  455. 
Wei  he  bit  louede  iae  herte  (ki  he  hit  zuo  dyere  baylr. 

Aytniili  b/ lawyt,  p.  133. 
Olyuer  nide,  "  help,  iesus  '.  ]ut  be^tsl  ns  wi)i  \y  lilode ! 

Sir  ffnimiras,  \.  IISJ. 
But  fust  to  mek  us  CBumTcrbte, 

We  belt  n  lot  o'  stuff 
Tb  haa  a  pick-nit  under  hejde. 
When  we'd  got  visli  enough. 

PiUman,  RuslU  SiOcha,  p.  25. 

BOTHERMENT  [baudhurmunt],     (Very  com.  old  nord,  both 
in  Devon  and  Somerset.)    Trouble,  perplexity,  difficulty. 
Wii've  a-had  a  sight  O  bolhcrment  way  thick  job. 

BOTTLE  [bau-tl].  Bundle,  or  heap.  Only  used  in  the  common 
sa)'ing:  [Miid  su  wuul  Ibok  vur  u  neeel  een  u  iauliu  stroa,]  one 
may  as  well  search  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  straw. 

Sit'li'  of  hey.     Ftnifiueii.—Prontp.  Pura. 


BOTTLE  [bau-tl,  bau'dl],  p.  and  sb.  To  blister ;  to  form  bubbles 
or  bladders. 

[Aew  dhu  paa'ynt-s  ^•baurtld!'\  bow  the  paint  is  blistered. 

[Dhu  skee'n  oa  un  wuz  au'l  oa-vur  Sawdlz,  jis  dhu  vuuree 
sae'um-z  au'f  ee-d  u-aenid  u  bltistur  aun,]  his  skin  was  all  over 
bladders,  just  as  if  he  had  been  blistered. 

BOTl'OM  [bau-tum],  sb.  i.  A  small  quantity  of  wine  or  spirit 
in  a  tumbler  ready  to  have  water  add.;d  to  it.  Common  at  all 
inns.     "  A  bottom  o'  gin  and  a  bollom  o'  brandy  for  Mr.  Jones." 

a.  The  seat ;  anus. 

Tommy,  if  you  don't  come  in  turakly,  I'll  whip  your  bottom. 
5.  V- 1-    To  reach  the  bottom. 

Boys  bathing  in  deep  water,  say:  Tts  too  deep  vor  me,  I  can't 
hotttm  it,  and  I  baint  able  vor  zwim. 
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BOTTOMGR.ASS  [baudm  graas].  The  dwarf  fine  grasses 
which  grow  thickly,  and  come  up  later  than  the  taller  varieties, 
such  as  all  the  finer  clovers.  The  term  has  nothing  to  do  with 
^oZ/fM-land. 

We  shan't  have  much  liay  to  year,  if  we  don't  get  a  good  ground 
rain  to  bring  up  the  bottom-grass. 

BOUGH  [buw],  sb.  This  name  is  only  given  to  a  smaller 
branch  of  a  tree  whether  still  growing  or  detached,  but  it  implies 
the  end  of  the  branch  terminating  in  twigs.  That  part  would 
always  be  called  a  bough  which  would  be  tied  up  for  fa^ot-wood. 

Zee  whe'er  you  can't  pick  a  bough — i,  e.  a  sprig — or  two  o'  laur-yel 
and  holm  var  a  bit  o'  kirsmasin. 

See  LiMD,  Ramble, 

BOUGHTEN  [bau-tn,  bau'dn],  part.  adj.  JSought,  in  distinc- 
tion to  home-made. 

[Kaum,  miis'us  I  wuy  doan  ee  bae-uk?  Aay  kaa-n  u-bae-ur 
dhiish  yur  bautn  braid,]  come,  mistress  !  (wife)  why  don't  you  bake  ? 
I  cannot  bear  this  boughten  bread. 

Boiighten  stockings  baint  hke  home-made  ones. 

BOW  [buw],  sb.  The  name  of  the  point  or  antler  which  grows 
from  the  front  of  a  stag's  horn,  nearest  to  the  head.  For  the 
following  account,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chorley  of  Quarme : 

"  A  male  deer  of  one  year  old  has  in  general  one  straight  horn 
each  side  only,  which  we  term  his  'upright.'  At  two  years  old, 
he  would  probably  have  bow  and  uprights  above  this  point ;  at 
three  years  old  he  should  have  bow,  bay,  and  uprights;  and  at  four 
years  old,  bow,  bay,  tray,  and  uprights;  while  at  five  years,  he 
should  carry  bojv,  bay,  tray,  with  two  points  on  top,  each  side  {;'.  e, 
on  each  horn) ;  he  would  ihcn  be  what  we  call  a  warrantaile  stag, 
fit  to  hunt  with  hounds  (a  deer  of  ten  points),  and  perhaps  he  may 
go  on  for  a  year  or  two  with  these  points  only,  or  increase  them 
on  top,  on  one  side,  or  on  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  doing 
this  may  possibly  lose  a  borv,  a  bay,  or  a  tray  on  one  side  or  other. 
I  think  a  stag  is  at  his  best  at  six  years  old,  or  seven  at  latest,  and 
then  goes  back  in  the  size  and  length  of  horn,  though  possibly  lie 
may  increase  the  number  of  points  on  top  to  as  many  as  four  on 
one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  or  four  on  both.  We  seldom 
lind  a  pure  forest  (Exmoor)  stag  with  more  than  this,  which  would 
make  him  (supposing  of  course  he  has  alt  his  pjints  or  rights  as 
we  call  them,  under)  a  stag  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  points— that  is, 
'bow,  bay,  tray,  with  three'  or  'four  on  top 'one  side,  and  'bow,  bay, 
tray,  with  four  on  top,'  the  other.  I  have  seen  them  with  many 
more  than  this  number  of  points,  but  in  that  case  the  head  is 
'  palmated,'  and  I  do  not  consider  the  deer  to  be  perfectly  pure 
in  breed,  perhaps  crossed  with  some  other  kind  of  Red-deer.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  deer  go  on  quite  regularly  in  the  increase  of  horn^ 
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as  I  say  he  should  do,  and  does  do  sometimes ;  but  he  is  very 
uncertain  from  various  causes — scarcity  of  food,  accidents,  strength 
of  constitution,  &c.  I  once  knew  one  shed  his  horns  tirice  in  one 
year;  but  he  was  kept  by  a  fanner  near  me,  and  hved  riotously  and 
unnaturally," 

Bow  must  not  be  confounded  with  brow.  Bow  is  the  name  of 
the  Brow-antlcr  {q.  v.). 

A  wBFTBDtable  stag  has  bow,  bay,  and  tra.7  antlers,  and  two  on  top  of  each 
bom.  A  male  calf  \as  no  t)om,  a  brocket  only  knobbler^  and  small  brmi 
■nders. — Kaerdi  of  N.  Dtv.  Slaghnundt,  p.  9. 

BOW  [buw],  V.  I.  and  /.     To  bend. 

[Muyn  ytie  doan  bitw  dhu  zuyv,]  take  care  you  do  not  bend  the 
scythe.    The  word  beitd  is  unknown.     See  Angle  bow. 

BOWERLY  [baawurlee],  adj.  Burly,  portly,  stout;  distinctly 
a  word  of  praise,  and  not  conveying  the  idea  of  coarseness  or 
roughness  of  the  lit.  burly.     Relates  to  appearance  only. 

[Ee-z  u  baawurlee  soaurt  uv  u  maeun,]  he  is  a  large,  portly 
sort  of  a  man.     See  Trans.  Doion  Association,  vol.  Xiii.  p.  93. 

.  BCWL  [baewTil],  f.  and  sb.  This  word,  whether  signifying  a 
sktltre-ball,  or  to  bowl,  has  invariably  the  vowel-sound  of  aew  or 
uw,  as  in  kaew  or  kuw  =  cow. 

[Aa'l  iaewul  dhee  vur  zik-spuns,]  I  will  bowl  thee  for  sixpence. 
This  is  the  ordinary  challenge  to  play  at  skittles  for  sixpence  a- 
side.  Bowling-alley,  bowling-green  are  always  [baewleen  aal  ee — 
gree'n].  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  distinctly  the  dialect  has 
preserved,  in  its  pronunciation,  the  difference  between  bowl  [baewul] 
a  ball,  and  bow)  [boa'ut]  a  basin — while  the  literary  speech  has, 
like  the  French,  confused  them  into  the  same  sound. 

BalU,  Tcsselle.     Concha,  lutir. 

Boadt.      Bolus. 

Bmilyn,  or  pley  Wythe  bawiyi.     Bolo. — Prsmp.  Farv. 

BbvU  -.  f-    A  bowl  (to  play  with  or  to  drink  in). 

BbuU  »eue.  A  certain  play  at  BBiole-tn-iAa^,  wherein  if  the  SirwU  be  at  any 
lime  out  of  sight,  the  caster  looses ;  whence, 

Jouer  a  Ai>M>Teut!.  To  deal  suddenly,  to  act  npon  hazard,  to  work  upon  do 
Hire  grounds. — Co^ravt. 


BOWL-DISH  [boa-1  deesh].  A  round  bowl  either  of  wood  or 
metal,  with  a  short,  straight  handle.  Also  applied  to  a  very  coarse 
earthen  wash-hand  basin.  The  word  is  very  definite  in  its  meaning 
as  to  these  two  kinds  of  vessel;  one  is  for  washing,  the  Other  for 
dipping,  but  neither  for  drinking. 

a  AoUr  aod  a  bagge  ■  he  bar  by  hiwsyde. — PUrs  Plownian,  v.  vrl(.  164. 

Skeat  leinarks  (Notes  to  P.  P.  p.  132),  "  BoUe  signified  not  only 
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a  bowl,  but  a  capacious  cup.  .  .  .  Hence  the  term  ^eHer  (bowler) 
for  a  deep  drinker."  We  constantly  find  it>i/e-^p^,which  seems  to 
mean  a  large  drinking-cup. 

Also  I  )eue  to  Kateryne  Leiris  my  sernuint,  .i  K.  sterUnga<i,  and  a  helUcufpt 
I-keueiyd  of  syluer  }ib(  weyyth  xri  ounsus  ijj  quarter.  A'iso  1  )ene  to  ]>e  lante 
Kateiine  a  itcuri  of  seiner  I-keuen'd. 

Will  of  Thomas  Bathe,  1420.     Fijly  Barlitst  Wills,  p.  45. 

In  this  same  Will  the  word  becure  occurs  twice  {one  of  these 
"  weyyth  xxv  ounsus  I  quarter  "),  and  bolU  twice.  He  also  gives 
"a  stondynge  cuppe  of  seluer  y-clepped  a  chales  cuppe  .... 
fat  weyyth  xvij  ounsus  &  halfe  quarter."  From  this,  judging  by 
the  weight,  and  that  both  were  "i-keueryd"— ('.  *.  had  covers,  it 
appears  that  the  becure  was  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  and  was  what 
we  should  now  call  ^flagon.  If  this  is  so,  the  beaker  (see  Bicker) 
never  was  used  as  a  drinking-vessel,  but  to  hold  the  liquor,  from 
which  it  was  poured  into  bol/es  or  eufis  of  various  kinds  for  drinking. 

BOX  [bauks],  s6.  Tech.  The  iron  tube  in  the  centre  of  a 
carriage-wheel  into  which  the  arm  (^.  v.)  fits,  and  upon  which  the 
wheel  revolves.  To  "box  a  wheel"  is  to  fit  and  wedge  this  iron 
accurately  so  that  the  wheel  may  run  truly.  Sometimes  called 
ax/e-iox. 

BOXEN  [bauk-sn]  ai^'.     Made  of  box. 

[Dhur  wuz  u  bauk'sn  aj  aul  raewn  dhu  ^uufdn,]  there  was  x 
hedge  of  box  all  round  the  garden.     A  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 

is  called  ^cjwfl-hedge, 

BOX-HAT  [bauks-aal].  The  name  of  the  ordinary  chimney-pot 
hat.  To  wear  one  in  a  country  village  is  thought  to  imply,  or  to 
ape,  gentility. 

[Aay  zeed  Jee'unz  yuung  macun  tu  chuurch — gfeod  l^okeen 
fuul'ur  nuuf,  un  ee-d  u-gaut  au'n  u  bauks  act  tue'  !]  I  saw  Jane's 
young  man  at  church,  good-looking  fellow  enough,  and  he  had  on 
a  box-hat  too  ]  "  A  box-hat  and  a  walking-stick  "  are  the  climax 
of  a  get-up. 

BOY'S  LOVE  [bwuuyz  luuv],  sb.  Southernwood— ar/^Aubi 
abroianum.  A  very  great  favourite  with  the  village  belles.  In  the 
summer,  nearly  all  cany  a  spray  of  it  half  wrapped  in  the  white 
handkerchief,  in  their  hand  to  church.  In  fact,  a  village  church 
en  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  quite  reeks  with  it. 

BRACK  [braak],  sb.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines  of  edible 
animals.  Of  a  pig  when  melted  the  brack  becomes  lard,  of  other 
animals,  tallow.     See  Kircher,  Flick,  Caul. 

BRACKSUS  [brak-sus,  braek'sus].     Breakfast. 
[Shaa'rp  soaiis-n  kaech  yur  braksusn  km  aun,]  (look)  sharp, 
mates,  and  catch  your  breakfast  (/.  e.  eat  it  quickly)  and  come  on. 
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BRAGS  [bragi],  si.    Boast.     (Plur.  only.) 

fEe maeud-z  bragz acw-u died  ut,]  he  made  his  boast  how  he 
did  it. 

I  ycard'n  maie  his  brap  eens  he'd  a-got  vowcr  hundred  pound, 
hon  th'  old  man  died—Sept,  ai,  18S3.  The  verb  to  brag  is  very 
seldom  heard. 

BRAKE  [braeuk],  sb.  A  piece  of  land  covered  with  high  gorse 
or  furze ;  also  often  called  [u  vuuz  brarii},  a  furze  brake.  Most 
Hill  country  farms  have  their  braie;  many  are  well  known  "  sure 
finds "  for  a  fox — as  Trippbraie,  Upcolt-brait,  &c.  Not  applied 
to  a  mere  thicket 

The  it»g  durinstliis  interval  came  backand  lajfdowninSweeleryffftijIf  .  .  . 
then  .  .  .  donn  through  [he  Sraie  to  the  Sea. 

Xteordi,  Nmih  Deo.  Stagkmndi,  p.  401 

BRAND  [bran],  sb.  A  log  of  firewood.  It  is  generally  under- 
Stood  to  be  split  into  a  convenient  size  for  a  hearth  fire,  and  cut 
three  feet  in  length.  Cleftin  brans  is  favourite  work  in  frosty 
weather. 

[Haut  ee  aaks  vur  dhai  brans  T\  what  (do)  you  ask  for  those 
brands  ?    See  Cord. 

The  word  certainly  does  not  mean  "  a  burning  piece  of  wood  ; 
or  a  stick  of  wood  partly  burnt,"  as  defined  by  Webster.  If  it 
does,  what  is  a  firebrand? 

BRAND-RICK,  [bran'-rik]  sb.  A  Stack  of  fite-wcod  cut  and 
split  into  brands.     See  WoOD-RlCK. 

BRANDIS  [bran-dees,  bran-deez],  sb.  An  iron  tripod  used  to 
stand  over  a  hearth  fire,  on  which  milk  is  placed  to  be  scalded,  or 
any  cooking  utensiL  It  consists  of  3  flat  iron  ring  of  about  seven 
inches  diameter,  into  which  are  welded  three  straight  legs  so  as  to 
support  the  ring  horizontally  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
(No  other  name.)     Urandrelh  is  unknown. 

I('m  one  paire  of  andirons,  one  paire  of  dc^ges,  one  iron  to  lett 

before  tUe  dnpplng  panne  and  ij  imaditri x'. 

ImienlBry  of  tki  gesds  sf  Henry  Gatldy,  Exfler,  1609. 

BRANDIS-FASHION  [bran  dees-faarsheen],  adv.  Three  poles 
set  apart  at  the  bottom,  but  inclining  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top, 
would  be  described  as  set  up  brandis-faskion.  Any  triangular 
arrangement  of  pegs  or  sticks  set  on  end  would  also  be  thus 
described. 

BRASS  [braa-s],  J*.     Money;  impudence. 

[Kaan  diie  ut,  t-1  kaus  tu  muuch  braas^  I  cannot  do  it,  it  will 
co&t  too  much  money. 

[Moo-ur  braas  ecn  dhee  faeus-n  dhee-su-gaut  een  dhee  paugut,] 
more  brass  in  thy  face  thaa  thou  hast  in  thy  pocVet. 
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BRAVE  [brae-uv],  adj.    In  good  health. 

[Aew  bee-<e  z-mauTDcen?  Braeuv,  dhangic  ee,]  how  do  you 
do  this  morning  ?    Very  well,  I  thank  you. 

Oa  brafuv  I  a  very  common  exclamation  amounting  to  no  more 
than  "  indeed  I  " 

BRAVE  AND,     adv.  phr.     Very  ;  extremely. 
Missus  is  braw  and  angry,  sure  'nough,  'cause  you  come  home 
so  late. 

BREACH  [braich],  sb.  Fanning;  land  prepared  for  a  seed- 
bed. If  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pulverized  it  is  said  to  be  a 
good  breach.  If  this  is  not  done  from  any  cause,  a  bad  breath, 
iite  Breathe. 

BREAK [braik;/./.  broakt;/./.  u-broakt],  v.  t.  Farming;  to 
plough  up  lea  or  pasture  land. 

Thick  there  field  would  stand  well,  'tis  murder  to  break-a. 
Hence  Breach  (?.  v.). 

He've  a-brokt  the  Little  Ten  Acres  and  a-put-n  to  wheat 

BREAK-ABOUT[brai'kiibaewi],n.i*.  I.  Ofcattle.  Tobeaccus- 
tomed  to  br(ak  fence,  or  escape  from  enclosures.  Meeting  a  girl 
driving  cows,  one  of  which  was  blindfolded,  I  inquired  the  reason. 
[Au  !  ee  du  brark  ubaeurl — kaan  kip-m  noa  plaenis,]  oh,  he  (the 
cow)  do  break- about— can't  keep  him  no  place. 

a.  adj.  The  same  girl  added  :  [Uur-z  u  proper  braik  ubeewt 
oal  dhing — uur  aez',]  her's  a  proper  break-about  old  thing — her  is. 
—October  1885. 

[Dhai  bee  dhu  braik  ubaewts  laut  u  sheep  livur  aay-d  u-gaut,] 
they  are  the  brcak.aboutest  lot  of  sheep  (that)  I  ever  had ;  (.  e.  they 
get  out  of  every  field  they  are  put  into. 

BREAK  ABROAD  [brai-k  ubroanid],  v.    To  tear,  to  destroy. 

[Shau'keen  bwuuy  vur  braik  ubroauid-z  kloa'uz,]  shocking  boy 
for  tearing  his  clothes. 

[Dhiis  ez  dree  tuymz  uur-v  u-broa'kt  ubroa'ud  ur  dhingz,]  this  is 
three  times  she  has  torn  up  her  clothes.  A  very  common  act  of 
tramps  when  admitted  to  the  workhouse. 

'    BREAK.    DEAL   [brai'k   daeul],   v.      To   misdeal  at  cards. 
(Always.) 

BREAK  IN  [braik  ee-n],  v,t.  To  tame  or  subdue;  generally 
applied  to  colts  (not  to  horses),  but  very  commonly  to  dogs  or  other 
animab  usually  trained.  We  never  speak  of  a  man  or  woman  as 
a  horse-breaker — always  as  a  colt-breaker;  neither  do  we  talk  of 
breaking  colls,  but  always  of  breaking  in  coils,  dogs,  &c. 

I'll  warn  un  (horse)  quiet  to  ride,  but  he  never  wadn  irbrokt  in 
to  harness. 
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He's  gwain  to  malce  so  good  a  pointer's  ever  I  brokt  in  in  my 

BREAK  OUT  [braik  aewf],  v.  t.  Applied  to  cattle.  To  jump 
or  climb  over  the  fence,  or  to  escape  from  a  certain  enclosure. 

[Faa-dhur,  dim  kaew-z  w-broakt  aeivl-  ugee'un,]  father,  the  cow 
has  broken  out  again  ;  /.  e.  escaped  from  the  field  in  which  she  was 
placed,— Nov.  24,  1885, 

Break-about  is  a  frequentative  verb,  while  break  gut  refers  to  a 
Specific  action. 

BREAK  OUT  [braik  aewf],  v.  i.  To  have  a  regular  drunken 
bout.    To  get  drunk. 

[Ee-s !  lii  livur  su  muuch  badi-n  n  ytie'i  tiie,  ee  aan  \i-broakt 
aeii'l--%  muuns,]  yes !  (he)  is  ever  so  much  better  than  he  used  Co 
(be) ;  he  has  not  broken  out  these  months  (past). 

[Ee  ul  die  vuur'ee  wuul  zu  lauTig-z  u  doan  braik  aew/-,']  he  will 
do  very  well,  so  long  as  he  does  not  break  out — /.  e.  keeps  sober. 

Of  one  who  has  signed  the  pledge  it  is  common  to  hear, 
"  He've  A-brokt  out  again,  worse  than  ever  " — /.  e.  taken  again  to 
drunkenness. 

BREAK  THE  HEART  [braik  dhu  aart].  When  any  pi;ce 
of  work  is  well  in  hand,  and  the  iirst  difficulties  are  overcome,  it 
is  very  common  to  say,  [Ee  ul  zfeon  braik  dhu  aa'rt  oa  ut],  or 
[Dhu  aarl  oa  ut-s  w-broa-kt^  the  heart  of  it  is  broken. 

Compare  Mr.  Peacock's  Lincolnshire  "break  the  neck."  This 
latter  phrase  we  never  use  in  this  sense. 

BREAST  [brds-,  braes],  sh.  i.  Of  a  suU  or  plough.  The  front 
part  of  the  implement  proper,  which  rises  nearly  vertically  imme- 
diately behind  the  share,  and  makes  the  first  real  impact  upon  the 
soil.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  front  meeting- place,  the  ridge  or  apex,  of 
the  Broadside  or  Turnvore  with  the  Landside,  and  continued  back 
beneath  the  beam  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
implement 

.  ,  .  that  bj  a  selr-acting  chain-and.rack  motion  the  axle  is  aJwafs  shirtcd 
nearest  to  the  forward  end  of  the  implement,  leaving  the  ereatest  proportion  of 
weight  restbg  upon  the  tharcs  and  brtastt  which  are  in  work. 

AieouHtofnea  Sttam-plough.  —  Timis,  July  17,  1886. 

a.  That  part  of  the  drcumference  of  a  water-wheel  which  is 
near  the  level  of  its  axis.  When  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  side 
of  the  wheel,  and  not  over  the  top,  it  is  said  to  be  carried  in  upon 
the  breast  Hence  a  breast-tihetX  in  distinction  from  an  overshot  or 
tin4ershot. 

BREAST-ILL  [briis't  eeul],  sb.  Breast-evil ;  a  gathering  of  the 
breast — very  common  to  mothers. 
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BREAST-WORK  [bnis-wuurk].  Tech.  Masonry  built  in  a 
curve  to  suit  the  shape  of  a  water-wheel ;  also  the  sloping  masonry 
of  a  weir,  down  which  the  surplus  water  rushes  from  the  weir-head. 

BREATH  [brath],  sb.  Bad  smell ;  foul  odour;  stench  (stink  is 
the  verb ;  not  so  often  used  as  a  subs,  as  breath). 

[Neef  ded-n  mak  um  ti  lee'dl  beet  aa'dr  dhu  rae'ut,  dhur-d  bee 
jis  brath-  noa-baudee  kfeod-n  kaa'r  um,]  if  one  did  not  make  them 
(parish  coffins)  a  little  after  the  rate,  there  would  be  such  an  odour, 
nobody  could  carry  them  (verbatim  sentence). 


BREATHE  [brai'dh,  brai'v],  adj.  Farming.  Open:  said  of 
ground  when  thoroughly  dug  and  pulverized  for  a  seed-bed. 

[Kaa'pikul  vee'ul  u  graewn  dhik  dree  ae'ukurz — yfie  nun'ee  gut-u  ' 
plaew  un  drag-n  wauns-n  ez  zu  bravdh-z  u  aa'rsh  eep,]  capital  field 
that  three-acre— you  (have)  only  to  plough  and  harrow  it  once  and 
(it)  is  as  breathe  as  an  ash-heap. 

BREECHING  [buurcheen],  sb.  i.  The  harness  worn  by  the 
horse  in  the  shafts,  or  [shaarp  au's],  in  distinction  to  the  crtpping 
worn  by  a  leader  or  [voaT  au^s].  See  Gripping.  Confined  some- 
times to  the  part  consisting  of  saddle,  crupper,  and  breech-piece, 

a.  The  part  of  the  harness  which  goes  behind  the  breech  of  the 
w/ieeler — the  breech -piece. 

"Please  to  lend  maister  your  burchin'' — ^June  aSth,  1886. 

BREED-IN-AND  IN  [breed-een  un-ecn].  To  breed  with  parents 
of  the  same  stock,  or  too  closely  related  by  blood  (always) ;  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of -Hailiwell's  definition  "crossing  the  breed." 
See  Glossary  B  5,  Marshall's  Rural  Economy,  E.  D,  S. 

BRICK-KIL  [brik  keeiil]  (always).  Brick  kiln— so  also  Ume 
kil,  malt  kil.    The  «  is  never  sounded. 

Kylnt  for  milte  dryyrge  {Kyll,  P.).  Ustrina. — Prmup.  rarv. 

BRICKLE  [briki],  adj.    Brittle. 

Tis  so  brickUs  glass.     (Very  com.)     See  Burtle. 

•c  bryckli  thnn  and  he  lias 

BRIDAL  WREATH.  Plant,  bearing  long  racemes  of  small 
white  flowers,     Francoa  ramosa. 

BRIDE-AI.E  [bruy-d  aeul],  sb.  A  wedding- feast.  Still  in  use, 
but  obsolescent. 

Brydali.    //u/eia. — Prom/.  Part'. 
A  Briilal.     Ntpees.     I'oyet  i  WeUding.  —  Co^aw  (Shern'ood). 
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BRIEF  [bree'f],  ib.    A  begging  petition. 

[Tez  u  suyt  at-ziur  vur  tuurn  ubaewt  wai  a  breff-n  tez  tu-wuurk,] 
it  is  much  easier  to  run  about  with  a  begging  petition  than  it  is  to 
work.  If  a  pig  or  donkey  dies,  or  other  like  calamity  happens,  it 
is  usual  to  go  to  some  [skaulurd  tu  drae  aewt  u  bree-f\  scholar  to 
draw  out  a  brief,  appealing  for  help  to  replace  the  loss.  The  loss 
is  very  often  great  gain. 

BRIM  [brum],  sb.  A  bank  or  hedge-side  covered  with  brambles 
or  other  wild  undergrowth.  A  rather  common  name  of  fields  is 
^r/ffi-close.  In  such  a  field  one  would  expect  a  waste  slope 
covered  with  brambles,  &c 

BRIMMLE  [bniml,  fine  talk,  bnlmbl],  sb.  Bramble.  The 
word  bramble  is  never  heard ;  those  who  have  been  to  school, 
and  so  have  been  taught  the  modern  spelling,  always  say  \brim-br\. 
Here  again  the  despised  dialect  remains  true,  while  the  literary 
dialect  is  the  corrupt     Ste  Ewe  brimmle. 

A.S.  BrtmH, >  brier,  blacltberry  bush,  hramUt. — Bamoiii. 

Brue,  or  btywimejiUe  {brtmmyll  or  brymbyll,  F.)  Tribulta  mfrii. 

Frgmp.  Parv. 
Gort  plums  an'  pean,  bII  ripe  >□'  good. 

Be  tKiclt  agin  the  wall, 
An'  blacltbctTies  'pon  brim'la  hangs, 
An'  nuts  da  slip  broTD  shawl. 

Fuiman,  Rutlit  Skeliia,  p  43. 

BRINDLED  [buum-dld],  adj.  Striped  :  applied  only  to  cattle. 
In  this  district  the  term  does  not  mean  either  spotted,  or  variously 
coloured  ;  but  has  a  definite  technical  signification,  implying  nearly 
similar  markings  on  a  cow  to  those  on  a  tabby  cat— viz.,  black 
stripes  on  the  side  and  back,  more  or  less  defined,  upon  a  brownish 
ground.  Brindled  cows  are  very  frequently  the  result  of  the  cross 
between  Devon  and  Black  cattle. 

BRING-GOING  [bring-^ai-n,  or  gwaa-yn,  /. /.  braa-t,  /./. 
u-braat],  v.  t.     1.  To  spend  recklessly. 

[Dhai  du zai aew dhu  yuung  Maeustur Luuk*ees-v u-braa-i gwavn 
au'l-v  u-gaut,]  they  say  that  young  Mr.  Lucas  has  spent  all  he  has. 

a.  To  point  out  the  way ;  to  conduct. 

[Wee  ul  bring ce  grvain  sn  vaa'r-z  dhu  vaawur  ktau's  wai,]  we 
will  show  you  the  road  as  far  as  the  four  cross  way. 

BRING  ON  [bring aun].    To  teach,  to  train. 

[Aay  sill  bring  un  aun  tu  roapee,  aa'dr  u  beet,]  I  shall  train 
hill)  to  the  trade  of  a  ropemaker,  after  a  while. 

He've  Orirought  on  thick  there  young  dog  vor  to  retraive  very  well. 
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BRISS  [bris],  si.  The  dusty  fluff  of  cobweb,  fibre,  and  dust, 
which  accumulates  under  beds,  behind  pictures  or  furniture  not 
often  moved. 

Mary,  do  bring  a  duster  and  clean  up  all  this  iriss  behind  the 
picture. 

Thy  Aead-Cloihing  oil  a  Touit ;  thy  Wailcoat  oil  bony,  and  Ihf  Pancrock  > 
kiveird  wi£r>»  and  Bultons. — Exmi>er Scolding,  \.  155.     Sera/top,  laa. 

BRITHER  [bridhur],  ii.  Brother:  the  invariable  form; 
bruudh-ur  is  unknown.     Comp.  Lit.  BrethrerL 

fic  i/r(«r  were  |>ei  bo>e ;  »sbi  on  rader.— I»7i!?.  efPaJtrme,  1.  1641. 
Now  by  thatfeith,  aod  ibat  leaut£ 
That  I  one  to  atle  my  brilhtrm  frc. 

Chauttr,  Kom.  tflhe  Rose,  1.  5961. 

BROACH  [broa-uch],  sk    i.  The  tooth  of  a  wool-comb  (always). 

See  Comb-broach. 

J.  A  meat-skcwer  or  spit  (rare,  but  I  have  heard  it  used).  A 
broach  out  of  a  wool-comb  makes  the  very  best  skewer.  Fr.  brocke 
and  brcehetU. 

BrocAi  Qi  spete  whan  mete  is  Tpoa  it.     Vtrulum. — Fremp.  Parv. 

Whan  70a  have  hrocfud  Ibe  meate,  lelle  the  boy  loorne,  and  come  you  to 
churche. — Paligravt,  p.  471. 

BROAD  [broa'ud — brau'ud],  adj.  Applied  to  salt — the  kind 
used  for  manure.  At  Taunton  is  a  large  sign-board  on  which  is 
painted,  "Rock,  Bread,  and  Fine  Salt." — Dec  1882.  £road-s3\t 
is  the  common  term. 

BROADSIDE  [broa-ud  zuyd],  sb.  Of  a  suU  the  same  as  the 
Tumvore.  When  ploughs  were  all  wood.  Broadside  was  the 
commoner  tenn  ;  now  that  a  peculiarly  bent  iron  plate  has  super- 
seded it,  turnvore  is  the  word  most  used. 

BROCK  [brauk].  A  badger.  (Rare,  but  still  in  use  in  the  Hill 
distfict.)  Ang.  Sax.  Broc — a  brock,  gray  or  badger.  Irish.  Broe 
—a  badger. 

Brofkt^-9.  beest      Taxi.— Palsgrave. 

BROCK-HOLES  [brau!t-oa-U].     Badgers'  holes. 

BROCKET  [braukui],  sb.  Hunting.  A  young  male  deer  over 
one  but  under  three  years  old.     See  Bow. 

TTie  pack  here  divided,  and  part  of  them  were  stopped  by  Joe  Faulkner  from, 
a  brocktt,  wliicli  went  into  Span  Wood. 

Raerdi,  North  Daum  Stagioum/s,  p.  49. 
They  had  changed  on  a  trxJtil  in  Raleigh  Wood. — H,  p.  75. 

BROKED  [bnaakt],  p.  t.  and  /./.  of  to  break  (always).  See 
}V.  S.  Gram.  p.  48. 
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Tlie  coords  o'  wenler  rnile  lie  bniiJ, 

Ver  vreei'd-up  growth's  once  more  awoked. 

Pulman,  Rustk  Sktkhcs,  p.  I. 

Then  aaderwards  we  visfi'd  agen, 

An'  pull  on  sinallder  vlies. 

As  daylight  bi-ok'd. — Ibid.  p.  29. 

BROKE-BACKfeD  [broak-baakud],  adj.  Loose-jointed ; 
flimsy ;  unstable.  Applied  to  a  gate,  a  cart,  or  to  any  article  or 
contrivance  which  ought  to  be  rigid  and  firm,  but  which  is  rickety. 
I  heard  an  old,  shabby  carriage  called  a  [broa-k-iaakiid  oal  shan- 
dreedan',]  a  broke-backed  old  shandrydan. 

God  save  fou  alle,  lordynges,  that  now  here  be ! 
Bot  irat-ttii  sherreve,  evel  mot  Ihou  be  I 

C/Uiucer,  Cakts  Tail  e/Camdyn,  1.  719. 
Braitn-bMckid—ernt. — Faligrave. 

BROKE  VICTUALS  [broak  viiflz].  Leavings  of  food; 
remnants  of  meals. 

Poor  people  who  come  to  a  house  to  beg,  usually  say : 
fAay  bee  kau'm  tu  zee  wur  yde  kn  plaiz  tu  gi  mee  u  beet  u 
broak  vith,  uur  u  oal  paeTir  u  bfeotz  u-laf  oa-f,]  I  am  come  to  see 
whether  you  can  please  to  give  me  a  bit  of  broken  victuals,  or  an 
old  left-offpair  of  boots. 

BROODY  [bi^-dee],  adj.  (Very  com.)  Said  of  any  hen  bird 
inclined  to  incubate.  Hen  turkeys  often  possess  this  instinct  so 
strongly  that  they  will  sit  and  sit  even  if  all  the  e^  be  taken 
away. 

The  spickety  hen's  gettin  broody,  I  shall  zit  her  'pon  duck  eggs. 
See  Abrooi).  Broody^^m  are  often  in  demand  in  May  for 
pheasant  hatching. 

BROOM-SQUIRE  [brfeo  m-skwuyur],  ih.  One  who  makes 
brooms.  He  is  generally  a  half  outlaw,  living  on  or  near  a  heathy 
moor,  whence  he  steals  the  material  for  his  brooms.     (Com.) 

See  Ewe-Brimble. 

They  there  broom-squires  be  the  ones  that  do's  it  (steal  eggs) ; 
can't  keep  nothin  vor  em  ! — ^July  13,  1886. 

BROTH  [brau'th].  A  plural  noun,  and  always  construed  as 
such.  (See  p.  13,  Gram,  of  W.  Som.)  I  have  never  heard  irot/ts, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Peacock  in  his  Unailnshire  Glossary. 

"  They  irotA  " — "  a  few  bro/A  wi  leeks  in  'em." 

An  old  doctor  of  my  acquaintance  always  used  to  say:  "Give 
him  a  few  broth." 

BROTHER-LAW  [bridh'ur-lau].  Brolher-ia:law—i)\i  in  always 
omitted ;  so  also  in  all  the  similar  relationships. 
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BROW  [bruw,  braew],  sb.  A  hill,  an  eminence,  as  well  as  the 
edge  of  the  dechvity. 

[Dhu  aewz  du  stan*  pun  u  iriiw  luylc,]  the  house  stands  on  a 
hill,  as  it  were. 

BROWN-STUD  [braewn-stid],  j^.     Bronn-study ;  abstracted 
state. 
Wliat's  the  matter,  Liz? — yoa  be  all  to  a  brown  slid. 

BROWN-TITUS  [braewn-tuytees,  buurn-tuytees].  Bronchitis. 
(Very  com.) 

BROWSE  [bruws],  v.  and  ib.  To  trim  the  hedges-/,  t.  to 
cut  the  brambles  and  other  small  undergrowth  which  so  rapidly 
accumulates  upon  the  sides  of  our  West  Somerset  banlchedges. 
The  browie  is  the  brambles,  &c.  when  cut ;  also  brushwood  when 
cut.     See  Wallet,  Nicky. 

BRUSH  [bnish,  brish],  sb.  i.  A  tussle,  a  row  :  used  predscly 
like  the  slang  "  go." 

[Wee  ad  u  miidleen  brUsh  wai  un,  uvoaT  kfeod  kaetch-n,]  we 
had  a  fine  go  with  him  before  we  could  catch  him.  Note  that  we 
pronounce  (sweeping)  brush  [buursh]. 

a.  [buursh],  sb.  and  v.  I.  A  kind  of  harrow,  made  by  weaving 
branches  of  thorn  into  a  gate  or  hurdle — used  for  harrowing  pasture 
in  the  spring.  To  brush  a  pasture  is  to  draw  this  implement  all 
over  it.  Very  commonly  done  after  "  dressing  "  grass-land  before 
letting  up  for  hay. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  thrash. 

I'll  bursh  thy  jacket  vor  thee,  s'  hear  me,  ya  dam'd  young 
osebird. 


BRUSHET  [buurshut],  sb.    A  thicket ;  a  cluster  of  bush. 
[Dhikeeaj-  ezu-groa-d  aul  tue  u  buurshut^  that  hedge  is  grown 
all  to  a  thicket 

In  f«  wode  >at  londer  stent :  (en  fnussant  bI  by  tale  ; 
And  in  ^t  like  brussehit  by  !  V.  JiausDnt  of  a>re  and  mo, 
y-borced  and  f-anned  ful  ^kerly  :  Tro  ^  top  in-to  J>e  to. 

Sir  Firumbras,  I.  799. 

BRUSHETY  [buurshiitee],  adj.  Rough,  shaggy ;  with  all  the 
branchlets  left  on  :  applied  to  sticks  or  underwood. 

You  never  can't  make  no  hand  o'  stoppin  o'  gaps  nif  you  'ant 
a-got  some  good  burshtly  thorns  to  do  it  way. 

A  quick-set  hedge  when  grown  thickly  is  said  to  be  [buursh li/ei]. 
In  stopping  gaps  in  hedges,  it  is  customary  to  lay  In  branches  of 
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the  White  Thorn,  in  doing  wliich  it  is  a  good  hedger's  pirt  to  make 
the  thorns  staad  ojt  \buurshatee\^.  e.  briscting. 

BUCK  [buuV],  sb.  I-  The  male  rabbit  only  is  so  called. 
Never  now  applied  to  a  deer.  Su  Jacil.  Buck-rat  is  heard,  but 
not  often. 

t.  A  young  man  who  is  smart,  or  particular  as  to  dress. 

[Waud-neeubeet  uv  u  i««-S  faurmjrlee  ?  Wuul  1  lin-eebau-dee 
wdd-n  dhingk  ut,  tu  zee  uti  naew,]  was  not  he  a  smart  young  fellow 
formerly  ?    Well !  one  would  not  think  so,  to  see  him  now. 

3.  V.  t.  Copulare — said  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  but  never  of  a  ferret. 
The  sexes  of  the  latter  are  always  distinguished  by  dog  and  biteh. 


BUCKP^D  [buukt],  ailj.  i.  Applied  to  a  saw  when  warped. 
It  constantly  happens  that  a  saw  in  unskilful  hands  becomes  twisted 
on  one  edge — this  is  called  buukt.  To  buck  a  saw  is  to  so 
handle  it  in  using  as  to  bulge  or  cripple  the  blade  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  not  cut  truly.  A  saw  may  be  bent  without  injury  as 
it  can  easily  be  straightened,  but  a  bucked  saw  is  spoilt  for  any  nice 
work,  and  can  only  be  put  right  by  hammering  by  an  experienced 
saw-maker.     Any  other  tool  ^lould  be  buckled  (^.  v.'). 

2.  Applied  to  cheese  when  full  of  air-holes  or  blisters  like  bread 
— badly  made.     See  Note,  Ex.  Scold,  p.  122. 


3.  Dandified ;  showily  dressed. 

BUCKLE  [buuk'l,  v.  To  bend  out  of  shape,  to  warp,  to  cripple, 
tDiie-  ec  tak  kee'ur  Maa-stur  Uur-chut  yie  doa^n  buuk-l  mee 
luyvj  do  take  care.  Master  Richard,  that  you  do  not  bend  my 
scythe.  The  word  means  rather  more  than  to  bend,  as  it  would 
never  be  applied  to  any  article  without  some  spring,  as  Co  a  poker 
or  piece  of  wire.  These  would  be  bowed.  It  implies  an  injury; 
a  twisting  or  warping,  A  sheet  of  iron  might  be  buiklid  without 
being  actually  bent.     See  Bucked. 

To  buckU  to — means  to  set-to  in  earnest  Nearly  all  labourers 
wear  a  leather  strap  round  the  waist,  called  a  ^M^i^-strap ;  and 
when  about  to  exert  themselves  specially,  draw  the  buckle  a  hole  or 
two  tighter.     Compare  "girding  up  th;  loins." 


BUCKLE  AND  THONGS  [buukl-n^haungz],  adj.  phr. 
scraggy,  empty.     Used  both  literally  and  figuraiively. 
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Poor  old  blid,  her's  a'most  come  to  nothin — can't  call  her  nort 
but  nere  buckU-n  thongs. 

es  olwajrs  thon  her  k 

BUCKT  UP  [buukt  aup].  Dressed  in  holiday  clothes ;  spruced 
up  :  spoken  only  of  a  man. 

[Waud-n  aawur  Saam  -ahuukt  aup  dhan,  laas  Ziin'dee?]  was 
not  our  Sam  smartly  dressed  then,  last  Sunday  ? 

BUDDLE  [buudl],  v.  To  suffocate  as  from  being  buried  in 
mud ;  not  to  stifle  as  with  dust  or  vapour.  I  have  a  farm  named 
"Tarr  Buddie,"  where  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  mud,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  name.  From  some 
appearances  I  think  there  were  possibly  some  washings  of  ore 
from  the  hill  (Tor,  or  Tarr)  which  rises  above  it.  Tarr  is  common 
in  the  district. 

I  mind  once  up  'pon  Dunkery  I  got  in  to  one  o'  those  yer  gurt 
zogs ;  and  if  there  had'n  a-bin  two  or  dree  there  vor  to  help,  I'm 
darn'd  if  should-n  zoon  a-bin  a-buddled,  'oss  and  all. 

the  Old  Hugh  drade  (hee  out  by  tin  vorked  Eend,  \i\  (h;  dugged  clatlien 
up  zn  vur  as  thy  Na.'el,  whan  tha  wart  just  a  huddled. 

Exniatr  Scalding,  I.  135. 

BUDDLE-HOLE  [buudl  oal],  sb.  A  hole  in  a  hedge  lo 
carry  off  surface  drainage.  Possibly  this  meaning  may  give  the 
name  to  the  above  farm.  Certainly  ilie  drainage  from  a  large 
common  passes  through  the  homestead. 

BUG  [buug-]-    A  beetle. 

So  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.    See  May-buc. 

BUGGLE-ARSfiD  [buugl  aa'sud],  adj.     Dutch  built. 

You  knows  Page  th'igler— little  fat  buggle-arskd,  drunkin  olil 
fuller. — Verbatim,  Aug.  19,  1885. 

BUILDED  [bee-uldud],  (7i^'.  Applied  to  an  egg  just  before  hatch- 
ing. Some  hours  before  the  young  bird  escapes,  the  egg  is  cracked 
at  the  larger  end ;  when  this  has  occurred  the  egg  is  said  to  be 
\befulduS\. 

[Dhur-z  vaawur  u  aa'ch-n  dree  moar  M-bei'uldud^  there  are  four 
(already)  hatched,  and  three  more  builded — /.  e.  just  ready  for 
hatching. 

BULDERY  [buulduree],  adj.  Applied  to  weather;  thundery, 
lowering,  dark,  threatening  for  rain. 

We  shall  have  rain  avore  long,  looks  so  buldery. 
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BULGE  [biilj,  buulj],  v.  t,  i.  To  indent;  to  batter  out  of 
shape. 

[Dhee-s  a-duui/-  een  mee  aai',]  thou  hast  battered  in  my  hat. 

[Zee  aeff  yiie-v  n-buulj dhu  taipaut,]  s^  how  you  have  indented 
the  tea-pot. 

1.  sb.    An  indentation  caused  by  a  blow. 

How  come  this  here  gurt  bulge  in  the  spranker? 

BULLACE  [huulus].  Wild  pluin.  I  am  unable  to  exactly 
identify  the  variety,  but  my  gardener,  an  Exeter  man,  tells  me 
that  btillaee  or  buUaces  means  a  small  yellow  plum,  and  not  the 
slo€,  Pruntis  spinosa ;  and  that  it  used  to  grow  in  great  quantities 
between  Exeter  and  Starcross.  I  have  heard  the  word  used  by 
peasantry,  but  cannot  say  I  have  seen  the  fruit  I  suspect,  however, 
that  any  wild  plum  would  be  so  called. 

Welsh.     Bvlai,  %.  mitAtt-tlota,  iullact. — Kkkanit. 
Balat  fnite  (bolltu  p.).  P/fiium,  mapUam.—Proinp.  Farv. 
Of  trees  or  fnulei  to  be  Kt  or  remoued.     BwlUssi,  black  and  while. 

Tutitr,  34. 
and  )iur)lh  ))e  grace  of  god  :  gete  vs  sumwat  elles, 
bi^aea  and  bUke-beiin  :  tAt  on  breres  growen. 

William  ef  Palermi.  1.  180S. 
The  Bidltsu  and  tbe  Sloe  tree  are  viMc  kindes  of  Plums.     .     .     .    Of  tie 
BuUtae,  lome  ate  greatei  aad  of  better  taste  than  others. 

Gtrardt,  Htrbol,  p.  1498, 
A  BuIUue.    Pnatt  taimagt.    A  Bullaii  tree.    Brllocier. 

C'D/jroiw  (Sherwood,  167*). 

BULL-BAITING  [btol-buyteep,  bbol-bauyteen].  The  bull 
was  tethered  from  a  ring  through  his  nose  by  a  rope  to  an  iron 
ring  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  was  then  set  upon  by  dogs  trained 
to  worry  him.  Many  of  these  rings  arc  stitl  existing  in  situ,  and 
the  places  are  still  known  as  bull-rings,  generally  at  the  village 
cross-way,  or  on  the  village  green.  Cf.  the  Bull-ring  at  Birmingham. 
Many  now  living  h»ve  witnessed  these  exhibitions,  which  regularly 
formed  part  of  the  village  revel. 

BULL-BEGGAR  [bfeol-bag-ur].     A  ghost ;  a  frightful  object. 

[Niivur  zecd  noa  jish  chee'ul — uur-z  u-ieeurd  tu  g-een  dhu 
daaTk,  eens  uur  mtSd  ice  u  bhi-bag-ur,  aay  spoonjz,]  never  saw 
such  a  person — she  is  afraid  to  go  in  the  dark,  lest  she  should  see 
a  ghost,  I  suppose.     See  Bogy.     See  Nans,  I.  p.  1 1 8, 

BULL-DISTLE  [bfeol-duyshl— daash-1],  sb.  Same  as  Boar-distle. 
Carduus  lanaolatus. 

BULLED  [buulud],  adj.  The  condition  of  a  cow  (always), . 
Maris  appetems.  In  this  word  the  usual  vowel  sound  of  bull  [b^l] 
is  completely  changed  to  that  heard  in  lit.  hull. 
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BULLERS  [biil-urz— buul-UTz],  j^./*/.  The  flowers  of  any  um- 
belliferous plants,  such  as  chervil,  cow-parsnip,  &c.  I  have  heard 
it  applied  to  the  small  feathery  umbels  of  the  hog-nut. ^5»«/i<»i 
flexuosum.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  name  is  given  to  the 
entire  plant,  particularly  Heracleum  sphondylium. 

BULLOCK  [buul'eek],  tb.  The  Universal  generic  name  for 
homed  cattle — including  bulls  as  well  as  cows. 

[Dhu  fae  ur  wuz  v^l  u  buuieeks,  sheep-m,  au-sezj  the  fair  was 
full  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  horses. 

(T-ee  zoaul  dhik  yaefur?  Aal  vuur'ee  nuys  buuleekf]  have 
you  sold  that  heifer?     Ah  !  very  nice  bullock  I 

Mr.  Hose^oodd'alwayskeepa^u/Ziv^ — Le.  abull. — Jan.  15, 1886. 

BULLOCK-BOW  [bnul'eek  boa-],  sb.  A  round  piece  of  wood, 
bent  to  the  shape  of  U.  The  bow  passes  round  the  animal's  neck, 
and  its  ends  pass  upwards  through  two  corresponding  holes  in  the 
yoke,  which  rests  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  This  kind  of  ox-geai 
is  now  almost  gone  out  of  use. 

BULL-STAG  [bfeol  stag].     A  gelded  bull.     See  Stag. 

BUM  [buum],  sb.     Seat,  buttocks,  anus. 

A  Bumme.     Cut.     A  foul  greal  Bumme.     Culastt. — Calgr.  (Sherwood). 

Chloe.  .  .  .  before  I  disbased  myself,  from  Bly  hood  aod  my  faitfaiocil, 
to  these  j»M-rowls  and  your  whole-bone  bodice. 

Bat  yoHsm,  Foetasltr,  II.  i. 

BUM  [buum],  v.  and  sb.  To  dun ;  a  dun.  Sheriffs  officer. 
Also  as  in  lit  Eng.— to  dun  into. 

You  can't  bum  nort  into  the  head  o'  un, 

I  can't  abear  t'um  about  bummin  yokes  vor  money. 

Those  yer  bums  gets  their  money  aisy  like,  they  'ant  a-got  to 
work  'aid  same's  I  be  a-fo'ced  to. 

BUM-BAILIE  [buum-bae-ulee],  sb.    A  sherifi's  officer. 

BUMBLE  [buum'bl— buum-1],  sb.    A  bumble-bee. 

I  tell  thee  tidn  a  dummle-dar}',  'tis  a  bummle, 

1  bonme,  u  a,  banU/yll  bee  dolhe,  or  any  flye. — Palsgrave. 

BUM-CORK  [buura'-kaurk],  sb.  A  bung.  We  never  use  the 
word  bu?ig  alone.  So  \buum--oal,'\  a  bung-hole — [buum-sheruvt'\ 
bung-shave,  a  taper  cutting  tool  for  enlarging  bung-holes — used  by 
coopers. 

BUMMLE  [buum-l],  sb.  A  bundle ;  a  quantity  of  anything ; 
an  untidy  package. 

[Aay  zeed-n  wai  u  guurt  buum'l  tiie  liz  baak,]  I  saw  him  with  a 
great  bundle  on  his  back. 
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[Dhaat-s  u  fuyn  buuml,  shoaT  nuuf!]  that  is  a  fine  slovenly 
parcel,  sure  enough ! 

BUMP  [bump],  V.  t.    To  jolt ;  to  shake. 

I  wish  we  could  have  some  springs  a-put  to  our  cart ;  hon  I  do 
ride  in  un  to  market,  he  do  bump  anybody  jls  to  death. 

BUMPING  [buum-peen],  adj.    Big. 
[Dhaat-s  u  buvm-pun  luy,]  that's  a  bumping  lie. 
On'y  zix  moo's  old  !  well  then,  I  calls-n  a  gurt  bumpin  cheel  vor 
his  age. 

BUMPY  [buum'pee].,  adj  i.  Uneven :  said  of  a  rough  road. 
Sumfy-lane;  the  name  of  a  lane  in  Wellington. 

[U  buumpee  soa'urt  uv  u  roa'ud,]  an  uneven  sort  of  a  road. 

a.  V.  i.    To  shake ;  to  jolt. 

Well  he  do  bumpy  a  bit ;  I  'spose,  Missus,  we  must  see  about 
some  springs  vor-n  arter  a  bit. 

BUM-SUCKER  [buum--ziok-ur].  A  toady;  a  tuft  hunter. 
(Com.) 

BUM-TOWEL  [buum-Uew-ul],  si.    The  bottle-tiL 
[Jaak  !  aay  noa'us  U  buumtaewulz  has'  wai  zabm  agz  een  un,] 
Jack  I  1  know  a  bottle-tit's  nest  with  seven  eggs  in  iL 

BUNCH  [buunch],  sb.    i.  Spot,  patch,  mark. 

[Ee-d  u-guut  buun-£ha aul  oa'vur dhu  faeus  oa  un,] he  had  spots 
or  marks  all  over  his  (ace. 

3.  Bad  figure ;  stumpy  shaped ;  squat 

[Aay  ziim  uur  Itok'ud  aui  ttie  u  buunck,'\  I  fancy  she  appeared 
all  of  a  bunch. 

BUNCHY  [buunshee],  sb.    Banksia  (rose)  (always).     No  doubt 
the  clustering  growth  of  this  variety  has  led  to  the  corruption. 
I  never  didn  zee  my  bu/uAies  so  fine  's  they  be  de  year. 

BUNCHY  [buun-shee],  adj.    Punchy,  short,  fat,  stumpy. 
[Uur-z  u  buunskee  leed'l  dhing,  uur  aez',]  she  is  a  short,  fat,  little 
thing,  she  is. 

BUNGY  [bsUDg-fee],  adj.  Short,  stumpy,  squat :  spoken  of 
both  man  and  beast. 

[Puur'dee  lee'dl  au-s — u  lee'dl  t&e'  buung-gee  luyk,]  pretty  little 
hoise — a  little  too  squat  and  short. 

Bungy  old  fuller  lUie,  all  ass  an'  pockets,  'a-now. 

BUNT  [buunt],  sb.  A  machine  for  dressing  flour — i.  e.  for 
separating  the  flour  from  the  bran  and  pollard.  A  bolting-mill ; 
always  called  bunt  in  this  district. 
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BUP-HORSE,  BUPPO  [buup-aus,  buup-oa].     Said  to  infants. 

[L^ok  dhae'ur-z  u  puurdi^e  hiup-BVS^  look  there  is  a  pretty 
bup-horse.  So  the  old  nursery  rhyme  is  here  varied  to  [Ruyd  u 
buup^us  tu  Baamburee  Kraus],  &C.,  our  commonest  version  of 
"Ride  a  cock-horse,"  &c. 

[Kau'in,  Jiimee,  dhur-z  u  g^od  bwuuy,  un  ee  shl  ruy-d  dhu 
hMUpoa,'\  come,  Jimmy,  there's  a  good  boy,  and  you  shall  ride 
the  horse. 

BUR  [buur],  sb.  The  little  round  seed-pod  of  the  Galium 
Aparim.  Also  the  seed  of  the  Burdock  Artium  Lappa,  and  of  the 
Boar  thistle — Carduus  laiiceolala. 

Bum  that  cleveth  to.     Gleltnm. — Pahgrmv. 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  tliistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
IWng  both  beauly  and  ulllity. — Htitry  K  V.  a. 

BUR  [buur],  sh.  Hunting.  The  ball  or  knob  of  a  stag's  horn 
just  at  its  juncture  with  the  skull.  The  horn  is  always  shed 
immediately  below  the  bur. 

BURD  [buurd],  sb.  Bread  (always  by  real  peasants.  In  towns 
it  is  braid). 

[Aew-z  buurd  u-zUl-een?]  how  is  bread  selling?  [U  guurt  pees 
u  buurd-n  cbeez,]  a  great  piece  of  bread  and  cheese. 

BURGAGE  [buurgeej],  sb.  A  part  of  the  old  bqrough  of 
Wellington  slill  so  called. 

For  toke  \a  on  Irewelf  ■  Jwi  limbred«  not  so  hye, 
Ne  boujte  none  Borgagei  ■  beo  yt  certeyne. 

IHtri  Piaamau,  P.  IIL  L  77. 

BURGE  tbuuTJ],  sb.     Bridge.     (Always.) 

Bridge  and  Bridges  are  very  common  surnames  in  this  district 
— always  pronounced  Buurj  and  Buur-ja.  Surge  is  also  a 
common  name,  so  spelt ;  evidently  this  was  Bridge  originally,  but 
the  spelling  has  been  amended  to  suit  the  sound. 

BURIN  [buur'ccn],  sb.  The  usual  word  for  a  funeral;  a 
burying. 

[Dhai  bee  gwain  t-oal  dhu  buureen  u  Zad'urdee,]  they  are  going 
to  have  (hold)  the  funeral  on  Saturday. 

In  Jie  abbey  of  Cam  '  iburred  was  \it  king  i 
and  Henry  is  Jonge  lone  ■  was  at  is  turiing. 

Roit.  t/Glimcaler,  L\fi  ef  W.  lie  Ctnquttvr,  L  511, 
and  him-zelfefterhis  itringe  ine  his  spelle  hel  hise 
healJe  and  loke  to  ech  man  ^  w[1e  by  y-borje. 

AyaAitt  a/ fnttyt,  p.  5. 
or  Archinoris  iaryitge,  and  the  pleyes, 
And  how  Amphiorax  SI  thonrgh  the  grounde. 

ChauetT,  Troylut  and  Crtttyde,  V.  L  151a. 
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BURL  [buurdl,  buur'dlee],  v.  t.  and  i.  To  pick  out  from  a  piece 
or  woollen  cloth  atl  foreign  substances  such  as  knots  in  weaving, 
or  small  pieces  of  hay  or  thorns  which  have  escaped  the  carding 
process.  Always  done  by  women,  who  draw  the  cloth  carefully 
over  a  sloping  bench  in  a  good  light  This  work  is  performed 
between  the  washing  and  the  milling  process.    See  Rear  up. 

"Well,  Susan,  where  do  you  work  now?"     "Oh!  1  do  durdfy 
down  to  factory  hon  I  be  able  vor  to  stan*  to  it" 
(g  Burle  clothe  ;  extuiart. — Cat,  Ang. 
Sjrlt'ng  ol  ciotht.     Piniurc. — Paligravt. 

BURLER  [buur'dlurj,  sb.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
burl  woollen  cloth. 

BURLING-IRON  [buur-dleen-uynr],  sb.  The  instrument  used 
in  burling.  It  is  a  strong  pair  of  tweezers,  having  very  strong  and 
fine  points.  It  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  loose, 
which  rests  on  the  doth  and  serves  to  guide  the  tool 

BURN  [buum],  sb.  A  burden — /.  e.  a  man's  load ;  as  much  as 
a  man  can  carry  on  his  back.     See  Greep. 

[Aay  waz*  vur  aaks  oa  ee,  plai'z,  wur  yiie  kbod  spae'ui  faa'dhur 
u  buum  u  stroa',]  I  was  for  (to)  ask — i.  e.  I  was  sent  to  ask  you, 
please,  whether  you  could  spare  father  a  burden  of  straw.  This 
message  was  given  by  a  boy  in  my  hearing. 

Was,  when  emphatic  (and  as  here  meaning  "  was  instructed  "),  is 
very  often  waz-  with  the  same  sound  as  in  has.  Heard  again, 
July  13.  1886. 

BURN-ROPE  [buur-n  map,  or  roo*up],  sb.  A  small  rope  used 
for  tying  up  a  burden,  or  man's  load,  of  straw,  furze,  faggots,  &c. 
At  one  end  is  fastened  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  having  a  deep 
rounded  notch  by  means  of  which  the  rope  is  drawn  tight  and 
instantly  made  fast,  while  it  can  with  equal  ease  be  let  go  when 
required.  These  are  much  used  in  bringing  faggots  down  from 
steep  woods — carrying  straw  for  cattle,  &c. 

BURRED  [buurud],  adj.    The  condition  of  a  sow ;  boarward. 

BURROW  [buur-u],  sb.  Barrow;  mound  of  earth;  any  heap 
of  soil ;  mole  heaps  are  \yvaunt  buur-ut].  On  our  Hills  are  many 
ancient  tumuli,  all  of  which  are  called  buurus,  as  Elworthy 
£urrow,  Hulsh  Champflower  Burrow,  Wiveliscombe  Burrow, 
Synmions  Burrom;  and  many  more;  -some  of  these  are  spelt 
Barrow  and  others  Borough,  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  but  they  are 
all  pronounced  the  same.     See  Berrv,  Want. 

Lay  on  at  Deteombe  Common  :  up  over  Fildoti  Bridge  to  Five  Burrows. 
Recerdi,  North  Dni.  Slagkeunds,  p.  76. 
on  to  the  PoiIock  ro«d  to  White  StoDes,  and  tamed  ofT  to  the  left  for  Black 
Bttmw. — lb.  p.  78. 
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BURSTLE  [buur-sl],  v.  t.  and  /.  /  sh.    Bristle  (always). 
Urchet,  I  wants  a  wax-end — mind  you  puts  a  good  buntle  in  un, 
Didn  Ih'  old  dog  buntle  up  his  busk  then,  hon  he  zecd  your 
"  Watch  "  ?    I  thort  there  was  gwain  to  be  murder  way  em. 

Our  Jim's  a  quiet  fuller  let'n  alone  :  but  he'll  zoon  buntly  up  nif 
anybody  d'afTumt'n. 

upon  the  cop  riglit  of  his  noie  be  hade 
A  werte,  and  thereon  siode  a  tuft  of  heres, 
Reede  as  the  berttks  of  a  souwes  eeres. 

Chauctr,  Proliiguc,  1.  SSS-     (The  Mellere.) 

BURT  [biirt,  very  short— almost  br{\,  v.  To  dent,  to  bruise ; 
as  of  a  pewter-pot. 

[Leok  ee  zee' !  neef  dhee  as-n  u-droa'd  daewn  dhu  taung*!  tin 
M-biiri  ee-n  dhu  tai'paut,]  look  !  if  thou  hast  not  thrown  down  the 
tongs  and  dinted  in  the  teapot 

Compare  guri  for  great  and  grit;  also  cridi  for  atrds,  and  drif 
for  dirt.     Hal.  has  £rit. 

and  so  >ei  litlen  in  manere  ^  spiiilual  lif  of  criitis  apoitilis  and  disdplii  for 
a  litel  Jiil  and  wombe  ioie. 

W}>cli/(m>rks,  E.E.  T,  S.),  p.  166.     See  alio  TS.  p.  181. 

BUSHEL  [bfeo-shl],  v.  t.     To  measure  grain  with  a.  bushel 


BUSHELY  [bfeo-shlee],  v.  i.  To  yield  so  as  to  quickly  fill  the 
bushel  measure.     See  Peck. 

The  wheat  don't  half  bushely  de  year,  same's  I've  a  knowed  it 
avore  now. 
BUSHMENT  [bfeoshmunt],  sb.    A  thicket,  a  bushy  place. 
[Twaud-n  noa  vuurdur  oa'f-n  dhik  dhae'ur  bio-ihmunt,1  it  was 
no  further  olf  than  that  thicket     (Very  com.) 
Biashtmtnt,  eiabtukt. — Pahgravi. 

wan  y  ros  of  mj  bedde, 
7  lenede  jon  on  a  huckymtat  (wrong!]'  glossed  amhuiK\. 
Sir  Fenimbras,  L  797. 
See  Bkushet. 

BUSK  [buusk],  sb.  i.  The  hair  growing  along  dc^*  backs, 
which  when  in  a  pugnacious  mood  they  cause  to  stand  straight 
up.  It  is  very  common  to  talk  of  a  dog  [wai  uz  buusk  au'l  un 
ee'n,]  with  his  busk  all  on  end.  From  this  arises  the  frequent 
description  of  a  man  being  made  angry — [Punt  dz  buusk  aup,] 
put  his  busk  up,  precisely  equivalent  to  tiie  American  "  his  dander 
was  riz."  Hence  to  busk  is  to  irritate,  to  stroke  the  wrong  way 
— i.  e.  to  cause  the  busk  to  rise. 

T  griziling,  tuckii^  or 

.  The  front  stiffener  of  a  woman's  stays. 
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BUSKINS  [buuz'geenz],  si.  Leather  gaiters  covering  the  le^ 
but  not  reaching  to  the  knee.  I  have  never  heard  this  name 
applied  to  cloth  teggings.    Set  Overalls,  Button-stockings. 

BUSS  [buus],  sh.  A  j'oung  fatted  bullock  which  has  never  been 
weaned. 

BUSS-BEEF  [bnus-  beef],  si.  The  flesh  of  an  unweaned  calf 
which  has  sucked  the  mother  until  fiiU  grown. 

[Tiidn  au-vees  taindur, aay-v u-noa'd  zaum  u  dhdshyur^»ur./v^ 
maayn  tuuf',]  it  is  not  always  tender,  I  have  known  some  of  this 
here  buss-beef  very  tough.— July  31,  1879. 

BUSSEL  [buus-1],  v.  and  sb.  See  Timber  Carriage.  When 
timber  is  loaded  on  a  '  top  carriage,'  the  but  end  always  rests  on 
the  *  pillar-piece '  or  '  bolster '  of  the  '  fore  carnage ' — and  inasmuch 
as  the  shafts  of  this  kind  of  truck  are  hinged,  the  framework 
of  the  carnage  has  to  be  supported  and  kept  rigid  independently. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a  strong  iron  bar  called  the  bmsti, 
having  a  ring  sliding  loosely  upon  it,  with  a  short  but  strong  chain 
attached  to  this  ring.  When  the  tree  is  loaded,  to  buisel  up  is  to 
make  fast  this  short  chain  called  the  buuel-ehain  to  the  tree  with 
•dogs,'  so  that  the  front  wheels  may  be  able  to  'lock,'  while  the 
'  carriage  *  may  at  the  same  time  be  held  firmly  in  its  place.  No 
hussel  is  required  for  an  '  under-cairiagc.'    Same  as  Bolster<hain. 

BUSY-GOOD  [biiz-ee-gfeod].     A  name  for  a  meddling  busy- 
body. 
Her's  %  riglai  old  bu^gaoi. 

BUT  [bud],  adv.    Almost ;  all  but, 

[Uur  kyaal'd-n  hud  livnireedhing,]  she  called  him  almost  every- 
thing— i.  e.  by  all  the  abusive  epithets  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to. 

I  thort  a  was  a  quiet  sort  of  a  man  avore,  but  he  cuss'd,  he 
damn'd,  he  call'd  me  but  everything. — Jan.  16,  1887. 

Very  common  as  above,  but  not  used  otherwise  in  this  sense. 

BUT  [buut],  conj.    Nothing  save ;  nothing  but 
I  ant  a-'ad  but  a  bit  o'  bread  since  yes'day  moroin'. 

For  m^  labour  sduill  I  not  gett. 
But  jFt  be  a  melys  mete. 

WOer't  Mel.  KomaM.  Sir  Clegrt,  1.  347. 

BUTCHING  [bfeocheen], part.  sb.  Butchering ;  practising  the 
trade  of  butcher.  The  ordinary  form,  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
usual  rule  as  to  trades  (comp.  shoemakering,  druggistering,  farmer- 
ing, gardenering,  keepering,  &c.),  which  is  that  the  frequentative 
flection  ing  is  added  not  to  the  verb,  but  to  the  verbal  noun. 

A  man  came  with  his  cart  to  cut  up  a  pig  killed  the  day  before, 
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and  to  cany  away  part ;  a  by-stander  said ;  [Wuul,  WUl'yum,  zai 
yiie  bee  paurk-bioch-ttn  tu  dai,  baeim  ee?]  well,  William,  so  you 
are  pork-bulching  to-day,  are  you  not? — Oct  i,  1886. 
One  of  her  boys  is  gwain  taildering  and  tother  hutching. 

Sf€  FARRlNfi. 

BUTT  [buut],  sb.  A  hedge.  Often  used  also  as  an  adj.  A 
^u//'hedge.  (Very  com.)  Not  confined  to  a  boundary  hedge, 
though  doubtless  that  is  the  true  meaning. 

A  farmer  rabbiting  said  :  [Yuur !  wee  aai)  u-tniyd  dheenz  yur 
buuf].  And  later  on  same  day  :  [Aa-1  waum  dhur-s  waun  een 
dhik  dhae'ur  buuf].  Here,  we  have  not  tried  this  here  hedge.  I 
will  warrant  there  is  one  in  that  there  hedge. — November  34th, 
1885. 

BUTT  [buui],  sb.  A  heavy  cart  on  two  broad  wheels ;  made  to 
tip  (see  Sword)  ;  used  chiefly  for  carrying  manure,  and  hence  very 
commonly  called  a  duung-buut.  In  local  advertisements  of  sales  of 
farm  implements,  it  is  usually  spelt  by  auctioneers, /v//.  In  leases 
also,  putt-load  o(  good  rotten  dung  is  fast  superseding  the  old  seam 
(g.  v.).  Another  kind,  called  a  druug-buut,  or  dreeivil-buut, — three- 
wheel-i///^— is  in  shape  like  a  very  large  deep  wheel-barrow,  but 
with  three  low  wheels— two  of  which  take  the  places  of  the  legs 
of  a  w!i eel-barrow.  This  is  drawn  by  one  horse  in  chains,  and  the 
druug  is  a  very  simple,  self-acting  drag  or  break  contrived  with  the 
chain  to  which  the  horse  is  attached.  This  chain  is  fixed  to  each 
of  the  cheeks  which  rest  on  the  front  wheel,  and  is  made  of  such 
a  length  that  it  will  only  fall  upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
and  will  not  pass  over  it.  The  horse  is  hooked  on  to  a  heavy 
swivel  in  the  centre  of  this  chain.  When  he  pulls,  the  chain  rises 
and  the  wheel  is  free  ;  as  soon  as  the  strain  ceases  the  chain  falls 
on  the  wheel  and  instantly  stops  it  Drag-butts  are  very  useful 
implements  in  hilly  land  for  taking  out  manure,  &c  The  driver 
can  cause  the  horse  to  upset  the  but/  and  to  right  it  again. 

BUTT  [buut],  sb.  A  guard  worn  on  the  left  hand  at  cudgel- 
playing  or  single-stick.  It  is  a  small  half-round  basket,  having  a 
stick  thrust  through  it  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand.  Sometimes 
the  butt  is  merely  an  improvised  padding  of  cloth,  or  a  garment 
wrapped  round  the  arm. 

When  about  to  play  a  bout,  it  is  usual  to  say  to  the  opponent : 
[Keep aup  yur  buitt,  un  Gaud  praizaaTv yur  uysait,]  keep  up  your 
butt,  and  God  preserve  your  eyesight  So  "  keep  up  your  butt " 
is  a  very  favourite  figurative  expression  for  "  be  on  your  guard." 

BUTT  [buut],  sb.     i.  Of  bees.    A  hive  or  swarm  of  bees  is 
always  called  [u  buut  a  bee'z]. 
[Tau'k  !    uur-d  tauk  u  buut  u  bee*z  tu  dath",  uur  wid,]  talk ! 
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she  would  talk  a  swarm  of  bees  to  death,  she  would.   (Very  common 
exptession.) 

2.  The  common  straw  hive  is  always  a  butt,  or  a  bte-huU. 

[Dhu  bee'z  bee  zwaurnneen,  un  wee  aa"n  u  beet  uv  u  buut  vur 
tu  puut'  ucft  ee'D,]  the  bees  are  swarming,  and  we  have  not  any  hive 
at  all  to  put  them  in. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS  [buadT-n  ag-z].  i.  The  garden 
Narcissus  (always) ;  by  some  the  common  Daffodil  also  is  so 
called. 

a,  A  variety  of  the  Primrose  having  a  double  calix,  growing  one 
out  of  the  other.     Not  uncommon  in  the  Hill  district. 

3.  The  common  yellow  toad-flax — Linaria  Vulgaris. 

BUTTER  OVER  [buad-r  oa-vurj  v.  To  flatter;  to  sofl-soap. 
We  never  say  "  butter  up "  or  "  butler  down."  'You  knows  the 
way  to  butter  over  the  paa'sn,  don'ee  now  ? 

BUTTER-TEETH  [buadr  tddh].    The  upper  front  teeth, 
[Droa'd-n  rai't  aewt-n  dhu  roa'ud-n  aat  aewt  tfie'-v  liz  buad'r- 

tai'dh,]  pitched  him  right  out  into  the  road,  and  knocked  out  two 

of  his  butter-teeth. 

BUTTON-STOCKINGS  [buufn  staukcenz],  sb.  Gaiters— 
either  of  cloth  or  leather ;  leggings.     (Very  com.) 

BUITONS  [buufnzl  sb.  i.  The  flowen  of  the  Feather-few 
(g.  v.).    Fyrethrum  Parthenium. 

2.  Senses ;  intellect  Very  com.  in  the  /Ar,  He've  a-got  all 
his  (her)  buttons. 

I  never  don't  sim  thick  there  boy  've  a-got  all  his  buttons — i.  e. 
he  is  half-witted. 

Sharp  little  maid — ^hcr  've  agot  alt  her  buttons,  I'll  warn  her 
(warrant). 

3.  Sheep's  droppings. 

4.  The  burs  of  various  plants;  such  as  of  Clivers,  Burdock, 
TkiitUs,  &a 

BUTTRACE,   BUTTRESS   [buufrees].     A   farrier's  tool  for 

p^ng  horses'  hoofs.     It  cuts  lilte  a  chisel,  but  has  a  bent  handle ; 

It  is  used  by  pushing  the  instniment  away  from  the  operator,  while 

^sparer  is  drawn  towards  the  user.     Su  Rack-iron. 

BoDtoir,  m.,  t,  Fanier'a  buttrtss. — Cflgraot, 

Bontoir  (br.)  butlvrit,  parer. — S^trs. 
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BUZZ  [buuz],  V.  i.  To  fuss  about ;  to  run  to  and  fro ;  to 
gossip ;  to  be  a  busy-body. 

[Uur-z  auTecs  u  buuz-eeri  ubuwt  waun  plae*us  ur  nuudhnir,]  she 
is  always  buzzing  about  one  place  or  another. 

BUZZNACKING  [buuznatk-een],  sb.  Same  as  buzsiag. 
Heard  sometimes  in  this  district ;  common  in  South  Devon. 

BWY I  [bwai-ee  I].  Bye  I  good-bye ;  lit.  [bee  war  «],  be  with 
ye,  spoken  rapidly,  but  less  corruptly  than  in  the  received  English 
goodie/ 

BY  ^buy],  prtp.  i.  Against  the  character;  prejudicial  to  the 
reputation,  as  in  i  Corinthians  iv.  4.  Used  in  this  sense  very 
commonly. 

[Wuul!  yiie  nur  noa  mae'un  uul's  Icaa'n  zai  noa'urt  buy  ur,] 
well  I  you  nor  no  man  else  can't  say  nothing  against  her  (character). 

At  >at  lie  wistc  iy  wylle  '  to  watk^n  he  told  Iiit, 
And  \3X  Ite  wiste  by  waCkyn  '  tolde  hit  wille  after  ; 
JVnd  mode  foos  of  freodes  '  Jnrw  fals  and  fykcl  tonge. 

Pirrs  Plowman,  vii.  70. 
we  wllle^  hym  lede  for))  boldelf  :  with  ous  wi}>ou[e  afTray, 
and  if  ^  ii  axtj  >it  spek«>  o}t  iy  :  say  we  Jl  a  out  pray. 

Sir  Ftnimbrat,  I.  1664. 
3,  [buy], /fiy».     Upon;  with. 

There  idn  nort  like  good  hard  bread  and  cheese  tuid  cider  to 
work  hy. 

A  man  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  a  particular  sort  of  food  for 
pigs :  [Dhai  du  diie'  vuur-ee  wuul  buy  ut,]  they  thrive  very  well 
upon  it     lliis  would  be  quite  the  common  mode  of  expression. 

3.  [bi,  bee].     During;  in  the  space  of. 

[Wuy  I  wtll-n  diie'  ut  bet  dhee  luyvtuym,]  why  I  thou  wouldst 
not  do  it  in  the  space  of  thy  lifetime. 

"Ich  by-hote  {*,"  qua))  hunger  "  "  Jjat  liennes  nel  ich  wetlde 
Er  ich  hsue  y-dyned  by  Jiys  day  "  «nd  y-dronke  bope  I  " 

iHtri  FIirwm«n,  ix.  302. 

4.  [bee,  buy],  pr^p.  Oiten  used  in  the  plfice  of  several  other 
words  understood  =■  judging  from  the  appearance  of;  according  to 
the  action  of. 

Thick  rabbit's  a-passed  on,  by  the  dog — i.e.  judging  from  the 
dog's  action. — Dec.  30,  1885. 

He  'ont  never  'gree  to  it ;  can  tell  by  un — 1.  e,  you  can  predict 
his  action,  judging  from  his  present  conduct. 

5.  [bee,  bi],/r^.  Of;  concerning;  about;  relating  ta  (Very 
com.) 

Jis  the  same  's  the  man  zaid  by  'is  wive — her's  a  rare  forester  vor 
butter-n  cheese. 
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You  don't  hear  it  by  many  vokes,  eens  they  be  so  good  to  poor 
voices  as  our  maister  is. 

After  the  verb  to  kiuno,  by  is  constantly  used  in  negative  answers, 
"Not  that  I  know  of,"  is  nearly  always  [naut-s  aay  noa  buy'\,  so 
with  the  very  common  phrase  [noa  luynoa  ^vf,]  00  't  I  know  by. 

See  TiNo. 

It  Kine^  >at  god  sei^  H  iet,  newe  lir^m  at  h«  did  in  \t  Qosptl  to  phkriiees 
**>U  pq>le  hoDoure^  me  wij  Mppii,"  &e, 

IVydif,  Ens-   tVaris,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  169. 
Ac  it  ys  no}t  hy  |ie  bysshoD  '  >at  ^  bo;e  precheh 
^  parshepresl  and  )ie  pardoner  '  parten  (le  seiner, 
)al  poore  puple  in  panhe*  '  tliolde  bane,  yf  ^  ne  were. 

Pim  PlinemaK,  I.  78. 
What  sigge  Je,  (ordet  of  renoun  1 
£y  ie  conieyl  of  Gweneloun  ? 

Wat  rede  )e  for  io  do? — Sir  Feruminu,  L  40S9. 

BYAS  [bnyiis],  ib.    Accustomed  place  or  condition. 
A  man  speaking  of  pheasants  said  :  "  Theyll  sure  to  come  back 
to  their  bytu" 

Bat  when  the  feare  U 1 

BYES  [buyi].  A  term  in  a^culture.  The  comers  and  ends 
of  a  field  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  plough,  and  muat  be  dug 
by  band;  called  also  btUs  (q.  v.). 

BY  GOOD  RIGHT  [bee  gfeo'd  rail].    Properly ;  in  justice. 
[Dhai  ad-n  u-gau't  noa  biimees  dhae-ur  bee gio'd rart,}  in  justice 
they  had  no  business  to  be  there.     See  Right. 

BY-NOW  [beenaew],  «^p-     Just  now;  not  long  since. 
[WuF-z  mee  nai'v  ?  aay-d  u-gaut-n  beenaew;}  where  is  my  knife  ? 
I  had  it  just  now.    (Very  com.) 

BY-VORE  [buy  voa-nr],  sb.  By-furrow,  In  ploughing  a  field, 
inasmuch  as  the  plough  works  backwards  and  forwards,  it  must 
be  that  one  half  of  the  furrows  are  turned  in  one  direction,  and  the 
Other  in  the  opposite.  A  freshly-ploughed  field  has  the  appearance 
of  alternate  strips  of  furrows,  thus  lying  in  opposite  directions. 
These  strips  meet  alternately  in  a  by-ivre  and  "a  ali-vore" — the 
former  where  the  last  furrow  of  one  is  turned  towards  the  first  of 
the  next  strip ;  and  the  latter,  when  these  two  are  turned  away  from 
each  other,  leaving  a  trench  between. 

A  farmer  explaining  the  directions  given  in  a  recent  ploughing- 
roatch  said  :  "  In  gatherin,  you  know,  they've  a-got  vor  to  make  a 
by-vore,  and  in  drowin  abroad  they  makes  a  all-vore." — Nov.  33, 
1883.     See  Gather. 
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CAB  [lub],  sb.     I.  A  cake;  a  mass. 

[U  guurt  kab  u  duung,]  a  great  cake  of  dun^. 

2,  V.  t.    To  clog. 
No  wonder  the  machine  'oDt  work,  he's  all  9.-cah'd  up  way  graise. 

CABBY  [kab-ee],  adj.    Sticky,  adhesive,  viscid. 
This  here  bread  's  proppet  cabby. 

CACK  [kaak],  p.     Cacare. 

Welsh.    Cacku,  to  go  to  tCooL — Richards. 

Caifyii,  or  fyyilyn.     Cace. — Pramp.  Parv. 
CACK  [kaak],  sb.     Human  excrement 
Welsh.    Cock,  dung,  oidurc. 

CAD-BOIT  [kad-bauyt].  Cad-bait.  The  caddis-wonn ;  more 
commonly  called  [eo'd-kaar'yur,]  wood-carrier  (q.  v.). 

CADDLE  [kadi],  v.  and  sb.  To  fuss  or  bustle  about  without 
really  doing  anything;  a  fuss  or  useless  bustle. 

[Dhaeur,  dh-oa'l  maeun  du  kadlee  baevt,  jis  lig  u  ai'n  wai  wau-n 
chik,]  [here,  the  old  man  fusses  about,  just  like  a  hen  with  one 
chicken. 

[Haut  ai'ulth  ee,  Miis'us?  yie  bee  aul  ecn u  kad-l i-maumeen,] 
what's  the  matter.  Mistress  ?  you  are  all  in  a  bustle  this  morning. 


If  M  wire  ed  bul  take  to  her  office  *\ 


■  CADDUNG[kad-leen],m^'.  and^ra./ffr/.  i.  Fussy;  peddling: 
constantly  applied  to  day  labourers,  who  manage  to  seem  to  be 
working,  but  yet  who  do  next  to  nothing. 

[U  kad'hen  oal  fuulnir — ee  doan  saaT  tuup-uns  u-dai-,]  a  peddling 
old  fellow — he  dossn't  earn  two-pence  a  day. 

3.  Tricky,  pettifogging^  shuffling. 

[Kaa-n  niivur  dae-ul  wai  ee',  u-z  au-vees  zu  kad-hm^  (I)  can't 
never  deal  with  him,  he  is  always  so  shuffling. 

CADGE  [kaj],  sb.    Act  of  tramping,  or  leading  a  vagabond  life. 
Purty  old  bun'le  her  is — her  bin  'pon  the  cadge  'is  ten  year. 

CADGER  ptaj'ur],  sh.    A  tramp;  one  who  gets  his  living  by 

simply  wandering  about  begging  or  stealing,  but  never  by  working. 

[Aay-v  u-yuDrd  um  zai'  eens  dhai'zh-yuur  kaj'urz  du  diie'  vuur'ee 
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wuul  buy  ut,]  I  have  heard  them  say  that  these  cadgers  do  very 
well  at  it.  "Hiey  zes  how  'tis  a  wo'th  vivc  sh  llins  to  'em  vot  to 
zingy  diue  the  town  o'  Welli'ton. 

CADGING  [kaj-een],  lA     The  trade  of  a  cadger  or  tramp. 
[Miin-ee  u  wiis  choa'r-n  kajeen,J  many  a  worse  chore  {y.  p.)  than 
begging. 

CADGY  [kajee],  v.  t.  To  wander  about  the  country  like  a 
vagabond,  begging  or  stealing,  as  opportunity  offers. 

[Haut-s  kau'm  u  dh-oa!  Aeurun  Joaunz ?  Oa  I  ee  doan  dbe* 
noa'uit  bud  Aa/-ee  baew't,]  what  has  become  of  the  old  Aaron 
Jones?    Oh !  he  does  nothing  but  beg  or  steal. 

CAFENDER  [kaa-fmdur],  s^.    Carpenter  (always). 

Two  ntjlndtrs  was  fo'ced  t&  be  zeynd  tot,  and  they  law'd,  an'  zaw'd,  an  'uw'd, 
till  la  last  they  zaw'd  en  out 

pHiman,  Rustic  SAttchet,  p.  67. 

CAFENDERING  [kaa-frndureen],  sb.    Carpentry. 

[Dhur-z  u  suyt  u  kaa-frndureen  uvoaT  dh-aewz  ul  bee  u-diie'd,] 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  carpentry  (to  be  done)  before  the  house  will 
be  finished. 

CAFENDERY  [kaafmduree],  v.  i.  To  practise  Ihe  trade  or 
pursuit  of  a  carpenter.  In  this  and  similar  cases,  the  verb  thus 
formed  is  frequentative,  and  implies  continuance.     iSee  Farmery. 

CAG  [kag'3,  tb.    Bad  meat,  carrion ;  sometimes  called  cag-mag. 

CAG-BUTCHER  [kag-bioch-ur],  sb.  One  who  buys  diseased 
meat,  or  animals  after  they  have  died,  and  who  sells  the  meat  for 
sausages  or  dogs'  meat ;  also  a  hone-slaughterer. 

CAGE  OF  TEETH  [kee-uj  u  taidh],  sb.  A  set  of  teeth  whether 
natural  or  artificial  is  always  called  a  eage. 

HWuul !  dhee-s  u-gauf  u  gfeod  kee-uJ  u  tardh,  shoaTir  nuuf,  filt 
tu  mak  lin'ee  faa'rmurz  aa'rt  aeuk,]  well  I  thou  hast  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  sure  enough — fit  to  make  any  farmer's  heart  ache  (q.  v.). 

[Ez  ut  trie',  zr,  eens  kn acTi  u  nic  heeuj  u-puut  een ?],  is  it  true, 
sir,  that  (one)  can  have  a  new  cage  put  in  ? — i.  e.  set  of  teeth. 

CAKE  pcee-uk],  sb.  Bread  made  into  a  flat  shape  instead  of  like 
the  ordinary  loaves.  This  kind  is  particularly  suitable  to  bake 
Upon  the  embers  or  "coals."  In  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
the  word  in  this  district,  as  applied  to  bread,  it  is  used  throughout 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Scriptures. 

CALF  ptyaa-v],  sb.  Hunting.  A  deer,  male  or  female,  under 
ooe  year  old. 
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tly  deriyng  ii  lijk  a  capret,  and  ■  eat/oi  heni& 

Wyclif.  vtrs.     Song  efSeltmen,  il  9. 
The  hounds  took  aft«t  a  hind  with  a  calf  by  her  side,  but  they  were  soon 
whipped  off.  Rtcsrds,  North  Devait  Slaghoun<U. 

CALF-BED  [Itaa-v, at kyaav-baid].  The  womb  of  2  cow ;  also 
the  placenta  of  a  cow. 

CALF-LOVE  [kaav-luuv],  s^.  The  common  falling  in  love  of  an 
overgrown  boy  with  a  Woman  much  older  thah  himself. 

CALL  [kau'I,  Icyaa'I],  i*.  tr.     i.  To  abuse,  to  call  aames. 

[Uur  kauld-a  bud  livuneedhing.]  she  abused  him  to  the  utmost ; 
lit  called  him  (all)  but  everything. 

I  thort  a  was  a  quiet  sort  o'  fuller  avore ;  but  tho  he  cuss'd,  he 
damned,  he  calfd  me  but  everything; — Jan.  33,  1887. 

[Uur  kyaald  ur  aul  uur  kud  luy  ur  tuung'  tiie,]  she  abused  her 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

a,  V.  I.     To  utter  the  call-note  to  its  mate :  said  of  a  partrii^e. 

[Doan  ee  yuur  um  kauletn T]  don't  you  hear  them  calling? 

Nif  you  do  year  the  birdi  colly,  mind,  they  baint  gwain  to  lie — 
i.  e.  they  will  fly  off  before  you  get  near  them. 

Set  COCKIHG. 

CALL  [kau'l]i  v.  L    To  consideT;  to  eHimate. 

[Dhai  kaul»  ut  dree  may-old  yuur-vrauoyj]  they  consider  it  (to 
be)  three  miles  from  hence. 

[Ee  du  hawl  ee'z  dhu  vuur'ee  bastees  soaurt  kn  ae-u  vur 
muun'ee,}  bc  considers  his  the  very  bestest  sort  (one)  can  have  for 
money. 

CALL  [kau'l^  sd.    Occasion ;  business ;  necessity. 

[Viie  noa'  kaul  In  zai'  wur  yiie  bee  gwai'n  tiie,]  you  (have)  no 
need  to  say  where  you  »re  going. 

[Kau-m  naew  1  dhdr  ed-n  noa  ham-l  vur  noa  saars,]  come  now  1 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  sauce. 

CALI^HOMK  [kau-1,  or  kyaa-1  oa'm],  vb.  Set  Ax-out.  i.  To 
completely  publish  the  banns — i.  t.  Gar  the  third  time. 

[Ded-n  noa*  dhai  wuz  gwaa'yn  tu  bee  maareed  !  wai*,  dhai  wuz 
W'kyaa-ld  oa'm  laas  Ziindee,]  didn't  know  they  were  going  to  be 
married  1  why,  they  were  called  home  last  Suvday. 

3.  phr.  To  remember  a  person's  name. 

I  know  youi  face  very  well,  but  I  can't  e€M  'tt  Amu — i.  t.  cannot 
recollect  your  name.  Used  twice  by  speaker  on  same  occasion 
(com.).— Aug.  35,  i88ti. 

CALL  OVER  [kaul,  or  kyaal  oa-vur].    To  publish  banns  in 
church. 
[Dhu  wuz  u  kyaa-ld  eavur  u  Ziin'dee  tu  chuurch.] 
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CALLYVAN  [kaa-leevan-],  sb.  Caravan.  The  house  on  wheels 
used  hy  Gypsy  hawkers;  or  one  of  the  carriages  of  a  wild-beast 
show.     Any  very  large  carriage. 

CALVATRV  [kaal'vutree].  Cavalry ;  the  name  for  any  troop 
of  cavalry,  but  generally  applied  to  the  Yeomaniy  cavalry, 

[Noa !  Maenistur  ed-n  au'm— ai-z  u-goo'  aup  tu  Taanun  een 
dhu  iaal-vutree,}  no  I  Master  is  not  at  home — he  is  gone  up  to 
Taunton  in  the  yeomanry. 

CAMBER  jliaa-mbur].  The  same  as  atmet  (q.  v>),  but  not  so 
commonly  used.  A  sawyer  would  be  ordered  to  cut  a  piece  of 
wood  on  Ihe  camber— \,  e.  with  one  edge  curved  convexly.  This 
term  applies  only  to  curves  lengthwise,  and  could  not  be  used  to 
express  simple  convexity  of  area. 

Welsh.     Camm,  adj.,  croolced,  bended,  bowed. 
A  camitr-DOtt. — yuhius. 

CAMEL  [kaameeul].  A  phrase  used  by  carpenters  to  express 
a  convex  divergence  from  the  straight  line.  Of  a  beam  or  rafter,  if 
bent,  it  would  be  said,  [puut-n  een  pun  dhu  kaa-mt4'ul\  put  it  in 
upon  Ihe  camel — /.  t.  with  the  Convex  edge  upwards. 

[Dhik  raeftur  du  kaa-iturui  moo-ur-n  tfie*  Un-shez,]  that  rafter  is 
more  than  two  inches  convex.  Used  as  sb.,  adj.,  and  p.  So  camtt- 
backid  means  anything  longitudinally  convax. 

Set  Hollow,  Rou^^ding. 

CAMLET  [kaa-mlut],  ib.  A  kind  of  close  waterproof  doth ;  also 
a  doak  made  of  this  material.  Before  mackintoshes  were  invented 
fomUls  were  as  common  as  the  former  now  are. 

Welsh.    Camlai  *bA  Camlad,  ».     Canitlet.—JlUhardi. 


UowUered  C/uunitl,  Canieltit  pltnitr.-^Cetgraee  {ShtmooA). 

CAN  [kan*],  sb.    A  metal  milk-pail :  generally  of  tin. 
[Kaar  lau-ng  dhu  kan-  lail'ng  wai'  ee,]  cany  along  the  milk-pail 
along  with  you.     Often  called  [miilk-een  kan,]  milkiog-can. 

CAN— CAN'T  [kn— («/A  kan-— «^.  kaa-n],  v. 

[Aay  kn  git  au'n  miid'leen-luyk  tu  diin'ur,  biid  aay  kaan  niivur 
maek  noa  an-  tu  braek-sus,]  I  can  get  on  middling-like  at  dinner 
(/.  e,  have  a  good  appetite),  but  I  cannot  ever  make  any  hand  of 
breakiast     See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  63,  el  stq. 

CANDLE-DOUTING  [kanl-duw:teen],  sb.  Morning;  dawn. 
In  some  farm-houses  it  is  still  sometimes,  and  formerly  was  most 
frequently,  the  custom  to  "bum  more  can'l  avore  daylight  than 
arter  dark-night."  Hence  when  the  sun  ii  np  sutficiently  to  see  to 
work  is  the  tmie  for  miile  doutin. 
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When  this  is  not  done  so  soon  as  might  be,  it  is  common  to 
hear  from  the  "  Missus " :  "  Come  soce !  can't  ee  bum  can'la 
enough,  'thout  bumin  o'  daylight  too  ?  " 

CANDLE-TEENING  [kan-I-tee-neen],  sb.  Candle-lighting. 
Evening,  when  it  grows  too  dark  to  see  without  a  candle.  Time 
to  light  up. 

D  the  Ycavling — i.i,  "from  dawn  to 

CANDLE-WASTER  [kan'l  waeusturl  s6.  One  who  sits  up 
late  at  night 

I  have  often  heard  a  certain  family  spoken  of  thus :  They  be 
proper  can'U-u^slert — no  odds  how  late  anybody  is  a-gwain  home, 
a^'ll  wamt  they  baint  abed. 

Patch  grief  with  prDverb) ;  make  misroctune  drunlc 
With  candle-Tvastert ;  bring  him  y«  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 

Muck  Ada  About  Nothing,  r.  I. 

CANIFFLY  [fcan-eeflee].  To  dissemble;  to  flatter.  (Nearly 
obsolete.)    See  Ex.  Scolding,  1,  157. 

CANKER-BALL  [kang-kur  haul,  or  baa-l],  sb.  The  mossy  or 
hairy  excrescence,  often  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  found  upon  the 
wild  rose.     See  Humack. 

The  rose  loots  fair,  bnt  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-h\ooa\%  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  per&med  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Siaiespairr,  Sennit  LIV. 

CAN'LEMAS  [fcan-hnus],  sb.  Candlemas.  Feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication, February  and.  All  these  seasons  are  remembered  by  the 
country  folk  as  Chillermas,  Lammas,  Martinmas,  &c. ;  but  are 
utterly  unknown  to  the  factory  and  town  people. 

For  bo  he  wtu  in  his  moder  wombe,  a  Caudtlniaitt  daj, 

per  folc  was  at  churche  jnoa}. 

Reb.  of  Glaucaltr,  Life  of  Si.  Damtan,  I.  2. 
CANLE-TEEN  [kan-1-teen],  sb.    Evening,  dusk. 
I'll  be  'long  way^e  agin,  vore  cannle-tetn. 

CANT  Ptant],  v.  t.  To  turn  over,  or  upset,  as  in  rolling  a  log 
of  timber,  or  a  block  of  stone. 

Here,  Jim!  lend  a  hand  wi't,  vor  to  caul  this  here  piece — ve 
baint  men  enough  by  ourzels. 

CANTING  DOG  [kanteen-duug],  sh.  An  iron  having  a  hooked 
claw  at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  used  with  a  lever  passed 
through  the  ring,  to  turn  over  or  roll  heavy  trunks  of  ttees. 
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CANTI.E  [kan-tl],  si.  A  wedge-shaped  slice.  Always  used 
for  slices  cut  from  a  cheese. 

[Plai-z,  miium,  lu  spae ur  mau'dhur  u  iaifU  n  cheez,]  please, 
ma'am,  to  spare  mother  a  cantle  of  cheese. 

[Ez dhec'uz  iaati  bai'g  unuuf' ?]  is  this  cantic  big  enough ? 

CaH/d,  of  what  eow  hjrt  be.     Quadra,  U.  G.  MlnulaK 

Pnmp.  Parv.  , 
Qaignon,  m.     A  ainlel,  gobbet,  lump. 

Chaateau,  m.     .     .    .     also  a  gobbet,  lump,  crust  or  fan/i^  of  bread. 

Cotsravt:. 
A  canlU  or  caittil:  canleau,  quignon. 

And  Adam  and  ea#  :  and  o|icr  belles  alte. 
A  fiui/f/ of  kjmde  witt  :  here  kynde  to  saue. 

JHirs  Hew.  XV.  163. 
For  nature  hatli  nat  lake  his  begynn}^g 
Of  no  partjre  ne  caiilcl<A-&.  tiling. 

Chaucrr,  Knightii  Tale,  L  ai49. 

And  cuts  m«,  from  the  twst  or  all  mj  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  canlle  out. 

1  Hm.  IV.  KOlMV  Scene!. 

C.ANTLEBONE  [kantl  boo-nn],  sb.  The  collar-bone.  More 
properly  it  is  the  vertebra  which  projects  at  the  bas;  of  the  neck 
when  the  head  is  bent  forward.  Sometimes  called  the  "cantU-kme 
of  the  neck."  I  have  heard  it  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
especially  to  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrte, 

Dam'd  if  I  didn  think  he'd  a-brokt  the  cantelbone  o'  my  ass. 

Tha  wut  net  break  the  canllibont  o'  thy  tether  Eend  wi'  chuering,  cliell 
wamdy.  — Bxnioer  Scolding,  1.  3S0. 

CAP  [kaa-p],  v.  To  make  a  collection  of  money — generally  in 
the  hunting-field,  after  a  "  run,"  for  the  huntsman ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  the  expression  used  in  respect  of  collections  of  the  like 
kind  for  various  purposes — of  course  on  account  of  a  cap  being 
used  to  receive  the  money  in.     Comp,  "  to  send  round  the  hat," 

CAP  [fcaa-p],  sb.    A  sum  or  purse  of  money  collected. 
.    [Dhai  gam  u  kaa-p  u  zab'm  shUl'eenz-n  viifpuns  vauT-nJ  they 
got  a  sum  collected  of  seven  shillings  and  five-pence  for  him. 

CAP  [kaa^),  kyaa-p],  v.  t.    To  excel ;  to  surpass. 
[Dhik  sloaT  du  kaa'p  au'l  dhut  livur  aay  yuurd  oa,]  that  story 
beats  all  that  I  ever  heard.    Comp,  to  "cap  verses." 

Oriiant.  Ill  will  ne»er  said  Well. 

CenitaiU.  I  will  cap  that  proTerb  with — There  \i  flattery  in  fTlendsliip. 

Hinry  V.  III.  7. 

CAPEL  [kyup-1,  orkeenipl],  sb.  The  swivel  cap  on  the  handle 
of  a  flail     It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  very  tough  wcK>d,  and  bent  so 
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as  to  form  a  loop,  and  so  shaped  as  to  turn  loosely  on  the  handle 
without  coming  off.    To  the  capel  is  attached  the  middle  bind,  vhich 
connects  the  two  parts  of  the  implement     Su  Drashle. 
Cappt  of  a  Beyle.     MedilentHnt,~Pramp.  Parv. 

CAPICAL  [kaapikul],  adj.    Capital. 

[Dhaat-s  kaapikul  f\  that  is  capital !  (always).  I  calls  it  a  capital 
job,  Maistei  1 

The  zeeond  kiniarn  wis  inoast  caiical  vun, 
An  I  understood  iv'iy  wan  thine  thit  wis  dun. 

JfalAart  fUgg,  Tha  Gentlmtn  Atlers. 
Theck  stream.     .     . 
Hums  'pon  the  gravel,  zo  ev  coose, 
E*  capftcal  vor  breedin'  trout. 

Falmait,  SuilU  Sielclia,  p.  5. 
CAP  MONEY  [kaap  muun'ee],  sb.  The  money  collected  in  the 
field  after  a  "  run  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  hunlsnian.  The  custom 
of  making  this  collection,  is  in  daily  observance  in  this  district,  and 
is  not  "  nearly  obsolete  "  as  described  by  HalUwell.  "  A  hundred 
a  year  and  cap-money  "  is  the  commonest  of  phrases,  for  the  salary 
of  a  huntsman. 

CAPPING  [kaap-een],  sb.     Coping  (always). 
[Kaap-een  stoa-unz,]  coping-stones. 

Tlie  surveyor  reported  to  the  board  Ihat  (he  capping  of  the  bridge  at  A$h  Mill 
needs  repair. — Lvcal  Faptr. 

CAP-SHEAF  [kaapsheev],  sb.  The  sheaf  of  com  with  which  a 
"  stitch  "  is  covered  in  a  showery  harvest. 

Jim  must  g"  up  'n  the  whait-field ;  the  cap-sheaves  be  all  a-blowed 
off. 

CAR  [kaaT],  sh.  A  nearly  obsolete,  close-covered,  two-wheeled 
vehicle.  The  scats  are  sideways,  with  a  door  and  steps  at  the 
back ;  the  driver's  seat  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  and  is  some- 
what protected  by  a  projection  of  the  roof  It  holds  from  four  to 
six  persons  inside.  Car  is  never  applied  in  this  district  to  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  of  any  kind. 

CAR  [kaaT],  v.  t.     i.  To  cany. 

[Ez  ur  t-aevee  tu  kaa-r  i\  is  it  too  heavy  to  carry.  The  second 
syllable  is  always  dropped. 

The  tquier  was  in  want  o'  vish. 
An'  zeynd  ver  I  la  git'n  a  dish  ; 
Zed  e'd  goo  too,  an  what  'e  Ihinlc  ? 
Agreed  to  car  lum  meyte  an'  drink. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sidckts,  p.  t  f. 
7.  To  lead,  or  cart — spoken  of  hay  or  com. 
[Dhik'ee  mee'ud  ul  bee  fdt  tu  kaa-r  urn  baa 7,]  that  field  will  be 
fit  to  lead  by-and-by. 
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[Aay  shl  kaa-r  aul  mee  wait  tumaa'ni,]  I  shall  cart  all — (*.  e.  the 
last  of — my  wheat  tomorrow. 

3.  To  lead ;  to  conduct     Applied  to  roads  or  paths. 

You  voUy  thick  there  drove,  and  he'll  car  you  so  straight  'a  a 
line  down  to  Homer. 

r  kyaar-  uwai],  v. t.    A  polite  form  of 

A  I  the  there  caryed  away  iny  boDget  with  \\jai.—Pahgrave. 
Compare 


CARDER  [kaa-rdur],  sb.     A  machine  for  carding  wool. 

CARDING  [kaardeen],  sb.  A  roll  of  carded  wool  from  the 
machine,  to  be  spuQ  into  yarn. 

CARKY  [kaar'kee],  vA.  To  fret,  to  complain,  to  grumble. 
(Com.) 

Hot's  the  good  to  bide  earkin  and  gioanin  over  hot  can't  be 
a-mended  ?    Tidn  no  good  to  cry  over  shod  milk.     See  Querk. 

i-carit  for  our  thryftc,  and  than  caresC  IMt  ti'bich  ende  go  by-foie. 
X-tarke—jt  chagritu. — Paljgrave. 

Wail  ye  th[s  woM  waste  of  Nature's  wnrk ; 

Wail  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pride  ; 

Wail  we  the  wigh^  whose  absence  is  our  lark  ; 

Spencir.    SAepAerJt  Cul.  Navcmba;  I.  14. 
To  earii  and  cure,  and  euer  bare. 
With  lossc  and  paiae,  to  little  gaine. 

Tusssr,  113/15. 
CARNATION  GRASS  [kurnae-urshun  graas],  sb.     A  common 
dwarf  sedge  found  in  undrained  meadow  land,  which  is  by  some 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cot  in  sheep  {carex  hirta). 
See  Britten,  Old  Farming  Words,  E.  D.  S. 

CARRIAGE  [kaareej,  kyaareej],  sb.  So  much  of  the  frame- 
work of  any  vehicle  as  is  directly  connected  with  the  wheels ;  the 
carrying  part — as  distinct  from  the  body  or  the  shafts.  We  speak 
of  the  "  \OT^earriage  "  and  the  "  hindei-earriage  "  of  any  vehicle. 
The  former  includes  everything  except  the  shafis  and  body,  attached 
to  the  fore-wheels ;  and  the  latter  the  same  as  to  the  liind-wheets. 
Hence  a  "timber  carriage"  [tiim-uc  kaareej,]  consists  of  a  frame 
and  wheels  only. 

£Mus  aeni  niie-  bau'dee  tu  dhik  wageeo,  bud  dhu  kaareej  oa 
un-z  vuuT'ee  gfeod,]  I  must  have  a  new  body  to  that  wagon,  but 
the  carriage  of  it  is  very  good.     See  Pillar-piece,  Percu,  Nib. 

CARRIAGE  [kaa'reej],  sb.    In  draining  land,  it  is  usual  to  put 

1  a 
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in  a  "  carriage  " — i.  e.  main  drain  or  artery,  into  which  the  smaller 
ones  emply  themselves.   Same  as  CflRRiAGE-GurrER,  Kmc-Gin-rKR. 

CARRIAGE-GUTTER  [kaareej  guud-r],  ib.    The  main  drain 
into  which  the  branches  in  draining  a  field  are  made  to  run. 
See  Guttering. 

CARRIN  [kaarecn],  sb.  Carrion ;  carcase  or  flesh  of  an  animal 
dead  of  disease ;  any  flesh  unfit  for  food  ;  a  corpse. 

We  do'd  the  best  we  could,  but  twadn  not  a  bit  o'  good  ;  we 
could'n  make  nort  but  carrin  o'ur.  Of  a  cow  which  was  "  killed 
to  save  its  Ufe," 

I  tell  ee  hot  'tis,  hon  I  can't  ate  my  breakfast,  I  shall  very  zoon 
be  a  box  o'  carrin. 

Thoh  tin  wormes  tlii  foroiH  gnawe. 
Till  pf  nes  lastes  bot  a  ihrawe. 
Ilomilia  ia  Vtrte.     T.de  of  a  Usurer,  L  I97,     (Morris  and  Skeat.) 

lie  eroukej  for  coinforl  when  caraynt  he  finde} ; 
ka=t  '  "   ■  -       ■      ■ 

Ea. 

jil  feyned  religious.  .  .  .  slire  hem  lo  be  biried  in  here  chirch^  and  stiynen 
and  fiXtXra  for  be  dede  eartyne  for  Joue  of  offrynge. 

WycHf,  E«s.  Work!  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  sua. 

and  nelher  ivTieche  ne  leede,  to  be  leyde  in  bote  a  grele  clothe  Eo  heljr  my 
foule  Caryin.— Will  of  Thomas  Broke,  Devonshire,  I417. 

Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  aj. 
Caranye  or  eareyji.     Cadjver. — Premp.  Parv, 

See  also  Lmgland,  Kick,  the  Red.  II,  171, 
Hide  carien  in  graue 
lessenoiancetohaue.— Tkijw,  tB/36, 

CARRITER  [kaareetur],  sb.     Character;  reputation. 
[Aay-v  au'vees  u-kecp-  u  gfeod  kaareetur  vur  paigz,]  I  have 
always  kept  a  good  character  for  pigs — (i.  e.  for  having  a  good 

breed). 

CARRY-MERRY  [kaa-rce  muur'ee,  or  kuur'cc  .muur-ee],  sh  A 
kind  of  small  dray  for  carrying  casks,  consisting  of  two  poles 
mounted  on  four  very  low  wheels.  Any  sized  ban-el  rides  securely 
on  this  vehicle  without  any  fastening. 

CART  [kaart,  or kyaa-rt],  Wtien  a  cart  is  so  adjusted  on  its 
wheels  that  when  fairly  charged  it  presses  the  shads  upwards,  it  is 
said  to  loa-vd  baa-k.  When  on  the  other  hand  it  presses  too 
much  on  the  horse's  back,  it  is  said  to  loa-ud  vuur"wurdt.  A  cart 
made  to  "  dp  "  is  said  to  be  made  to  \shuut  aup,'\  shut  up  (^,  v.). 

CAR-TALE  [kaar'  tae-ul],  rf.    A  tale-bearer;  a  mischief-maker. 
Oh!    her's  a  proper  old  ear-tale:   nif  her  knowth  it   all  the 
parish  '11  year  o'  ut  'vore  marra  night 
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Some  earry-talt,  some  please-mtn,  sume  sliylit  zany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  irencher-k night,  some  tliuk — 
I'liat  smiles  his  ckeclc  in  f^xn ; 

Lfst's  Labour  Lost,  V.  2. 

CART-SADDLE  [kaa-rt-zadl],  sb.  The  only  name  for  the 
kind  of  saddle,  made  with  a  stiong  wooden  groove  which  carries 
the  back-chain,  and  worn  only  by  tlie  horse  in  the  shafts. 

Su  Gig-Saddle,  Hacknev- Saddle. 


CARTY  [kaartee],  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  when  too 
clumsy  to  be  fit  for  either  riding  or  carriage  work,  and  yet  not  of 
the  regular  cart-horse  stamp. 

CARVY-SEED  [kaaTvee-zee'ud].    Carraway-seed. 
A  cake  made  way  carvy-seed. 
CoTtavay-hrrbe.     Canny,  lic  striiilur  in  eamfo  jhnim. — Promfi.  Parv. 

CAS,  CANS,  CAS'N  [kas-,  kans?.  kas--n?].  Contractions  oi  thou 
canst,  thou  canst  net,  canst  thou  1  canst  thou  not  1 

Aim!  Ihee  art  a  lum'd  in  wone  o'  ih;  Vearms,  and  taii'til  zee  a  Sheen  in  thy 
Reut-Ee.  Exmoer  Scalding,  1.  127. 

I  vill'd  my  bastie  brimmin'  vool. 
Cat g'out  u-mana,  if  ee  ool  ! 

F^lman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  ij. 
See  p.  63,  verb  can —  West  Som.  Cram. 

CASION  [kizh'un],  sb.    Occasion  ;  need ;  necessity. 
[Noa  kixh'un  vur  tu  zai'  noa-urt,  dhaewt  ytie  bee  aalc-st  oa,]  (you 
have)  no  necessity  to  say  anything  (about  it)  without  (<'.  e.  unless) 
you  aie  asked.    Same  as  Call,  s6. 

L«t  go  his  arm. 
£^.    Chill  not  let  go,  ur,  without  vnrther  catieit. 

JCmgUar,  IV.  6. 
CASS  I  [k'ss !].    The  sound  for  driving  the  cat    . 

CAST  [kaa's],  sh.  ITie  little  curled  heap  thrown  up  by  a  worm. 
Sometimes  called  a  worm-^ku/.  In  the  West  cast  is  not  applied  to 
mole-bills. 

In  house  well  deckt,  what  good  doth  gnawing  rats  ? 
Oi  easting  mowlel,  unoDg  the  meadowes  gieene  ? 

Tusser,  45/7. 

CAST  pcaa's],  v.  t.    i.  To  warp  01  twist :  applied  to  wood. 

2.  sb.  In  bunting,  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault,  the  huntsman 
"  makes  a  cast" — i.  e.  tries  around  so  as  to  cross  the  track  of  the 
fox  01  deer,  and  if  possible  to  regain  the  scent. 
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3.  V.  t.  To  throw  down  on  its  side  a  colt  or  bull  for  the  purpose 
of  castration.  Used  commonly  in  this  sense,  and  to  throw  an 
opponent  in  wrestling  (seldom). 

and,  I  think  being  too  strong  for  hini.  though  he  Cook  np  mj  lep  sometiine, 
yet  I  made  shift  to  cast  liim.  —Machelh,  II.  3. 

CAST  OVER  [kaa-s  oa-vur],  v.  t.  To  consider ;  to  reflect;  to 
ponder. 

[Aay-v  u-iaas  oai'ur  aul  yiie-v  u-toa'l  mee,]  I  have  carefully 
considered  all  you  have  told  me. 

[Haun  aay  kaas  uiMTur,  aay  zee'd  tw<id-n  diie',]  when  I  thought 
it  over,  I  saw  it  would  not  do. 

Aile  man's  lyfe  castm  may  be, 
PHncipaly,  in  )iis  partes  thre, 
|nE  er  )iir  to  our  vadeistaodyng  ; 
Bi^nnyng,  niidward,  and  endyng. 

IlampeU  (l3to)  Prick  efCantcitme,  1.  43a. 
CASUALTY  MEAT  [kazltee  mait],  sb.    The  meat  of  animals 
which  have  died  or  have  been  slaughtered  while  diseased.     This 
is  one  of  the  butcher's  terms  for  this  quality  of  meat. 
See  Misfortune  meat. 

CATCH  HEAT  [kaech  yiit],  v.  To  get  warm  with  exercise. 
(Always.)  The  phrase  would  not  be  applied  to  getting  heat  from 
a  fire,  or  from  hot  drink. 

[Spae"ur  wuurk— kaa-n  kaech  yiit-  tiie  ut,]  slow  work — (I) 
cannot  get  warm  at  it. 

CATCH  HOLD  OF  [kaech  oald  oa],  v.  t.  t.  Tossize ;  to  light 
upon ;  to  take. 

[Dhu  poa'lees  kaeek  oald  oa  un  jis  eens  ee  km  aewt,]  the  police 
lighted  on  him  just  as  he  came  out. 

2.  To  understand. 

[Aay  ded-n  kaech  oa-ld  oa  ut  nuzaa'kle:^]  I  did  not  understand 
it  exactly. 

CATCHING  [kaech-een],  (H^:.  r.  Applied  to  weather;  rainy  or 
showery. 

\_KMclfeett  tuym  vur  dh-aatijs,]  catching  time  for  the  harvest 

[Dhu  moo'ees  kaechinus  haa-ymaek'een  dvur  aay  nauxi,]  the 
most  catchingest — /.  e.  showery — haymaking  I  ever  knew. 
'  2.  Infectious. 

[Dhur  lid-n  noa  moo'ur  kaeck'inur  dhing--n  dhaat  dhae'ur  vfeot 
raat,]  there  is  no  more  infectious  thing  than  that  foot-rot. 

CATCHING  [kaech-een],  aiv.     Slightly  lame. 

[Haut  aeuUh  dh-oal  au-s?  Aay  ziim  u  goa'uth  kaech-een  luyk; 
Ifeok  ee  zee",  wuul  ur,  wur  ee*v  u-pikt  aup  u  stoaun  ur  noa,]  what 
ails  the  old  horse?  I  fancy  he  goes  catching  tike ;  look,  will  you, 
whether  he  has  picked  up  a  stone  or  no. 
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CATCH-WORK  [kaech'-wtiurk],  sk  A  job  here  and  there. 
Working  for  no  particular  employer,  but  getting  employment  from 
any  one  needing  assistance.     See  Strapper,  Jobbinc-about. 

Well,  I  'ant  a-had  nort  but  catch-work  since  I  corned  away  vrom 
Mr.  Bond. 

CAT-GALLOWS  [kat-gaal-ees],  sb,  (Always.)  A  jumping  rack, 
or  bar  to  Jeap  over. 

CAT-HANDED  [kyat-an-dud],  adj.    Clumsy,  awkward.     (Very 
com.) 
Let-n  alone,  vore  thee's  a-spoild-n,  you  cat-'anded  son  of  a  bitch ! 

CAT-HOCKED  [kat-uuk-ud],  adj.  Denoting  an  ugly  kind  of 
hind  t^  in  horses.  The  upper  part  is  very  hollow,  so  as  to  make 
the  bocks  very  prominent 

■    CAT'S  HEAD  [kats,  or  kyats  aid],  sb.     A  very  large  kind  of 
apple,  sweet  and  juicy,  excellent  for  cider. 

CATS  ICE  [kats uys],  ji.  Ice,  which  appears  to  have  a  quantity 
of  air-bubbles  in  it,  usually  very  thin,  and  only  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  cat. 

CAT'S  TAILS  [kats  taa-yulz],  sh  Catkins,  of  the  hazel  or 
willow ;  also  frequently  called  katskeenz  (catskins),  which  I  take 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  lit  English  catkin,  and  not  a  true 
dialectal  word. 

CAUCH  [kau-uch],  sb.    A  poultice  or  plaister ;  a  fomentation. 

Well,  mum,  he's  ter'ble  bad,  I  'sure  you-— an'  he's  that  rampin  in 
his  inside  he  don't  know  hot  ever  to  do.  The  doctor's  stuff  don't 
do  un  no  good  't  all.  I've  a  bath'n  way  bwoil-'ot  water,  and  now 
I've  a  made  a  cauch  way  some  seal'  bran  an'  turpentime  in  a 
flannen,  and  a-put  roun'  the  body  oa  un. 

See£ar.  Scold,  p.  123. 

CAUL  [kau-1],  sb.  The  fat  covering  the  ialestines  of  the 
edible  animals.     Stt  Kircheb,  Brack. 

The  Catd,  ot  kell  wherein  the  boweU  ai 

CAUSE  [kau'z],  sb.  Pavement;  footp>ath.  At  Taunton  Assizes, 
Jan,  aist,  1886,  a  servant-girl  giving  evidence  as  to  a  stabbing  case 
said:  "I  saw  blood  on  the  cause."  The  Judge  (Grove)  inquired 
what  that  was,  and  was  immediately  told,  the  pavement  or  footway. 

O.Y.cavcit;  tnodein  cAaussef.  Our  Western  dialect  often  drops 
the  final  y  from  words  which  have  it  in  other  parts,  while  adding  it 
in  others  by  way  of  infection.  Cf.  car,  slipper,  for  earry,  slippery. 
Catisry  m  a  hye  way — chaviei. — Pali^rave. 
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Cause  is  used  also  in  Devonshire,  See  Trans.  Devon  Assadj- 
iion,  p.  89. 

In  an  Itinerary  dated  London  1719,  called  A  Pocket  Guidt  to 
the  English  Traveller,  p.  61,  is  a  map  on  which  is  marked,  "To 
Lutterworth  a  causey  on  a  Com." 

Item  to  Kingston  brigE*  ''J*  ; 
Item  to  the  causy  atle  Wyke  iiij*  ; 
Item  10  the  Chirche  of  Herdyngton,  ij  Buschett  barlj  : 
iVia  ofAlyt  Clareht  (1430).     Fifty  EarlusI  tyUlt,  p.  fij. 
The  way  .  .  .  was  causid  with  Etone  more  than  half  a  mile. 

LdatuTt  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  p.  66, 

CAUSE  WHY  [kau'z  wuy — kaeuz  wuy — vurkau'z  wuy — vur- 
kae'uz  wuy — kuz  wuy].  The  first  form  is  a  little  ^«*  talk,  though 
very  common ;  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  more  usual,  and  used 
indifferently  among  the  less  sophisticated.  The  third  is  the  form 
of  the  sedate  village  politician.     Because;  for  the  reason  thaL 

See  p.  95,  W.  Som.  Grammar. 

[Aay  bee  saaf  t-ez  noa'  jis  dhing — kau-i  wuy  rauy  mtls"us  meet-n 
aup-m  taewn  uunee  beenaew,] I  am  certain  it  is  no  such  thing,  for 
the  reason  that  my  wife  met  liim  up  in  town  only  just  nav. 

An'  tlash  my  wig,  10  'tis !     Caun  why  f 

By  gar,  da  sar  me  right,  ta  last, — 
Thcck  wliis'lin  wind,  an'  dretning  sky 

Speyk'd  raayn,  ver  now  da  wetty  vaal. 

Pulmtin,  Rustic  Sielc/tei,  p.  14. 

CAVE  [kae'uv,  or  kee'uv],  sb.  and  v.  Roots,  such  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangold,  are  often  stored  out  of  doors  in  a  large  heap, 
banked  over  with  earth  and  thatched  with  straw.  To  store  in  this 
manner  is  "to  cave"  them,  and  the  store  so  made  is  called  "the 
care." 

[Zoa,  dhai-v  u-ruub"  Faarmur  Vmyz  taeTidce  keeuv,  aa'n  um?] 
so  they  have  robbed  Farmer  Fry's  potatoe-heap,  have  they  not? 

CAVE  [kee-uv],  sb.  A  vault;  a  grave.  See  Gram,  of  JV.  S. 
p.  99. 

CENSURE  [sainshur],  sb.    Judicial  sentence. 
All  the  time  the  judge  was  gee-in  the  censure,  you  could  a-yeard 
a  pin  diap. 

To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  eenmrt  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  lime,  the  place,  the  torture  ;  O  enforce  it  I 
Myself  will  straight  aboard.— O/i,*.!,  V.  2  (end), 

CESS !  [saes  I].  Said  to  a  dog,  or  to  hounds,  when  giving  food 
' — to  induce  them  to  eat. 

CESS  [saes],  sb.  v.  and  adj.    A  rale ;  a  local  tax. 
[Aay  ziSm  wee  bee  yy-saes-  wiis'-n  uvur,]  I  consider  we  are  taxed 
worse  than  ever. 
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[Dhur-z  dhu  poo'ur  saes,  un  dhu  kaewntee  saes,  un  dhu  saes 
taak'suz,]  there  is  the  poor-rate,  and  the  county  rate,  and  the 
assessed  taxes. 

To  Cesu:  Tauier.     Cttial:  Tauxc. 

Cmgraet  (Slietwooil). 

CESS  [las'l  lA  The  pile  of  unthrashed  corn  heaped  up  in  the 
/<»/  (q.  V.)  of  the  bam. 

[Baenid  oal  jaub' !  dtiur-t  vaawur  ae'ukurz  u  wai't  een  dhik  beet 
uv  u  AM',]  bad  old  job  J  there  is  four  acres  of  wheat  in  that  bit 
of  a  cess. 


CESS-COLLECTOR  [saes-  kulak-tur],  sb.  Tax-gatherer ;  rate- 
collector. 

CESTERN  [saes-tum],  sb.     A  cistern  (always). 

Cistertu  Qt  cystcrtu.      Chtirna.—Piom^.  Pan, 
A  Ctslerni,  Cisterne. 
A  liiLle  Caltrni,     C'lsiemoa. — Cc/^raiY  (Sherwood). 

CHACKLE  [chaakl],  v.    To  cackle ;  to  chatter. 

[Haut-s  aup-  wi  dhu  vaew-ulz — dliai  bee  u  chaak-heti  zoa?] 
what's  up  with  the  fowls — they  are  cackling  so? 

Why  's-n  hold  thy  bawl,  neet  bide  there  chacklin,  same's  an  old 
hen  avore  day  I 

Ckacklt,  to  chatter  loudlf.     "  Do  ee  hold  yer  chacilf." 

Pulman,  Kmtic  Sitlthes,  p.  83, 

CHACKLY  [chaaklee]  adj.     Chattering,  talkative. 

I  niver  didn  zee  no  jis  ckackly  maaid's  you  be,  niver  in  all  my 
born  days.  You  do  keep  on  chackle,  chackle,  chackh,  from  day's- 
light  to  dark  night 

Ee,  mine  leoue  sastren,  uoIeweX  are  lefdi 

'\  noat  >e  ckakdt  Eue. 

^  ben  hwon  heo  tutueS  ileid,  ne  con  bulen  iaktlta. 

Ancrtn  Rraile,  p.  66. 

CHAIN  [chai'n,  rarely  chaa'yn],  sb.  A  weaver's  warp.  In  this 
semi-manufacturing  district  many  of  the  technical  terms  are  quite 
peculiar,  and  quite  different  &om  those  used  to  express  the  same 
process  or  thing  in  the  Northern  Counties.  The  warp,  of  whatever 
material,  whether  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  or  flax  (all  of  which 
are  woven  in  the  district),  is  always  the  chavn.  Ckaayn  is  the 
form  used  by  the  agricultural  class  for  the  ordinary  ehain ;  they 
know  nothing  of  the  weaver's  technicalities.     See  Abb,  Beer. 

CHAIN-BEAM  [chai'n-bee-m],  sb.  One  of  the  long  rollers, 
extending  the  full  width  of  a  loom,  on  which  is  carefully  wound 
the  series  of  threads  composing  the  warp  or  chain,  which  is  to 
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form  the  ground-work  of  the  cloth.  As  the  weaving  progresses, 
the  chain  is  unwound  from  its  beam  and  rewound  at  precisely  the 
same  rate  upon  the  cloth-beam  (q.  v.).     Ste  Beam. 

CHAIR  [checTir,  chae'ur].    The  invariable  fracture  in  this  word, 
making  it  a  distinct  dissyllable  is  no  modern  corruption. 


Chayfre  {chayier,  h.).     Cathedra. — Promp.  Pars. 

A  cheytr  by-fore  t^  chemiK!,  \tx  diarcoie  bienned, 
W»ti  Bniy>ed  for  Syt  GaH«ii,  grayjiely  wilh  clot*). 

Sir  Cawayni,  1.  875. 

Ry)l  byfore  godej  ckaytrt.—E.  AlliU  Poem,  The  Pearl,  I,  885. 
Nabigo-de-no3ar  noble  in  his  chayer. — R.  CUannat,  1.  tllS. 
CH.MTY  [chaitee],  adj.     Neat,  trim,  nice;  tidy  in  appearance, 
as  well  as  attractive  in  manner. 

[Uur-z  u  chai'tee  lee'dl  uum-un,]  she  is  a  neat  little  woman. 

CHALK  [chau-1:].  Publicans  are  accustomed  to  keep  the  score 
by  chalk  marks  behind  the  door,  hence  to  be  [f^aiciii/aup]  is  to  be 
entered  as  a  debtor ;  and  so  the  Cockney  slang,  "  walk  yo jr  chalki  " 
is  to  abscond  without  paying  your  debts.     Sa  Hang-up. 

CHALK-LINE  [chau"k  luyn].  The  string  used  by  carpenters 
to  strike  a  line ;  also  the  Hne  struck  by  the  chalked  string,  "To 
walk  a  chalk-\mt"  is  to  be  very  circumspect  in  conduct,  not  to 
deviate  from  the  straight  path  of  duty;  very  far  removed  from 
**  walking  chalks." 

I  ehalie,  as  a  caipenter  doth  his  tymber  with  his  lyne  to  square  it. 

Pahgrmit. 

CHAM  [chaain],  v.     To  chew ;  to  masticate. 

[Aay  bee  dhaat  wai-k^  neef  aay-d  u-guut  u  beet  u  matt,  aay 
kbod-n  chaa-m  ut,]  I  am  so  weak,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  meat,  I  could 
not  masticate  it. 

[Dhu  bas  dhing  tu  bring  aup  yuung  laa'rks  wai,  ez  chaa-m 
buurd-n  buad'ur,]  the  best  thing  to  bring  up  young  larks  with,  is 
chewed  bread  and  butter.  Often  said  to  me,  as  a  boy,  by  an  old 
weaver  bird-fancier. 

Champ  is  literary,  unknown  to  dialect  speakers. 

I  chamme  a  Ihjmg  small  b} 
the  breed  in  your  mouthe  or  ( 

CHANCE  [chaa-ns],  v.  t.    To  risk ;  to  speculate  on. 
[Aa-l  chaans  ut,  linee-aew !]  I'll  run  the  risk  of  it,  anyhow ! 
You  'ont  take  no  less?    No,  nat  a  varden.     Well  then,  I  tell  ce 
hot  'tis— I'll  hab'm  an'  chance  it. 
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CHANDLER'S  CUT  [chaan-lurz  kuut],  sb.  A  joint  of  beef, 
cut  from  the  flank. 

CHANGE  [chanj],  jA     A  shift. 

An  old  woman  who  had  got '  leave  out '  from  the  Union,  came 
to  asic  in  all  seriousness  if  "you  wid  be  so  kind,  mum,  as  to  give 
me  a  c/iartgt—eens  I  can  put-n  away  in  there — 'cause  I  zim  1  should 
like  to  be  a-buried  'spcctable  like,  I  know  they'd  let  me  keep-m, 
vor  they  be  very  well  to  we  old  women  like,  and  they  wid-n  take-n 
away  vrom  me,  you  know,  mum." 


CHANNEL  [chan-ul],  si.  and  v.    Kennel;  gutter. 
Money  was  borrowed  at  Wellington  for  "  paying  xa6 channelling" 
th2  streets. 

Ciandlt  (or  eandl.  P.)  ofa  strele.     Canalis  aguagiuirt. — Pmmf.  Parv. 
CHANNEI^BONE  [chanl  boaun].     The  collar-bone  (com.). 

The  felt  dart  fell  through  his  ckantul-iom, 
Pierc'd  through  his  shoulder's  upper  part,  and  set  his  spirit  gone. 

Chapman,  Homtr's  Iliad,  B,  XVII,  1.  366. 

CHANY  [chai'nee],  sb.  China,  or  earthenware  of  the  finer  sort 
— as  distinguished  from  doam  (q.  v.). 

[Twaud-n  noa'un  u  yur  tloa'm,  twuz  ractil  chainte,  aay  tuul  ee,] 
it  was  none  of  your  crockery,  it  was  real  china,  I  tell  you. 

CHAPE  [cheeup],  sb.  The  loop  on  harness,  on  a  sword- 
scabbard,  or  on  any  leather  strap,  close  to  the  buckle,  through 
which  the  end  of  the  strap  is  passed. 

Here  knyfes  were  \-chaptd  nit  with  bras, 
But  al  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  »e1. 

Chauctr,  Prehgue,  \.  365. 
Cliapt  of  a  schethe  (sheede,  K.  (chede,  H),     S^irula.—Promp,  Parv. 
A  fhaft.     Ckappe  Jefeurreaa  S espie.—Colgravt  (Sherwood). 
Chappe.     Locket  of  a  scabbard. — Colgrave. 


ll'ajud^ 


A.  Wat,  1395.     Fifty  Earliest  With,  p,  4,  L  1 


CHARLOCK  [chaar-lik,  chaar-lauk],  sb.  Wild  mustard— h>m//V 
arveniU  (always).  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  troublesome 
of  weeds, 
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CHARM  [chaa-rm],  v.  t.  To  cure  some  disease  by  means 
supposed  to  be  supernatural ;  as[tu  chaa-rm  zuunrur-vauyi]  (freckles) 
— [tu  chaa-rm  wau'urts]  warts;  (ilie  w  is  always  sounded  in  thia 
word).  If  the  cure  be  perfected,  they  are  said  to  ba  [chaa-rmd 
uwai'],  charmed  away. 

CHARMIN  [chaaTmeen],  adj.     Well  in  health. 

[VVuul,  Saalee,  un  aew  bee  yiie'?  Oaf^aa-nn»n,  Jan,  dhanglcee, 
aewz  yur-zuul-?]  well,  Sally,  and  how  are  you?  Oh  very  well, 
John,  thank  you,  how  is  yourself? 

CHATTER-BAG  [chaafur  baig],  sb.  Chatter-box;  a  silly 
chatterer. 

He's  a  chatttr-bag  sort  of  a  fuller — never  can't  get  much  sense 
out  o'  un. — Oct.  9,  1885. 

CHATTERY  [chaafuree].  When  a  package  of  glass  or  crockery 
has  any  of  its  contents  broken,  the  pieces  rattle  together  when  the 
case  is  moved,  and  are  said  to  [chaaiuree]. 

I  count  there  idn  none  o'm  a-brokt,  I  don't  year  none  o'm  chattery. 

CHAUNGY  [chau'njee],  adv.  Changeable;  applied  to  the 
weather;  unsettled. 

We  baint  gwain  vor  t'  ave  much  rain  I  ziro,  but  'tis  ekaungy 
sort  o'  weather  like; 

Th'art  10  deeve  as  a  Haddick  in  changy  wealher. — Exaiffar  Scalding,  I.  132. 

CHEAP  [cheep],  adj.  The  superlative  absolutes  of  cheap  are 
"so  cheap's  a  dog  in  a  halfpenny" — i.  e.  at  the  cost  of  a  halfpenny; 
"  so  cheap's  buU-bcef,"  and  "cheap's  dirt."   See  IV.  S.  Gram.  p.  aa. 

CHEAT  [chait],  sb,  A  loose  shirt  front.  The  name  of  course 
implies  that  the  article  is  worn  as  a  counterfeit  for  clean  linen ; 
sometimes  called  a  dicky. 

CHEATERY  [chai'turee],  sb.    Swindling,  cheating. 
[Dhur  waud-n  noa  faeur  plaay  tau-1,  twuz  chaituree,  aui  oa  ut,] 
there  was  no  fair  play  at  all — it  was  cheating,  all  of  it. 

CHEESE  [cheei],  sb.  i.  The  quantity  or  charge  of  ground  apples 
in  cider  making,  which  is  put  into  the  press  at  one  time.  The 
grinding  of  the  apples  and  piling  the  pummy  (q.  v.)  upon  the  press 
with  Lnyers  of  straw  is  called  putting  up  a  cheese.  The  pile  of  apples 
and  straw,  after  being  pressed  down  very  lightly  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  then  sliced  down  on  all  sides,  and  the  cuttings  are 
piled  on  the  top  of  the  central  mass,  which  is  again  pressed  down, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  till  the  pile,  originally  five  feet  square, 
becomes  a  solid  cake  of  one-fourth  the  size.  "This  operation  is 
called  "  workin'  the  cheese"    See  Dish. 

A  farmer  told  me  he  had  drawn  out  a  "aAet-chfese"  for  the 
pheasants.     That  is,  he  had  taken  the  spent  apples  after  pressing, 
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and  placed  them  near  a  covert     The  birds  are  fond  or  scratching 
and  picking  up  the  pips. 

2.  The  round  flat  seeds  of  the  Marsh  Mallow,  Children  are 
fond  of  eating  them  when  green  and  soH. 

3.  In  dancing,  a  lady  makes  a  e/ieese  when  she  twists  round  and 
suddenly  stoops  down  so  as  to  cause  her  skirt  to  be  inflated  and 
distended. 

Nathan  Hogg  {Leiters,  p.  25)  says  :  "  Having  once  been  asked  to 
define  the  term  '  making  a  cheese,'  a  country  friend  present  favoured 
the  company  with  the  following  explanation ;  '  Way  yu  mist  turn 
round  tu  ur  dree  times,  and  go  quat.' " 

CHEESE-RACK  [chee'z  raak],  sb.  A  tier  of  shelves  found  in 
every  cheese-room  on  which  the  newly-made  cheeses  are  placed  to 
dry,  and  to  harden  by  exposure  to  ihe  air. 

CHEESE-WRING  [chee-z-ring],  sb.  (Always.)  A  cheese-press, 
found  in  every  dairy.  A  rock  at  Lynton  is  called  "The  Devil's 
Cheese^wring."    See  Cider-press. 

CHEMY  [shlimee].     See  Shimmy. 

CHERRYBUMZ  [chuureebumz],  sb.  Cherubim.  The  fat- 
faced,  winged  baby  heads  so  often  seen  painted  and  carved  in 
country  churches. 

[An'jeculz-n  ehuureehuumz],  angels  and  cherubim. 

CHERRY  ODDS  [chuur-ee  audz,  dmuree  audzez],  si.  i. 
Cherry-stones.     (Always.) 

Don't  you  zwaller  the  cherry  odds,  Billy. 

a.  A  game  of  pitch,  played  with  cherry-stones. 

Jim,  wi't  thee  play  to  cherry  odds  ?    'As  a-got  any? 

CHERRY  PIE  [chuur-ee  puy].  The  heliotrope— so  called  from 
its  scent 

CHEST  [chiis-(t],  sb.    The  rows  of  com  in  the  ear. 
Capical  sort  o'  wheat,  'tis  most  always  zix  and  zeb'tn  chested — 
/.  e.  there  are  usually  six  or  seven  rows  of  grain  in  a  single  ear, 

CHEST  FOUNDERED  [chils-vuuwndurd].  Said  of  a  horse, 
having  a  certain  affection  of  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

CHIBBOLE  [chib-oal],  sb.  A  young  onion  with  the  green  stalk 
attached  (always).  A  favourite  addition  to  salad.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  identical  with  the  Florentine  market  patois  for 
cipSlla.  This  should  throw  some  light  upon  whence  we  received 
the  onion.  Our  West  Country  pronunciation  of  chibbole  is  altogether 
different  from  the   French    cibouh,  or  the  soft   Spanish    cebblla 
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[Ihiwoalyu],  and  would  seem  to  point  to  Italy  rather  ilian  to  Spain 
or  France, 


_     [.  1.  310. 

Sm  also  lb.  (B  )  p.  VI.  1.  396,  and  (A.)  p.  vii.  I.  z8l. 

ChyiDlh,  herbe.     Cinidtus.—PrBinp.  Parti. 

0,F,     ScipBulIi:  The  sea  onion.— Co/froM. 

Chebole,  a.  yong  onion,     ChioL — Puii^ravt. 

As  St.  James's,  Greenwich,  Tibals, 

Where  (he  acorns,  plump  as  chibali. 

Soon  shall  change  both  kind  and  name, 

And  proclaim  them  ihe  king's  game. 

Bm  yonson,  Masqui,  GipHa  Melamorpheiid,  p.  1. 

CHICKABIDDIES  [chikabideez].  Child's  name  for  fowls  or 
poultry  in  general 

Go  and  see  the  piuty  chickabiddies. 

CHICKEN  [chik-een].  The  plural  of  chick,  Chidiens  is 
unknown.     Sie  Note,  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  7. 

CHIEL  [chee-ul].     i.  Child:  the  only  form  in  the  singular. 
[U  checul  wuz  u-buum  tu  dath'  aup-m  taewn  laas  nai't,]  a  child 
was  burnt  to  death  up  in  (the)  town  last  nighL 

Also  commonly  used  in  addressing  or  speaking  of  adults,  even 
older  than  the  speaker.  A  person  might  say  to  his  or  her  mother 
or  grandfather,  or  to  any  one  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  [Doa'n 
ee  bleev  ut,  eheful^  don't  you  believe  it,  cliild.  See  W.  S.  Gram. 
p.  7. 

For  i  not  in  ^is  world  '  hou  \&\  wor)ii  ckihi  (i.  t,  man}, 
Schal  eucr  wite  of  my  wo  ■  wijiouie  me  selue. 

William  oj  Paltrmt,  Wenaalf,  1.  541. 
3.  A  female  infant. 

Well,  Missus,  zo  you  be  about  agee-an  1  Well,  what  is  it  thee-as 
time,  a  chid  or  a  bwoy  ? 

Shtphird  (taking  up  the  child).     Mercy  on's  !  a  bame, 
A  very  ptetly  bame  1    A  boy  or  a  thild,  I  wonder  ? 

Wintii's  Talt,  III.  3. 

CHILL  [chdl],  sb.  i.  A  very  bad  kind  of  cold :  such  as  pro- 
duces secondary  symptoms ;  also  a  common  cold. 

[Kaecht  u  chul-  aul  oa'vur,  zabm  wiks  ugaun  kaum  Vniydee, 
un  aa'n  u-dued  u  stroak  siinz,]  (I)  caught  a  cold  all  over,  seven 
weeks  ago  next  Friday,  and  (I)  have  not  done  a  stroke  (of  work) 
since. 

Rilh  as  |ie  hous-hennes  :  vppon  londe  hacchen, 
Anil  cherichen  her  chekoiiys  :  ffro  ehtU  of  J>e  wynter, 
Rytb  so  ^e  hende  ^le  :  >«  heyere  of  hem  all. 

taii^aiid,  Riek.  lie  Ride,  p.  11.  1,  143. 
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Mai  no  peny-Ale  hem  paye  :  ne  no  pece  of  Dacim, 
Bote  hit  weore  Frescli  Flesch  ;  or  dies  Fisch  I-Fritct, 
Bofie  chaud  and  pluschaud  :  for  ckele  of  heore  Mawe. 

Fieri  Ptaa.  (A)  p.  Vl[.  L  297,     See  also  AytnHte  of  Imuyt,  p.  75. 
Bole  if  ;e  me  heipe  vp  lo  dniwe  :  ^  rajiere  out  of  |ns  fenne, 
Wi)i  colde  chile  ich  worfi  a-slawe  :  ne  go  y  neuere  henne. 

Sir  Ferumkras,  I.  2]3t. 

a.  V.  To  make  slightly  warm, 

[Sh'l  UT  chM  dhu  suydur  ?]  shall  I  warm  the  cider  ? 
[Draap  u  diH  wau^dr  vur  dh-au-s,]  drop  of  slightly  wanned  water 
for  the  horse. 

CHILL-BLADDER  [chiil'-bbdur],  sb.  A  chilblain.  (Very 
com.) 

CHILLER  [chdlur].     Children.    See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  7. 

CHILLER-MAS  [chiil'ur  mus].     Innocents  day. 

Friday,  quotha,  a  dismal  day  I 
CAil>lermas-iay  this  year  was  Friday. 

Sir  John  Oidcoitle,  quoted  by  Nares. 

CHIMCHAM,  CHIM  TO  CHAM  [cheem-chaam,  cheem  tu 

chaam],  sb.  Undecided  talk ;  beating  about  the  bush  j  hindering 
a  tradesman  with  inquiries,  without  at  last  giving  him  an  order. 
See  Click  to  clack. 

You  niver  can't  get  no  sense  like  out  o'  un,  'cause  he's  always  so 
vuU  o'  chiin  chain. — July  1886:  said  of  a  certain  candidate  for 
Parliament  in  this  division. 


OlTwent  llie  chai^,  and  back  went  Oan, 
An'  the  stump  went  half-a.mile. 

Pulmaa,  Rustic  Sittcies,  p.  2g. 

CHIM-CHAMMING  [cheem- chaam -een]. 

[Wee'sh  Miisnur  Uurxhuts  wiid-n  km  een  yuur  cheem-chaatifeen, 
ee  doa'n  wau'n  noa'urt,]  (IJ  wish  Mr.  Richards  would  not  come 
in  here  hindering  nith  his  mquiries — he  does  not  want  (to  buy) 
anything. 

CHIMLEY  BACK  [chiim-lee  baak].  i.  A  large  iron  plate  which 
stands  at  the  hack  of  the  hearth,  where  wood  fires  are  used.  Its 
use  is  to  protect  the  wall,  which  wotild  be  liable  to  be  much 
battered  by  heavy  logs  being  thrown  against  it,  and  also  to  be 
burnt  out  by  constant  fire  against  it.     See  Iron-back. 

2.  The  back  of  a  hearth  fire-place  where  there  is  no  iron  plate. 
This  is  generally  built  specially  to  bear  fire  and  blows.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  a  space  some  three  feet  or  more  square,  built  up 
with  rows  of  small  slates  placed  on  edge,  each  row  sloping  differently 
to  that  next  to  it. 
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CHIMI-EY-BAR  [chiimlee-baar].  A  bar  generally  of  iron, 
though  sometimes  of  wood,  placed  across  the  large  chimneys  where 
wood  fuel  is  burnt;  upon  this  bar  are  hung  the  lcAiim'lee-krhks,'\ 
chimley- crooks  [g.  v.),  by  which  the  kettles  and  crocks  {q.  v.)  are 
suspended  over  the  fire.  This  bar  is  usually  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  from  the  hearth. 

CHIMLEYBREAST  [chiimlee  bnis].  The  projection  of 
masonry  into  a  room,  which  contains  the  fire-place  and  the 
chimney  above  it.  It  is  common  to  find  a  chimUy-breasl  in  the 
bedrooms  of  old  houses  with  no  fireplace  in  them,  and  containing 
only  the  great  chimney  of  the  room  below. 

CHIMLEY-CROOK  [chilmlee-krfeok].  A  peculiar  kind  of 
pot-hook,  having  a  contrivance  of  notches  by  which  it  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the 
pots  suspended  over  the  fire. 

CHIMMER  [chtfm'ur,  chuum'ur],  sb.  Chamhtr  (always  so 
pronounced).  A  bedroom;  upstairs  generally;  any  room  above 
the  ground-floor,  but  never  upon  it. 

[Wuur  bee  dhu  wauy'ts?  Aup-m  dh-feol"  fAam'ar,]  where  are  the 
scales  ?     Up  in  the  wool-chamber. 

[Wuur-zmaudhur?  Aup-m  rr/iu/n-wr,]  where's  mother?  Up-stairs. 

[Kaar  dhu  bai'gz  atip-m  dhu  kau'rn  cAiim'ur,']  carry  the  sacks  up 
in  the  corn-chamber — i.  e.  the  granary.     See  House, 

CHINE  [chuyn],  si.  i.  The  backbone ;  the  line  of  the  spinal 
marrow  in  any  animal. 

A  butcher  would  direct  his  apprentice  thus :  [Muyn  un  kuut-n 
fae'ur  daewn  driie  dhu  chuyn,']  be  sure  to  cut  it  (the  carcase)  fairly 
down  through  the  tine  of  the  spine. 

Chynt  of  beslya  bakke.    S/ina.—Proinfi.  Patv. 
Chyttt  of  a  beest.     Eschinc.  — Falsgravt. 

2.  The  joint  with  the  ribs  in  it,  except  in  a  sheep,  is  called  the 

[U  pees  u  chuyn  u  beif,]  a  piece  of  chine  of  beef. 
[U  chuyn  u  patirk,]  a  chine  of  pork, 

3.  The  projecting  rim  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves,  beyond 
the  head  of  a  cask,  never  called  chime  now.  It  Is  very  common  to 
hear :  He  'ont  hold,  the  c/iine  o'  un's  a-biokt — /.  e.  the  cask  will  not 
hold  hquid. 

And  now  so  longe  hath  the  lappe  i-ronne, 

1'il  ttiat  almosi  al  empty  is  the  loone. 

The  sireara  of  lyf  now  droppith  on  the  ckymSe. 

Chaiutr,  Kitvis  Prslosiu,  39. 
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CHINE-HOOPS  [chuyn-feops].  The  two  end  hoops  on  a  cask, 
which  cover  the  chine  or  projection  of  the  slaves  beyond  the  head  j, 
usually  much  stouter  than  the  others. 

CHIN-STAY,  CHIN-STRAP  [cheen--stai,  cheen-straap],  ib. 
The  strap  passing  round  the  jaws  of  a  horse,  by  which  the  bridle 
is  fastened- 


CHIPPINGS  [chiip-eenz],  j^.//.  Stones  or  road-metal  broken 
very  small  so  as  to  be  used  instead  of  gravel.  In  these  days  of 
"asphalt"  pavements  chippings  aie  made  and  sold  in  '  large 
quantities. 

To  4  loads  Westlngh  chipping  delirered    .    ,    £\  V-  <^^< 

t'rem  a  Bill.  \t&$. 

CHITLINGS  [chUfleenz],  sb.    Chitterlings.    The  small  intes- 
tine of  the  pig — usually  fried  as  a  great  delicacy  amongst  the  poor. 
See  Knotungs. 

CHITTERY  [chiit-uree],  v.  t.  To  twitter;  to  chirp;  to 
chatter ;  to  whisper. 

[Aew  dhu  spaa'mz  diie  £hii-uree!\  how  the  sparrows  do  twitter ! 

They  maaidens  11  bide  there  ehiitertn  vore  darknighti  let  em 
alone — i.  f.  until  dark. 

ia  menj-e  \t  coDtisy  longage  fs  apeyred,  and  som  vie^  strange  wUffing, 
ckyttryng,  banfn^  and  garryn[;,  (pisbittyng. 

Trevisa,  Dettr.  ef  Brit.  1.  163. 
Chytiryn  as  hyrdys,  supra  in  ehatetyngi. — Pmmp.  Parv. 
Byrilis 


CHIZZLY  [chiiilee],  adj.    Gritty,  sharp :  said  of  earth  or  sand. 

Ter'ble  graul  (gravel)  this  yer,  'bout  wearin  out  anybody's  boots 
like,  tis  so  chistly. 

CHOICE  [chauys],  adj.  Setting  great  store  by;  particular  in 
keeping  select ;  careful  of. 

[I'uur'ubl  ehauys  mae'un  baewt-s  dhingz,]  very  particular  man  as 
to  his  live  stoclc. 

[Ati-n-kau  nun  chauys  oavur  ur  daaTturz,]  extremely  careful  of 
het  daughters. 

CHOLLER[chaulTir],j^.  (Very  com.)  r.  The  jaw;  the  cheek; 
the  covering  of  the  lower  jaw  of  man  or  beast;  the  hanging  lip 
of  a  hound  or  pointer  dog.    The  er  termination  in  this  word  is 
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analogous  to  that  in  Ugger,  ioe-tr,  and  is  of  course  redundant 
A.-Sax.  ctole,  the  jaw. 

[Huuglee  leokeen  uum'un — dhu  ehaul'urz  oa  ur  du  ang  daewn 
aae'umz  u  bfeol  duug,]  ugly-looking  woman — her  checks  hang  down 
like  a  bull-dog's. 

[Plaii-r,  dh-oal  Baub-v  u-gauf  u  guurt  uump-  rai't  een  dhu 
chaulur  oa  un,]  please,  sir,  the  old  Bob  (a  horse)  has  a  great 
hump  (swelling)  right  on  his  cheek. 

n  boihe  twoo  halues, 
is  chynne  '  wyfli  chaynes  of  yren  i 
William  of  Paltrmt,  Gala  of  AlhaHdtr,  1.  1 1 18. 

3.  The  gills  of  a  fish. 

The  way  to  \groa-pu'\,  gropy  (y.  i-.)  is  to  tickle'n,  gin  you  can  slip 
your  vingers  into  the  ckolUrs  o'  un. 

CHOLLYWABBLES  [chauliwaubli],  sb.   Looseness ;  diarrhcea. 

CHOOGEY,  CHOOGEY-PIG  [chJrog-ec].  The  child's  name 
for  a  pig. 

[Yuur,  Bdl'ee !  kau'in  un  lee  dhu  chlog-uz^  here,  Billy  I  come 
and  see  the  piggies. 

A  common  play  with  very  little  children  is  to  take  the  toes 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  beginning  with  the  great  toe  and 
changing  with  each  line. 

This  choegey-p\g  went  to  ma.rkct, 

TbU  cheegty-pig  stayed  B.I  home. 

This  cheagey-pii^  had  some  meat. 

This  thoogry-fig  had  got  none, 

Thia  ekeogty-fiig  said  squeak  \  squeak  I  squeak  I 

Give  me  some  too,  then,  JoaD  1 

CHOOK !  [chfeog !  er  chfeok !].  The  call  to  a  pig.  Farm 
maid-servants  when  shouting  to  tne  pigs,  cry  out  in  a  very  shrill 
tone  [chio-eek  I  cfiio-eek  f],  and  the  pigs  come  running  and  scampering 
from  all  directions.     See  Turr. 

CHOP  [chaup],  sb.     t.  An  exchange ;  a  barter. 

[Wur-s  buy  dhik  au's?  Aay  ded-n  buy  un — aay  ad-n  een  n 
chaup^  where  didst  buy  that  horse?  I  did  not  buy  him,  1  bod 
him  in  an  exchange. 

2.  V.  To  exchange.     Set  Rap,     AIso_;f^,  to  be  undecided. 
You  never  can't  depend  'pon  hi,  a's  always  choppin  and  changin 

about — one  day  one  tiling,  another  day  another. 
I  chtfpr  o[  chaonge. 

3.  V.  I.  and  tb.  Hunting.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fox 
or  hare  is  so  surrounded  by  the  hounds  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  running  away  and  of  thus  showing  sport,  but  ia  caught  and 
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kilted  when  first  found,  before  he  can  get  off.     This  Is  called  a 
'chop' 

Bad  luck,  the  hounds  dtopped  a  fox  in  Tripp  brake,  and  after 
that  'twaa  a  blank. 

CHOP  [chaup],  ib.  The  cheek,  or  half  of  the  under  jaw  of  a 
pig  when  cured  (always).  We  know  nothing  of  "Bath  chaps" 
and  "  ra-Martrchops"  have  to  be  so  distinguished. 

CHOPS  [chaups],  ^.  The  checks  or  jaws  of  a  person ;  the  lips 
of  a  dog. 

[lik'een  uz  chaups,~}  licking  his  chops. 

CHORE  [choar],  s6.     A  job  ;  a  piece  of  business,  or  work. 

Always  so  pronounced — in  daily  use.  I  much  doubt  Nares' 
remark  (p.  156),  "I  have  Uttie  doubt  it  was  pronounced  cheer." 

[U  ckoar  u  wuurk,]  a  job  of  work.  [U  puurdee  chotfr/'\  a 
pretty  job  I  [Aay-d  u-guuf  u  mUdleen  choa-r  vur  tu  puut  een 
dhik  liln'tum,]  I  had  a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  put  in  that  lintel. 

[Dbaat  wui  jUs  chpa-r-z  aay  aan  u-aenid-z-aebm  yuur,]  that  was 
such  a  job  as  I  have  not  had  these  seven  years, 

U  maa-j'n  choa-r  =  a  diHicutty. 

Going  over  a  bill  for  labour,  with  a  Culmstock  man,  the  pa)'ee 
said,  "  There's  a  good  many  chores  I  'ant  a  put  down  at  all,  sir." — 
SepL  2,  1886. 

Wale  a  weob  b«on,  et  one  rtem,  mid  one  watcie,  wel  ibieched  7 

Antral  RrmU,  p.  32+     Set  also  Ji.  p.  36. 
By  mch  poor  passion  u  Ihe  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  lA/irei, 
Am.  and  Cttapatra,  Act  IV.  tc.  13.     See  also  Ib.  Act  V.  sc.  3. 
VoT  when  tha  ihodsl  be  about  iha  Veavline's  chuirs  Ika  wut  spudlee  out  the 
Yemon,  and  sereedle  over  mun. — Ex.  Said.  T.  223. 

CHORE-WOMAN  [choaT  uum-un].    Char-woman  (always). 

CHORE-WORK,  [choar  wuurk].  Job  work— i.  a  piece-work, 
by  either  sex — not  paid  for  by  daily  wages. 

[.^y  gut  lab'm  shUI'eenz  rigiur,  un  aay  gits  u  gfeod  beet  u 
choar  wuurk,']  I  have  eleven  shillings  (per  week)  regular  (wages), 
and  I  get  a  good  deal  of  piece-work. 

CHORER  [choaTur].  A  char-woman  ;  also  any  person,  male  or 
female,  working  at  odd  work  and  not  regular  employment. 

CHORING  [choa'reen],  tb.    Charing;  house-work  by  the  day. 

[Uur  kaa'n  saaT  vuuree  muuch  tu  chea-rem,]  she  cannot  earn 
Very  much  at  charing.  I  have  never  heard  this  word  pronounced 
in  any  of  its  forms  except  with  long  0/  char  ^  chaar  is  never 
heard. 
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CHORY  [choa-ree],  v.  i.  To  char.  To  go  out  M  work  by  the 
day,  as  an  indoor  servant :  spoken  only  of  women. 

Is  your  wife  at  home  ?  [Noa,  mum  I  uurz  u-goo*  tu  ehoa'ree 
vtir  miis'us  Joa'unz  tu  shau'p,]  no,  ma'am  1  she  is  gone  to  char  foi 
Mrs.  Jones  at  the  shop. 

[Uur  du  choaree,  haun  uur  kn  git'  ut,]  she  chars,  when  she  can  get 
it  (to  do). 

Veet  BTore  oil,  avore  Voak,  tlia  wnt  lastree,  snd  lowtee,  and  ckeiaree,  and 
^klee,  and  tear,  make  wise,  at  anjrbody  pasieth. — Ex.  SevlJ.  1.  290. 

CHOW  [chuw],  V.  and  sb.     To  chew,  feed. 
[Aay  kaan  chuw  mee  mait,]  I  cannot  chew  my  ft>od. 
[Neef  uun'ee  uur  kud  chvuu'ee,  uur-d  git  au'n,]  if  only  she  could 
masticate,  she  would  get  on. 

[Ee-z  prau-pur  oa'f  uz  chuw^  he  is  quite  off  his  feed — i.  e.  has 
no  appetite. 

ChaoKit,  supra  in  thaoen. 

Chmnynge  (or  chewjnge.  P.).  mailuaeai. — Fromp.  Parv. 

CHOWDER.     &(JowDER. 

CHOWER  [chuw-ur],  v.  i.    To  grumble.    See  Jower. 

CHOWRE.     See  Jower. 

CHOW  THE  QUEED  [chuw  dha  kweed].    To  chew  the  cud. 

Well,  John,  how  is  the  cow  ?  [Au*  I  uur-z  badl  zr,  uur-z  ae'ubl 
Tur  tu  chuw  ur  kwerd,'\  oh  I  she  is  better,  sir,  she  is  able  to  chew 
her  cud.     Compare  a  sailor's  "quid." 

The  pankin'  bulticlu  now 
Lies  under  shady  heydgea  COoI, 
Er  else  knee-deep  tXaat  in  the  pool. 
At  eyie  tKet  quid  Xi  (how  ; 

PulmoH,  Ruttu  Stdcha,  p.  ao. 

CHRISTENING-VAULT  [kiirsneen  vault].    Font  in  a  church. 

April  23,  i88z.  Minehead.  [Bae'un  ee  gwa-In  tu  l^ok  tu  dhoa) 
kirs-neen  vau'itf]  are  you  not  going  to  look  at  the  old  font?  said 
twice  by  middle-aged  woman,  sexton's  wife. 

CHRISTIAN  [kiir-steen].  A  human  being.  A  horse  or  d<^  is 
very  often  described  as  [su  sai'nsubl-z  u  i^rs/een,']  as  sensible  as  a 
human  being. 

The  usual  response  of  Neapolitans  when  remonstrated  wtth 
for  cruelty  to  animals  is  "  non  sono  Cristiani." 

CHRISTMAS  [kuurs-mus],  si.  Any  evergreen  used  for  Christ- 
mas or  other  decoration,  whether  holly,  mistletoe,  or  other  j  called 
also  [iuursmuieert,}  christmasing. 

Miss  Warren  've  a-zen'  me  up  arter  some  Chriitmat,  vor  to  put 
up  in  the  school,  'cause  th'  Inspector's  comin.     May  1886. 
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-  CHRlSTMASINGpcuurs-museen],  verbal  j^.  Keeping Chrisl mas 
convivially. 

We  ant  a-bad  no  [iuurs-museen]  de  year — tidn  not  a  bit  same's 
use' tOi 

CHUCK  [chuuk],  V.     To  choke. 

[Aay  bee  dhaat  druy  aay  bee  fiit  tu  chuuk-,'\  I  am  so  thirsty, 
J  am  ready  to  cboke.  [Smeech  unuuf'  tu chtmi  dbu  daevl,]  dust 
enough  to  choke  the  devil. 

Zo  vishin'  we  tnus'  slap 

Till  Autumn's  vioods  da  clej^ie  the  Mream, 

O*  weeds  tliat  eiucii  eD,  ronk  and  green. 

Putman,  Rustic  Siiteha,  p.  30. 
I'm  dty,  just  chuck'd—9.  drap  a  ale, 
I'll  then  puiieed  to  tul  me  tale. 

Nathan  Hegg,  Lttlirs,  p.  53. 

CHUCKE-HEAD  [chuukl-aid],  sb.  A  gawky  ;  a  stupid  person  ; 
a  fool.  Hence  chuckle -headed,  daft,  idiotic,  thick-headed.  (Botli 
very  com.)     See  Pulman,  Rustic  Sketckts,  p.  84, 

CHUCKS  [chuuks].     The  cheeks;  of  a  dog-the  hps. 
[Dhu  chuuks  oa  ur-z  zu  huuT'd-z  a  chuiii'ee,]  the  cheeks  of  hei 
is  so  red  as  a  cherry. 

Tby  buzzom  thucit  wet 


)r  (he  Prenceases,  sweet  souls, 
rose  chucks,  and  (Llicn  polls. 
POer  Pindar.     R.yal  Vuit  to 


CHUFF  [chuuf],  adj.  Surly  in  manner,  boorish,  brusque,  stiff 
and  unbending.     (Obs.  as  a  sb.) 

[Dhai  doa-n  luyk  aawur  niie  skwuyur  vuutee  wuul,  ee-z  zu 
tiiuriibl  chvuf^  they  don't  like  our  new  squire  very  well,  he  is  so 
very  stiff  and  surly  m  manner. 


>i  bt  ehtiffe. 

Cetgrave. 

A  ckufft:  Fninctopia,  mnsche  fbuyn. 
A  rkh  ckuffe:  Kranc-goulier. 
A/atfhuffe:  Un  gros  manouffle. — SAemieod. 

CIDER-MUCK  Csuydur  rauuk],  sb. 
presfi,  aAer  the  cider  ha^  been  extracted. 

CIVIL  [stivl],  adj.    Respectable;   well   conducted.    Applied 
usually  to  a  servant  or  small  tradesman. 
Quiet,  civii  sort  of  a  young  woman. 
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CIVIL  [sdvee'ul],  a4j-  Polite,  mealy-mouthed,  obsequious: 
insincerity  implied. 

[Ee-ztufjiyww/b^eaa^jhe  is  too  civil  by  half:  i.e,  he  is  falsely 
obsequious. 

CLACK  [Ilaak],  sh.     i.  The  valve  of  a  pump. 
[Dhu  tlaa-k  oa-un-z  u-\vae'urd  aewt,  zoa  ybe  kaa'n   spak  dhu 
pluurap  lu  gfa)  viif  ee,]  the  valve  of  it  is  worn  out,  so  you  cannot 

expect  the  pump  to  go  properly. 

2.  sb.  A  small  toothed  wheel  attached  to  the  upper  mill-stone, 
by  which  a  shakinj  of  the  supply  trough  is  kept  up,  and  so  a 
constant  stream  of  corn  is  made  to  flow  into  the  mill.  This  is 
often  called  the  "  mill  clapper"  (y.  7'.)  from  the  noise  it  makes. 

Clappe  or  clakkt  of  a  mylle  (clat,  h,  clalte,  p.).  T-tratanlara.—Pramp.  Pan. 

3.  sb.    Chatter. 

[Oal  dhee  tlaah,  wdt !]  stop  thy  chatter,  wilt ! 

CLAMMER  [tlaam-ur],  sh.  A  pole  or  plank  across  a  stream, 
for  a  rough  footbridge — always  so  called  in  Hill  district. 

If  you  keep  straight  down  you'll  come  to  a  elammer,  and  tother 
zide  o'  the  river,  the  path's  plain  enough.    Direction  received  at 
Cloutshani,  SepL  1883. 
dostDt  remember  whan  Iha  comst  over  tha 

CLAMMY  [tiaam'ee],  adj.  Damp,  moist;  but  not  necessarily 
viscous.  Imperfectly  dried  linen  or  a  moist  hand  are  said  to  be 
clammy. 

This  here  hay  'ont  do  not  eet,  'tis  ter'ble  cla:nmy  vor  all  the 
drowin  day  we've  a-had. 

CLAMS  [tlaamz],  j3.  Clamps,  i.  An  implement  used  for  hold- 
ing blocks  of  stone,  or  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  while  being  lifted  by 
a  crane.  In  shape  it  is  like  a  gigantic  pair  of  booked  scissors 
suspended  by  a  chain  passing  through  two  eyes  corresponding  10 
the  finger  bows.  These  are  drawn  widely  asunder  to  enable  the 
other  ends  to  grasp  their  object.  The  lifting  chain  then  tightens 
them  so  that  the  greater  the  weight  the  tighter  the  grasp.  This 
instrument  is  also  called  3.  pair  0/  elams. 

a.  The  wooden  spring  holders  used  by  shoemakers  and  saddlers. 

CLAP-GATE  [tlaap'-gee-ut].  A  kind  of  wicket,  called  in  many 
parts  a  kissii)g-gate.  Also  a  small  hunting  gate  just  wide  enough 
for  a  horse  to  pass. 

CLAPPATY  [klaaputee],  adv.     In  a  lame  or  limping  manner. 
But  a  auvis  used  to  go  clappaty  like  'pon  thick  voot. 
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CLAPPER  [tlaap  ur],  si.     i.  The  tongue  of  a  bell  (always) ; 
sometimes  called  \x\l-</a/iper. 

A  mu£Qed  peal  is  when  the  dappers  be  a-tied  up  wi'  cloth  or 
baggin. 

Cla^r  of  a  belL     BmiUus.—Promp.  Patv. 


a.  Part  ofacom-mill.    &e  Mill-clapper. 

CLAPPERS  [ilaapurz].  A  rough  contrivance  made  of  three 
small  pieces  of  board,  loosely  tied  together  with  a  thong,  used  by 
boys  to  frighten  birds  from  com.  See  the  words  they  use,  W. 
S.  Gram.  p.  loi. 

CLAPS  [tlaaps],  v.  and  sb.    Clasp. 

Plaise,  sir,  mus  'ave  a  new  tad-lock,  the  claps  o'  the-:is  is  a  broke. 

A  marchBant  wu  Iher  with  a  forked  berd. 
In  mottelej'e,  and  high  on  horse  he  sal, 
Uppon  his  heed  a  Flanndrisch  btver  hat ; 
Ui9  bolus  elapmd  faire  and  fetously. 

Chaaetr,  Pralegiie,  1.  370, 

CLAPS  KNIVE  [tlaaps  naiv],  sb.    Clasp-knife. 

CLAP  EYES  ON  [tlaap  uyz  paun].     To  see ;  to  look  at 
[Aay  noad-n  zu z^on-z  aay  kiaap mee  uyz  fiaun  »n,]  I  recognized 
him  as  soon  as  1  savr  him. 

CLAP  THE  EYE  OVER  [tlaa-p  dhu  uy  oavur].  To  examine; 
to  look  at  carefully. 

[Ee  l^k'ud  vuur'ee  wuul  tu  fuus',  bud  haun  aay-d  u-Waap  mee 
uy  oavurn  aay  zee'd  ee  wiid-n  due',]  he  appeared  all  right  at 
first  (sight),  but  as  soon  as  I  had  examined  him  carefully  I  saw  he 
would  not  da     (Opinion  on  a  horse.    January  1877.) 

CLASH  [klaa'rsh,  or  tlaa-rsh],  sb.  1.  The  grain  or  lines  of 
growth  to  be  seen  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  marking  the  direction  in 
which  it  will  split. 

Hot's  bring  jis  piece  as  that  vor?  why  he  'ont  never  stan,'  he's  a 
cut  right  athurt  the  darsh. 

3.  The  distinctive  appearance  of  different  woods.  A  grainer  in 
imitating  any  kind  of  wood,  when  putting  the  curls  and  markings 
upon  his  grounding,  is  said  to  put  the  \klaa-rsh'\  upon  it. 

CLAT  [tlaat],  sb.  Coarse,  obscene  talk;  swearing  and  general 
bad  language. 

[NiivTir  ded-n  yuur  jis  tlaaf  een  aul  mee  bau*ra  dai-z,]  I  never 
heard  such  foul  language  in  all  my  life. 

CLAT  [daat]  sb.    \.  A  clod ;  a  sod. 
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[Dhik'ee  roa'lur  ul  skwaut  dhu  t/aafs  ubroa'ud,]  that  roller  inll 
squeeze  the  clods  abroad. 

[Aay  wuz  u-foo'us  tu  kuut  tiSe  ur  dree  ilaals,']  I  was  obliged  to  cut 
two  or  tbiee  sods.     [Kaew-tfaa/,]  cow-clat — t.  e.  a  dried  cow-dung. 

a.  V.  and  sh.    To  clout,  to  slap,  to  cuK 

[Zee- !  neef  aay  doan  tlaat  dhu  aid  u  dhee !]  see  if  I  don't  slap 
your  head  1 

[Aa'l  gi  dhce  u  tlaat  uuD'dur  dhu  ynur,]  I'll  give  thee  a  clout  under 
the  ear. 

3.  ib.  A  bunch  of  worms,  having  worsted  drawn  through  them 
for  f/ai'/iVig'.  (catching  eels). 

4.  A  clot— as  a  dat  o'  blid.     So  also  datied=  clotted. 

CLATHERS  [tlaa-dhurz],  a.     Clothes. 

Nif  I  goes  there,  I  must  put  on  my  Zindee  clatfiers. 

Jis  eens  I  was  a  putlin  on  my  dathers. — W.  H.  G.  Dec  6,  1883. 

Old  Hugh  drade  thee  01 
vur  as  thy  Na'el. 

CI.ATTING  [tlaafeen].  Catching  eels,  with  a  dot  or  cluster  of 
worms,  each  of  which  has  had  a  sirong  worsted  drawn  through  the 
length  of  its  body.  This  being  soft  and  tough  cannot  be  bitten 
through,  while  ihe  eel  biles  so  greedily  that  it  can  be  drawn  to 
land  before  it  will  relax  its  hold.  For  full  descriplion  see  Pulman, 
RustU  Sketches,  p.  85. 

CLAVEL  [tlaa-vl,  tlaavl-pees,  tiaaul-beem].  The  beam  of  wood, 
the  mantel,  which  is  always  found  in  old  wide-chimney'd  houses, 
serving  for  a  lintel  over  the  fire-place  opening.  In  \tlaa-vl-pees\ 
the  piece  means  piece  of  timber,  like  the  {til-pees,  ai'd-pees,  zuyd-pees\, 
&c. ;  but  according  to  context  it  may  also  mean  the^iV^  01  shtlf 
fixed  to  the  clavel,  or  the  mantel-piece. 

[Doa-n  ee  puut  dhu  guun  aup  pun  dhu  t!aa-ul-pus,'\  do  not  put 
the  gun  up  upon  the  mantel-piece.  A  well-known  hostelry  on  the 
Blackdown  Hills  is  called  the  Holmen  Clavel  Inn— /I  e.  the  "  Holly 
chimney-beam  "  Inn.  Doubtless  the  phenomenon  of  a  piece  of  holly 
large  enough  for  such  a  purpose  gave  rise  to  the  name  in  times 
long  past. 

A  local  builder  discussing  details  as  to  rebuilding  a  farm-house, 
said  to  me  respecting  the  kitchen  fire-place :  "  Would  you  like  to 
have  a  arch  a-tumed,  or  a  dafeif"  Observing  that  I  took  notice  of 
the  word,  he  continued,  "  You  know,  sir,  we  always  calls  'era  daa/s 
[thaa'uk],  or  daal  beams." — March  5,  1881. 

CLAVEL-TACK  [tlaa-vl,  or  tlaa-ul-taak].  The  clavel  or  mantel- 
shelf. In  some  old  farm-houses  this  is  still  the  common  name.  I 
have  very  oflen  heard  it,  though  not  so  often  as  [klaa-ul-pees]. 
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CLAVY-TACK  [tiaavee-taak].  This  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
above.  Halliwell  is  wrong  in  giving  this  word  as  a  key.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  keys  hung  upon  nails  driven  into  the  clavel;  but  (be 
wotd  has  no  connection  except  in  the  minds  of  fancy  etymologists. 

CLEAN  [tlain],(»^'.  r.  Said  of  land  when  free  from  weeds.  See 
DiRTV.    Of  timber,  when  free  from  knots,  shakes,  or  other  defects. 

2.  Undiluted. 

I  didn't  know  but  what  'twas  a  drap  o'  wine,  and  so  I  drinkt  it 
down,  but  Lot  1  twas  clain  brandy,  and  I  ihort  twid  a  burn'd  my 
guts  out 

CLEAN  [tiai'n],  v.  Maid-servants  use  this  word  to  express  the 
daily  making  neat. 

I^w  I  if  there  id-n  the  bell,  and  I  ant  \a-tlain\  myself.  Men  also 
clean  themselves  by  getting  ready  for  church  on  Sundays.  Washing 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  process. 

CLEANING  [tlaiTieen],  jA  The  placentaof  cows,  sheep,  &c. — 
never  called  cleansing  in  this  district. 

Comer's  Pine's  Deronshire  o[1b  cannot  be  surpassed  for  gulls,  brolcen  knee<:. 
sprains,  swellings,  inflammations  (eilemnl  or  internal)  ;  cows  after  calving  to 
bring  i^tbe  citaiuag,  swollen  uddeis,  and  for  sheep  inlamliliig,  &>-. 

A<ivtr1.  in  iVf/iiiAglaii  H'leily  A'nas,  Dec.  I,  1886. 

CLEAN-TIMBERED  [tiain-tiim-urd],  adj.  Usually  of  a  horse 
— -clean4imbcd,  welt-shapen,  light-limbed — the  opposite  of  heavy- 
timbered. 

I  calls  'n  a  breedy  looking,  cUan-timbtred  sort  of  a  horse. 

Bsiyil.  But  U  this  Hector? 

Dnmam.  I  think  Hector  wns  not  so  cltan'timbired. 

Ls»gtarUli.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Ltm^s  Labour  Lett,  V.  ii. 

CLEANY  [tiai-nee],  v.  i.    To  bring  forth  the  after-birth. 
[Uur  aia'n  u  tlat-nud  naut  eet,]  she  has  not  cleaned,  not  yet : 
spoken  of  a  cow  or  sheep. 

CLEAR  [tiee'ur],  ib.  Liquid,  Applied  to  food  of  various 
kinds.  Broth  would  be  spoken  of  as  composed  of  "  the  clear," 
i.  e.  the  liquor,  and  "  the  bread,"  or  other  ingredients  not  liquid. 
So  \tUevrmai-t^  rf^ar-racat,  is  liquid  wash  given  to  pigs. 

I  remarked  to  a  servant  that  I  thought  a  cbained  dog  wanted 
to  diink.  He  replied,  [Noa*,  zur,  dhu  mait  aay  gid-n  z-mau'meen 
wuz  aa~l  tiefur^  no,  sir,  the  food  I  gave  him  this  morning  was  all 
liquid. 

CLEEVE  [tlccv],  sb.  A  steep  field ;  any  steep,  sloping  ground ; 
the  side  of  a  hill ;  a  cliff.  Thus  we  have  Old  CUeve,  a  parish 
adjoining  the  sea,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  some  high  cli&s  of 
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gypsum  mixed  with  the  day-slate.     So  Huish  CleeM  and  Bitter 
Cleere  are  names  of  parts  of  my  own  property. 

If  a  person  were  told  to  '  keep  along  in  the  deeve,"  he  would 
clearly  understand  that  he  was  to  keep  dong  the  side  of  the  hill ; 

neither  going  up  nor  down. 

Clyffe,  or  an  hylle  (cUfi  of  ui  hyll,  p.).     Uedinun.— Awn/.  Parv. 

CLEEVE-PINK  [tleeT  pingk],  sb.  The  cheddar-pink :  generally 
so  called.     Diantkus  casius. 

CLEEVV  [tlee-vee],  adj.    Steep.     (Not  so  com.  as  Clefiy.) 
[Duyiie  beelaung  tu  dhik  dhaeur//«T«  vee'ul  bbo  dhu  roa'ud  7] 

do  you  belong  to  that  Steep  field  above  the  road? — See   W.  S. 

Gram.  p.  Si. 

CLEFT  [tlaef],  v.  To  cleave,  to  split  [pret.  i/ae/,-  p.  part,  vrtleuf- 
tul\.  This  here  elm's  so  tough's  a  rope ;  I  shan't  never  be  able  to 
(left  it. 

CLEFT  [tlaefl,  ^i-  A  blacksmith's  tool  for  cutting  iron,  often 
called  a  [koa'l//tf<^  (cold)  j  com^.  cold  chisel.  It  is  a  short  cutting 
chisel,  having  a  stout  wire  or  a  hazel  stick  twisted  round  it  for  a 
handle ;  it  is  struck  with  a  sledge. 

CLEFTY  [tlaeftee],  v.  i.   To  be  capable  of  being  cloven  or  split. 

[Kaa'n  diie  noa-urt  wai  dhai  poalz,  dhai   oa'n  tlaeftee  waun 

bee't,]  (I)  cannot  do  anything  with  those  poles,  they  will  not  split 

at  all  {evenly,  understood). 

CLEFIT  [tlaeftee],  adj.     Steep.     Same  as  Cleevy. 

[Kaan  diie  noa'urt  wai  jiSsh  llasftee  graewn-z  dhaat  dhaenir,] 
(one)  can't  do  nothing  with  such  steep  bnd  as  that. 

[Tuumbl  paa'ynl^ol  faa-rm,  ee-z  zu  tlaef  tee,']  terrible  painful 
farm,  he  is  so  clefty, — October  1875, 

CLEVER  [dUvTir],  adj.  Applied  to  a  horse  which  is  a  good 
fencer,  i.e.  who  does  not  stumble  or  hesitate  in  making  leaps. 
A  clever  hunter  constantly  appears  in  advertisements. 

[Dhoa-1  mae'ur-z-u  llUvur-z  u  kyaf,]  the  old  mare  is  as  clever 
as  a  cat,  may  be  heard  any  day  from  the  young  farmers  in  th« 
hunting-field, 

CLEVIS  [claevis],  s6.  (rare).  The  U-shaped  iron  with  pin 
through  the  ends,  which  attaches  the  drail  or  foot-chain  of  a  sull 
to  the  bodkin  or  draught-bar.  Called  more  usually  a  cops,  or  D 
cops.     Cleviy  in  Halliwell.     See  Copse,  Neck-hafses. 

CLICK-TOCLACK  [tlik-tu-tlaak-].  The  noise  of  pattens,  or 
of  a  horse  with  a  loose  shoe. 

[Uur  au*vce3  g^th  u-baewt  llikiu-tleak  een  dhai  oa'l  paat*nz. 
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weeTituT-n  zmim'ur,]  she  always  goes  about  click-to^lack  in  those 
old  pattens,  vinter  and  suiumer. 

Most  of  these  alliterative  expressions  have  to  inserted — e.g. 
dUter-to-clatttr,  slip-to-slop,  chim-to-cham,  IJp-to-lop,  &c 

CLIM  [tlilm],  V.  To  climb :  applied  to  such  work  as  climbing  a 
tree  or  pole. 

[Kaa  n  Him  dhik-ee  tree — kaa'n  lliip--m,'\  (I)  can't  climb  that  tree 
— can't  clip  it  (y.  r.). 

I  climer  up,  I  clym  up  ogajnst  *.  straight  wall — .     I  clomer  or  dymnu  up 

npon  a  tree ot  dymmt  as  a  mao  dothe  upon  a  stepe  liytl. 

Fahgravt,  p.  485.    See  alu  p.  487. 

GLIMMER  [tlilm-ur].     To  clamber. 

\_71iim-6ur\  also  heard  occasionally,  but  is  a  little  "fine  talk." 

From  a  quarry  or  deep  pit  we  should  [tlim-ur]  out— never 

CLIM-TREE  [tliim-tree],  sb.  The  cteeper—CeriA/a /amiiian's. 
This  little  bird  is  not  known  by  any  other  name  than  the  above. 

CLING  [tling],  v.  t.  To  stick  together  as  with  gum;  to  cause 
to  adhere. 

Now,  Jim,  you  must  make  a  good  job  o'  this  here  box ;  he  must 
bi  a  put  together  vitty  like,  not  arcUnged  up  way  a  passel  o'glue 
and  bomantag. 

CLINK  [riingk],  v,  t  i.  To  chink.  To  sound  money  to  see  if 
it  has  the  true  nng. 

[Aay  noa'ud  twuz  u  bae'ud  shiil'een  uvoa'ur  aay  i!ingk-a,\  I 
knew  it  was  a  bad  shilling  before  I  sounded  it. 

3.  sb.    A  smack  or  blow. 

[Aa-1  gi  dhee  u  tlingk  uun'dur  dhu  yuur,  shuur  mee  !]  Ill  give 
thee  a  rap  under  the  car,  dost  hear  me ! 

CLINKER-VELLS  [tling-kur-vuul'z],  sb.     Icicles.     See  Robert. 

In  East  Somerset  these  are  called  Clinker-bells,  but  in  West 
Somerset  and  North  Devon  it  is  I'ells,  not  dells.  We  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  interchange  of  p  into_;^  b  into  v  or  w,  and  vice  versd. 

Ter'ble  sharp  vrost  day-mornin,  I  zeed  clinker-vells  hangin  to  the 
shut,  up  3  voot  long. 

Ver  Jack  Vrost  an'  the  ctmher-Mh  all  be  a-past. 
An'  the  zansheene  ct  spring  es  a-com'd  beck  ta  last, 

Piilmaa,  Rustic  Skitcht!,  p.  9, 

CLINK-TO-CLANK,  or  CRINK-TO-CRANK  [klingk-tu- 
klang'k,  or  kringk-tu-krang'k].  A  common  description  of  a  rattling 
sound  in  which  a  metallic  ringing  predominates,  as  a  wagon  loaded 
with  bars  of  iron.     Set  Cuck-to-clack. 
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Could'n  think  whatever  'twas,  comin  dink-to-tlank  along  the  road 
—an'  tho,  Mr.  Kidner's  wagin  come  on  way  a  load  o'  ire  'urdles, 
an'  they  wad-n  a-boun,'  an'  they  did  rattle  roind,  'oough  to  frighten 
a  zebm  slaper. — January  1887. 

CLINKUM-CLANKUM  [tlmg-kum-tlangkum], /An  Same  as 
"clink-to-clank."  A  slower  and  more  ringing  sound  is  implied 
than  in  dUk-to-dack. 

CLINT  [tliint],  v.     To  clinch  \fig.  to  confinn. 

[Zee  dhu  naa'yuU  bee  wuui  u  tlun-tvd^  see  the  nails  are  well 
clinched.  

[Dhai  dhae'ur  pae'utunt  naayuls  bee  dhu  bas'  tu  tl&ntee^  those 
patent  nails  are  the  best  to  clinch. 

[Km  au-n  !  lat-s  |-een  un  ae'-n  kwau'rt  vur  tu  tl&nf  dhu  dae-u!,] 
come  on  1  let  us  go  in  and  have  a  quart  to  clinch  the  deal  (bargain). 

CLINT  [tliSnt],  sb.  The  clinch  or  point  of  the  nail  which  is 
turned  down.     Very  commonly  used  in  speaking  of  horse-shoeing. 

[Zau'm  wai  dhu  tUtnts  doa-n  oa'l  een  dhu  uuf-  oa  un,]  some  way 
the  clinches  don't  hold  in  his  hoof.  This  was  a  blacksmith's  excuse 
when  I  complained  of  a  certain  horse's  shoes  coming  off. 

CLIP  [tldp],  V.     To  clasp ;  to  embrace.     (Very  com.) 

[Ktod-n  tldm  dhikee,  k&od-n  Mp-m,1  (1)  could  not  climb  that 
(tree,  I)  could  not  clasp  it.  The  common  word  dasp  in  this  sense 
would  be  unintelligible  to  a  native.  I  zeed  'n  dip  her  round  the 
middle.     A.-S.  Clyppan. 


'Telle  me,  feir'w 

'.  P.9'- 
Hia  leflhond  rnder  myn  heed,  and  his  lijthond  schal  bidipfe  me. 

Wyclif  version.  Song  of  Solonmn,  viii.  3. 
.  .  .  .  tok  in  his  annes, 
and  kest  hit  and  dipped:  and  oft  ciist  )K>Dkes.— Jf'ijCI.  of  Paierme,  L  63. 


CLIP  [tliip],  si.  The  wool  shorn  by  a  fanner  off  bis  flock  in 
any  one  season.  Amongst  farmers  shear  (i^.  v.)  is  the  word  used ; 
at  markets  and  by  dealers  dip  is  the  term. 

I  call  yoiu^  the  best  dip  in  the  county. 

The  mackrts  all  round  are  very  finn,  and  prices  hardening.     Clip  of  good 

JnaliCywere  again  disposed  of  lo-daf  at  \o^.,  and  others  of  secondaiy  qoalitf  at 
-on  ^d.  to  lod.  per  lb.  Weaingteit  Wt^ly  Nea's,  Aug.  19,  1SS6. 

CLIT  [tWl],  adj.  Applied  to  bread  or  pudding  when  it  is 
doughy  and  heavy;  also  to  soil  when  it  has  become  caked  and 
adhesive  through  rain. 
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[Ue*  kn  »'t  jish  braid-z ee'z — tez  au-vees tliit^  who  can  eat  such 
breul  as  his  ?  it  is  always  dit 

CLITCH  [tWch],  V.  t.    To  dutch ;  to  grasp  tightly. 

CLITTER-TO-CLATTER[tliSfur-tu-tlaafur].  i.  Chatter;  idle 
talk. 

[Kaa-n  dhingk  haut  dvur  dhai  kn  acTi  vur  tu  tuul-  oa — dhae-ur 
dbai  bee, //If/'wr-/v-l!/aa^«rv^^mMuun'deemauTneengi^Zad'urdee 
nai-t,]  (I)  can't  conceive  whatever  they  can  have  to  talk  about — 
there  they  aie,  dittei-dattei  irom  Monday  moniiag  to  Saturday 
night. 

3.  A  rattle  as  of  loose  machinery ;  or  a.  noisy  cart. 

Ste  Click-to-clack, 

The»e  peuter 

CLITTY  [tlufee],  vJ.  i.  To  become  adhesive  or  caked: 
applied  to  soil. 

[Tunmbl  graewn  vur  tu  tlUfee^  terrible  ground  for  to  clitty  — 
/.  e,  this  ground  is  very  apt  to  become  adhesive. 

1.  adj.     Inclined  to  be  doughy  or  adhesive. 
This  yur  pudden's  proper  flitly,  sure  'nough — I  zim  tis  'most  like 
putty. 

CLOAM  [tloa-m],  sb.    Crockery,  earthenware. 

[The'  vau'n  u  ai'mteen  u  iloa-m,']  too  fond  of  emptying  o'  cloam — 
*"  ft  the  cup ;  a  mild  though  very  frequent  mode  of  describing  a 
drunkard. 

[Ez  mau'dhur  yhtz  tu  keep  u  tloa-m  shaup,]  his  mother  used 
to  keep  a  crockery  shop. 

Slftt  the  crock,  slat  tha  Keere  uid  tha  Jibb,  bost  tha  cloam. 

Ex.  Scald.  1.  349. 
Now,  Zesler  Nan,  \yj  this  yow  Me, 
What  sort  of  vokes  gert  People  be. 
What's  chenjr  thoft,  is  ilotiu; 

Ptla-  Pindar,  Jliyal  Visit  U  Extltr,  Puttcript. 

Drowin  o'  cloam  [droa-een-u-tloaTn].  A  very  curious  old 
custom,  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke,  is  oteerved  in  the 
Hill  district  On  the  night  before  Shrove  Tuesday  (last  night  but 
one  of  the  Carnival),  if  the  backdoor  or  any  outer  door  of  the 
Parsonage  or  a  farm-house  be  left  unfastened,  it  is  quietly  opened, 
and  before  any  one  can  stir  to  prevent  it,  a  whole  sack-full  of 
broken  bits  of  crockery  is  suddenly  shot  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen,  or  wherever  the  bearer  can  penetrate  before  he  is 
observed.  He  then  decamps  and  disappears  in  the  darkness, 
generally  unrecognized.  People  are  of  course  apt  to  foiget  the 
custom  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  have  their  houses  half  filled 
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with  rubbish  which  it  must  have  talcen  much  pains  to  collect,  and 
prepare  secieily,  beforehand.  I  have  failed  to  discover  either  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  this  custom,  called  drowin  d  cloam;  but  it  is 
evidently  allied  to  one  practised  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  same 
night — that  of  throwing  a  handful  of  stones  at  the  door. 

I  api  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev,  Rowland  Newman,  Rector 
of  Hawkridge,  for  the  following  : — 

"  The  custom  of  throwing  old  tlome  on  the  Monday  night  before 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  still  continued  in  our  village.  Why  it  is  done  I 
cannot  find  out.  The  words  they  say  when  it  is  thrown  at  the  door 
or  inside  the  house  are — 

a  pancake, 

"  The  young  men  that  are  in  the  house  (if  there  are  any)  rush  out 
and  try  to  collar  the  invaders,  and  if  they  are  successful  in  their 
catch,  they  bring  the  prey  inside  and  black  his  face  with  soot. 
After  that  they  give  him  a  pancake." 

CLOAMEN  [tloa-meen],  adj.  Made  of  earthenware.  See 
Glassen.  a  cUamen  pan  would  be  understood  to  be  a  deep  pan 
or  bowl  of  coarse  brown  ware.  Though  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  common  brown,  the  word  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  crockery. 

[Dhu  yaeth  wuz  aul  u-luyn  wai  lee'dl  iloa-meen  skwae'urz  luyk, 
wai  u  glae'ur  paun  um,]  the  hearth  was  all  lined  with  little  earthen- 
ware squares  like,  with  a  glare  upon  them.  (Verbatim  description 
of  a  tile  hearth.) 

CLOAMEN  OVEN  [tloaTiieen  oa-vm].  An  oven  made  of 
earthenware.     Also  called  "  Barnstaple  oven,"     (Very  com.) 

CLOCKS  [tlauks,  tloa-ks],  i.  The  light  seed-stalks  of  the 
dandelion,  which  children  blow  up<»i,  to  tell  the  hour  by  the 
number  of  piifTs  required  to  blow  off  all  the  seeds. 

3.  The  embroidery  which  is  often  put  upon  stockings  just  at  the 
part  which  covers  the  ankles. 

3.  Cockchafers.  A  very  favourite  pastime  of  cruel  boys  is  to 
put  a  pin  through  the  body,  which  causes  the  insect  to  spin  round 
as  they  say  [lig  u  klauk]. 

CLOG  [tlaug],  sh.  A  short  block  of  wood  fastened  to  a  donkey's 
fore-foot,  to  prevent  his  straying  too  far.     (Very  com,) 

The  prince  bimself  is  about  a  piece  of  ioiquily ;  stealine  away  from  hU  fatlier, 
with  his  cliyj  at  his  heels.  Whiter'i  Tale,  IV.  3. 

CLOGGED  UP  [tlaug-daup].  Choked,  or  stopped  up;  as  of  a 
machine  \klau^i  aup  wai  grais]. 
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[Dhu  nai-vz  oa  un  wus  prau'pur  M-klaug-daup  wai  diiust-n  fdl'tree,] 
the  knives  of  it  (a  mowing- machine)  were  properly  clogged-up  nith 
dirt  and  filth.  The  word  implies  the  presence  of  some  adhesive 
substance. 

CLOGGY  [tlaugee],  adj.     Sticky,  adhesive. 

CLOMED  [tloa-md],  ptrt.  and  p.  part,  of  to  climb ;  less  common 
than  [iliim-d,']  but  anottier  example  of  the  weak  inflexion  added 
to  a  strong  verb. 

Arter  I'd  Ordomed  up,  aa'U  be  darned  if  I  wadn  afeard  to  come 
down  agin. 


And  shortly  up  they  elemben  alle  three 
They  sitlen  sliUe,  wel  a  furlong  way. 

Chauier,  Millrrs  Tali,  I,  36jS. 

CLOSE  [lloai].  An  enclosure ;  a  pasture  field  usually,  as  [BaaTnz 
tioaz,  Eeulee  tloaz^  Barn's  close.  Hilly  close.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  pronounced  short ;  while  close,  v.  is  drawn  out  to  \lloa-us\. 

CLOSE  [tloa-us],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  a  saw,  when  its  alternate 
teeth  are  not  bent  sufficiently  to  make  it  cut  a  curf  (q.  v.)  large 
enough  for  the  saw  to  pass  readily.     See  Abroad. 

3.  Applied  to  the  wood  being  sawn  when  it  binds  upon  the  saw. 

This  here  poplar  stuff's  that  dou,  med  so  well  cut  a  'ool  pack. 
5m  Ope. 

3.  Potatoes  are  said  to  be  dose  when  they  are  not  mealy. 

CLOTH-BEAM  [tlau-th-bee'm],  sb.  A  roller  corresponding  in 
width  with  the  loom  of  which  it  forms  part  Its  use  is  to  receive 
the  cloth  wound  upon  it  as  fast  as  it  is  woven. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pronunciation  of  all  these  technical 
manufacturing  terms  is  fax  less  broad  than  the  same  words  would 
be  in  the  mouth  of  the  out-door  labourer.    Sit  Chain,  Race,  Lay. 

CLOTHEN  [tlauthn,  tiaa-theen].  (The  first  is  the  compromise 
of  those  who  have  had  a  "  little  schooling  " — the  second  is  the  speech 
of  the  old.)  Adj.  Made  of  cloth,  as  {tlaa-tkeen  lag'eenz^  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Uathern  leggings. 

I  must  bespake  a  pair  o'  dethen  boots,  my  veet  be  that  tender, 
2  can't  wear  no  leather. 

CLOTHES  FLASK  [tloa-UB  flaa-s].  The  name  of  the  large 
open  ovat  basket  used  by  laundresses.     See  Flask. 

CLOUT  [tluwl],  V.  and  sb.  t.  To  cuff;  to  strike  about  the 
head  with  the  hand ;  to  box  the  ears ;  a  box  on  the  ears.  This 
word  is  less  common  than  clat  (q.  v.). 
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3.  s6.  A  small  nail  or  a  particular  shape,  having  a.  round  flat 
head. 

CLOVE43ILAWFUR  [tloa-v-Jiilau-fur],  si.  Clove^pink.  I?/a/t- 
thus  Caryophyllus  (Prior).     (Very  com.) 

ne  makeden  heo  nea«r  KtrencXe  of  gingiuere,  ne  of  gedewal,  rw  of  elou  de 
gihfrt.—Ancrm  RiiaU,  p.  370. 

and  ID  other  contreea  there  abouten,  growcD  many  trees  tliat  bercD  elevn- 

gyh/ns. — Sir  y.  MandevilU,  Conlrers  beyjndt  Cathay,  1.  a6. 

Also  <ee  Grrard,  pp.  jSS,  589. 
A  cJavt-^tti-flintiir,  Giroffle,  Betoine,  Coronaire.— JAwtmW. 

CLOVER-LAY  [iloa-vur  lai],  sb.  A  field  in  which  there  has 
been  a  crop  of  clover,  but  which  is  now  ready  to  be  ploughed  for 
some  other  crop.     See  Lay. 

CLOW  [tluw].  I.  A  kind  of  hooked  or  bent  fork — a  claw — for 
dragging  the  dung  out  of  cow-stalls ;  a  well-known  implement  for 
which  I  know  of  no  other  name  than  clow. 

a.  V.  t.    To  claw,  to  drag. 

Take-n  dow  out  the  dung,  nif  tis  to  wet  vor  thee  to  do  ort  else. 

Oliver  be  fe  def  m  y  schel  deye ;  y  Jeue  Jie  such  a  stroke, 

)>at  >oa  him  iieuere  scbalC  chwc  a-weye :  wile  ;nu  ^y  lyf  mizt  broke. 

Sir  Ftrumbrai,  L  461. 
CLUBBY  [tluub-ee],  adj.     1.  Sticky,  adhesive. 
[Zu  tluubee-z  buurd-luym,]  as  sticky  as  bird-lime. 
3.  adj.     Flump,  fleshy,  thick-set. 

A  nice  eluiby  sort  of  a  bird.  Clubdy  little  chap,  always  in  birches 
and  leggins.     Cluiiy  little  'oss. 

CLUMPER  [tluum-pur],  sb.  The  sound  of  heavy  tramping. 
What  a  dumper  you  was  makin  up  in  chimmer. 

CLUMPERING  [tluum  puree n],  pari.  adj.  Noisy;  likely  to 
make  a  dumper:  applied  either  to  a  clumsy  pair  of  boots  or  to  a 
heavy  walker. 

Girt  dumperin  pair  o'  half-boots,  I  should  think  was  two  or 
dree  poun'  o'  ire  pon  em. 

CLUMPERY  [tluum  puree],  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise  in  walking, 
as  with  very  heavy  shoes. 

[Uur  du  tluumpuree  sae'um-z  dn'ee  guurt  mae'un,]  she  tramps 
with  a  noise  like  any  great  man. 

CLUTCH  [tluuch],  sb.  A  species  of  weed  of  the  cguch  kind  ; 
called  also  talker  grass.     Polygonum  ai-Uulare. 

CLY  [tluy-],  sb.  A  common  weed  that  holds  or  sticks  on  10 
anything.     Galium  apar'.ne. 
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CLY-BURS  [tlaybuuz].  The  little  round  seed-pods  of  the 
Galium  apariiu. 

COACH-HORSES  [koa-uch  ausez,]  sb.  The  common  pansy 
or  heartsease. 

COANDER  [kau-ndur],  sb.     Corner.     (Nearly  always.) 

[Dhu  kau-ndur  u  dli-aewz,]  the  corner  of  ihe  house. 

iSf*  p.  19,  W.  S.  Grammar — comp,  taayuldur,  tailor ;  zeoitdur, 
sooner. 

Corner  is  rather  a  common  surname,  generally  pronounced 
\kau-ndur\ 

Bot 
lick. 

COANDER-PIN  [kaundur-peen].  One  of  the  four  skittles  at 
the  angles  of  the  "  pack  "  (y.  v.). 

In  the  market-train  I  heard  a  man  call  out  to  another  sitting 
next  the  window — "Here,  Mr.  Coanderpin  !  [kaundur-pec'n]  do 
ee  le'Is  ae  some  air,  else  us  shall  all  be  a-steefl'd." 

COARSE  [kCies,  kt;o's],  adj.  and  adv.  Rough,  boisterous,  stormy  : 
applied  to  the  weather. 

Meeting  a  peasant  on  a  wet,  rough  day,  he  will  touch  his  hat  and 
Mty,  [iilf-f  wadh'ur  zr,]  (oarse  weather,  sir. 

Applied  to  treatment  it  means  brutal ;  rough  in  the  extreme.  A 
inan  told  me  of  another,  [Ee  du  saar  ur  mauTlul  k&ts^  he  serves 
her  (his  wife)  mortal  coarse — i*.  e.  he  beats  her  shamefully. 

Applied  to  work  of  any  kind  coane  means  simply  bad. 

Th'  old  Jim  've  a  made  a  cooslsh  job  like  o'  thick  there  wall,  I 
count  he'll  vail  down  vore  he  bin  up  a  twel'month. 

My  rod  is  but  a  hazel-stick, 

I  got  a  CBesiih  line — 

My  hooks  be  small,  but  (empei'd  wul, — 

My  But  ez  roun'  an  line. 

/Wfiinn,  Rustic  Skilches,  p.  9, 
COATS  [koa-uts].     Petticoats. 

[Neef  ee  waud-n  u-dras-  aup-m  koauts  lig  u  uumun,]  if  he  was 
not  dressed  up  in  petticoats  like  a  woman. 

COB,  COB-HOUSES,  COB-WALLS  [kaub].  Clay  and  gravel 
mixed  with  straw.  The  n  alls  (called  cob-walls)  of  a  great  number 
of  old  barns  and  cottages  in  this  district  and  throughout  Devonshire 
are  of  this  material.  If  only  preserved  from  wtt,  they  are  very 
enduring;  but  they  quickly  dissolve  if  the  roof  is  bad.  Most 
probably  our  Saxon  ancestors  built  their  houses  of  this  material. 

COBBLE  [kaubl],  v.     To  beat ;  to  thrash. 
[Zee-f  aay  doa'n  kaub'l  dhee!  shuur?]  see  if  I  do  not  whack 
thee  1  dost  hear? 
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COBBY  [kaubee],  adj.  Applied  to  a  particular  stamp  of  horse  ^x 
cob-like. 

COBLER'S  CURSE  [kaub-lurz  kuus-].  The  extreme  of  value- 
lessness. 

What's  keep  jis  tool's  that  vor  ?  ^Vhy  !  he  idn  a-wo'th  a  eobbhr's 
euss.  This  is  sometimes  varied  by  "  idn  a  wo'th,"  or,  "  I  widn  gee 
a  coiUr's  cuss,  or  a  tinkei's gee"  {gift). 

COBLER'S  KNOCK  [kaub'lurz  nauk],  sb.  Given  in  sliding 
on  the  ice,  by  quickly  lifting  and  striking  with  the  heel  while  gliding 
swifily  along.    Used  by  boys. 

COCK  [kauk],  v.  t.  Applied  to  hay.  To  put  it  up  into  cochs 
• — same  as  to  pook. 

This  yer  hay  'ont  do  to-night,  d  'an!  dead  like ;  an'  I  be  afeard 
t  '11  rain  vore  momin.  Come  on  soce  1  let's  cock  it  up,  t  'ont  take 
very  long. 

And  somme  he  leredc  to  Ijboarc  :  a  londe  and  a  watere. 
And  lyve  by  bat  labour  :  a  leel  lyf  »nd  a  trewe. 
And  somme  he  tauhte  to  lulye  ;  to  Iheche  and  to  eokt. 
As  hece  wit  wold  :  when  the  tyme  come. 

PiiTt  I^^wmaH,  xxii.  136. 

COCK-ANTE  RBURY  SEED  [kauk-an'turbuuree  zeeuH], 
Coccului  anamirla,  or  coccultts  indicus.  A  well  known  fish-poaching 
drug.  It  is  made  into  pellets  of  paste,  and  if  thrown  into  a  pond 
or  canal  the  fish  which  swallow  it  come  to  the  top  of  the  water 
intoxicated,  and  can  be  drawn  out  with  a  rake.  It  is  no  use  in 
running  water. 

COCK-CHICK  [kauk  chik-],  sb.  Boy's  name  for  a  kind  of 
minnow,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  specimens  amongst  the 
shoals  of  common  minnows  frequenting  our  streams  in  the  spring. 
The  cock-chick  is  marked  with  gold  on  the  belly,  and  bright  red 
under  the  fins.     It  is  the  same  in  size  as  an  ordinary  minnow. 

COCK  EYE  [kauk  uy].     A  squint. 

COCK-EYED  [kauk-uyd].     Squinting, 

[Uur-z  u  bfeo'tee  shoaurluy  !  neef  uur  id-n  dhu  kauk-uyds  biich 
ybe  shl  vuyn  een  u  dai'z  maarch,]  she's  a  beauty  surely  I  if  she 
is  not  the  cock-cyedest  bitch  you  shall  find  in  a  day's  march. — 
September  1874.     See  North  eye. 

COCK  GRASS  [kauk-  graas],  Ptantt^o  lanceolata.  The  only 
name  used  by  farmers  for  this  the  commonest  variety  of  the 
plantains.     See  Soldiers. 

COCKING  [kaukeen].  The  call  of  a  cock-pheasant,  which 
snys  kauk  I  kauk !  kauk t 
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[Diid-n  ee  yuur-n  iauk-een  T]  did  you  not  hear  him  cocking  ? 
You'll  viod  one  in  thick  there  little  copse,  I  yeai'd  'n  cockin 
s'tQomin. 

COCK-LAFF  [kauk-laa-f],  si.  Cock-loft.  The  space  between 
the  uppermost  ceiling  and  the  roor.  Only  when  this  space  is  large 
and  is  floored  is  it  called  a  garret.  There  is  generally  a  kauk-laa-f 
above  the  attia  or  garret. 

COCKLE  [kauk-l],  sb.  A  ripple  on  water  caused  by  the  wind, 
dearly  loved  by  fly-fishers. 


COCKLE  UP  [kauk'I  aup],  v.  i.  Certain  mixed  fabrics  when 
wetted  are  apt  to  shrink  unevenly  into  wrinkles,  so  that  the 
threads  of  one  material  seem  to  ruffle  or  stand  out  from  the 
others.     Cloth  or  flannel  which  does  this  is  said  to  t:aakte  up. 

"Where  be  my  bardies,  Ratchell?"  "Well,  bless  mjr  soul,  zes  she,  if  I 
hin't  a-len  'em  in  th'  open  I  "  Kmvf  goes  Job  oader  'em,  but  in  a  tninnit  lingi 
out  "Madjr  trult,  what  in  the  wonllc  hev  ee  done,  Raicbell?  Thejr  be  ^1 
cxklidup  lik  a  skin  0'  parchment." — Ftilman,  Jiuslic  Skdches,  p.  70. 

COCK-LIGHT  [kauk-lai-tiorluytarf.  Evening  twilight ;  same 
as  Dumps  (very  common). 

The  best  time  to  meet  way  they  wild-ducks  is  jist  in  the  eock-ligkt, 
hon  they  be  flying  in. 

Nares  (p.  176)  says  this  is  the  same  as  cockshut-lighl,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  cock-shut^  or  cock-shoot. 


COCKLING  [kau-klecn],  adj.  Shaky,  tottering,  loose-jointed  : 
applied  to  coRstntctions,  not  to  persons. 

[U  brae-uv  kawklan  oa'l  kunsaaTn  shoa'r  nuuf,]  a  fine  tottering 
old  concern,  sure  enough  !  said  by  a  mason  of  a  scaffold  made  with 
some  old  barrels. 

COCK-STRIDE  [kauk-struyd].  Lord  Popham  (see  W.  S. 
Grammar,  p.  96)  is  said  to  be  very  "troublesome"  at  a  certain 
spot  in  the  parish  of  Wellington,  on  land  which  fonnerly  belonged 
to  him,  but  now  forming  part  of  the  estate  from  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  takes  his  title.  Lord  Popham  is  said  to  be  coming 
"  handier  "  to  the  town  by  a  cockstride  every  year. 

COD  [kaud],  sb.     1.  Pod,  as  [pai-z-fowj;]  pease-cod.     See  Kid. 
CadJe  of  a  beane  or  pese — acosie. — FaUgrave. 
Al  ^  pore  peple  ^tai-caddtt  btlcn. — Fitrs  Flaw.  vii.  fjg. 
2.  Testiculus,  not  applied  to  scrotum. 
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COE  tkoa],  V.  and  s.  Spelt  (mlhe  in  some  glossaries.  Wet 
pastures  are  said  to  coe  the  sheep ;  1.  e.  to  cause  a  disease  called  the 
fiw.  It  consists  of  the  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  by  a 
hving  organism  called  a  fluke  {^.  v.).  There  are  certain  pastures 
which  always  produce  this  in  the  winter  months,  and  so  cannot  be 
stocked  with  sheep.  Of  such  land  it  is  usual  to  say  that  it  is  not 
"  sound  "  {g.  v.).  I  never  heard  of  £t>e  in  horses  or  bullocks  until 
1884,  when  many  bullocks  were  said  to  be  coed  by  the  unusually 
wet  season.     A.-S.  CiSS. 

You  can't  never  keep  no  sheep  'pon  thick  farm,  'ihout  you  be  a 
mind  to  ax  every  one  o'  ro. 

COED,  or  COAD  [koad],  adf.    Affected  with  the  disease  called 

[Aay  aati  u  ^(ta-J  sheep  tu  mee  naeum.  Dhai  mee'uds  bee 
tuurnibl  koa-een  graewn,]  I  have  not  a  coed  sheep  to  my  name. 
Those  meadows  are  terrible  coe-ing  ground — 1.  e.  wet,  and  likely  to 
produce  the  disease. 


COE-GRASS  [koa-  graa-s],  a.  The  grass  which  is  said  to  he 
the  cause  of  the  £oe  in  sheep  and  caaXe—funats  bufonius.  By 
some  this  disease  is  said  to  come  from  the  goose  grass — car4X  fitrta; 
but  both  are  generally  found  growing  either  together  or  in  similar 
wet  land. 

COFFER  [kau*fur].  In  nearly  every  otd-fashioned  house  used 
to  be  found  a  large  oak  chest,  always  called  the  [kawfur,']  in  which 
the  valuables  were  kept,  and  whose  place  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
At  the  first  sound  of  any  alarm,  it  was  always  the  wife's  duty 
instantly  [tu  tuurn  dhu  kau'fui\  i.  e.  to  turn  it  round  so  that  the 
lock  side  should  be  towards  the  bed,  and  therefore  more  difficult 
to  get  at. 

COFFIN-HANDLE  [kaufeen  anl],  sb.  When  the  tallow  or 
stearine  of  a  candle  runs  down  on  one  side  it  often  projects  and 
then  reunites  to  the  candle,  forming  a  sort  of  Inoji.  This  is  a  (offin- 
handle,  and  is  a  "  sure  sign  of  death  "  to  the  person  in  whose 
direction  it  forms  itself.  The  same  superstition  holds  when  the 
grease  merely  forms  a  considerable  projection  ;  it  is  then  a  "  winding- 
sheet,"  and  being  commoner  is  not  so  much  dreaded  as  a  coffin- 
handle.  I  have  seen  people  turn  a  candle  when  it  seemed  inclined 
to  form  a  winding-sheet  in  their  direction. 

COGS  [kaugz],  s6.  Short  pieces  of  hoop-iron  bent  at  right 
angles ;  used  by  weavers  to  form  a  kind  of  flange  or  support  to  the 
chain  (q.  v.)  when  wound  upon  the  beam.  They  arc  still  used  by 
weavers  of  woollen  soft  yam  warps,  as  they  are  less  rigid  than  the 
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Cftst-iron  flange    used  in  some  looms.      See  Nogs,  Almondbury 
Ghss.  1883,  E.  D.  S. 

COLD  [koa-I(d,  koa-Iee],  v.  i.  and  i.    To  cool. 

Why  do  I  always  put  the  tongs  in  the  water  ?  Why,  to  kea'ld 
um  to  be  sure. 

The  wheel  was  s'ot,  we  was  a  fo'ce  to  drow  some  water  'pon  un 
Tor  to  ar/ifa. 

Belter  neet  put  the  hailer  'pon  the  'oss,  gin  he've  a  [Aw/wfl  a  bit. 
—Oct.  9,  1883. 

COLDER  [koa-ldur],  si.  A  blacksmith's  cooler,  or  water-trough, 
into  which  he  plunges  his  tongs  or  hot  iron.    (Always  so.) 

Ees,  'tis  a  good  shop  enough,  an'  they've  a  do'd  up  the  yeth 
(hearth)  an'  put  a  new  stonen  coldtr ;  but  Lot!  'tis  trade  anybody 
do  want,  more'n  a  fine  shop. 

COLLAR  [Itaulur].  v.  t.     1.  To  seize;  to  grasp  tightly. 

[Zfeon-z  ee  zeed'-n, neef  ee  ded-n  kaulur  dhu  poalcur,]  (as) soon 
as  he  saw  him,  if  he  did  not  seize  the  poker — i.  e.  he  did  seise. 

3.  V.  t.    To  steal. 

[Saum'baud'ee-v  u-ii/k/'Hri/ muy  giim'lut,]  some  one  has  stolen 
my  gimlet 

[Dhik  duug  waint  cc'n  tu  b^ochur  !^'dz-n  kaulurd u  shoaldur 
u  muut'n,]  that  dog  went  into  Butcher  Wood's  and  stole  a  shoulder 
of  mutton. 

COLLY  [kaulee],  si.    The  blackbird.     (Always.)    See  Water- 

COLLV. 

Neef  we  wadn  to  put  nets  'pon  the  [stroa'buur-eez,]  strawberries, 
the  CoUies-a  Drishes  ud  ate  every  one  o'  em. 

COLT  [koa-lt],  ti.    A  young  horse. 

Applied  iodiiferently  to  both  male  and  female.  If  it  is  desired 
to  note  the  sex,  we  say  {atis  koa-i{\,  or  [mae-ur  iea/Q.  Mlly  is 
unknown. 

COLT  [koa'lt],  j^.     A  novice;  a  learner;  a  beginner. 

COLT-ALE,  or  COLTING  [koaltae-ul,  koalteen].  r.  Footing ; 
a  payment  exacted  from  new-comers  into  any  employment, 

3.  A  walloping;  as  [ded-n  ee  gee  un  u  kotrUeent\  did  not  he 
give  him  a  thrashing  I 

COLTING,  ot  COLTISH  [koalteen, koa-Iteesh], adj.  Romping, 
boisterous,  frolicsome.     Of  women,  implies  romping  wiih  men, 

tier's  a  rough  gurt  coltish  piece,  way  a  Hy  1  vor  everybody. 
Net  10  chocfcUng,  ner  il  10  crewnting  oa  thee  ai 

Comiaie  evlted. — CymMine,  II.  4. 
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COLTY  [koaltee],  v.  i.    To  frisk,  or  frolic  about     If  applied  to 
females,  implies  lewdness. 
Maister  do  colty  about  same's  off  a  was  a  bwo3r. 

And  more  >nd  lo,  wul  eallu  vA  rifM  wi'  eonj  Troluber  that  cometh  athert 
thft.  Exmter  Sodding,  I.  364, 

COMB  [koa-m],  v.  Instead  of  "combing  the  hair,"  in  this 
district  they  always  comi  the  head. 

[Talt-n  koa-m  aewt  dhee  aid,]  take  and  comb  out  thy  head,  an' 
warsh  thy  face,  an  clain  thy  zul. 

and  he  cam  into  the  Cave  ;  and  Kcnte  so  longe,  till  that  he  fond  a  chamlire,  and 
there  he  saughe  a  Diniftcle  that  ketnbtd  hire  Hede,  and  lokede  in  a  Myrour. 
1366.     Sirjbin  Mauiideville,  Vaiage  and  Travailt.     Repiint  1839,  p.  34. 

I  cambi  onea  heed,  yi  fiegiu.  Combe  thy  heed  for  shame.  I  ctmit  with  ■ 
rff/nArones  head.     Jt  pitgiula  Itstt. — Palsgravt. 

It  is  very  usual  now,  as  it  was  doubtless  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
to  say  of  a  termagant  wife  who  beats  her  husband  : 

[Uur-ul  koa-m  aewt  uz  ai'd  wai  u  dree-lagud  stfco-ul,]  she  will  comb 
out  his  head  with  a  three-le^ed  stool. 

But,  if  it  were,  doiibt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  cumh  youi  noddle  with  a  three-lecged  stool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

TataiHgtlU  Skren,  I.  i. 

COMB  [koam],  sb.  In  trenching  or  digging  soil  before  winter, 
or  in  ploughing  land  for  a  fallow,  a  good  workman  tries  to  leave 
the  sods  as  rough  and  uneven  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  the  frost 
the  better  to  penetrate  and  pulvirize  the  surface.  This  is  called 
leaving  "  a  good  comb  upon  it." 

So  also  in  plastering  a  ceiling,  it  is  desirable  that  the  mortar 
should  penetrate  well  between  the  laths,  so  as  to  leave  as  rough  a 
surface  as  possible  above  them.    This  is  called  making  a  good  comd. 

The  tiles  be  right  down  'pon  the  lafis,  an'  there  idn  no  chance 
vor  to  make  no  eomi.  I  don't  never  b'leive  1  shall  be  able  vor  to 
make  it  bide — i.  e.  some  ceiling. — March,  j,  1887. 

COMB  [koa'm],  si. ;  in  Devonshire  [kto-m],  r.  In  this  district, 
where  the  fences  mostly  consist  of  high  banks  with  bushes  and 
brambles  growing  on  them,  the  line  or  edge  where  the  upright 
bank  ends  and  the  top  begins  is  called  the  {koa-m  u  dhu  aj,]  wmb 
of  the  hedge.  A  great  deal  of  the  hedger's  art  consists  in  setting 
up  the  bank  so  as  to  keep  this  line  well  defined — to  make  a  [g^od 
koam  tiie  un,]  good  comb  to  it.  In  all  boundary  hedges,  the  owner's 
exact  bounds  extend  by  custom  to  [dree  vto't  oa'f  dhu  koa'm  u  dhu 
aj,]  three  feet  off  the  comb  of  the  hedge ;  that  is,  to  a  line  plumbed 
down  from  three  feet  off  the  top  outer  edge  of  the  bank. 

3.  The  ridge  of  a  roof  i  called  also  the  \koa-m  u  dh-aewz,]  comb 
of  the  house,    (Very  com.) 
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lie  (Ihe  Jaj)  jnit  had  strength  enough  to  crawl  up  on  to  the  coini,  >»d  lean  hU 
tacit  agen  the  chimbley,  and  then  he  collected  his  impressions,  and  begun  to  free 
his  mind.  1  tee  in  a  second  that  what  1  hid  mislook  for  probniiy  in  the  minei 
vai  onlyjost  the  nidimentx,  aa  you  may  Say. 

Mark  Ikvaiii  en  Stvtaring,  quoted  in  Alhtnitum,  Ap.  24,  1S80. 

COMB-BROACH  [Icoa-m  broa-uch],  sb.  A  long,  sharp  tooth 
of  a  comb  used  for  combing  wooi.  Until  about  twenty  years  ago 
this  branch  of  manufacture  was  performed  by  hand,  each  comber 
using  a  pair  of  cainbs,  made  of  three  or  four  rows  of  long,  sharp- 
pointed  steel  broaches.  Only  the  long  stapled  or  combing  fibres 
are  treated  thus ;  the  short  wools  are  carded.     Sa  Pad,  Diz. 

COMBE  [kfeom],  sb.  The  abrupt  rounded  ending,  or  head  of  a 
valley  is  the  real  combe — the  cwm  of  the  Welsh.  Also  a  hollow  or 
cross  valley  in  a  bill-side.  All  the  places  in  the  district,  such  as 
Wiveliscombe,  Nettlecombe,  Combe  Sydenham,  Highercombe, 
Wrangcombe,  Fincombe,  &c.,  are  not  only  in  valleys,  but  they 
partake  of  the  features  described  above. 

COMBINGS  [koa-meenz],  ib.  In  the  process  of  malting,  each 
com  of  barley  grows  a  very  distinct  root,  which  is  broken  oS,  and 
screened  or  sifted  from  the  malt  as  the  last  process.  These  roots 
are  called  combings,  or  combs.     See  Malt-COMB. 

COMBING-STRAW  [koamecn  stroa],  sb.  The  waste  and 
broken  straw  which  is  combed  out  in  the  process  of  making  reed 
for  thatching. 

COMBING-SULL  [koa-meen  iootiI],  sb.  A  kind  of  plough 
having  two  "  broadsides  "  instead  of  one,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  up 
a  comb  or  ridge  on  each  side ;  called  also  a  "  Taty-zull,"  and  in  some 
districts  a  ridging-plough.     Much  used  for  earthing  up  potatoes. 

COMB-POT  [koam-paut],  sb.  A  kind  of  clay  stove  for  burning 
charcoal,  used  by  wool-combers  for  heating  their  combs,  which  are 
always  used  as  hot  as  they  can  be  without  singeing  the  wool. 

The  process  of  combing  wool  by  hand  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  obsolete.    See  Sliver,  Top. 

COMB,  TO  CUT  THE  [kuut  dbu  koam],  phr.  To  humiliate ; 
to  take  down  a  peg.     (Very  com.) 

He's  to  big  vor  his  clothes,  by  half;  he  wants  vor  to  have  his 
comb  a-cut  vor'n. 

Probably  a  reminiscence  of  cock-fighting  days,  when  the  comb  of 
the  beaten  cock  usually  presented  a  sorry  spectacle. 

COME  {past  tense  of  come),  ipres.  t.  kau'm;  pret.  t.  kau'm, 
kau'md ;  past  part,  u-kaum,  u-kaumd].     Came  is  unknown. 

So  >at  bi-side  Haslinge  '  to  Engelond  hii  eemi; 
Horn  ^te  >o  hil  comi  alond  '  >at  ai  was  in  hor  hond. 

Rtb.  ef  GloHettler;  Will,  tie  Conq.  1.  €%. 
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]ks  ilk  stetn  )>aiD  ceme  Co  wam, 
Apon  \eX.  mont  in  Tonne  o  buii. 

Cursor  Mundi—  VitU  efilu  Magi,  1.  45. 
■nd  whan  ]>e  kouherd  itm  t>idere  '  he  konred  low 
to  be-bold  in  at  fe  hole. 

Will  ofPalirmt,  Wtrael/,  1.  47.     Sa  aJte  11.  39,  61. 
Tor  bf  |>e  eauie  of  ]>e  dTcale  com  Ajt^  to  ])e  wotdle. 

AymiUt  of  Iitvgii,  ^  a6.    ■ 
One  tvfli  with  an  asse  charged  with  brede. 

Ret.  0/ Brunnt  {i2P3)-     Nandiyne Sjmnt.V  $(>o6. 
And  when  he  came  in  to  ])t  foreslex  sfde, 
A  gret  lust  he  had  lo  ilepe.  Chrmt.  Viled.  iL  131. 

To  Wyllon  anon  Iw  fniw  he  7  wys. — JS.  si.  35 1. 
COME  [kau-m,  u-kau-m,],  adj.  and  far/.    Fit,  ready. 
[Dhai  pai'z  bte  u  kawm,"]  those  pease  are  fit  to  gather. 
[Dhai  chick'een  bee  kaum  tu  kil-een,]  thoae  chickens  are  fit 
to  kill. 

This  word  does  not  mean  ripe,  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  some 
glossaries.  The  pease  and  chickens  in  the  above  examples  are 
anything  but  ripe.  Among  the  educated  it  would  not  sound  strange 
to  hear :  Are  your  cucumbers  come  t  Our  cauliflowers  are  epme 
—meaning  not  ripe,  but^/  for  use. 

COME  [kau-m],  v.  i.  Used  in  the  infinitive  mood  only,  in  the 
sense  of  to  do,  or  aeeomplish ;  to  succeed  in  accomplishing. 

[YEie  kaa'n  kavm  ut,  naew,]  you  cannot  do  it,  now. 

[Dhai  dCie'd  au'l  dhai  noa'ud,  bud  dhai  k&od-n  kavm  ut,]  they 
did  all  they  knew  (how),  but  they  could  not  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing it.     (Very  com.) 

2.  When,  or  by  the  time  that  the  day  or  time  comes,  as :  ' 

[Aal  bee  radee  kaum  Ziindee,]  I'll  be  ready  by  Sunday. 

[T-1  bee  dree-  yuur,  kaum  dhu  tuym,]  it  will  be  three  years,  when 
the  time  comes,  i.  e.  the  anniversary. 

and  ^-of  he  schele  Haue,  as  I  cavde  >eT-i-rore  it.  ti.  at  Etleren  next,  and  x. 
"ti,  at  Esteren  come  twelmonthe,  and  \xa  es  he  att  paid. 

Will  of  Stephen  Thomas,  141 7.     fijly  Eariietl  Wilh,  p.  39. 

COME  AGAIN  [kaum  ugeeun],  v.  i.  Of  the  dead,  to  appear 
after  death.     (Very  com.  phr.) 

There,  I  knowed  very  well  he'd  sure  to  come  again,  he  died  so 
hard,  and  you  knows  so  well's  me,  what  sort  of  a  feller  he've  a  bin 
by  'is  time.     See  Troublesome. 

Rumonn  ipiead  abroad  that  it  was  the  re-appearance  of  Palmer,  who  had 
come  again,  k>ecaiise  he  was  buried  without  a  coffin. 

Thisdion  Dyer,  Eug.  Folk  Lert,  p.  yx 

COME  ALONG  [kaum  ulau-ng],  sb.    An  excuse;  an  action  or 
statement  disapproved  of;  a  likely  story  I 
Oh  aye,  that's  a  fine  come  a!t>ng  /  .1  biunt  gwain  t'avethat,  s'now  I 
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COME  AROUND  [km  raewn,  kaum  uraew-n],  v.  t.  t.  To 
cajole;  to  overcome  by  flattery  or  by  toadying. 

[Zoa  yie-v  u-maeiid  shuuf-  vur  tu  km  raewn  dhu  Skwuyur,  aan 
ec  7]  so  you  have  made  shift,  i.  e.  managed  to  come  arouitd  and 
penuade  the  Squire,  have  you  not  ? 

a.  V.  i.   To  become  reconciled.    To  get  over  a  fit  of  anger. 

They  be  9,-eome  artmn  all  right  now — I  zeed  em  a  Zadurday 
s'inter-mate's  ever. 

The  fat  was  all  in  the  vire,  sure  'nough ;  but  hon  th'  old  man 
yeard  how  Jim  SnoVd  a-got  twenty  poun'  in  the  bank,  he  zoon 
evmed  aroun,  and  zaid  he  didn  care  how  quick  they  was  a-married. 

3.  To  recover  from  illness. 

'ITie  doctor  've  a-do'd  hot  a  can ;  but  I  don't  never  b'leive  her*!! 
never  come  aroun  no  more  in  this  wordle. 

COME-BACK  [km-baa-k],  sb.  The  guinea-fowl.  From  its 
peculiar  call,  which  is  said  to  be,  "  Come  back,  come  back  /" 

COME-BY-CHANCE  [kaum-bee-chaa-ns],  sb.  A  bastard.  A 
stray  pigeon  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  with  ^our  flock  is  a  come- 
by-ehance.    Any  article  found  aild  appropriated  is  so  called. 

COME-GOERS  [kaum  goaurz],  sb.  pi.    Callers  ;  casual  visitors. 
[Niiv'ur  zeed  noa  jish  plae'us  vur  kau-m-goa'urt  uvoa'r,]  (1)  never 
■aw  such  a  place  for  callers  before. 

COME  IN  [km  een].  To  calve  or  to  farrow  :  said  of  a  cow  or 
sow.     (Very  com.) 

[Uur  ul  km  u-tt  jist  uvoa*r  kiirsmus,]  she  will  calve  just  before 
Christmas. 

COME  IN  [km  een].    To  be  available ;  to  be  useful. 

[Dhai  augz-1  km  een  tu  ait  dhu  swee'dz,]  those  hogs  (yearling 
sheep)  nill  be  useful  to  eat  the  swedes  (turnips). 

[Ee  ul  km  ee-n  tu  tak-s  faadhur'z  plaeus,]  he  will  be  available  to 
take  his  father's  place. 

Note  pronun.  of  'take  his'  in  this  com.  phr.  The  two  words 
become  a  distinct  monosyllable,  and  the  t  of  Ms  becomes  s  after  k 
or  /.  He  will  make  himself  til  would  be  [eeiil  mak-s-suul  baenid,] 
be  has  hit  his  hand,  [ee-v  u-aat-s  an']. 

COME  O'  [kau'm  oa,  kaum  u],  v.  i.  To  get  over;  to 
recover. 

[Ee-v  u-aeud  u  shaarp  tich,  bud  ee  ul  kaum  oa  ut  naewj  he 
has  had  a  sharp  touch,  but  he  will  get  over  it  now. 

If  a  person  had  been  very  angry,  and  another  said.  Oh  1  he'll 
(ome  o*  that,  it  would  be  quite  understood  that  the  person  would 
get  the  better  of,  or  get  over,  his  anger. 
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COME  ON  [km  au'n].     To  get  on ;  to  manage ;  to  contrive. 

[Aew-  d-ee  km  aun  wai  yur  nlie  aew'z?]  how  are  you  getting  on 
with  your  new  house? 

[Wee  km  au-n  kaa'pikul  wuul-,  bacwt  dhai  proa'ncheen  fuul'urz,] 
we  managed  capitally  about  those  poaching  fellows. — Wiveliscombe, 
November  1877. 

COME  OVER  [km  oa-vur,  km  auTur].  To  prevail  over;  to 
outwit ;  to  dupe ;  to  persuade. 

[Ted-n  noa  g^o'd,yue  kaan  km  au-vur  mee',]  it  is  no  use  tiying, 
you  cannot  persuade  me. 

[Dhai  kaa-rd  tu  milnee  guunz  vauT-n,  dhai  kmJ auvur-n  ten  u 
kwik'  stik].  They  carried  too  many  guns  {i.e.  were  too  clever)  for 
him,  they  outwitted  him  in  a  quick  stick  (f .  v.). 

COME  TO  [kau-m  \he\.     Cost. 

When  the  Church  Institute  was  a-started,  Mr. gid  us  all  a 

book.  He  come  to  zixpence,  and  in  un  was  a-put  down  all  about 
the  church,  &c. — Under-gardener,  Nov.  17,  1885. 

This  use  gives  rise  to  the  rustic  riddle : — If  a  herrin'  and  a  half 
(Ome  to  dree  'aa-pence,  what  will  a  hunded  o'  coal  come  tol — 
Answer — Ashes. 

COME  TO  [kau-m  the].    To  become. 

[Jan  Etoonin-z  viawm  tiie u  riglur  oa'l  mae-un,  ed-n  ur?]  John 
Stone  is  become  a  regular  old  man,  is  he  not  f 

[Uur-z  u-iau-m  tu  Jfeok  maa7n  wcesh,  pooTir  oa-1  blid  !]  she  has 
got  to  look  very  miserable,  poor  old  soul ! 

COME  TO  LAST  [kaum  tu  laas],  aJv.  phr.    In  the  end ;  at  last. 

Yokes  do  think  they  be  cheap,  but  tidn  no  jis  thing,  come  to  iast, 
they  be  dear  'nough. 

They  down  arg  me,  gin  come  to  last,  I  was  fo'ced  to  let  out  a  bit, 
and  then  I  gid  em  ther  dressins. 

COMFABLE  [kaumfubl],  sb.     j.  Comforter ;  a  knitted  woollen 
wrap  for  the  throat     This  name  is  the  common  one. 
2.  adj.    Comfortable.     I  calls  it  a  very  com/able  little  'ouse. 
But  fust,  t&  mek  lu  caumfO'bU, 
We  bol«  •  lot  a'  stuff 
Ta  haa  >  pick-^nit  under  heyde. 
When  we  d  got  vLih  enough  : 

PulHiaH,  XuilU  Slmeka,  p.  a8. 
COMFORT  [kaum-furt].     A  peculiar  kind  of  sweet  sold  at  fairs. 
It  is  made  of  small  pieces  of  cinnamon  covered  with  sugar.     See 
Fairing. 

COMICAL  [kaum-ikul],  adj.  t.  Odd  in  appearance;  having 
■ome  peculiarity,  as  a  drawn  face,  a  drooping  eyelid,  a  rickety  gait, 
or  an  idiotic  expression. 
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It  is  very  common  to  say — You  should  not  make  fun  of  ihe  foolish 
[y&e  miid  bee  u-t^kt  kaum-ikul  yur-zuul',]  you  may  be  taken 
comital  yourself. 

3.  Bad-tempered. 

[U  kaum-ikul  soaurt  ur  u  mae'un]  means  a  bad-temper;d 
man. 

Maister's  ter'ble  comical  z-mornin,  got  out  wrong  zide  o'  the  bed, 
I  s'pose. 

COMING  IN  [kaumeen  een],  sh.  i.  Income  derived  from  a 
iixed  source. 

He's  veiy  well  off;  why,  he've  a-got  up  zeb'm  and  zixpence  a  week 
eomin  in,  bezides  his  pinsheen  (pension). 

3.  The  amount  payable  for  valuation  or  otherwise  upon  entering 
on  a  farm  or  business. 

He  can't  never  take  it ;  why,  'tis  up  dree  hunded  pound  comin 
in,  and  where's  er  gwain  to  vind  money  vor  to  stock  it  arter 
that? 

3.  Terms  or  conditions  upon  which  a  farm  or  business  is  entere<l. 
Why,  he  'ant  a-goC  no  rent  to  pay  vor  up  'most  two  yeai;  nif  that 
idn  a  good  comin  in,  I  never  zeed  'nother  one. 

COMING  TO  [kaumeen  tde"],  si.    Approach,  access,  entrance. 

'Tis  u  middlin  sort  of  a  place  like,  hon  you  be  there,  on'y  'tis  sich 
a  mortal  bad  comin  to. 

In  advertisements  of  sales  of  growing  timber  it  is  common  to 
see  it  described  as  "capital  coming  to" — 1.  e.  ready  of  access. 

COMMANYMENT[kumaa-neemunl],J*.  Commandment.  This 
form  only  exhibits  the  fondness  the  people  have  for  inserting  a 
short  ee  syllable.  A  farm  called  Broadpark  is  always  [Broa'- 
deepaark] ;  Foxdown  is  always  [Faukseeduwn],  and  is  even  some- 
times written  [Foxeydown]. 

COMPANY  [kau-mp-inee].  Those  who  are  assembled  in  a 
public- house. 

A  man  pleaded  his  temperance  to  me.  [Aay  aa'n  u-zau'daewn 
«eQ  noa  kau-mfi-mee  uz  twuutmuunt-n  moonir,]  I  have  not  sat 
down  in  any  alj-house  assembly  for  a  year  and  more. 

"To  keep  company  wiili"  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  engage- 
ment, though  it  is  usually  so  understood.  Young  men  and  women 
constantly  walk  together  and  meet  each  other,  who  have  no  thoughts 
of  matrimony ;  they  are  only  "  keeping  company."  There  is  a  sort 
of  reproach  at  not  having  a  companion  of  the  other  sex  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

COMPARATIVE,  DOUBLE.     See  More. 
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COMPARE  [kumpae-ur],  sb.    Comparison. 
There  idn  no  a>mpare  twixt  her  and  he ;  her's  worth  a  hunded 
o'  un. 

Too  I  e«  B  1001617  Vella  to  Andn ;  Ihere's  no  compare. 

Exmom-  Stelding,  1.  465. 

COM  POSTURE  [kmpaus-chur],  sb.    Composition. 
A  clerk  gave  out,  in  a  church  1  know  well,  "Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  a  hymn  of  my  own  amfosture,"  &c. 

COMTH  [kau-mth].     Cometh. 

The  /A  inflection  is  much  more  commonly  heard  in  the  Hill 
than  in  the  ya/e  district.  Ahhough  it  is  used  throughout  West 
Somerset,  especially  by  old  people,  yet  it  is  not  the  most  usual  form, 
as  it  is  in  North  Devon.  Here  the  periphrastic  construction  with 
the  infinitive  is  that  most  employed.  Generally  it  would  be  said, 
"  He  do  come  of  a  good  family,"  but  "  a  a>m/A  of  a  good  family  " 
would  be  quite  common.  The  eii  is  contracted  to  M  nearly  always 
—as  in  iook'i/i,  tai'i/t,  tear'tk  hafth  (hits),  snap'th,  &c. 

Wery  and  wete,  as  bestys  in  the  re^n, 
CcmlA  sely  lohan,  and  with  him  tomlh  Aleyn. 

CAauitr,  Rtev^t  Tali,  L  187. 

CONCERN  [kunsaa'rn],  sb.     Row,  quarrel,  disturbance. 

There  was  a  pretty  concarn  sure  'nough,  last  night ;  th'  old  Bone 
Jan's  wive  comed  home  drunk,  and  nif  he  did-n  take  and  emp  tlie 
p —  pot  all  over  her. 

CONDIDDLED  [kundiidld],  v.  t.  Used  only  in  the  past  part. 
Spent,  wasted,  done  or  made  away  with,  lost.     (Com.) 

I'd  a  got,  wan  time,  a  lot  o'  old  spade  guineas,  but  they  be  all 
a  a>ndiddPd.—Vl.  L.  C. 

Nif  ilia  young  George  Hosegood  liad  a  had  iha,  he  mart  a  hozed  in  a  little 
lime.     Ha  wud  lOon  ha?  be'  condiddlid. — Exmaor  ScBlding,  X  289, 

CONFOUND  [kunfaewnd],  v.  t.  To  spoil,  to  wear  out,  to 
make  shabby.     {Very  com.) 

Ter'ble  maaid  'bout  conjoundin  her  clothes  ;  her  zister  don't  cost 
'boo  half  so  much,  an'  eet  her  always  look'th  better. 

CONIGAR  [kuun-igur].  A  small  hill  at  Dunster  Id  W.  Somerset, 
adjoining  the  ancient  Priory  :=  coney-garth. 

Ctmiyngtre,  0 

CONKERS  [kaung-kurz].  Horse-chestnuts.  1  saw  two  boys 
in  my  grounds  throwing  stones  at  a  horse-chestnut  tree.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  me,  before  I  had  spoken,  both  said  at  once,  [Ploiz^r,. 
aay  aan  u-biin  aafeen daewn  dhu  iaung-iure.J  please,  sir,  I  have 
not  been  hitting  down  the  chestnuts. 
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So  called  from  the  game  ainktrs  (conquerors),  which  boys  play, 
by  stringing  the  chestnuts  on  cords,  and  then  striking  two  of  these 
strings  of  chestnuts  together,  until  all  on  one  string  are  knocked 
off  j  those  left  on  the  other  are  the  conkers.  From  this  Che  name 
is  given  to  the  nuts,  and  to  the  tree — conker-ticz. 

CONTANKEROUS  [kau-ntang-kurus],  adj.  Disagreeable,  ob- 
structive, quarrelsome,  cantankerous. 

Hert  a  coniankerous  old  lade,  her  is,  you  never  can't  plaise  her, 
do  hot  ee  wul. 

CONTRAPTION  [kuntraa-pshun],  si.  A  contrivance,  make- 
shift. 

[I..al-s  zee  u  gfeod  jaub u-maenid  oa  ut — noaun  u  yur  kunlraa-^- 
shuta,'\  let  us  see  a  good  job  made  of  it — none  of  your  make-shift 
contrivances. 

CONTRINESS  [kauntrecnces],  si.  Contrariness.  Same  as 
American  "  cusscdness." 

He  mid  jist  so  well  a-let  ee  'ad-n ;  he  don't  want-n  one  bit  his  zul, 
'tis  nort  but  contriness.  But  there,  you  can't  'spek  no  otherways, 
they  be  all  o'm  jis  the  same.    S'ig^iorant's  a  hound ;  an  'is  iather 


CONTRY  [kau'ntree],  adj.  Obstinate,  contrary,  perverse.  (Very 
com.) 

[Zu  kau-nlrce-i  dhu  daevl,]  as  obstinate  as  the  devil,  is  the  usual 
simile.  With  us  the  accent  is  all  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
second  or  penultimate,  emphasized  elsewhere,  is  quite  dropped. 

CONVENIENCY  [kunvainiunsee],  sb.  1.  Accommodation, 
convenience.     (Always.) 

[Siot  yur  oa-n  kunvat'-niunsee,']  suit  your  own  convenience. 

[Dhur  Ud-n  noa  kunrai-niunsee  baewt  gwai'n,]  there  is  no  con- 
venience about  going — i.  e.  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  there. 

3.  sb.    A  privy,  or  W.  C. 

CONVOY  Ckunvau'y],  v.  i.    To  convey  (always). 
We  've  a-got  now  vor  to  put  all  our  arshes  and  rummage  and 
that,  out  in  the  strait,  and  'tis  all  Orconfoyd  away  every  mornin. 

COOK  [kiok],  V.  t.    Cant  word  for  to  kill. 
I  can't  abear  they  cats ;  I've  a  cooked  a  purty  many  o'm  by  my 
time. 

COOS  [kfeos],  sb.     T.  Course. 

[KBa*pikul  l^'s,  shoanir  nuuf  1  ]  capital  course,  sure  enough  I 

[Een  kio's  aay  oant,]  of  course  I  will  not. 

5»  extract  from  P.  Pindar,  under  Crumb. 

a.  adj.     Coarse. 
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COOSISH  [kio-seesh],  adj.    Inclined  to  be  coarse ;  inferior. 
[Uur-z  u  kioseesh  soaurt  uv  u  buul'eek,]  she  is  a.  coarsiih  sort  of 
a  bullock  {g.  v.).     See  Coakse. 

COPER  [koapur],  si.  A  dealer  in  horses  of  the  low  Gypsy  type) 
called  also  a  [aus  koa-pur\,  but  the  word  is  very  commonly  used 
alone,  as  an  epithet  for  a  low  frequenter  of  fairs  or  markets,  ready 
to  deal  in  anything,  but  particularly  in  knackers,  which  he  tries  to 
furbish  up  and  sell  again  as  useful  animals. 

COP-BONE  [kaup-boa-un].    The  knee-cap ;  the  patella  (always). 

Hon  I  vall'd,  I  pitch  'pon  a  stone  rait  'pon  the  cop-bone  o'  me 
knee ;  and  I  thort  he  was  a  split  in  two  pieces ;  but  hon  the  doctor 
zeed-n,  he  zaid  how  he  wadn  a-brokt,  but  I  should'n  be  able  vor 
to  ben'  un  vor  a  good  bit. 

COPSE  [kau-ps],  sb.  In  harness  or  plough-tackle,  a  U-shaped 
iron,  having  a  pin  through  its  ends,  by  which  the  foot-chain  of 
a  sull  is  attached  to  the  bodkin.     See  Clevis. 

In  breeching  harness  a  copse  on  either  side  connects  the  breech- 
strap  with  the  short  breeching-chains.  A  copse  complete  with  its 
pin  is  in  shape  like  D.  ^^^  ^  '^^^^  called  a  Dee-copse.  The  bew  of 
a  watch  is  called  a  copse. 

COPSE  [kau'ps],  sb.  and  p.  In  this  district  applied  to  any 
description  of  wood-land,  even  to  a  fir  plantation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  understood  that  to  copse  is  to  cut  down  all  the 
underwood  in  an  oak  coppice  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
growth,  so  as  to  make  the  bark  valuable.     See  Rippimg. 

Two  larch  plantations  at  Huish  Champflower  are  always  called 
Gurt  Copse  and  Higher  Copse.  These  never  were  anything  but 
plantations,  for  I  well  remember  them  as  open  common  iMforc 
enclosure. 


CORD  [koonird].    Always  so  pronounced. 


i.  18. 


sh.  and  V.  A  measure  by  which  hard  firewood  is  sold.  The 
logs  ought  to  be  cut  into  three-feet  lengths,  and  being  piled  up 
crosswise  should  form  a  stack  ten  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide.     Compare  Sumy,  C  4,  Eng,  Dial.  Society. 

Firewood  is  often  called  cord  wood,  \_koourd  eo'd}.  A  pile  of  the 
above  size  is  called  [u  koo-urd  u  branz,]  a  cord  of  brands. 

To  cord  wood  is  to  stack  it  up  as  above  for  measurement. 
[Neef  yCie  zum*  ybe  aa'n  n-guuf  yur  mizh'ur,  ai'l  koo'itri  ut 
Bup-,]  if  you  think  you  have  not  your  measure,  I'll  coid  it  up. 

CORDING.    See  Accordisg. 
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CORK  [kau'urk],  v.  and  sb.  i.  To  turn  down  the  ends  and  the 
toe  of  horse-shoes  to  prevent  their  slipping.  The  arks  are  the 
points  so  turned  down. 

[Dhu  kau-urks  wuz  u-wae'tird  daewn — ktod-n  aa-rlec  km  auTi,] 
the  roughing  was  worn  down — could  hardly  come  on. 

a.  To  caulk. 

Ter'ble  slipper  z'momin,  I  rim ;  anybody  do  want  to  be  a.-eorked, 
vot  to  keep  thei  stannins. 

CORK  [kauurk],  v.  and  sb.  Used  by  boys  in  pbying  at  rounders. 
To  eork  is  to  throw  the  ball  at  the  boy  who  is  running ;  a  good 
fork  is  when  the  boy  stoops  down  to  avoid  it,  and  the  ball  is 
thrown  so  as  to  hit  on  the  "  tight." 

CORK  ABOUT  [kauurk  ubaewt],  sb.  A  game,  consisting  of 
throwing  a  ball  so  as  to  hit  one  ur  other  of  the  players.  The  fun 
being  to  dodge  the  ball. 

CORKER  [kauTkur],  $b.  When  a  boy  stoops  to  avoid  a  feint, 
and  then  gets  a  full  blow  on  the  posterior,  he  is  said  to  get  a  corker. 

CORN  [kauTira],  sb.  i.  A  particle  of  anything  of  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  com. 

As  [U  kau-um  n  shuug-uree  kan-dee,]  a  corn  of  sugar-candy. 

[U  iau-urn  u  baakec, u kauum u  blaa'k  puop'ur,]  black  pepper. 

[U  iau-urn  a  bnim'stoauti,]  brimstone. 

3.sb.     Wheat. 

[Gfeod  kauum  graewn,]  good  wheat  land. 

CORNORAL  OATH  [kau-munil  oanith],  si. 
"  ni  take  my  cartural  oalh  o'  it,"  is  an  asseveration,  meaning 
as  solemn  an  oath  as  if  swo.'n  before  the  c 
Vw  there'*  Tom  Vuiz  ci 

COT  [kaut],  sb.  A  matted  or  felted  fleece ;  in  this  district  also 
commonly  called  a  tied  fleece  (g.  v.\ 

Farmer ^"s  'ool  idn  so  good's  mine  by  odds — he  's  is  'most 

allo'/f. 

COT-HOUSE  pwut-aewj],  sb.  The  most  usual  name  for  a 
cottage ;  the  latter  is  hardly  ever  heard  among  those  who  live  in  one. 

The  term  applies  to  the  entire  building,  if  speaking  of  a  cottage, 
and  afX  to  a  room  only.     See  House,  Great-house. 

[Haun  yiie  du  kau'm  tu  im  kaut-aewwet,  keep  raew-n  pun  yur 
rai't  an',]  when  you  get  to  some  cottages,  keep  round  upon  your 
right  hand. 
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COTTON  [kaufn],  p.  /.    To  flog ;  to  thrash. 

[Ee  kaech  Miil'tnz  bwuuy  un  Taudlz  bwuuy  stae'uleen  aaplz— 
un  ded-n  ur  kaufn  um  f]  he  caught  Milton's  boy  and  Tottle's  boy 
stealing  apples,  and  didn't  he  cotton  them  ! 

COTTONY  [kaut-nee],  v.  i.  To  be  in  harmony;  to  agree. 
(Com.) 

Well,  I  never  dldn  hear  no  harm  by  her  like,  but  tis  a  poor  job 
way  em — they  don't  cottony  together  vitty ;  and  I  be  afeard  he  do 
drow  up  his  'an'  a  little  bit  too  much— i.  e.  drinks  too  much. 

COTTY  [kaufee],  adj.     Matted ;  said  of  wool.     See  Cot. 
[Faa'nn  Kwiks  ez  u  ruuf"  laut, tez  zu  maurtul  iaufee,}  Farmer 
Quick's  is  a  rough  lot  (of  wool),  it  is  so  very  much  matted. 

COUCH  [kfeo'ch],  s6.  Never  called  cotuh-grass.  A  very  trouble- 
some weed — iriticum  repens.     See  Stroyl, 

Thick  there  field's  in  a  purty  mess  sure  'nough  ;  he's  so  vuU  o' 
couch  as  ever  he'll  hold. 

COULTER  [koaltur,  kuul-tur],  sh.  Part  of  a  sull,  by  no  means 
a  "  ploughshare,"  as  defined  by  Prof.  Skeat— the  share  is  quite  a 
difierent  part.  A  strong  knife-like  iron  fixed  nearly  vertiaUly  to 
the  beam  of  a  sull  immediately  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  use 
is  to  divide  the  turf  or  soil  by  a  clean  cut,  so  that  the  parts  which 
immediately  follow  in  the  track  of  the  coulter  may  turn  over  an 
even  roll  of  earth,  or  furrow.     Called  also  sword  [zoo'uid].     Ste 

VORE. 

Culttr  for  a  plowe.     Ctiltrum. — Prtmf.  Parv, 

COULTER-BOX  [koa-ltur  bauks],  sb.  Of  a  sulL  The  iron 
clip  and  screw  by  which  the  coulter  is  fixed  in  its  place  on 
the  beam;  by  slackening  the  screw  the  coultejr  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  required  depth  of  cut. 

COUNT  [kaewnt],  v.    To  think ;  to  consider ;  to  estimate. 

[Bee  yiie  gwai'n  oa'm  ?  Ee's  aay  kaewnt^  are  you  going  home  ? 
Yes !  I  think. 

[Aay  kaewnt  dhai  oa'n  git  vuur'ee  faat  tu  dhik'ee  jaub,]  I 
consider  they  will  not  get  very  fat  at  that  work  (i.  e.  not  get  much 
profit). 

I  couni  there's  up  dree  or  vower  hunded  a  left. 

Now  don't  git  i&yin  coosn  goo, 
'Cause  'ast  nad  zummat  else  to  do  t 
I  r^unf  tbee's  Diiae  but  vurry  liddle, 
'Sipi  Duu  the  dieel  an'  play  the  fiddle. 

Pulman,  Rutlie  Skdcha,  p.  16. 
COUNT,  a.    See  Account. 

COUPLE  [kuup'l],  si,  A  principal  timber  of  a  roof— called 
elsewhere  a  "principal" — never  applied  to  a  rafter.    A  "i>air  ot 
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e^pUs"  is  the'  entire  framevork  bearing  on  opposite  walls,  con- 
sisting of  the  two  couples  meeting  at  the  apex,  together  with  the 
"lie"  or  "foot"  beam;  to  these  essentials  are  added  in  some 
cases  a  "king  post,"  or  a  "queen  post,"  together  with  "span- 
pieces"  and  "stmts";  but  all  are  included  in  the  [pae'ur  u 
kuup'lz],  A  "  half  eoupie  "  is  a  single  main  timber,  such  as  would 
be  used  in  a  "lean-to"  roof,     i«  Side  timber. 


Al  ]k  coupla  cipres  were :  and  )ie  isCteis  wer  al-io. 
And  \t  tiues  f^  hem  here  :  wij)  golde  were  bi-go. 

Sir  Fenimiras,  1.  1318. 

COUPLE  [kuupl],  rf.  An  ewe  and  her  Iamb.  A  double  couple 
is  an  ewe  with  two  lambs.  We  constantly  see  advertisements  of 
prime  couples  for  sale. 

[Aay  mus  sae'uv  dhik  mee'ud  vur  dhu  kuuP'h^  I  must  save  that 
meadow  for  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

35  crosi-bred  eoHpla  and  h<^. 
16  Devon  and  cru^-bred  beasl. 

Advert,  ill  Sam.  Co.  Gaulte,  Ap.  I,  i88a. 

COUPLE-KEEP  [kuup-l  keep]  is  often  to  be  found  in 
advertisements.  It  means  a  good  crop  of  early  grass  fit  for  ewes 
and  lambs,  which  must  be  well  fed. 

COURT  [kytie-urt,  Hill  district;  koourt,  Volt  district],  si.  A 
farmyard ;  an  enclosed  yard  for  cattle,  but  not  for  stads  {see 
Barton)  ;  sometimes  called  a  bullock-court  [buul'eek  iyue-urf],  and 
also  occasionally  a  straw  barton  [stroa'  baarteen] — i.  e.  a  yard  where 
straw  is  to  be  trodden  into  manure. 

COURTLEDGE  [kytie  urtleej,  Hill;  kooTirtleeJ.  VaU\  sb. 
The  yards  and  outbuildings  appertaining  to  a  homestead;  in  local 
advertisements  the  word  is  spelt  as  above,  and  also  curtilage — the 
latter  form  is  used  in  legal  documents. 

Curflagr,  ox  gordeyn,  OUrarium,  turtilagium. — Pramp.  Pare, 


COUSIN'S  [kuuz'nz],  sb.  Friends,  allies.  Of  two  people  who  are 
not  friendly,  it  is  often  said  [dhai  bae'un  vuuree  gbod  kaui-iiz,] 
they  are  not  Teiy  good  cousins. 

COUSINSHIP  [kuuz-nshdp],  tb.  Friendship,  alliance,  good 
feeling. 

[Dhur  lid-n  nra  kuu%-nshAp  tweks  dhai-]  would  be  precisely  the 
equivalent  of,  "  lliere  is  no  love  lost  between  them." 
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COVERED  GUTTER  [kuuvurd  guadr],  ib.  A  drain  made 
with  square  sides  and  flat  top  and  bottom.     Ste  Culbit. 

COW-BABY  [kaew  baeubee],  sb.  Applied  to  a  boy;  one  who- 
is  babyish  for  his  age;  who  howls  for  a  slight  hurt,  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

COW-CLAT  [kaew  klaat],  sb.    Cow-dropping. 

[Dh-oal  Kauk'ee  Peeus  wuz  dh-aunlees  oal  fuul-ur  livTir  yfie 
zeed.  Waay  !  ee-d  plnwu  kaew-klaal  via\  uz  noa'uz  vur  aeupmee; 
ee's  1  un  dhuur't-n  baak'  vur  u  pan'ee,]  the  old  Cocky  Pearse  was 
the  onliest  (q.  v.)  old  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Why  !  he  would  plow  a 
cow-dung  with  his  nose  for  a  halfpenny — yes  1  and  plow  it  back 
crosswise  for  a  penny.     Quite  true. 

COW-FLOP    [kaew-flaup],    sb.     Foxglove    (com.).     Digitalis 

purpurea. 

COW-HEART  [kaew-aart],  j^.  Coward;  a  timoious  person  is^ 
said  to  be  [u  kaew-aart,  or  kaew-aa'rtud], 

Dils-n  dhee  bee  jish  kaew-aarl-i  vur  beent  u  Ice'dl  maa-yd,]  do 
not  thee  be  such  a  coward  as  to  beat  a  little  girl. 
])ou  ne  scliall  me  fynde  no  cawaH :  a  liggeng  m 

COW-HEARTED  [kaew-aartud],  adj.  Tender,  wanting  irt 
vitality.     Applied  to  plams. 

An  old  gardener  forking  up  the  roots  of  the  troublesome  withy- 
wind  {Convohmlus  arvensis)  remarked,  "Tis  cow-hearted  stuff" — 
and  a  little  later  said  : 

[TUz  dhu  mooecs  kaew-aar-tuds  stuuf,  »Sz',  neef  dhu  nin-  ur  ir 
beet  u  vraus  ur  oaurt  du  kaech'  ut  aewt  u  graew-n,  t-1  kee'ul-t  tu- 
raaklee,]  it  is  the  most  ((nv-htartedest  stuff  (there)  is ;  if  the  sun  or 
a  bit  of  frost  or  aught  do  catch  it  out  of  (the)  ground,  it  will  kill 
it  directly. — January  zi,  1887, 

COW-HOCKED  [kaew-uuk-ud],  adj.  Applied  to  horses,  when 
the  hind  legs  bend  towards  each  other  like  a  cow's  in  running, 
while  the  feet  seem  to  diverge.  A  very  common  but  Ugiy  feature 
in  Exmoor  ponies. 

[Dhai  bee  auvees  strauTig,  haun  dhai  bee  kaetv-uuk'ud^  they 
be  always  strong  when  they  be  cow-huck&i,  is  a  piece  of  bucolic 
wisdom  I  have  often  heard. 

CO^VL  [kaewul],  sb.  A  tub  or  barrel  swttng  on  a  pole,  or, 
more  commonly  mounted   as  a  wheel-banow,  used   for  cairying 

pigs'-wash  or  liquid  manure, 

iln.  Fard.  .  .  .  Go  lake  up  these  clolties  here,  quickly  ; 
Where's  the  mo/-st«ff? 

Mtrry  Wwa ef  WhtJier,  ITI.  iii. 
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COWLEV  [kaewlee],  A  common  field  name — /.  e.  cow-pasture, 
cow's  Ua.     See  Ley. 

COW  OUT  [kaew  aewt],  v.  t.     To  subdue ;  to  tire  out. 
[Oa  dee'url  aay  bee  riglur  w-kaewd aewt^  oh  dear  !  I  am  quite 
tired  ouL 

COW-PINE  [kaew-puyn],  ib.     Cowpen  or  stall  (always). 
The  cow-piius  be  come  to  repairin  sure  'nough,  they  be  all  to 
pieces. 

COY  [Itauy],  v.  and  sb.    To  entice ;  an  allurement 
[Tuudh'ur  \)ti\myz kauyd-x^  een  tu  dh-aurchui,  un  dhaeuree  wus 
u-kaech',]  the  other  boys  enticed  him  into  the  orchard,  and  there 
he  was  caught 

Hee  raught  forthe  his  right  hand  :  and  his  rigge  frotus. 
And  coks  hym  as  he  ka.n,  with  his  clene  han<les. 

ivUliam  ef  PaUrme.     Aliiandtr  a/ Afaredomi,  1.  1175. 
For  he  hym  maketh,  with  moche  pride, 
A  nyse  coyt. 

The  ceyt  ys  with  hys  handys  two, 
Clappynde  tc^«lere  10  and  Tro. 

ICrftr.     Mtt.  Haman.  Ottoman  Imperator,  1.  1343. 

COY-DUCK  [kauy -duuk],  id.  i.  An  allurement;  an  enticer; 
a  snare.     A  very  common  name  for  pretty  barmaids. 

3.  V.  t.    To  decoy ;  to  entice.     (Very  com.) 

They  be  the  [kuuveech usee's]  covetousest  vokes  ever  I  com'd 
across.  Nif  anybody  've  a-got  a  good  maaid  to  work,  or  a  lusty 
chap  or  ort,  aa'U  wamt,  tidn  very  long  vore  they'll  coy-duck  'em 
away. 

COY-POOL  [kauy-pfeol],  sb.  A  decoy  ;  a  pond  arranged  with 
appliances  for  catching  wild-fowl. 

CRAB  [krab],  jA  A  portable  winch  or  windlass — never  used 
for  a  crane. 

CRABBED  [krabnid],  adj.    Surly,  ill-mannered. 
A  maain  cra6bed  old  fellow,  I  zim. 

"So  crabbe^%  a  bear  wt  a  zore  head,"  is  the  usual  superlative 
absolute. 

Cn^iyd,  awke,  or  wrawe{wraywarde,  w,).  Ceroniciit,  bihiut,  eaneirinus, 
Framp.  J'.tni. 
CRACK  [kraak],  v.  I.     To  break. 

Applied  to  breaking  stones  for  the  roads.  A  siont^racker  is 
either  a  man  or  a  machine  whose  business  it  is  to  break  stones  into 
small  pieces  for  macadamising. 

Quikliche  cam  a  cacchepol  '  and  crabfd  a-two  here  lef^cs, 
And  here  armes  after  ■  of  euerich  of  |>o  ^leooes. 

Piers  PltnvmnH,  X!(I.  ^6. 
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CRACK-UP  [kraak-aup],  v.  To  praise  unduly ;  to  extol ;  to 
cry  up. 

[Ee  kraakt-aup-  dhik  chis'nijt  tnaa'yn  luyk,]  he  cried  up  that 
chestnut  mainly. 

CRAKER  [kraeukur],  sb.  A  croaker;  one  who  is  always 
complaining  of  ill-health. 

He's  a  proper  old  eraker,  but  I  never  cant  zee  why  he  shoud'n 
work,  same's  I  be  a  fo'ced  to. 

CRAKY  [krae'ukee],  v,  i.  To  complain;  to  croak  of  bodily 
ailments. 

[Uur du  kraeukee  au'l  dhu  dai  laung,  bud  kaa n  zee  muuch  dhu 
maadr  wai  ur  ;  uur-z  ae'ubl  vur  ait,  wauns  I]  she  croaks  of  her 
ailments  all  the  diy  long,  but  (one)  cannot  see  much  the  matter 
with  her :  she  is  able  to  eat — once  t — i.  e.  at  all  events. 

See  p.  95,  W.  S.  Gram.     See  Fiers  Hew.  A  text  xi.  65. 

CRAM  [kraa-m],  v.    1.  To  force  food  doft-n  the  throat. 
Turkeys  are  very  often  crammed  to  fatten  them  quickly. 

I  crammt  meaie  in  10  my  mouth,  tu  one  dothe  gredyly.     It  riffit. 
Se  howe  he  crammtth  in  tiii  meale  lyke  a  lurcher. 

Fahgravi,  p.  500, 
3.  sb.    A  lie. 

CRAMP  BONE  [kraa  in  boa'un].  The  knucklebone  (patella) 
of  the  sheep.  Still  worn  frequently  (to  my  knowledge)  in  a  little 
bag  tied  round  the  neck,  as  a  sure  preventative  of  cramp.  It  loses 
its  virtue,  however,  if  by  any  chance  it  touches  the  ground.  (!) 

CRAMP  [kraamp],  fli^l     Confined;  difficult  of  access. 

[DhauTt  aay  niivur  shbod-n  u-die'd-n;  twuz  jiish  kraa'mfi 
plae'us  tu  kaum  tue  un,]  (I)  thought  I  never  should  have  done 
(repaired)  it ;  it  was  such  a  confined  and  difficult  place  to  get  at  it 

CRANE  [kraeun].  i.  A  beam  projecting  from  any  building  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  hoisting  Cackle  thereto.  'Phe  word  implies 
no  machinery,  windlass,  or  swinging  part,  but  the  beam  only  which 
bears  the  weight. 

Of  course  we  use  the  word,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  machinery 
for  lifting  heavy  weights,  as  well. 

3.  A  heron.  At  Dulverton  is  a  heronry  in  Lord  Carnarvon's 
park,  always  called  a  [Jtraeunuree,']  cranery. 

CRANKETY[krangkiitee],<K^'.  i.  Cross-grained ;  ill-tempered ; 
also  complaining  in  health. 

Her-s  a  krang-kutee  old  thing,  means  that  being  in  bad  health 
her  temper  is  affected. 
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2.  sb.  A  name  for  any  noisy,  rattling  machine  or  engine ;  one 
for  instance  in  which  the  joints  and  pins  ate  loose  and  therefore 
noisy. 

I  wid'n  'ave  thick  ingin,  he's  a-weared  out,  and  he  'ont  a  quarter 
diave.     A  nasty  old  cra/ikety,  you  can  yur-n  a  mild  away. 

CRANY  pcraeunee],  adj.     Stingy,  grasping,  miserly. 

[U  maa'yn  kraeunee  oa'l  dhing,  uur  ai'z — tez  u  waeth  aa'ytn- 
pans  vur  tu  git  u  shiil'een  aewt  oa  uur,]  a  main  stingy  old  thing, 
she  is — it  is  worth  eighteen  pence  to  get  a  shilling  out  of  her. 

CRAP  [kraap-],  v.  t.  To  break  shortly;  to  snap — applied  to 
anything  brittle. 

[Dh-an'l  u  dhu  pik  kraap-  rai't-n  ide*  een  mee  an',  su  shau'rt-s-u 
kaar-ut,]  the  handle  of  the  pick  snapped  right  in  two  in  my  hand, 
as  short  as  a  carrot. 

2.  sb.  A  crack  that  can  be  heard,  distinct  from  a  crack  that 
can  be  seen.     See  Craze,  Kane. 

Could  yur  the  crappin  o'  the  trees  way  the  heft  o'  the  snow,  all 
about     1  never  didn  yur  no  jis  thing  avore. — Jan.  3,  1887. 

3.  A  crop. 

[U  (MynJtraap-  a  taeadees,]  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes. 

4.  The  best. 

[Dhu  kraap-  a  dhu  lauf,]  the  best  of  the  lot. 
[Jaa'k-s  dhu  knap-  u  dhu  woa'l  fnamlee,]  Jack  is  the  best  of  the 
whole  family. 

5.  llie  back  of  the  neck  ;  same  as  the  scru^.  Also  in  the  p/ir. 
Bundled  'em  out  neck-andvra/. 

He  catch-n  by  the  emp,  an'  sling  un  to  doors. 

6.  The  crop  of  a  bird.     The  crap  o'  un's  fit  to  bust. 

CRAPPY  [kraap-ee],  v.  1.    To  crack  with  a  noise. 

[Any  noa'ud  dhu  tree  wuz  jis  pun  vau-Ieen,  vur  aay  yuurd-n 
kraap-ee,'\  I  knew  the  tree  was  just  upon  (/.  e.  on  the  point  ol)  falling, 
for  I  heard  it  crack.    See  Craze. 

CRAVE  [kraeuv],  v.  i.  To  claim.  This  word  is  always  used 
in  speaking  of  rights  or  boundaries. 

[Faa-rm  Clay  au'vees  kraeuvik  dhik  aj',]  Farmer  Clay  always 
claims  that  hedge. 

[Skwuynir  Woobnir  du  irae-uv  dhu  nivitr  aup  su  vuur-z  dhu 
buur-j,]  Squire  Webber  claims  (the  right  of  fishing  in)  the  river,  up 
so  far  as  the  bridge. 

3.  To  hunger  for  food. 

[Uur-2  au'vees  kraruo<ta,'\  she  is  always  hungiy — said  of  a 
horse. 
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CRAZE  [kraeuz ;  p.  i.  kraeiiz  ;  pp.  u -krae-uz],  v.  To  crack :  as 
applied  to  glass,  china,  bells,  or  any  brittle  mateiiaL  Not  used 
to  express  complete  destruction, 

[Aew  kaum'  dhu  weendur  a-6rarus7]  how  came  the  window 
cracked  i* 

[Dhee-s  u-toaurd  dhu  puch'ur,  as-n?  Noa',  aay  aant!  ee-z 
uunee  u-irae-uz,']  thou  hast  broken  the  pitcher,  hast  not ?  No,  I 
have  not !  he  is  only  cracked. 

[Dhai  krae-us  dhu  guurt  buul,  ring-een  vur  dhu  yuung  Skwuyur,] 
they  cracked  the  great  bell,  ringing  for  the  young  Squire. 


Thus  was  )oure  croilne  crasid  :  lil  he  was  cast  newe. — /*.  I.  70. 

CRAZE  [kraeuz],  sk  A  crack  in  a  brittle  material,  whether 
visible  or  not,  if  sufficient  to  injure  the  "ring"  of  ihe  vessel  to 
the  ear. 

[Plai'z,  muum,  dhur-z  u  kraeuz ecn  dhu  tai*  kidi,]  please,  ma'am, 
there  is  a  crack  in  the  tea-kettle.     See  Crap,  Kane,  Vlare. 

CREAM  [kraim],  sb.     A  shiver,  a  shudder,  a  shivering  state. 
[Aay  wuz  aul  tiie  u  Arai-m,}  I  was  quite  in  a  shiver  (of  fear,  not 

of  cold). 

CREAMY  [krai-mee],  v.  {.     i.  To  turn  pale. 
[Uur  kraimud  lig  u  goa'us,  haun  uur  zeed-n,]  she  turned  pale  like 
a  ghost,  when  she  saw  him. 

3.  V.  I.    To  shiver,  to  shudder. 

Lor !  how  I  did  craiiny,  I  thort  I  should  a  drapt  hon  I  zeed  the 

blid, 

3.  To  froth — like  stout  or  champagne. 

1  calls  this  yur  rare  trade — how  [bSe'tip^ol]  beautiful  do  craimy. 

4.  To  froth  with  sweat.  Horses  frequently  become  partly, 
covered  with  foam,  and  are  then  said  to  ^^  creamy  all  over." 

CREAMY  [kraimee],  adj.  Shivering;  shuddering;  causing  to 
shudder. 

This  word  may  be  applied  to  either  cause  or  effect.  [U  kraimee 
soaurt  uv  u  sloar,]  a  sort  of  story  to  make  one  shudder;  or  [Ut 
maeud  mee  vecul  dhaat  dhae'ur  kraimee,  aay  dhaurt  aay  sh^od 
u  draap-t,]  it  made  me  feel  so  shuddering,  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped. 

CREASE  [krais],  sb.~no  fliir.  i  The  withers  of  a  horse. 
(Always.) 
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[Muyn  un  zee  dhu  kaulur  doa'n  gaul  dhu  irair  oa  un,]  mind 
and  see  that  the  collar  does  not  gall  his  withers. 

Thick  'os9  do  measure  well  to  creax — ('.  e.  at  the  measiiring-pbce. 

a.  si.—ao  change  in  plur.     A  ridge-tile  of  a  rooE 
[Dhu  wecn-v  u-bload  oa'f  dree  or  vaawur  u  dhu  imis,']  the  wind 
has  blown  oS  three  or  four  of  the  ridge-tiles. 

CREATURE  [kraitiir],  s6.  Woman  or  girl  1  never  applied  to 
a  boy  or  man. 

[U  puur-dee  oal  krarliir,  uur !]  a  pretty  old  creature,  she  I 

[Uur  w.iuz-  u  puur'dee  krahur  een  uur  tuym,]  she  was  a  pretty 
woman  in  her  day. 

We  do  not  use  the  word  like  the  American  critter,  but  it  is 
sometimes  applied  admiringly  to  animals. 

CREEPER  [krceput],  sb.  A  louse.  This  is  the  apologetic  word 
which  would  be  used  by  women  in  speaking  to  \_jitt-lroaki\. 

CREEPINGS  [krai-peenz],  sb.  The  sensations  of  creeping,  pro- 
duced by  dread ;  also  the  shiver  attending  a  fresh-caught  cold 

CREEPY  [krai-pce],  r.  1.  To  have  the  shuddering  sensation  of 
fear,  as  at  bearing  a  horrible  tale,  or  a  ghost  story. 

[Mae'ud  mee  kraipee  aul  oavur,]  made  me  creepy  all  over. 
Ste  Groped. 

CRICK  [krik],  sb.  and  v.  t.  A  wrench,  or  to  wrench  some  part 
of  the  body  so  as  to  cause  a  painful  strain. 

[Aay-v  M-krik  mee  haak"  eens  aay  aa'n  u-due'd  noaTJrt  uz  vau'rt- 
nait,]  I  have  wrenched  my  back,  so  that  I  have  done  no  work  for  a 
fortnight. 

Cryikt,  sekenesse.    Spasmus,  itcundiim  mtdieos,  Maims. — Pivmp.  Parv. 

CRICKET  [krikut],  sb.     A  low  stool,  generally  with  three  legs. 

CRICKET  [krik-ut],  sh.  The  superlative  absolute  of  merry. 
So  merry's  a  cricket.     See  Grig. 

P.  Henry,  Simth,  Falstaff  wid  the  rest  of  the  Ihietes  are  M  the  door ;  stmll 
we  be  meny  ? 

Paim.     As  meny  as  cHeiels,  mv  lad.     Bat  hark  ye. 

I  Henry  IV.  II.  iv.   • 
CR1D3  [krudz],  sb.     Curds  (always). 

[Kridz-n  waiee,]  curds  and  whey ;  also  to  curdle  is  always  to 
criddU,  or  crid  [krid-l,  or  krUd], 

This  yur  thunder  weather's  shocking  bad  vor  keepin  o'  milk, 
I've  a-knowed  (he  aivnin's  milk  all  a-criddled  next  morning.  Any 
bad  smell  or  ort  '11  crid  the  milk  toreckly. 
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With  creym  and  with  credda. — Piers  Plom.  u 
CrUDDEi  ormytke — ntatles. — Palsgrait, 

CRIME  [kniym],  sb.    Report,  tale,  scandal 
There's  all  the  crimt  o'  the  country  'bout  her. 


CRINKLE [kringkl],w,/.  Torumple  up;  to  make  creases ;  to 
crumple  up,  as  paper  or  other  smooth  stiff  substance. 

CRIP  [kriip],  V.  t.  To  cut  off  from  the  fleece,  the  pitch  adhering 
to  the  end  of  the  wool,  with  which  the  sheep  was  lettered  after 
shearing. 

GRIPPING  [knip-cen],  sb.     i.  The  harness  worn  by  a  leader, 
or  as  we  call  him  a  fore-horse  (y.  v.)  [u  voa'r  au's].     See  Plough, 
For  sale     Tvo  sets  of  cart-hamess  and  t 

2.  The  act  or  occupation  of  clipping  off  the  pitch  from  wooL 
Also  any  quantity  of  wool  sorted  out  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
pitch  cut  off;  or  a  similar  lot  already  operated  on. 
I  do  work  to  crippin  most  times,  but  I  do's  chores  in  and  out 
Come,  Bill  1  wut'n  do  thick  lot  o'  crippin  in  a  month  o'  Zundays, 
let  thee  alone ! 

CRIPPLESHIP  [knipl-sliiip],  sb.  Lameness;  state  of  being 
crippled. 

I  could  do  middlin  like,  nif  twadn  vor  my  cripplesMp.  I  can't 
get  about 

CRIPPY  [krup'ce],  v.  i.    To  follow  the  employment  of  shearing 
off  the  dung  or  the  pitch  marks  which  adhere  to  a  fleece. 
A  boy,  asked  what  he  worked  at,  answered,  [Aay  du  kr&p-ee\. 

CRIPS  [Imips],  ib.  The  clippings  of  the  dung  or  pitch,  with 
small  portions  of  wool  adhering ;  called  also  crippings,  pitch  marks, 
&C 

CRIPS  [knlp's  J  sometimes  kuur'ps],  ad;'.     Brittle,  crisp. 

[Krip-s  uz  glaa^]  brittle  as  glass,  is  the  common  superlative 
absolute  of  brittle. 

[Uul-um  ttim-uT  ed-n  fdf,  tez  tu  i.ii/M,]  elm  wood  is  not  suitable, 
it  is  too  brittle. 

CRISLING  [krdsletfn,  kiirsleen],  sb.  i.  A  small,  black,  very 
sour  wild  plum  ;  same  as  bullace. 
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a.  Small,  shrivelled,  tminattne  apples. 

[Dhu  tree  wuz  vhA-  u  blan-sum,  bud  ded-n  kaa-m  tu  nos-urt  bod 
irir/ee/u,']  the  tree  vras  lull  of  blossom,  but  it  came  to  notbing  but 


3.  The  criip  skin  oa  roast  pork ;  the  crackling. 

CRISS-CROSS  [kni»4rau-s,  ttr  kuurs-krau-s],  si.  Tbe  mark 
made  in  lieu  of  signature  by  those  unable  to  write. 

[Aaybaeuu  noa  skaul'urd, bud  aay  Icn  puut  m.ctitiju-siraiis,2  I 
am  no  scholar,  but  1  can  put  my  Christ-cross^  is  a  veiy  usual  state- 
ment when  a  petty  tradesman  ts  asked  to  receipt  the  bill,  which  a 
neighbour  has  made  out  for  him. 

[Tui  aa'rts  un  u  kuurskrau-i,^  two  hearts  and  a  Christ-cross  are 
drawn  with  the  forefinger  on  the  mash  in  brewing,  or  the  sponge  in 
baking,  and  are  supposed  to  be  quite  effectual  in  keefmig  off  the 
mischievous  sprites  or  iritches, 

I  have  often  seen  this  done.  An  old  brewer  whom  I  used  to 
watch  as  a  boy,  used  to  tell  roe,  "  The  drink  wid'n  never  work  vitty, 
nif  wadn  to  put  two  hearts  and  a  Christ-tross  'pon  the  mash. 

CRISSLE  [knis'll  rf.  The  end  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
bullock,  where  it  ceases  to  be  bone  and  becomes  cartilage  or 
gristle. 

Butcher  — -  of  Wellington  alwayi  says — "  I'll  take  out  the  eristii, 
or,  111  take  out  the  cristle-bone"    Heard  hundreds  of  times. 

Cnachylbeiie,  OT  grydyUone  [cmaieU,  P.),      CartUaga. — PniHp.  Parv. 

CROACH,  CROACHING  [kroauch,  kroacheen],  v.i.  To 
encroach ;  to  keep  on  taking  little  by  little. 

The  river  've  ^-croached  ter^Ie  this  last  flood ;  bell  keep  on 
erixuhin,  gin  he've  a-tookt  in  all  thick  there  rap  o'  the  common. 

[Dhai  bee  dhu  kroa'chteens  laut  livur  yiie  kmd  ukiau's,]  they  are 
the  croadungest  lot  ever  you  corned  aooss. 

'  CROACHMENT  [kroa-uchmunt],  sb.    Encroachment 

Thick  there  wall  dejects  zix  inches  to  var  out,  'tis  a  proper 
avaehmtnt. 

CROAK  [kroa-kl  v.  and  rf.    To  die— or  a  die.    (Very  com.) 
[Muy  blee'f  nor-z  gwaa-yn  ta  ■kroa-k,'\  (It  is)  my  belief  she  ia 

goii^  to  di&     Said  of  a  sick  cow, 

\Zoi  dh-oa-1  mae-or-v  u  mae-ud  u  kroa-k  oa  ut,  tn  Ida's  I]  so  the 

old  mare  has  made  a  die  of  it,  at  last  I 

CROCK  [krauk].  In  this  district  the  word  has  a  very  definite 
meaning.  It  is  a  cast-iron  cooking-pot  only,  nearly  globular  in  shape, 
with  three  little  rings  on  its  greatest  circumference :  it  is  always  (tf  the 
same  pattern  thou^  of  different  sizes.     It  has  a  loose  bow-handle 
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like  a  common  pot,  and  three  little  legs  about  two  inches  long,  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  over  when  placed  on  the  ground.    Word  cro^k 

never  used  for  pitcher. 

CROCK  [krauk],  ji.     Hidden  money;  afind;  cache. 

In  digging  about  old  premises,  or  in  pulling  down  old  houses,  it  is 
very  common  to  inquire  if  the  workman  have  found  a  crock,  i.e. 
any  hidden  money.  A  man  told  me  how  he  once  found  a  cr»ck 
under  the  floor  of  an  old  house.  "  There  was  eight-and-twenty  vive- 
shilling-pieces,  zome  o'm  hundeds  o'  years  old,  wropped  up  in  an 
old  piece  o'  clath." 

CROCKET  [krauk-ut],  sb.  Hunting.  One  of  the  small  points 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  stag's  horn.  In  a  young  deer  (j«  Bow) 
the  horn  ends  in  one  point  called  an  upright.  After  five  years  old 
the  horn  bifurcates  at  the  top,  and  each  point  is  a  crock:t. 

CROCKS  [krauks],//.  sb.  Broken  pieces  of  pot  which  gardeners 
use  for  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  flower-pots. 

CRONY  [kroanee],  v. t.  To  gossip — applied  only  to  the  old. 
Two  old  women  silting  over  the  fire,  even  if  quarrelling,  would  be 

said  to  \krcantt\  together.    See  Neighbour. 

CROOK  [kr^ok],  sb.  A  paT  of  crooks  is  part  of  the  gear  of  a 
pack-horse.  There  are  two  kinds,  long  (rooks  and  short  crooks. 
The  former  consist  of  two  long  poles  bent  in  a  half  circle  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  with  one  end  much  longer  than 
the  other.  A  pair  of  these  bent  poles  are  kept  about  two  fjet  apart 
and  parallel  to  each  other  by  five  or  more  rungs,  A  frame  so 
constructed  forms  one  crook,  and  a  pair  of  these  pairs  are  slung  on  the 
pack-saddle  pannier-wise.  When  in  position  the  long  ends  of  the 
crooks  are  upright,  and  are  at  least  three  feet  above  the  horse's  back.. 
Being  over  five  feet  asunder,  a  very  large  quantity  of  hay,  straw, 
or  corn  can  be  loaded  on  a  pack-horse.  It  is  trodden  down  firmly^ 
(I  have  often  trodden  such  a  load,}  and  is  then  bound  with  a  rope. 
Fagi^ot  wood  is  also  carried  on  horseback  in  ieng  crooks. 

Short  crooks  are  of  the  same  description,  but  smaller  in  capacity 
and  with  rungs  closer  together.  They  are  for  heavier  materials,  such 
as  hard  firewood,  building  stones,  &c  It  used  lo  be  as  common 
to  say  "  I'll  send  a  horse  and  crooks"  as  !t  now  is  to  say  "horse  and 
cart."    Both  kinds  are  now  very  rareljjSeen. 

CROOK-DOWN  [krfcok  duwn],  v.  To  fasten  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  crook. 

[Taeuk-n  kriok  dua>n  zm  dhuur'nz een  dhik'ee gyap,]  take  and 
fasten  down  some  thorns  in  that  gap.     See  Chimley  Crook. 

CROOKED  [krfeok-ud].  So  crooketTi  a  dog's  hind-leg,  or  so 
cropkeifs  a  horn,  are  the  superlative  absolutes  in  constant  use. 
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CROOM  [krfeo-m],  si.    Cromb.     See  Bit  and  Crumb. 

CROPED  [kroapt,  kroa'pud],  fret,  of  to  ene/.  i.  This  is 
another  of  those  verbs  in  which  we  superadd  the  weak  inflexion 
to  the  strong  form,  as  [_kree-p,  or  kraip,  kratrpi,  t:st  kroapitd,  u- 
kroapt,  or  u-kroapud]. 

Sire,  I  relesse  (he  Iby  thousond  pound, 

As  tliou  liglit  now  weie  trapi  out  of  tlie  ground, 

Ne  never  er  nou  ne  haddesi  knowen  me. 

ChaueiT,  Fi^iiMtyiia  Tale,  1.  869. 

See  p.  43,  W.  S.  Gram,     See  Pien  Plow.  B.  Pr.  1.  186. 

2.  part.  adj.  Stooping  or  bending  down  to  avoid  observation, 
as  [u-kroa-pt  beeyuyn  dhu  aay-rik,]  stooping  behind  the  hay-rick. 

CROSS.     S^  Criss-cross. 

CROSSING  [krauseen,  kraa-seen],  adj.  Untoward,  vexatious, 
grievous. 

[Tuumbl  kraa-secn,  aa'dr  dn'eebau'dee-d  u-tfeok^t  jis  truubl  wai 
un,]  very  grievous,  after  one  had  taken  such  trouble  with  him — said 
by  a  woman  of  a  son  who  died. 

CROWDER  [kraewdur],  ib.     A  fiddler.     (Com.) 
They'd  a-got  a  crowder,  and  they  keept  up  a  purly  o'.d  game, 
sure  'nough. 

Crgtade,  iiutrumeaE  of  musyke.     ChmTH.—Proiap.  Pan/. 
Crwtk,  ti.     A  musical  instrument  called  a  creiid — a  liddle. 
Craither,  s.     One  that  playa  upon  a  eniud- — a  liddteT. 

lVils&,  RUhar^!  Diet. 


Loue  lliai  bisDOme  in  croucU:  in  taburn  and  in  psautere  syr.ge  thai  til  [lim. 
UampoU,  Psaltit,  p.  490.     F».  cxiii.  3. 
r  111'  head  cf  all  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crmidtro  ouircb'd  eipert  and  able. 

HuMbras,  I.  Cant.  11.  1.  106. 
E»  could  a  borst  tba,  cniu.!  in  Sliiveri  and  tlia  creuJcr  loo,  a  voul  Zlave  as  a 
wos.  Ex.  StelJ.  1.  391. 

CROWN  [kruwn,  kraewn],  sb.  In  ail  deciduous  vegetables  or 
plants,  such  as  rhubarb,  asparagus,  &c.,  the  part  from  which  the 
new  shoots  spring  forth.  If  the  roots  of  these  were  planted  with 
the  a-own  downwards  they  would  probably  die. 

CROWN  [krtiwn,  kraewn],  v.  t.  To  hold  an  inquest  upon  a 
dead  person. 

[Haun  bee  um  gwai'n  tu  kraewn  dhu  poour  oal  Jiimz  lk)'d?] 
when  are  they  going  lo  hold  aa  inquest  on  the  poor  {a.  v.)  old  James 
Wood? 
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CROWNER  [kruwnur],  sb.     Coroner.    (Always.) 
The  crewner  'ont  be  yur  vore  tomarra,  'cause  he's  holdin  a  quess 
up  to  Langport,  aa'  he  've  a-zea  word  to  the  serjeant 

the  traatur  hath  tet  oa  her  &nd  find*  it  Chriitian  bariaL— ^dN&l',  V.  i. 

CROWNER'S  QUEST  [kruwnurz  kwas].     Coroner's  inquest. 
(Very  com.) 


CROWNMENT  ptraewnmunt].     A  coroner's  inquest. 

The  doctor  've  a-gid  a  stifficate,  zo  there  'ont  be  no  crownment. 

CROW  OVER  [kroa-  oa'vur],  v.  To  bully;  to  triumph:  as  a 
cock  does  when  he  has  won  a  battle. 

GRUB  [kmub],  sb.  A  crib  for  cattle ;  not  a  manger.  It  Is  only 
found  in  stalb  for  cows  or  oxen,  and  merely  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  stiff  railing  of  horizontal  bars  across  the  end  of  the  stall, 
behind  which  the  hay  or  straw  is  placed.  When  solid  in  form,  as  is 
now  becoming  usual,  a  crub  is  larger  than  a  manger.     See  Rack. 

CRUB  [Itruub],  v.    To  curb. 

[Oa-I  vaa-s !  kruub-ra  ecn  !]  hold  fast  I  curb  him  in ! 

CRUB-CHAIN  [kruub-chai-n,  or  chaa-yn],  sb.  A  mrbthaiit 
(always).     See  Curb. 

GRUBBING  [kruub-een],  sb.  Kerbing— f'.  e.  the  wooden  frame, 
cut  to  fit  round  the  top  of  a  washing  copper.     See  Furnace. 

GRUBBING  SAW  [kruub-een  zau,  <J^zaa-],rf.  A  narrow  but 
very  coarse- toothed  saw,  used  by  wheelers  to  saw  out  the  fellies ; 
also  a  narrow  s&w  used  by  sawyers  for  cutting  curved  work. 


CRUEL  [kriicee-ul],  adv.  Very;  (when  emph.  always  a 
tri-syllable). 

\KriU-ee-ul  gfco'd  tu  poo'ur  voaks,]  very  good  to  poor  folks. 
CDie  vemacul^  is  often  a  very  literal  description  of  indiscriminate 
almsgivers.) 

CRUMB  ptrfeo-m].     See  Brr  AMD  Crumb. 
A  person  or  animal  improving  in  appearance,  is  said  "  to  be 
picking  up  his  krio-mx"     Always  so  pronounced. 

Zich  perty  promises,  egosh  1 

Zeem  words  o'  cuse,  a  pack  o'  trosh  ; 

Wind,  ftilh  1  net  one  cntme  belter : 

FHrr  Pindar.     RsysU  Viiif  te  Exeter,  t.  3. 

CRUMPLING  [kruum-pleen],  sb.  An  apple  which  does  not 
mature,  but  which  shrivels  on  the  tree. 

Sight  o'  crumflins  de  year,  I  count  'tis  the  dry  saison. 
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CRY  [kruyl,  v.  t.    To  repudiate  a  wife's  debts. 
No,  he  'ont  ha  no  more  to  do  way  her,  and  he  had  her  a.-aied 
last  Zadurday  night 

CRY-BABY  pmiybaeiibee].  A  big  child  given  to  crying.  A 
term  of  mockery  used  much  amongst  diildren,  when  tears  flow  loo 
readily. 

CRYING  THE  NECK  [kruyeen  dhu  nak-]-  An  ancient 
custom  of  reapers  when  they  have  cut  the  last  of  the  com  on  a 
&rm.     A  bunch  of  ears  is  tied  together  called  the  ruck  (q.  v.). 

CRY  SHAME  OF  [kruy  sheenim  oa].  To  blame  publicly ;  to 
hold  up  to  contempt. 

Everybody  do  cry  shame  o'  un,  eens  he've  a-sar'd  her,  Tidn  no 
odds  hot  com'th  to  jish  fullers, — nif  't-ad-n  a-bin  vor  Ae,  her  widn 
a-fain  lyin  a-bier,  an'  the  poor  little  chillem  way  nobody  to  look 
arter  'em. 

>  other  English  animal  so 

CUBBY.  CUBBY-HOLE  [kuub-ee],  si.  An  out-of-the-way 
snuggery,  such  as  children  are  fond  of  creeping  into ;  a  hiding-place. 

[Aay  noaiis  u  puur'dee  leedl  kuubu,  Jiim'ee,]  I  know  a  pretty 
little  snuggery,  Jimmy. 

CUCKOLD  DOCK  [ki»k-oal  dauk].    The  Burdock. 
{Cuckold  is  always  pronounced  \khk-ga-l\  while  cuckoo  and  its 
compounds  have  initial  f.) 

CUCKOO-BUTTONS  [gfeo'kfeo-buut-nz].  The  very  adhesive 
seed-pods  of  the  {boa-r  duysM^  Boardistle  (y.  v.).  Also  of  the 
Burdock. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER  [gfeokfeo-flaawur].  (Much  the  commonest 
name.)     Cardamtite  prattnsis. 


CUCKOO-LAMB  [gfeokfeo-laa-m].    A  lamb  bom  out  of  season. 

CUCKOO-ROSES [gfeokfeo-roauzez],  sb.    Daffodils. 
The  pro[>er  name  o'm's  Lent-lilies,  but  we  always  calls  em  guckjo- 
roses. — A]Hil,  1884. 

CUCKOO  SHOP  [geokfeo-shaup],  sb.  An  illicit  beer  or  cider- 
shop. 

[Aay  muyn  haun  dh'oal  Wee'ul  Joaninz  yfaez  tu  kip  u  ^o-kia- 
tMaup-Tti  dhik  aew*!,]  I  remember  when  the  old  Will  Jones  used  to 
keep  a  cuckoo-shop  in  that  house. 
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CUCKOO-SPAT,  or  SPATTLR  [gfeok'io-spaatl].  The  apumc 
called  elsewhere  cuckoo-spit.    See  Spat. 

CUDDLE  [kuud  1],  v.  To  press,  or  cling  close  to,  as  a  child 
to  its  mother. 

This  word  does  not  imply  to  fondle  or  embrace,  as  it  expresses 
the  action  of  the  one  who  is  embraced,  or  who  seeks  to  be  so. 
Two  children  lying  very  close  together  in  bed  would  be  said  to  be 
cuddled  together.  Again,  chickens  are  said  to  aiddle  in  under  the 
hen.  The  word  rather  signifies  a  seeking  after  protection  or 
warmth. 

CUDDLEY  [kuud-Iee],  sb.    The  common  wren. 

[Any  noaus  u  kuud-leez-vas  wi  vaawur  aigs  cen  un,]  I  know  a 

Middlin  luck  this  year ;  an't  a-lost  but  one  chick,  out  o'  all  the 
lot,  and  thick  i\-as  a  poor  little  thing,  no  higger-n  a  euddlcy. 
— March  12,  1887. 

In  North  Devon  this  bird  is  a  crackety  \kraak'utee'\. 

CUDGEL  PLAYING  [kuuj-eel  plaayeen].     Single-stick. 

This  was  our  favourite  West  Somerset  game,  as  wreslUng  was 
that  of  Devonshire.  Both  have  been  quite  common  at  "  revels  " 
until  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

CUE  tkiie'},  sb.     The  iron  heel  of  a  boot ;  often  nearly  as  heavy 
as  a  donkey's  shoe ;  generally  made  and  put  on  by  the  blacksmith. 
Sometimes  called  cufe  and  skute  [kJiet,  skiiet].     See  Tips. 
Did  ever  mortal  see  sic  brutes. 

Ad  !  smasli  the  fool,  he  stands  and  talk. 
How  can  he  learn  me  to  walk, 
lliat's  walk'd  tliis  forty  year,  tnan? 
Tie  PilmaiCt  Rn-atgi  against  Buonaparte,  quoted  by  Brockelt.  p.  S*. 

CUFF  [kuuQ,  V.  t.  To  strike  or  beat  the  head ;  to  box  the  ears. 
Not  applied  to  striking  with  any  other  weapon  than  the  hand,  or 
to  any  other  part  than  the  head. 

CULBIT  [kuul-biit],  sb.    Culvert 

Called  also  a  barrel  arch  [baar'ee'ul  aa-rch],  that  is,  a  circular 
conduit  made  of  brick-work.    See  Covered  Guitfr. 

C«/W-bricks  are  specially  made  segment  shaped,  and  so  as  to 
be  built  without  a  "  centre,"  or  sustaining  frame 

CULCH  [kuulch],  sb.  Broken  crockery,  oyster  shells,  and  the 
usual  siftings  from  an  aah-pit 

CULL  [kuul],  V.  t.  To  separate  the  best  sheep  from  the  inferior. 
Not  used  in  selecting  generally,  hut  only  with  sheep. 

CULLS  [kuul'z],  sb.     Inferior  sheep  picked  out  of  a  flock. 
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CULM  [kuulum],  si.  The  slack  of  non-bituminous  or  anthracite 
coal  is  knoH'n  by  no  other  name.  The  large  lumps  are  "stone-coal." 
It  has  long  been  used  for  burning  lime  and  for  drying  malt.  At 
nearly  every  coal-yard  will  be  seen  written  up,  "  Coal,  Culm,  and  Sail 
Merchant."  It  is  found  in  Scuth  Wales,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
i(  has  been  sold  largely  as  "  smokeless  coal "  in  other  districts. 

CUM-ATHER!  CUM-.\THER-WAY!  [Km-aedhur .'  Km- 
aedliur-waiee-u  !  Kilm-aedhur-waiee-u  I]  The  words  used  by  all 
carters  to  their  horses,  to  direct  them  to  eame  hilher-A.  e,  to  the 
n*ar  or  left  side,  on  which  the  carter  always  walks  when  driving 
without  reins.  The  \tvavet-u\  though  precisely  the  same  sound  as 
that  used  to  cause  horses  to  stop,  is  probably  in  this  combination 
with  yt — come  hither,  with  ye  I     See  Way,  Wug. 

CUMBERMENT  [kuumburmunt],  sb.  Incumbrance,  hindrance, 
impediment 

You  zee,  mum,  tidn  same's  'off  I  was  a  young  man  'thout  no 
atmbermenii  anybody  could  do  then  eens  they  be  aminded. 

CUNNING  [Icuun-een],  adj.     Wise,  able,  skilful,  dexterous. 

This  word  in  the  dialect  keeps  only  its  original  meanings,  and 
conveys  no  such  idea  as  the  conventional  cunning.  A  cunning  sort 
of  a  man  might  be  said  of  a  good  preacher,  a  clever  mechanic,  or  a 
good  fanner.     Comp.  cunning  as  used  in  the  A.V. 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, — /i.  cxxxvii.  J- 

The  nH>dem  notion  is  expressed  in  the  dialect  by  "  artful "  or 
"false." 

CUN NY- FINGERED  [kuunee  vingurd].  A  way  of  bending 
the  thumb  into  the  closed  hand  to  shoot  the  taw,  in  playing  at 
marbles. 

CUP !  [kuup  !].  The  invariable  call  when  it  is  desired  to  call  a 
horse  towards  one,  or  to  catch  him  in  a  field— iaa/  /  iuu/ .'  kuup  I 

CUP  I  [kuopi  koop!].  The  call  to  fowls  or  turkeys.  It  is 
sounded  precisely  as  a  northerner  sounds  cup. 

No  native  would  ever  confound  these  calls  or  sound  ihem  alike. 
Comp.  cup.  Mid  Yorkshire  Glossary, 

CUPBOARD  [kuubid],  sb.  The  climan  or  superlative  absolute 
of  lew  {q.  v.).  A  very  sheltered  spot  is  described  as  [su  liie^-z  u 
kuu6-id,'\  so  lew  as  a  cupboard. 

CUPS  AND  SAUCERS  [kuups-n  saa-rsurz].     Acorns. 

CURB  [kuurb],  sb.     i.  A  curve. 

We  shall  bring  the  wall  to  a  [riglur  kuurbl. 
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2.  V.     To  curve. 

Take  and  {iuuri-m  een  raewn]  to  a  regular  sweep — L  e.  attw  it 
round.     See  Crub. 

CURCHY  [kuur-chee],  p.  and  si.    Curtsey. 
[Kuurcfiee  tu  dhu  lae-udee,  lig  u  gfeod  maa-yd,]  curtsey  to  the 
lady,  tilce  a  good  girl. 

CURDLE  [kuurdl],  v. t.  and  i. and  sb.  To  curl ;  a  curl  {always). 
An  example  of  the  insertion  of  4  between  r  and  /,  as  in  guurdl 
(girl) ;  kwaurdl  (quarrel) ;  viuurdl  (world) ;  puurdl  (purl)  (/.  r.). 

CURDLY-GREENS  [Icuurdlee  greenz],  ib.  (always).  Curly- 
greens,  ot  the  curled  kale — brassUa  jimbriata. 

CURDLY  POLL  [kuurdlee  poa-I],  sb.    A  curly  head. 
Our  Billy's  a  proper  little  curdly-poll. 

CURMSON  [kuur-mzn].     Crimson  (always). 
The  nose  o'  un  wadn   hurd  (red),  I  tell  ee,  he  was  downfall 
eurmson,  and  no  more  shape  nor  fonn-n  a  dough-fig. 

In  a  ley  ev  gold  an'  rurmten  clouds 

Ou  lit  rat  chin*  dm  the  west. 

The  zun,  lik'  a  gilded  sheenin  ball, 

Ei  zinken  into  teM, — Pulman,  Ruitic  Shtchrt. 

CUROSITY  [k^o-rau-sutee],  sb.    Curiosity  (always). 

)im  Giles  zeed  thick  there  pipe  you  gid  me,  hot  you  brought 
home,  an'  he  zaid  how  he  sh'd  like  one  o'  they,  vor  a  eurcsity 
like.— May  3i,  i866. 

CUROUS  [kfcoTus],  adj.  Particular ;  fastidious ;  over  nice ; 
careful. 

Ter'ble  citrous  old  jinlmun  'bout's  mait  'n  drink — nif  tidn 
rezackly  to  his  mind,  he  'ont  never  ttch  o'  it 

I  be  glad  you  liked  they  paths,  I  was  uncommon  euf'tms  about 
'em — i.  e.  took  great  pains.— Gardener. — J.  F.  C. 

^ne  alle  }t  toles  or  loUwse  m^t  tyjt  hit  to  kenie, 
Jus  ii  he  ijfymu  and  clene  )>at  )ioa  hia  cort  aake*. 

Sarfy  AUU.  Patms,  CUtmnta,  I.  IIoS. 

CURRY  [kuuf'ee],  ^.  A  kind  of  rough  waggon  used  only  for 
harvesting,  or  carrying  straw,  browse,  wallett,  or  similar  stuff.  It 
has  no  close  body,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  such  loads  as 
stones,  manure,  com  in  sacks,  &c.  Possibly  the  word,  though 
usually  printed  curry,  is  in  reality  "kerry"  (wain),  and  no  doubt  the 
auctioneer  who  wrote  the  following  thought  so  too : 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Dwry  Utensils. — I  strong  waggon,  3  ktrria, 
2  Cronkill'i  carts,  small  two-wheel  dog-cart,  ditto  pony  ditto,  putt. 

AdtKrtutmtitt  0/ Farm  Sail.— WtlSagltii  fVuify /ftwt,  Oct.  15,  1885. 
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CURSHIN  [kuur*sheen],  st.    A  cuihion  (always). 
CL  \_waursJuen,/aa't^sAeen\,  washing  fashion,  &c 

CURSHINS  [kuur-sheenzj  sb.  pL  The  plant  Thrift  (very  com.). 
Armeria  vulgaris. 

Of  Iluift,  or  our  Ladies  CuikioH. — Gtrard,  p.  603. 

CURSNIN  [kiirsneen],  sb.  Baptism,  christening.  See 
Chkistbning-vavlt. 

CUSS  [kuus,  kuus'ee],  v.  and  s.    Curse,  swear. 
[Uur  ded  kuus-n,  shoanir  nuuf,]  she  did  curse  him,  sure  'nough  ! 
[Jish  fuulTir  tu  kuus'ee,  yfie  niivTir  ded-n  zee  dha  fuul'uc  oa  uo,] 
such  a  fellow  to  swear,  you  never  saw  his  like. 

CUSSIN-DAV.  Ash  Wednesday,  or  whenevei  the  Conunia- 
alion  is  read. 

CUSSIN-SARVICE  [kuuseen  saa-rvees].    The  Commination. 

CUSTOMARY-LAND  [kuus-tumree  Ian].  A  tenure  of  land 
depending  upoa  the  performance  of  some  act,  specified  by  the 
original  grantor;  as  the  due  payment  of  a  ptpper-com  by  way  of 
rent.  This  is  a  very  common  nominal  rental  for  many  properties 
in  this  district.     See  Land. 

CUT  [kuutl  ib.  Weaver's  term.  The  length  as  marked  on  the 
warp  or  chain  {3.  v^  required  for  a  piece  of  doth.  The  warp 
may  contain  several  atts  in  length. 

CUT  pcuut],  V.  easirart  (always). 
Tis  time  to  att  and  tail  the  lambs. 


CUT  AND  COME  AGAIN  [kuut-n  kaum  ngeenin],  sb.  A  veiy 
prolific  variety  of  kale  or  winter  greens ;  much  grown  in  cottage 
gardens. 

CUTTER  [kunt-nr],  sb.  A  gelder  (always).  I  have  known  a  man 
of  this  profession  all  my  life,  but  never  heard  him  called  by  any 
other  name  than  "  Cutter  Marks."    I  do  not  know  his  Christian 


CUT  THE  LEG  [kuut  dhu  lai-g],  phr.  It  is  common  for  men 
when  working  together,  to  hear  one  say : 

Well  soce?  somebody  've  a-tx/  their  kg  then,  sure  'nough. 
Hiis  is  followed  by  the  inevitable  spitting,-  whenever  any  foul  odour 
ii  perceived. 

CUTTY  [kuufce].  The  wren ;  not  so  common  as  atddlvf  (q.  v.), 
and*  little  "fine  talk"  in  this  di^ct. 
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Th«  blackbird  'pen  the  tfaom-bush  ^Is, 

The  dursh  'pon  th'  elem  high. 

The  rabbin,  golefinch,  eu/l,  and  lark 

YTi  'one  er  t'other  Ity.—Puiman,  Jtustic  Siacka,  p.  42, 


I.  The  use  of  Ihis  letter  seems  somewhat  erratic  and  arbitraiy : 
in  the  dialect  it  is  often  dropped  in  words  where  it  is  sounded  in 
lit  Eng.,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  inserted  redundantly 
after  final  /and  n,  when  these  follow  long  vowels.  Thus  it  is  dropped 
in  all  words  ending  in  Id,  nd  (such  as  mild,  child  \chtfut\,  wild, 
fiild,  yield,  scald,  emerald,  Suffield,  old,  fold,  scaffold;  and  wind, 
land,  hand,  command,  kmtful,  find,  &c,),  except  errand,  which  is 
always  [aar'unt].  It  is  also  dropped  in  some  words  ending  in 
rd,  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  or  without  stress,  as  in 
sheplttrd  [shdp-ur].  It  is  inserted  in  mile  [muy-uld];  smaller 
[smaaWur]  ;  tailor  [laa-yuldur] ;  finer  [fuyndur],  &c.  In  some 
cases,  though  rarely,  the  final  d  is  sounded  before  a  vowel  See 
lists  of  literary  words  at  the  end  of  each  letter. 

D  used  for  th  is  rare,  but  sometimes  heard — ^perhaps  oftener 
than  most  observers  are  aware  of.  Dashle,  thistle ;  datch  for  thatck, 
are  quite  common ;  also  de  for  the  may  be  heard  from  individual 
speakers  in  many  districts,  while  of  course  it  is  a  well-known  nils 
that  all  words  in  tit.  English  beginning  with  fhr  are  dr  in  the 
dialect,  as  drash,  dree,  dread  (thread),  draw,  drough,  drum  (thrumb). 

3.  Contraction  for  had  and  would  when  following  voweb  and 
liquids — also  after/,  i,  v,f,  s,  s. 

I'd  (he'd,  she'd,  you'd,  they'd)  a  got  a  lot  one  time. 

\'d  a  gid  a  sovereign  out  o'  my  own  pocket,  vore  should  a-hap'd 
— ees  I  wid. 

Bill'if  a-had  'z  dinner  vore  a  started. 

Our  }\m'd  a  zoonderd  a  fight  it  out  and  zo  a  wid,  oif  BobV  a-bin 
ort  of  a  man. 

[Mds'lur  Bruys  t-EcTil  TaapJ  a-boa'ut-n  turaak-lee,  neef  Joa'unz 
dhu  faar'yur-rf  u-zee^d-n,]  Mr.  Brice  to  (of)  Hill  Top  would  have 
bought  him  directly  (i.  e.  on  the  spot)  if  Jones  the  Jarrier  had  seen 
him. 

BAB  [dab],  sb.     t.  A  thump;  a.  hard  blow  with  hand  or  fist, 
but  without  a  weapon. 
I'll  gie  thee  a  dab  under  the  ear,  s'hear  me. 


That  in  tlie  schcld  the  r 

Bylefte  hon^n^,  and  eke  the  anne. 

Wiber,  Md.  RematKtt,  Kyng  Alisaundff,  L  3307.  . 
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3,  A  lump  of  anything. 

Jim,  lef  s  have  a  dab  o'  putty,  wit  ? 

DAB  [dab],  sb.  Daub.  An  old-fashioned  way  of  building  was 
to  build  the  four  outside  walls  of  a  house  as  high  as  the  eaves  of 
<w*  (q.  v.).  The  gables  and  partitions  were  then  made  of  rough 
round  poles  or  sticks  nailed  upright,  and  across  these  some  split 
sticks  for  laths ;  over  all  was  put  a  coat  of  dab  or  very  rough  mortar. 
This  method  is  called  split  and  dab  [spleet-n  dab-].  A  great 
many  thatched  cottages  still  existing  are  so  built. 

I  daube  irilh  claye  onelr.  yorJilU.  I  am  9  poorc  mau,  I  muste  dauti  mj' 
waUea,  for  I  can  make  none  other  shyfte.  Palsgrave. 

DAB-HAND  [dab-an-],  sb.    An  expert. 

[Muy  bwuuy-2  u  rig-lur  dai-an-  tu  fig-uree,]  my  boy  is  a  regular 
expert  at  cyphering. 

DAB  INTHE  HAND[dab--m  dh-an],  jA  1.  Compensation; 
earnest  money;  a  sum  on  account  to  clinch  a  bargain.  A  very 
common  saying  over  a  bargain  when  "earnest  money"  is  paid,  is 
— [Wuul,  u  dab-m  dk-atf~z  badr-n  u  buump-m  dhu  baak*,]  well, 
a  dab  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  bump  in  the  back. 

3.  A  bribe,  a  douceur. 

They  zess  how  Tumey  Smith  had  a  middlin  dab  in  th'and  "bout 
tnakin  o'  thidic  there  will. 

DABSTER  [dab'stur].  An  expert — not  so  common  as  dab-hand, 
but  the  same  meaning.  It  is  a  httle  "  finer  talk,"  and  would  be 
used  by  such  people  as  would  choose  their  words,  and  who  know 
better  than  to  be  so  common  as  to  sound  v  for/,  01  s  for  s.  Hence 
these  persons  would  always  talk  of  iingk  and  fellum — they  know 
better  than  to  call  it  xingk  (zinc)^  or  vellum.     1  ktiow  many  such. 

DACIOUS  [dacTnshus],  adj.  Impudent ;  rude  (a  favourite  word 
witb  Komen). 

[Yhe  dofurthms  ymng  laa-skl  1}  you  audadous  young  rascal  1 

DAFF  [daaf],  adj.    Stupid,  dull,  idiotic 

"VJA  3  wisht  thing  vor  em,  sure  'nough,  vor  t-ave  two  o'm  daff 
and  foolish  like  that  there.  Nif  twid  but  plase  th'  Almighty  vor 
to  take  em ;  but  there  I  spose  her'd  vex  herzul  to  lost  em,  same's 
off  they  was  sensible  like.     Not  now  used  as  a  subs. 

DArra,  or  dasCaid,  or  he  )>at  spekjrthe  not  id  ^e,     Oridurui. 

Frmnp.  Pam. 
And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day 
1  sal  be  held  a  d<tf,  a  cokenay. 

Ckatuer,  Rtevit  Tak,  1.  aS?. 
and  herodea  }>e  daffi 
JafhsEdonhterror  daansyng  :  in  a  disshejie  hefde 
Of  \k  blesiyde  tnptbte  :  In-ibre  allc  has  gustes. 

fHers  Bow.  xi.  177.    See  also  J3.  xiv.  336b 
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DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY  [daa-fee^laewiMJUl-ee],  it.  The  daffo- 
dil.    (Vtry  com.  with  childien.) 

DAG  [dag].  To  "set  a  4ag"  is  to  perform  some  feat  in  such  a 
way  as  to  challenge  imitation ;  such  as  walking  along  a  round  pole 
across  a  deep  canal ;  or  diving  off  from  a  considerable  height  It 
is  very  common  in  such  a  case  for  the  leader  to  say  to  his  com- 
panions [dhae*ur-z  u  dt^-  vaur  ee]  there's  a  dag^  for  you — i.  e.  there 
is  a  feat  —  do  that  if  you  can.  See  daaity  in  Robinsoris  Mid 
Yorkihirt  Glossary.    E.  D.  S. 

DAG,  DAG-EN  D  [dag,  dag--eea],  sb.  Of  a  sheaf  of  com  or  reed, 
the  end  opposite  to  the  ears.  Of  a  faggot  of  wood,  the  end  having 
the  biggest  sticks.     Of  a  single  biaoch,  the  stem  end. 

Thee  art  a  purty  fool  to  load,  art-n  ?  Why  thee's  a  put  the 
sheaves  backn-vore,  way  the  dag-Mn  towards  the  middle;  they 
'ont  ride  lig  thaL 

DAGG^D  [dag-ud],  adj.  Same  a9  J^ged.  Applied  to  clothes 
ragged  at  the  bottom,  as  of  a  woman's  skirt  or  a  man's  trousers. 
" Uaggid-Ass"  is  a  common  term  of  contempt  fot  a  woman  whose 
skirt  is  jagged  and  foul  at  the  lower  edge. 

The  word  now  implies  the  result  of  weai  and  tear — no  longer 
dags  of  fashion. 

DaGGVDE.  FracHlletiti.  'DAGCyHKE.   FrtU^U. 
Iacgyd,  or  daggyd.   Fradillena. — Premp.  Pam. 

See  Wt^ttlatt,  p.  lit. 
bnl  there  b  *lao  th«  coilly  funrine  in  their  gowns,  va  mu^  punching  of  cbisel 
to  nuke  hole*,  so  mnch  (tagging  of  £ean. 

CAaueer,  Panen'i  Tale,  Dt  mptr^ia. 


ffor  wolde  frejr  bkme  Jx  bumes  ,  f»t  brouile  newe  gyui, 
•nd  di;ne  out  \t  dagga  :  and  all  ^  duche  cotit, 

Langland,  Rich.  Ilu  Redela,  III.  19a. 


DAGGERS   [dag-urz],  sh.    The  broad  straight  leaves  of  the 
common  iris  or  flag. 

DAGGERS-DRAWD  [dag-urz-drau-d],  adj.    Extremely  hostile. 
[Dhai  bee  rig-lur  dag'ur%-drau-d^  they  are  regularly  at  df^ers- 
drawn. 

DAGGINGS  [dag-eenz].    The  dotted  wool  which  is  clipped  off 
from  sheep  which  tuve  had  the  samr  (q.  v.).    Set  Gribble. 

DAIRY  [daeniree],  sb.    The  milking  cows  belonging  to  any 
£um  or  house. 
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If  a  number  of  cows  were  seen  goin^  home  to  be  milked,  it 
would  be  usual  to  ask,  "  Whose  dairy  s  this  here  ? "  To  let  a  dairy 
by  no  means  implies  the  letting  of  premises  except  incidentally, 
but  is  the  technical  way  of  eipressing  the  letting  of  cows — /'  e.  the 
owner  provides  the  cows,  their  fodder  and  shelter,  while  the  dairy- 
man has  to  attend  to  the  cows,  and  takes  all  their  produce,  for 
which  he  pays  so  much  a  year  per  cow. 

DAIRY-GOODS  [dacTiree  gfeodz],  j*.  Butter,  cheese,  cream;, 
dairy  produce.  Used  by  other  than  dairy  people  in  speaking  of  the 
above ;  by  the  latter  the  produce  is  called  goods  simply. 

'Tis  winderful  the  sight  o'  dairy  goods  they  do  zend  off  vrom 
our  station. 

Ees,  but  the  goods  baint  a  wo'th  nott  har'ly — tidn  a  bit  same's 
use  to,  hon  butter  was  nineteen  and  twenty  (i.  e.  pence  per  lb.). 

DAIRY-MAN  [daeiiree-mun],  sb.  One  who  rents  a  dairy  (q.  v.). 
Very  rarely,  a  man  employed  as  a  labourer  about  a  dairy. 

DALL,  DALLY !  [daa'l,  daa*lee  11  inttty.  Quasi,  or  apologetic 
imprecations. 

[Daa-lee,  zir  1  kaa'n  nii'vur  voo'nrd  tu  diie*  ut  vur  dhu  muun'ee,] 
dall  'ee,  sir  1  (I)  can  never  afford  to  do  it  for  the  money. — Sept.  i, 
i886. 

NifIdo,I'Ube<faAV<£ 

ni  be  doTd  if  owt  Muy  thare  liath'n  ■  bin 
An  pATchU'd  be  lotn  maym  a  nu  crJDalin. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Ser.  II.  p.  I4. 

DAME  [daenim],  j^.  i.  The  title  of  a  woman  of  at  least  middle 
age,  of  the  lower  middle-class — such  as  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer. 

Th'  old  damt  Glass  gid  me  they  there  lillies. 

Its  use  implies  great  familiarity — perhaps  a  little  disrespect  j  no 
one  would  speak  of  a  lady  as  danu  unless  a  slight  were  intended. 
It  is  equivalent  here  among  the  peasantry  to  "  mother  so-and-so," 
in  speaking  of  a  person ;  but  in  legal  instruments  and  on  tombs, 
Dame  is  a  title  equal  to  Madam  or  Mrs. 

3.  The  dam,  mother :  apphed  to  animals  or  birds.  (Always.) 
Not  now  to  persons. 

Her's  the  [dae'um]  dame  o'  your  bay  'oss.  They  young  holm- 
screeches  've  a-lost  their  dame. 

And  whane'^^nnvhalh  jrdo,  >at  to  ^  dede  longitb. 
And  hopith  Sot  to  bacche,  &c. 

Hick,  tluRid.  III.  ],  43.     See  alio  ./!ii/.  1.  48, 

Alione  u  that  childe  jr-bome  is 
It  halh  wjtt  01  bar  I  wys. 
And  may  speken  to  bis  damt! 
Now  u  this  a  selkoathc  game. 

WOtr,  Met.  Rom,  Kyng  AltMtmdtr,  T,  50**. 
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DAMSEL  [daamzee-ul],  s6.  Damson.  (Very  com.)  By  Bome 
individuals  always  so  called. 

DANCE  [daatis],  sd.  and  vi.    Often  used  to  express  displeasuie. 

[Laid  mee  u  puur'dee  daa'iu,']  led  me  a  pretty  dance. 

[Zoa  aay  mus  daa-ns  ubaewt  aa'dr  ee-,]  so  I  must  dance  about 
after  him. 

[Un'ecban'dee  mdd  bee  M-daa-Hseen  baewt  au'I  dhur  tuym,]  one 
may  be  dancing  about  all  their  time. 

Compare,  to  dance  attendance. 

DANCY  [daa'nsee],  v.  i.    To  dandle,  as  with  an  infant 
Nurses  sing  to  children ; 


And  gi  thee  a  sop. 

And  that's  what  I'll  do  to  plaM  ee. 

DANDY-HORSE  [dan-dee  au's],  j*.     A  velocipede. 

This  was  the  name  of  the  old-fashioned  bicycle,  which  was 
just  high  enough  to  take  the  rider's  weight,  and  was  propelled  by 
his  pushing  against  the  ground  with  his  toes.  I  have  often 
heard  it  used  for  an  ordinary  tricycle  driven  by  a  cranlc;  and 
latterly  even  the  modem  bicycle  is  constantly  so  called  in  the 
remoter  districts. 

DANG  C(^S]>  ^'     A  compromise  for  damn. 

\_Dang-  yuur  blid  1]  would  be  said  by  a  pei^on  who  would  be 
shocked  at  being  accused  of  swearing,  and  who  would  never  under 
any  provocation  use  the  ordinary  imprecation  on  the  eyes.  The 
number  of  words  of  this  class,  by  which  people  let  off  their  anger, 
and  yet  salve  their  consciences  by  these  silly  attempts  "to  cheat 
the  devil,"  is  quite  astonishing. 

Bit  dang  et  aal  I  I'm  riling  aon, 
Till  anl  tha  papen  moast  aeaun. 

Nathan  Hii£g,  Set.  I.  p.  38. 

DAP  [daa-p],  0.     1.  To  go  quickly,  briskly. 

[L^k  shaaip-m  daa-p  laung,]  look  sharp  and  go  along  quickly. 

[Aa'l  daa-p  een  umbuy,]  111  pop  in  by-and-by. 

3.  V,  i.  To  hop  as  a  ball.  A  stone  thrown  along  the  surface  of 
water  so  as  to  make  "  ducks  and  drakes "  is  said  to  \daa-fee1. 

3.  V.  To  fish  wilh  a  rod  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  the 
stream  is  flooded  and  the  water  muddy,  the  bait,  whether  fly  or 
grub,  is  kept  close  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  with  only  an  inch  or  two 
of  line,  and  is  made  to  bob  up  and  down  very  quickly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 
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4.  16.    l^ck,  rase,  artifice. 

Annointed  rogue,  there  idn  no  dap  nor  move  that  he  idn  up  to. 

5.  V.  /.  with  dffTim,  To  lay  or  put  down ;  it  implies  a  temporarr 
or  [mivisional  lajing  do¥m. 

Hot 's  lef  thj  bag  o'  tatees  yur  vor  7  I  'ant  a-left  em ;  I  on'y 
dapt  em  down  while  I  dapt  into  Joe's  arter  a  pint  o'  dder. 

DAP  [daa'p],  sb. ,  Hop  of  a  atone  on  the  water,  or  of  a  balL 
Thick  there  made  zebm  (seven)  daps,  and  thine  didn  make  on'y 
but  nv& 

DAP-CHICK  [daa-p^hik],  sb.  (Always.)  Dabchick,  or  little 
grebe.    FodUeps  minor.    See  Dipper. 

DAPS  [daa-ps],  sb,  pL  i.  Habits  of  ways.  Ap[died  either  to 
persons  or  animals. 

[Ee-z  n  au-kiud  kunstumur,  neef  dn-eeban'dee  ded-n  noa'  dhu 
daa-ps  oa  nn,]  he  (a  horse)  is  an  awkward  customer,  if  one  did  not 
know  bis  ways. 

Anybody  idn  no  good  vor  want-catchin,  nif  they  baint  up  to  the 
daps  o'm,  purty  middlin  like. 

3.  IJkeness ;  image.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhu  vuur'ee  daaps  nv  «U  faafihur,]  the  very  image  of  his 
father. 


Ha  dm'd  ttcer'd  way  tha  cold,  an  tha  Jafi  me  deer  Jan, 
Ut  a  thing  C(  dv  raid  aw  thaj  kali  a  lar^nan, 

NaOam  ff^s,  Tir  AUey  Vautimgi. 

DARE  [dae-nr],  v.  /.  i.  To  forbid  sternly  <a  under  a  penalty ; 
to  frighten  from  a  purpose ;  to  defy. 

[Ur  dae-urd-n  t-ai-n  stoannz  tu  dhu  dnuks,]  she  stenily  forbad 
him  to  throw  stones  at  the  ducks. 

[Ee  daevrd  dhu  paa'sn  neet  tu  km  ee'n  t-  tee'2  aewz  noa  moa'ur,] 
he  forbad  the  parson  to  come  into  his  house  again. 

2.  To  threaten. 

[Dhu  poa-leesmun  dacurd-ti.  haut  ee-d  due*  tiie  un,]  the  p<^ceman 
threatened  him  what  be  would  do  to  him. 

DARK-NIGHT  [daaTk-nait],  *J.     Nightfall    The  bc^ning  of 

night-  .     ., 

The  expression  "  daylight  to  darkmghi "  is  very  common,  to  signify 

the  «itire  day  from  dawn  to  nightfall. 

Another  common  form  is  "  Vrom  day's  light  to  darky^night. 

DAJRN  [daam],  v.    Quasi  oath.    Same  as  Dall,  Daz,  &c. 
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DARTER-LAW  [daa-rtnr  Uu],  sS.  (Always.)  Daughternn- 
law.     See  SivA  t^  Ruth,  ii.  30,  in  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  108. 

DASHLE  [daashl,  dds-1,  duyshl,  duysl],  si.    Thistle. 
All  the  fomis  of  pronunciation  are  about  equally  common ;  but 
in  none  is  ti  ever  sounded 

DATCH  [daach],  *.  and  rf.     Thatch. 

Used  generally  in  certain  districts,  pailicularly  about  Culmstock 
in  East  Devon,  and  by  individuals  in  many  parts.  I  know  several 
in  this  neighbourhood  (Wellington)  and  also  round  Wiveliscombe, 
who  always  say,  Here's  the  datiher  comin  vor  to  datch  the  ricks. 

The  datch  'pon  Jan  Gadd's  house  is  proper  a-weared  out. 

DATCHER  [daach-ur],  sb.    Thatcher.     {See  above.) 

DATCHES  [daach-ez],  jA //.     Vetches.    {Very  com.) 
By  some  this  is   pronounced  dhaach-ez;  indeed  v  and  dh  are 
usually  interchangeable: 

DAUNT  [daa-nt],  sb.     1.  A  check  through  fear. 
[Dhaat  puut  u  daa-nt  paun  un  puurdee  kwik,]  that  put  a  check 
upon  him  pretty  quickly. 

a.  V.  t.    To  tame. 

You'll  have  to  do  ever  so  much  vor  to  daunt  thick  there  colt 
vore  you  can  git  up  o'  un. 

For  oft  tymes  he,  boanden  in  stockis  and  chayncs,  hadde  broken  the  chajmes, 
Mid  badde  brokun  Uie  ttixikti  to  ihibIe  gobetis,  and  no  man  mijte  daunte  hvm. 
Wydifvirt.  (Monis  and  Skeat).   Mark  v.'  4. 

I  daatiU,  I  male,  I  OTercome.  Jt  mmtte,  Thit  tenn  it  jti  Ecanly  admitted 
in  oar  comen  spetcbe.— /Wt^noM. 

DAY  [dai],  V.  I  !  p.  t.  daid;  pp.  u-datd.  To  die.  Usual 
pronunciation  ;  precisely  as  in  lit.  day, 

Her's  ter'ble  bad  ;  I  be  afeard  he^s  gwain  to  day. 

Never  sinze  his  wive  daid  he  'ant  a  bin  a  bit  the  same  man, 

but  she  danced  bit  and  seid  [Xkt  she  had  lener  <f<r}' Jan  consent  ^erto.  Sowilbia 
ibort  t^e,  |ie  maiMer  drew  to  a  fer  lond,  and  ^a*  he  MM. 

Gat.  Jtom.  p.  88. 
after  ^  lord  ))at  daUt  for  me. — liiJ.  p.  ij. 

do  let  me  hennes  bere, 
^t  y  ne  dayt  in  ^is  Atgn  •  cnstned  j  vrotd  y  were. 

Sir  Fimmbna,  1.  777.    &t  aiia  IL  2579,  2589- 
Tbare  ei  yus'd  tn  meet  and  chatter- 
Talk  uv  ghosts,  an  uv  tha  dayd, 
'Till  bom  vBit  onr  *eet  wid  clatter. 
Most  aTeer'd  la  go  ta  bayd. 

Naikan  Hogg,  Set.  IL 

DAY  [dai].  "  To  lose  a  d^  "  is  to  be  unable  for  some  reason 
to  vork  far  a  day,  and  so  to  lose  a  day's  wages. 
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Plase,  sir,  I  wants  to  lost  htdf-R-day — i.  e.  to  go  from  my  work  fot 
half-a-tf^,  and  allow  ha\f-a-dayt  wages, 

DAY-MORNING  [dai-maur-neen].  This  morning— lit.  Ms  day 
morning.    (Very  com.) 

[Aa'n  n-zee-d-n  mini  dai-maurneen — u  brak'sus-tuy-m,]  (I)  have 
not  seen  him  since  this  morning,  at  breakfast-time. 


DAY^  MARCH  [dai-z  maarch],  sb.    (Veiy  com.) 
[Yie  oa-n  vnyn  dhu  fuulur  oa  un  neet-n  u  dais  maarch^  you 
will  not  find  his  equal,  not  in  a  day's  march. 

DAY-TALE  FELLOW  [dai-taenil  fiiul-ur],  1  rf.  A  labourer  hired 

DAY-TALE  MAN  [dai-tae-ul  mun],  j  by  the  day.   Hence 

a  term  of  reproach,  meaning  a  lazy,  slack  workman  whose  only 

care  is  to  have  his  wa^;es,  and  to  do  as  little  as  be  can  to  earn  them. 

(Very  com.) 

DAY-TOOL  [dai-tfeoll  si.    A  bad  or  wom-out  tool. 

[U  praup-ur  dai-tiol\  implies  such  an  implement  as  a  man  would 
use  who  found  his  own  tools  and  worked  hy  the  day.  The  term  is 
of  everyday  use.     Applied  also  fig.  to  persons. 

He's  a  purty  old  day-tool— hs  too — why  I  widn  gie  un  six  pence 
a  wik — i.e.  be  is  used  up,  worn  out,  good-for-nothing. 

DAZ!  [daa'zQ,  p.  Very  common  fonn  of  damn — this  is  the 
bucolic  form  oi  dash. 

IDaas  ee  1  ntlvnr  muy-n.    Daa-t  muy  buut-nz  neef  aay  die" !] 
Daaid  if  I  don't  make  thee  know,  s'hear  me  1    See  DANa 

Chuck  thI,  ez  wdI,  tlia.  winder  naz, 
Zethl.  "Mm  deer,  now  I'll  be  <i'dt/ 

Vol  rewic  op  aui  tbe  liie ; 
An  wklD'et  bee  a  pQitT  l>Hc 
Ta  layre  tha  wunf  1  in  tlia  dark 

An  tum  tha  daj  ta  night." 

Nathttm  ffi^,  Ser.  IT.  p.  61. 

DAZED  [daemzl  a^.    Giddy,  dazzled,  bewildered,  confused. 

[Waut  ae-ulth  ee?    dbee  urt  sae-um-z  dn-eebau-dee  u-/ii«-ws,] 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  are  like  a  person  bewildered. 
Dasyd,  or  be-datyd,     Vertiffnattis, — Premp.  Pare, 

DEAD  [dai-d],  adv.  Using  a  lever  without  much  purchase,  or 
length  of  leverage.    See  Pinch. 

We  never  can't  turn  the  piece,  nif  you  catch  the  lever  so  dead. 
There  now  1  nif  has'n  a-catch-n  deader  again  1 — /'.  e.  still  more  dead. 

DEAD  [dai-d],  adj.  i.  We  have  two  or  three  similes  which  are 
used  about  equally  with  Ibis  word— [liw-rf-z  a  aamiir,]  dtad  as  % 
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faammer  (never  a  dooT-nall),  and  \daii-z  u  magiit,]  maggot.  In 
these  combinaions  it  is  applied  only  to  animals  or  man.  Of  game, 
it  is  most  usual  to  say,  \daidz  u  rag].  A  man  looking  for  a  bird 
supposed  to  be  only  wounded  would  cty  out,  Here  (it)  is  1  so  dea^a 
a  rag  [yuur  liz  1  zu  daid-z  u  rag]. 

3.  Flat,  stale,  as  applied  to  drinks. 

[Dhu  suy-dur-z-u  dai'd-z  dee-ch-wau-dr,]  tSe  cider  is  as  dead  as 
ditch-water. 

DEAD  AGIN  [dai'd  ugdn-]>  adv.    Strongly  o]>posed  to. 

[Maeustur-z  dai'd  ugtiff  dhu  paa'sn,]  master  is  averse  to,  or  on 
bad  tenns  with  the  parson. 

DEAD-ALIVE  [dai'd-uluyv],  adj.  Dull;  wanting  in  energy; 
phlegmatic. 

I  should'n  never  like  to  be  a-tied  up  to  jish  poor  dead-alive 
thing's  her  is :  her's  'nough  to  gie  anybody  the  blues  vor  to  look 
to  her,  let  alone  to  live  way  her.     &€  Dead-livered. 

DEAD-HORSE  [dai-d-au-s],  si.  Work  done  in  redemption  of 
debt  is  called  [wuur'keen  aewt  dha  daid-aus,}  working  out  the 
dead-horse. 

[Aa !  aay  dhauTt  u  wiid-n  kau-m ;  ee  doaTi  luyk  tu  wuurk  aewl 
dhu  dai'd  aus,J  a.h\  I  thought  he  would  not  come;  he  does  not 
like  to  work  when  he  has  been  paid  beforehand.  So  it  is 
common  to  say,  Ah  I  that's  a  dead-ass  job — meaning  it  is  badly 
done  because  paid  for  beforehand,  ot  only  done  to  work  out  an 
obligation. 

Hence  the  old  saying,  "  Voreband-pay  and  never-pa/s  the  wist 
(worst)  of  all  pay." 

DEAD  LIFT  [dai'd  liif-],  s3.  When  horses  are  attached  to  a 
weight  beyond  their  strength  to  move,  they  frequently  refuse  to  try 
a  second  time ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  said,  [dhai  oa-n  p^l  tie  u  dard 
W'i\  tl'fiy  won't  pull  at  a  dead  lift.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  common 
to  heaj  a  seller  say  of  a  horse,  I'll  warn  un  to  pull  twenty  times 
veiling  (following — i.  e.  in  succession)  to  a  dead-lift. 

DEAD-LIVERED  [daid-luyvurd],  adj.  Dead-alive,  dull; 
stupid,  sluggish, 

I  zim  her's  the  \daid  It^'vurds^  dead-iiverdesi,  gurt,  gawky* 
looking  piece  in  all  the  parish. 

DEAD-MEN'S-FINGERS  [daid-mainz-vingnirz].  The  plant 
Orchis  maculata  (com.), 

DEADS  [daixlz],  sb.  The  subsoil  The  barren  ground  or 
gravel  immediately  below  the  top  stratum. 

[ToaTi  dtie  tu  pluweetJle*  tuur'ubl  dee'p,  yiie-ul  uun*ee  bring 
aup  dhu  dai-d%\  it  will  not  do  to  plough  too  terrible  deep,  you  will 
only  bring  up  the  barren  subsoiL 
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DEAF  [dee'f  ],  adj.  Applied  to  any  kind  of  fruit  or  seed  enclosed 
in  a  shell  or  husk,  which  when  opened  is  barren, 

Detf  hau-rn  is  an  eai  of  com  without  grain  in  it  Nuts  without 
kernels  are  always  derf. 

[Noa  zecud  een  ut,  u  plaiDtee  u  bund",  bud  au'l  oa-m  ife/,]  no 
seed  in  it,  a  plenty  of  buds,  but  all  of  them  deaf.  This  was  said  to 
me  of  a  field  of  clover,  which  seemed  very  good  in  appearance. 
—Sept.  1884. 

Always  pronounced  deef.  The  regular  superlative  absolute  {see 
W.  S.  Gram.  p.  aa)  is  always  "so  deef%  a  'addick  " — though  why 
a  haddock  should  be  deafer  than  other  fish,  or  why  a  hammer  Is 
deader  than  other  tools,  seems  quite  inscrutable  to  any  but  the 
bucolic  mind. 


yt  folkes  hesle  71 
So  rhftrded,  t>at  hii  be^  biynde  and  daii  ywit, 
^t  hii  iiolle)i  DOD  god  )>jng  yhoie  ne  yse. 

1298.     Rail,  a/ Cleuealtr,  p.  351, 
hej  no  Jtt/en  to  my  spekyi^ 
I  svrere  you,  sir,  it  is  gabbjmg. 
1370.      Chmuer,  Ritmaunl  of  tht  Rost.     Works  ;  Bell,  1856  (r.  7),  p.  357- 

For  thay  ben  doumbe,  and  therto  they  ben  ievt. 
And  cbiivcth  him  hii  ydolei  for  to  leve. 
139a     Chaucer,  Secondt NoHnti  TaU,Caal.  Talti,\.  12,114. 
A  dafTava  and  a  doumbe  was  helid  of  Crist. 
1375.     Wyclif,  Sunday  Gmpel,  Strm.  lii.  (Select  English  Works)  I.  p.  89. 

Ich  drawe  men,  qua]>  seint  Andreir :  lo  god  ^t  sofi  u 

•c  wreccbes  and  false  )onre  beo)i  :  and  date  and  dombe  iwis. 

1305.     St.  Andrew,  Early  Ensliih  fbemi  (lS6z),  p.  99. 
For  dene  >oi3h  bos  doyn^es,  and  dombe  speke  and  herde. 

1393.     J^eri  Flemnan.     Pass.  21,  1.  130, 
Manyof  hembecamea  .  .  ,  o^nv  for  the  noyie  of  the  water. 

1356.     MandevilU,  ch.  30,  p.  306  (ed.  1839). 

DEAF -NETTLE    [deef  mifl],   sb.     Dead   nettle— Za»»j«»i 
purpuratm. 

DEAL  [dae-ul],  ii.    Lot,  quantity,  part,  bit. 

Why,  I'd  zoonder  go  'ttiout  em,  by  a  purty  dah,-iv  I'd  pay  jish 


prize.     (Very  com.) 

And  Roland  ifaerd  hit 

Ac  ^  him  leif  had  bom  hi 


And  Roland  ifaerd  hit  eaerf  del:  and  bi*  anaanttTngge  hem  grenede  tor^ 

.  _  .  _.  L- ir  L^ J  , — _  1.- 1 .  i-jji^  spake  he  no  more. 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  1.  44. 
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DEAL  [dae-ul],  v.  i.  To  conclude  a  bargain  of  purchase  or 
sale ;  to  buy. 

tV-ee  a-dM-u/adf]  have  you  dealt?  may  be  heard  fitly  times 
in  every  market  or  fair.  It  is  the  regular  question  put  to  a  seller 
by  a  buyer  when  he  wishes  to  know  if  the  former  has  sold  his 
commodity  to  the  departing  bidder,  ao  that  if  not,  he  may  begin  to 
chaffer  for  it. 

[Ybe  oa-n  taek  noa  las'?  Noa.  Wuul  dhan  aay  shaan  da^-itl,'] 
you  will  not  take  less  7     No.     Well  then  I  shall  not  buy. 

fV-ee u-boaut  dhik  au*s?  Noa,  kbod-n  dae-ul,'\  have  yon  bought 
that  horse?    No,  (we)  could  not  deal  {i.  e.  agree  as  to  price). 

At  fairs  and  similar  places,  the  women  who  keep  the  "fainng," 
or  gingerbread  stalls,  always  salute  the  passers-by  with  [plais  ta 
dae-ulfl  i.  e.  please  to  buy. 

See  W.  Sim.  Dial.  pp.  19,  ao, 

DEAN  [dai-n},  ^.    A  wide  valley,  a  vale — as  Taunton  Deaa 

Joa  lays  ^u  trawe}  me  in  )bs  dtnt, 
Bj  cawK  ^on  may  with  vjen  me  le. 

AUit.  Paemt,     Tie  Ptati,  L  395. 

DEARY  [decTiree],  interj.  adj.  and  sb. 

\Dte-ureel  deruru  mec  I]  deary!  deary  mc  ! 

[L^ok,  Ainee !  dhur-z  u deruree niid'l  ^bee  laam !]  look, Henny 
(Henry),  there  is  a  dear^  little  gibby  lamb  I 

[Dhaenir,  muy  dtrurul  dhai  shaa'n  uurt  ee,]  there,  my  deary/ 
they  shan't  hurt  you. 

DEATH  [dath].  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  death  in  the  family;  if  in 
swarming  the  bees  should  settle  on  a  dead  tree  or  bush.  If  any 
one  should  put  the  bellows  on  the  table.  If  the  flowers  of  May  or 
white-thom  are  brought  into  the  house.  ]f  a  hare  runs  across  the 
path.  If  the  owl  hoots  close  to  the  house.  If  a  winding-sheet 
or  coffin-handle  form  in  the  candle,  if  four  magpies  are  seen 
together.     If  parsley  be  transplanted. 

DEATHLY-LIKE  [dath'lee^Iuyk],  adv.  \  Veiy  pale;  deathly; 
colourless  in  complexion. 

[Aay  ziim  uur  leok'ud  datklee-luyk^  I  fancy  she  looked  pale 

as  death. 

DEATH-STRUCK  [dath-striokt-],  part.  adj.    Death-smitten. 

[Aa'l  aay  zeed  u  wuz  dath-sirhk-t,  zu  z^n-z  uvur  aay  tlaa'p 
mee  uy  paun  un,]  ah  1  I  saw  he  was  death-smitten,  as  soon  as 
ever  I  clapped  my  eye  upon  him. 

DECEIVE  [dee-sai-v],  v.  I.  and  i.  To  disappoint — with  noimplH 
cation  of  deception  or  guile. 

Be  sure-n  be  there  now ;  you  'ont  duave  me,  will  ee  I 

I  was  proper  dtctived  'bout  they  there  boots,  you  know  I  lookM 
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vm  t'lve  em  to  wear  a  Zinday ;  and  yoa  never  let  me  had  em  gin 
the  middle  o'  the  week. 

— Mit.  XtmoH.  Stuyn  Sagtt,  L  IO9. 

DECENTNESS  [dai-sunt-nees],  s6.    Decency;  good  conduct. 

There  idn  no  order  nor  deeentnesi  'bout  nother  one  o'  the  sort 
o'm,  they  be  all  alike. 

Come  1  you  bwoys,  d'ye  know  what  day  'tis?  let'a  have  a  little 
d^ntnas. 

DECLINABLE  [deekluynubl],  adj.  Likely  to  go  into  a  decline. 
CoDsumplive. 

A  friend,  a  doctor  with  considerable  practice  among  the  poor, 
tells  me  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  questions  parents  ask  when 
bringing  their  children  for  advice  is,  "  Do  you  think  he  (or  she)  is 
deeUnable  f  " — i.  e,  shows  signs  of  phthisis. 

A  woman  speaking  of  her  son  who  was  ill  said  to  me,  "  His 
cough's  so  bad  I  be  aieard  he's  dediiiabU." 

DECRIMENT  [daek-rimuni],  sb.    Decoration,  ornament 
Thick  there  thing  there  a-stick't  up-on-een,  lig  that  there,  idn  no 

decrimenti  I  don't  consider.    Remark  upon  an  erection  in  a  garden ; 

mostly  used  with  a  negative. 

J.  B.  ClaniaroDi  for  i.  motto.  It  u  fooluh  to  encourage  people  to  expect  such 
daoramtnii. 

1837.  y   G.  Lechart.    Lijia/Sir  W.  ScotI,  to!,  iii.  p.  311  (ed.  1839), 

DEE  [dee-],  si- 

An  iron  shaped  like  letter  Q.  Such  an  iron  is  used  in  cart- 
harness  to  connect  the  leather  of  the  breeching  with  the  chains. 
Called  also  a  0-<^P'^-    See  Cofse. 

DEE-LOCK  [dee*-loa*k],  sb.  A  very  common,  cheap  kind  of 
padlock,  used  tot  gates,  &c.  It  is  a  simple  piece  of  iron  in  the 
shape  of  letter  Q,  having  a  joint  at  one  angle  and  a  screw 
working  in  a  short  pipe  at  the  other. 

DEEP  [deep],  adj.    Clever,  cunning,  crafty. 
\Dup-s  gaa-rliit\   is  a  very  common  saying.      I  believe  that 
Garrkk  is  the  simUe  intended     The  corruption  is  curious. 

DEEP  [deep-],  ib.    Depth.    (Very  com.) 
A  farmer  asking  me  to  have  a  new  well  dug  for  him,  said,  "Tidn 
vw  the  deep  you  must  go  down,  vor  to  come  to  the  water," 
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Evei;  goode  housbande  hath  his  huleje  fslowe,  irdl  douoged,  utA  Ijenge 
Tjgged  all  Ihe  titft  and  colde  of  wynler. 

1534,    FitiMerierl,  Book  ef  Huth<mdiy,  p.  33, 

,  .  .  Ride  forth  and  bid  Ihe  dt^ 
Within  appointed  liounds  be  heaveo  and  eaiih ; 
Boundless  Ihe  ditp,  because  I  am  who  fill 
InSnitDde,  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

166S.    Milton,  Paradise  Loll,  bic.  vii.  I.  168, 


DEEPNESS  [deep-mees],  sb.     i.  Craft,  subtlety. 
[Yie  nilvur  dtid-n  zee  dhu  fuulnir  oa  un  vur  deep'mees^  you  never 
saw  his  equal  for  craft     (Very  com.) 

2.  ib.    Depth. 

The  dapruss  o'  the  water  do  bide  jist  about  the  same  all  the 
year  round. 

be  Amerel  rmlil  a  window  ran  :  and  )iar  lep  out  )>at  syre 
Wei  xx**  fe>ne  ful  he  ]iaii :  otJufltitit  vintil  A  myre. 

Sir  Fiiumtras,  L  3311. 

Depbnessk.     Pro&nditas ;  altilndo.    Dbfekessk  of  vatnr  (watyr).     Gukcbs. 
Prentf.  Parv. 


but  othir  sedis  Ellen  in  to  ston^  placig  ;  where  the!  hidden  not  mocb  eithe, 
&  anoon  thd  sprungun  vp  for  thei  faadden  not  dtpttts  ot  erthe. 

Wycli/veri.    Matt.  xiiL  5.     Also  dtcftneist  in  A.  V.  1611, 

DEFAUT  [deefau-ut],  sb.    Fault,  defect. 

ni  warn  the  job'll  answer~nif  you  vind  any  dtfaut  HI  be  bound 
to  make  it  good. 

Dbpawtb.    Defectus.     Defawty.    Defectivui.— /VtMn>,  Parv. 


Thurgh  )«  dijaut  here  of  kj^d  God  )an  irille 
AUe  \t  defmuet  of  >e  lyms  folfilk; 

HmrfrUt  Pritkt  of  CmueioKt,  1.  5015. 

DEFY  [deefaa-y],  v.  t.    To  fobid;  to  denounce.    Sa  Fy. 

After  the  calling  of  baam  in  a  church,  well  known  to  the  writer, 
a  man  stood  up  and  proclaimed :  [Aay  deenaa'y  ut  un  dee/aa-y 
ut,  dh-uum'im-«  mvjm  I]  I  deny  it  and  defy  it,  the  woman  is  mine  1 
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And  ■  fill  leaiid  anticnst  '  ouer  alle  Tolke  r^fnede, 

Thai  were  mylde  men  aod  holye  '  ]>*t  no  meschief  dridden, 

Defidtn  al  bUnesse  *  and  folk  >at  hit  vsedc 

IHcrt  PImiman,  xxiil.  64, 

DEGESS  [dee'-jaa],  $6.    Digestion. 

The  thing  o't  is,  he's  so  bad  in  his  deegess — 'tis  on'y  but  very  little 
he  can  make  use  o*. 

DEJECT  [deejak-].  v.  i.    To  project ;  to  lean. 
[Dhik  dhaeiir  dhae-ur  dtejaks  een-wuidz,]  that  one  there  projects 
invards. 

DENIAL  [dai'nuyul],  sb.    Loss,  injury,  hindrance. 

[Twuz  u  maayn  dai-nuytd  tu  dh-oal  mae-un,  haun  u  laa-s  i!i 
duung-kee,]  it  was  a  great  diavback  to  the  old  man,  when  he  lost 
his  donkey. 

DENTURES  [dai-nchurz],  sb.    Indentures. 

In  years  past,  when  parish  apprentices  were  common,  this  word 
was  in  daily  use.  Now  real  field-craft  among  boys  is  almost  as 
obsolete  as  the  indentures, 

DENY  [decnuy],  v.    To  refuse ;  to  oppose ;  to  prevent. 

[Ee  niiviur  AM-a  denuy  hautiiv-ur  uur  aa'ks  oa  un,]  he  never 
reused  whatever  she  asked.    See  Dsry. 

Did  I  deny  to  go,  zoon's  you  ax  me? 

bnt  the  dmytd  hit,  atid  taid,  )iat  she  haxi  lener  dey  |«n  consent  ^edo. 

Cia.  Rom.  p.  88. 
far  he  tent  onto  me  for  my  wives  Mid  for  my  childien,  and  for  mjr  silver  and 
Iot  mj  gold  :  and  I  drmtd  him  not.  1  Kingt  xi.  7. 


DETERMENT  [dat-unnunt],  sh.  Injury,  detriment.  Very 
common  word  amongst  the  most  ignorant. 

[Tao'un  bee  noa  daturmunt  tfie  un],  it  will  be  no  injury  to  him : 
ssud  of  a  horse  which  had  cut  his  knee. 

DEVIL  AND  THE  MALTSTER.  It  is  always  said  that  on 
Culrostock  Fair-day,  May  21st,  "'tis  a  fight  twixt  the  devil  and  the 
maitster" — to  decide  if  there  shall  be  cider  to  drink,  or  whether  it 
mast  be  beer.  This  is  but  a  development  or  perhaps  another  version 
of  the  old  saw, 

Till  Cnlmitock  Fair  be  come  and  gone. 
There  mid  be  apples,  and  mid  be  none. 

DEVIL-IN-THE-BUSH  [daevl  cen  dhu bio-sh],  sb. 

Commonest  name  for  the  plant  "Love  in  a  mist" — Ntgella 
damascena. 

_    DEVILMENT  [daev-lmnnt],  tb.     Mischief;   practical  joking; 
larking. 
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[Dbur  Udn  dhu  fuul'ur  u  ee'  vur  daevlmunt  un  roa'guree,  neet-n 
au-1  dhu  kuuntree,]  there  is  not  the  fellow  of  he,  for  larking  and 
roguery,  not  in  all  the  country. 

DEVIL'S  BIT  SCABIS[daevlz beet skaibees],rf.  Thecommon 
plant  scabiosa  iuccisa  found  groning  in  pastures.  It  bears  a  mauTc- 
coloured  flower  on  a  loDg  stem,  and  blooms  in  August  and 
September.     See  Prior. 

Gerard  (p.  726)  seems  to  imply  that  DeviFs  bit  Is  not  scabtoia. 
He  says,  "  It  floureth  m  August,  and  is  hard  to  be  tnowne  from 
■  Scabious,  saving  when  it  floureth." 

As  to  the  name,  Gerard  says,  "  It  is  commonly  called  Menus 
DiaboH,  or  Diuelsbit,  of  the  root  (as  it  seems)  that  is  bitten  ofT: 
for  the  superstitious  people  hold  opinion,  that  the  diuell,  for  enuy 
that  he  bearelh  to  mankinde,  bit  it  off,  because  it  would  be 
otherwise  good  for  many  vses." 

DEVIL'S  COW  [daevlz  kaew],  sh.     1.  A  la^  black  beetle. 

2.  The  large  black  shell-less  dew-snaiL    See  W.  S.  Dial.  p.  ao, 

DEVII^SCREECH  [daevl  skreech],  sb.  The  swift  {ey^selm 
apus). 

DEVIL'S  SNUFF-BOX  [daevlz  snuuf-bauks],  sb.    A  puff-ball, 

DEVILTRY  [daev  Itree],  sb.  Rubbish  ;  any  undesirable  object, 
as  a  quantity  of  weeds  in  a  crop — a  quantity  of  hay  or  thistles  in  a 
fleece  of  wool ;  in  such  a  sense  the  word  is  common,  but  I  never 
heard  it  applied  to  moral  conduct.     See  Toadery. 

Take  your  hove,  and  scrape  out  the  highest  o'  that  there  devilify, 
else  they  there  plants  ont  never  do  no  good. 

DEVONSHIRE  COAT-OF-ARMS  [dab-mshur  koa-ut-u-  aarmi]. 
Said  of  a  horse  wiEh  broken  knees.  Is  he  much  blemished?  Ees 
fy  I  a  proper  Devonshire  coai-o'-arms  I 

DEVONSHIRE-MARK  [dab-mshur  maar-k],  sb.  Saine  as 
Devonshire  Coat-of-arus. 

DEVONSHIRE  WINE  [dab-mshur-wuyn],  sb.    Cider. 

DEW-BIT  Ijiiebeet],  sb.  A  mouthful  or  snack  of  food,  taken  in 
the  early  morning  before  going  to  work. 

This  time  o'  year,  hon  anybody's  about  mowin  or  ort,  I  zim  they 
do  want  a  dew-bit  like,  vore  they  goth  to  work. 

DEW-CLAW  [jheklaa],  sb.  The  small  claw  or  hoof  which 
grows  like  a  short  thumb  on  the  inside  of  a  stag's  foot,  at  the 
fetlock. 

Some  dogs  have  this  dew-daw  oz  rudimentary  thumb.  In  the 
horse  it  appears  far  above  the  knee,  and  is  homy  like  the  hoof. 
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'    far  oTtenCimes  he  will  do$«  his  elawtt  together  ,  .   .  agafne  will  open  them 
and  Unij  ihem  wjde  .  .  .  and  hitting  his  diw-clmvis  upoD  ILie  grouDde. 

IJ75.  TuitrvUlt,  Art  of  Vtntrie,  p.  122  (quoted  by  Coll/ns,  p.  ■44). 


DEW-SNAIL  [jiie'  snaaTul],  sb.    The  large  black  slug. 

The  regular  way  to  charm  warts  is  to  take  a  dew-snail  and  rub  its 
slime  upon  the  warts.  Then  to  stick  the  dnv-sTtail  on  a  black- 
tbom,  and  as  the  snail  perishes  and  disappears  so  will  the  warts. 

DICKY  [dikee],  sb.    i.  A  loose  or  false  shirt-from.    See  Cheat. 

».  The  driving  seat  of  a  closed  carriage. 

3.  A  child's  name  for  a  bird. 

[Poo'ur  leedl  dikee !\    We  often  hear  \_dik-ce buurd]  also. 

DIDDLE!  [dudl!], /w/^ny'.    Call  for  young  ducks. 

DIDDLE  [diid'l],  *.  /.  To  make  water  (said  to  and  by 
children). 

DIDDLE-DADDLE  [diid-l-dad-1].  j  ^^.  and  <irf/     Dawd- 

DIDDLE-DADDLING  [ddd-1-dad-leen].  \  !'"S  '      f  .crasttnat- 

A  proper  old  diddle-daddie — never  can't  get  no  sense  like  out 
o'  un,  one  way  nor  tother.  He'll  bide  diddle-daddlin  so  long,  gin 
anybody  else  wid  a-bin  and  a-do'd  the  work  dree  or  vowei  times 
over. 

DIDN'T  OUGHT  [ded-n  aul].  1     „„  , ,  „„, 

DON'T  OUGHT  [doan  au't].  |    ^ught  not. 

[Uur  niivur  ded-n  out  t-u-zad  noa-urt  tie-  un,]  she  never  out,ht 
to  have  said  naught  to  him. 

}Aaiy,yoadi>an  aufvoi  to  hum  that  there  coal;  you  must  vatch 
(fetch)  vTom  tother  heap. 

DIE  [duyj,  V.  i.  Said  of  animals  slaughtered.  A  farmer  speaking 
of  a  cow  which  was  being  fattened  said  :  He  idn  a  very  bad  piece 
o'  beef  now,  mind ;  I  warn  he'd  die  well  inside,  nif  was  to  kill-n  to 
once.  (Very  com.  expression.)  Animals  are  said  to  die  well  or 
"  bad  "  in  proportion  to  their  internal  fatness. 

I  was  proper  a-tookt  in  way  thick  yeffet — her  died  shockin  bad — 
i.  e.  proved  lean  inwardly. 

DIG  [dig,  daeg'],  v.  t.    To  work  ground  with  a  mattock. 
[Z>/f"een  tae'udeez]  means  taking  up  potatoes  with  a  mallock. 
Ground  is  never  said  to  be  dug  with  a  spade.     See  Spit,  Graft. 

DIK  [dik],  V.  t.  To  dike.  To  make  good  the  sides  and  top 
of  a  hedge,  which  in  this  district  is  usually  a  high  bank^i\  e.  to 
throw  up  the  parings  upon  the  top. 
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[Tus  toa'un  dik"]  is  to  build  up  a  sort  of  wall  of  stones  without 
mortar  (a  dry  wall)  against  the  bank, 

[Tiid-n  u  beet  u  gfeo'd  tu  dik--n,  ee  mus  bee  M-stoa-undik.l  it  is  not 
a  bit  of  good  to  dike  it  (/.  c.  merely  throw  up  the  earth),  it  must  be 
stone-diked. 

We  should  give  the  order  to  {dik  aup  dh-aj'-n  uurd  aewt  dhu 
dee'ch,]  dike  up  the  hedge  and  rid  out  the  ditch. 

This  must  have  been  the  meaning  in  the  following  passage — i.  i. 
to  dig  out  a  deep  ditch,  and  to  dike  or  stun  up  the  sides  to  prevent 
their  falling  in. 

lie  criede,  ind  camaundede  alle  crjsteoe  people. 

To  delue  and  iikt  a  deop  diche  >I  aboule  voile 

frat  bolychuiche  stod  in  holynesse  a£  bit  were  a  pile, 

PUrs  PUm.  XXII.  364. 

DILDRAM  [deeuldrum],  sb.     Idle  story;  silly  talk. 
Let's  yur  some  sense,  not  a  passle  o'  dildrams. 


DILLY  [diil-ce],  sb.  A  cask  on  wheels  for  carrying  liquids ;  a 
water-cart.  Also  a  low  four-wheeled  truck  on  which  mowing- 
machines  and  other  implements  are  drawn.     See  Fugger. 

DILLY-DALLY  [dill-ee-daalee],  a<(?.   Undecided;  shilly-shally. 

DIMMET  [diimut],  sb.      Dusk;  evening   twilight;   when    the 

light  has  become  dim. 

1  was  looking  round,  eens  I  always  do,  just  in  the  dimmet,  and  I 
yurd  a  shot  tother  zide  o'  the  hedge  :  and  tho'  I  jumped  up  and 
zaid,  "  I've  a-catcht  'ee  to  last  then.  Mister  Ginlman." 

Evidently  this  is  a  verbal  noun  from  the  old  ditnmen,  to  become 
dim — like  dringet,  from  dringen. 

And  whenne  he  drow  to  )>e  dore  :  tunnc  dymmrd  \m%  eyen 
He  thtumbled  at  >e  (weshefold  :  and  >rew  lo  >e  earthe. 

Picrt  Plmo.  VII.  407. 
ID  the  Desk  o'  lUa  Yeaveling,  just  in  tha  Dimmet.— Ex.  Scold.  \.  16& 

DIMPSY.     See  Dumpsy. 

DING  [ding],  v.  i.  To  beat  or  to  force  comprehension  into  a 
dull  understanding. 

[Aay  dhaurt  aay  ndviir  shfeodn  ding-  ut  eentu  dhu  aid  oa  un,]  I 
thought  I  never  should  drive  it  into  his  head. 


3.  V.    To  importune ;  to  reiterate. 

You  can't  do  nort  else :  you  must  keep  on  dingin  away. 
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DING-DONG  [ding-dau-ng],  adv.    In  good  earnest;  with  a  will. 
We  zeed  eens  we'd  a-got  vor  to  do  it,  zo  we  in  to  it  ding-dong, 
hammer  and  tongs,  and  twadn  very  long  about 

DINSH  [diinsh],  adj.  Dull,  stupid.  Probably  var.  prm.  of 
dtnse. 

He  ont  never  do  hizzel  no  good,  a's  to  dinsh  by  half. 

DIP  [ddp],  V.  t.  Tech.  A  process  applied  to  sheep  after 
shearing ;  to  kill  vermin,  and  cleanse  the  skirL  They  are  placed 
singly  in  a  bath  of  strong  poisonous  liquor,  care  being  taken  not 
to  immerse  the  head. 

Bee  yEie  gwain  lu  dip-  yur  sheep  dee  yuur  ?  ]  are  you  going  to 
dip  your  sheep  this  year? 

DIP  [dUp],  sb.    Salt.     Used  only  in  the  following  phr. 
Hatel  we  don't  get  no  mate;  all  we  gets  is  tatees  and  dip 
— i.  e.  dipped  in  salt. 

DIPPER  [dilp-ur].  The  water-ouzel.  Hydrvbata  aquati(a. 
Cinclus  aguaticus.     See  Water -Collv. 

This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  dap-chick,  and  possibly 
originally  so;  but  in  this  neighbourhood  it  has  come  to  be  ust:d 
only  for  the  above  very  common  bird. 

OoFFAR,  or  dydoppar,  watjr  byrdc,  Mergiilui. — Frump.  Parv. 

DIPPING  [ddp'een],  sb.  A  strong  poisonous  liquor,  for  dipping 
sheep,  to  kill  vermin,  and  to  prevent  the  scab.     See  Dip,  v.  f. 

DIRD  [diird],  sb.    Thread. 

This  pronunciation  is  precisely  according  to  rule  in  the  dialect. 

Tkr  is  always  sounded  di;  as  in  drash,  drisk,  droa-ut,  &c.  '1  hus 
thread  would  be  and  very  often  is  pronounced  drad  or  dred — then 
comes  the  constant  metathesis  of  the  r,  and  dred  becomes  derd  or 
dird,  just  as  ^mn/ becomes  herd  ax  burd,  and  drish  (thrush),  dirsh. 

DIRECT  [durak-],  sb.    Sense,  reliance,  dependence. 
No  use  t'  hark  to  he;  idn  no  direct  in  un,  no  more-n  a  dog 
berk in. 

Here,  Bill !  thee  show  'em  the  way  to  do  it.     Thee's  a  got  some 
direct  in  thee,  but  the  rest  o'm  be  like  a  passle  o'  fools,  I  zim. 
and  more  an  10,  there's  no  dirKt  lo  hot  tlia  tell'st. 

Ex.  Seatding,  I.  149. 

DIRSH  [diirsh],  sb.     Thrush.     Always  either  dink  or  drish. 

DIRT  [duurt],  V.  t.     To  soil ;  to  dirty. 

Tommy,  mind  you  don't  dirt  your  clean  pinny. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  y  final  of  the  literary 
transitive  verb  is  dropped  in  the  dialect ;  comp.  car  =  carry,  store 
=  slory. 
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No  doubt  this  is  from  A.-S.  ydritan  =^  eacart  by  the  common 
metathesis  ;  and  although  to  dirt  now  means  in  the  dialect  to  soil  or 
to  befoul,  yet  the  original  meaning  is  still  kept  alive  in  the  phrase, 
"  to  dirt  oneself,"  as  in  "  Billy  've  a-bin  and  dirt  hissel" — which 
is  perfectly  well  understood. 

DIRT  [duurt],  sb.    Soil,  mould,  muck. 

Ter^le  sight  o'  dirt  vor  to  be  a  shifted,  can't  do  it  vor  the 
money. 

[Ted-n  zan'  filt  vur  mauniitur,  ted-n  noanirt  bud  duurt,'\  it  is 
Dot  sand  fit  for  mortar,  it  is  nothing  but  earth. 

[Dree  ur  vaawur  looud  u  duurt^  three  or  four  loads  of  earth. 
Dkvte,  Aaoagt.    Mtrda,  tterctu. — Prmnf.  Parv. 

See  Dirt,  v.  t. 

and  )ns  in  a  maner  |>ei  sillen  SMilis  to  satluuias  foi  a  litel  it]mlcyiige  drit  or 
wombe  ioie,  or  pride  and  worldly  worschipe, 

Wyclif  (Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  \%X. 

DIRTY  [duur-tee],  adj.  i.  Said  of  land  infested  with  weeds, 
and  especially  couch  (^.  i'.). 

[Dhik-ee  vee-ol-i  tu  duurlee  tu  zeenid  aewt  tu  stan*.  Viie  oa'n 
nilvur  git-n  llai-n,  dhaewt  yfie  bee  u  muyn  tu  tuur'mut-n  tJie-  yuur 
vaul'een  J  that  field  is  too  foul  (with  weed)  to  seed  out  to  stand, — 
/'.  e.  sow  down  to  permanent  grass.  You  will  never  get  it  clean, 
unless  you  choose  to  turnip  it — i.  e,  have  a  turnip  crop,  two  years 
in  succession. 

a.  Mixed  with  soil  or  mould. 

That  there  zand  ont  do  vor  mortar,  'tis  so  diriy. 

DIS  [diis],  didst ?  or,  dost? 

When  any  one  makes  an  assertion  or  expresses  a  strong  opinion, 
it  is  very  common  to  hear,  by  way  of  rejoinder — [Diis-n,  diisf}, 
(thou)  didst  not,  didst  ?  or,  dost  not,  dost  7 

Dif  thee  think  I  be  gwain  to  put  up  way  thy  slack 7  Nif  disn 
slop  thy  gurt  talee-trap,  I'll  kick  thy  ass  out  o'  the  shop. 

DISCOOSE  [deeskfeos,  deeskile-s],  sb.  Bad  language,  obscenity, 
swearing,  blasphemy. 

Of  all  the  diicoose  ever  I  yurd  in  my  life,  that  there  beat 
everything. 

DISEASE  [deesai'z],  sb.  Annoyance,  discomfort,  inconvenience, 
unpleasantness. 

Inviting  an  elderly  woman  to  accept  a  lift  on  the  road,  she 
said,  "  Thankee,  sir,  sure  1  I  hope  I  shan't  be  no  disease  to  ee." — 
October,  1885. 
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uid  here-fore  distasm  hem  and  patten  hen  in  piiwn,  and  (amtjnne  mor 
hem  aienst  eoddis  l&we  and  Lhe  knizys. 

»>/i/'{Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  i 


Obsolete  as  a  verb  in  the  dialect. 

DIS-GEST  [dees-jas],  v.  I.  and  «".     To  digest. 
I  baitit  able  vor  to  disgest  my  mate.    Thick  there  piece  o'  beef 
ate  tough,  I  count  he  oat  disgaty  very  well. 

DISGESTION  [deesjas-chn],  sb.     Digestion. 

[Dhu  dauktur  zaes  aew  ur  dttsjofchn-i  tuuiubl  wai'k — uur  kaan 
dtes'jas-  ur  vdflz,]  the  doctor  says  her  digestion  is  very  weak — 
she  cannot  digest  her  food. 

DISH  [deesh],  v.    To  hollow ;  to  make  concave. 
The  went  o'  the  mill's  too  big;  he  idn  holler  'nough — you  mus' 
dish-a  out  a  good  bit. 

DISH  [dee'sh],  si.  i.  Two  sizes  of  brown  cups  or  mugs  with 
handles,  made  of  cloam  or  coarse  earthenware,  are  always  called 
[u  ae'upmee  defsh]  or  [u  pan'ee  dee-sh,'\  halfpenny  or  penny  dish. 
These  vessels  are  always  sold  at  these  prices ;  they  hold  about 
a  pint  and  quart  respectirely.  So  also  we  always  say  [u  dee-i& 
u  tay]  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

3.  The  bottom  of  a  cider-press,  on  which  the  cheese  is  put  up. 

DISHABLES  [dee'shublz],  sb.pl.  Working  dress.  Very  com- 
mon among  farmers'  wives  and  peasant  women.     Fr.  Dishabilles. 

[Haun  aay  wai-n  tu  voa-r  doo-ur,  dhaeur  wuz  MUsus  tu 
paa'sneej,  un  aay  wuz  au'l  een  mee  deeshubh  eens  aay-d  u-biin' 
u-wau'rsheen,]  when  I  went  to  the  front-door,  there  was  mistress 
of  the  parsonage,  and  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  just  as  I  had 
been  washing. 

A  woman  at  her  wash-tub  would  be  nearly  sure  to  say  to  a  lady 
who  called  upon  her,  "  Plaise  t'ezcuse  me,  mum,  for  I  be  all  in  my 
dishables" 

DISHCLOUT  [dee-sh  klaewt],  si.    A  kitchen  cloth. 

Master  Harry,  you  can't  keep  on  comin  out  here  in  the  kitchen, 
makin  up  such  work,  else  you'll  vind  the  dishclout  a-pinned  on  to 
your  back  one  o'  these  days. 
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1'hen  sighing,  snM  it  nat  a  ciuel  thing 

lliiis  like  a  Diihdeut,  his  poor  heart  lo  wring. 

1795.     Woltol,  Pitideriana,  y<A.  iv.  p.  III. 

DI3HING  [dee-sheen],  adj.    Concave. 

Sometimes  applied  to  cart-wheels,  same  as  Dish-late. 

DISH-KETTLE  [dee-sh-kiifl],  sb.  A  very  lar^e  open  iron  pot; 
having  a  swing-handle  by  which  it  is  suspended  on  the  chimney- 
crook  over  the  fire.  It  is  used  to  wann  the  skim  milk  before 
turning  to  cheese,  but  generally  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  modem 
washing  copper,  or  furnace,  as  we  call  it  in  the  West. 

[MamiTi !  wai,  uur  wuz  u-bau'md  een  u  tuum-eep,  un  u  breed 
aup'-m  dhu  deesh-kivl^  manners  I  why  she  was  born  in  a  turf- 
heap,  and  bred  up  in  the  dish-ketlle. 

It  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  dish-kettle,  like  the  oven — there 
being  never  more  than  one  in  a  household. 

DISH-LATE  [deesh-lae-ut].  adj.  A  term  used  by  wheel-wrights 
to  describe  wheels.  These  are  either  \au-prai-f]  or  [deesH-lafuf].  In 
the  former  the  spokes  are  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis ;  in  the 
latter  they  are  inclined  towards  the  front  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the 
periphery  shall  be  even  with  the  "nose"  of  the  axle.  This  con- 
struction gives  more  or  less  general  concavity  to  the  front  of  the 
wheel,  and  is  technically  expressed  by  dish-iatt. 

DISH-WASHER    [dee'sh-wau-rshur],    sb.      The    water-wagtail. 

Tlie  only  name  for  the  bird  in  this  district. 

CuiGNE-quEUE,     The  lillle  bird  called  a  wagtail,  or  Dith-aasker, 

Colgravi. 

DISMALS  tdiiimulzX  s^-  pi-  Low  spirits;  brooding  de- 
5])ondency. 

Come,  Jane,  hot  ailth  ee  ?  I  zim  you  be  all  down  in  the  dismals 
tike. 

DISOBLIGE  [deesubleej],  v.  t.  To  stain ;  to  soil.  Used  by 
quaint  old  people  of  the  better  class. 

Mary,  my  love,  how  you  have  disobliged  your  frock. 

DISPRAISE  [deespraiz],  sb.     Disparagement;  under-valualion. 
The  nicest  sort  of  a  young  umman  you  shall  vind  any  place — 
no  dispraise  to  present  company. 

Racer  Hill  es  as  hoDeat  a  man  as  any  in  Cballacombe :  no  Disfinise. 

Ex.  SeaUl.  1.  68. 

DIS-SIGHT  [dds--uyt],  sb.  Disfigurement;  unsightly  object 
This  word  is  very  common  indeed  among  people  of  quite  the 
better  class,  and  is  certainly  more  expressive  than  its  literary 
equivalents.  A  neighbour  erecting  a  building  at  some  distance 
from  my  house  said — "  I  don't  think  'twill  be  any  dissight  to  you." 
—May,  1886. 
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DISTRACTED  [deestraak'tud],  pari.  adj.     Mad ;  overcome. 
Ever    zinze    Zadurday  nait,    I    bin    maze    distracted  way    tlie 
toothache,  and  nort  ont  do  me  no  good. 

Better  1  were  dUlract, 
'  So  should  mjr  thoughts  be  severed  fiom  my  griefs. 

KingUar.\M.  vi. 


bang'd  TOr'l,  and  sung  Saums  and  sed  his  Pniers, 
DIT  [dilt],  sb.    Dirt,  soil. 
Tommy,  you'll  make  yourzet  dit  all  over. 

DITEMENT  [duytmunt],  sb.  Indictment  (very  com.  at  assise 
lime). 

DIZ  [diz],  sb.  Tech.  A  small  piece  of  horn  pierced  with  a 
flattened  hole,  used  by  hand  wool-combers,  through  which  the 
iliver  is  drawn.     See  Pad. 

DO  [du  ;  emphatic  die'].  Pres,  diie\  or  du;  past,  dued,  or  dM; 
p.  part,  u-dO^-d,  u-diie:  i.  The  periphrastic  auxiliary  with  which 
most  of  our  verbs  are  conjugated  in  the  present  tense,  as: 

[Dhai  du  Ifeo^k  maayn  wee'sh,]  they  look  very  sad. 

For  ample  illustration,  see  ^.  5^  Gram.  pp.  45,  71. 

2.  V.  t.    To  make ;  to  finish ;  to  repair. 

Now  thoose  that  roand  Ould  Burnet  stood 
And  iweared  it  clumzily  was  dood. 

P.  Fitidar,  Rnyal  Vitit  la  Extier. 
See  also  Nalhan  Hogg's  Lttlers,  Ser.  I.  p.  33,  &c 

Used  also  in  all  the  senses  found  in  lit.  Eng.,  but  the  past  tense 
remains  as  it  was  in  Mid.  Eng. — i.  e.  do'd,  or  dude. 

he  weop  nonl  one  mid  his  eien,  auh  dude  mid  alle  his  limen. 

Ancrtn  Riwlc,  p.  ila 
kyng  Charljrs  >e  Sarayns  speche  j-hurde  :  and  so  dude  al  his  host. 

Sir  Femmirai,  L  II*. 
and  she  dudi  of  hir  hsrnes  &  come  &  laye  downe  by  him. 

Gal.  Rom.  p.  159. 
And  to  sICD  eyjier  o})er  in  [at  plas  :  eyther  dude  ys  mijte. — Ibid.  I.  663. 

As,  schrore  herr*,  hoiielder,  and  aneled  hen',  he  dude  also 

And  sayde,  donjt'  lolce  )iat  )•*  be  of  gode  chere, 

For  ap  to  )>i  spouse  li*  shall  now  go. 

And  dwell  in  kevene  w'  ai^ls  clere. — Chron.  Vil.  St.  soi. 

VouT  trap  ont  be  a.-do'd,  fit  to  use,  vore  Zadurday. 

The  second  form  of/,  part,  is  equally  common. 

I'll  warn  the  job'll  be  a-rfu  vitty,  nif  you  do  let  he  do  un. 
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and  [lojle  on  )«  grete  o]i : 


and  now  ha))  schewid  mo  benefices  to  mankynde  {on  he  hulde  dv  In  iudu 
tymes.  Wyclif  I^Works.  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 

)>e  kdyes  comen  renyng  )io  on  ychc  a  syde 
To  se  {>e  myracle  )>'  ))ere  was>  lAi. 

CAron.  VU.  St.  336.— See  also  7i.  St.  73- 
And  whon  Jmu  liast  so  I-de 
3if  Jii  benyson  >CT-to.— iVariimj-  of  Rome,  I.  171. 

See  DoNEa 

DO  [dfie],  V.  i.  (Always  with  stress.)  To  get  on;  to  prosper; 
to  improve  in  state  or  condition :  of  animals,  to  thrive  ;  to  grow. 

They  can  do  very  well  in  thick  farm,  nif  they  do  stick  to  it — /.  e. 
the  work. 

They  zess  how  the  young  Jim  Bond's  doin  capical  up  to  Bristol. 

They  young  beast  be  safe  to  do  in  your  land. 

[Aay  liiyks  dhdsh  yuur  ee'njee  mae'ul,  muy  pai'gz  du  d&t-  vuuree 
wuul  buy-  ut],  I  like  this  Indian  meal,  my  pigs,  do  do — 1'.  e.  thrive 
very  well  upon  it, 

DOAK  [doa-k],  sb.    A  stupid  booby;  a  dullard. 

Never  zeed  no  jish  gurt  [daa'i,'}  never  in  all  my  bom  days. 

DOAN  [doa'un],  adj.  Damp :  said  of  com,  hay,  sheets,  linen, 
&c.     JK  IT.  C— Dec.  6,  1883.     Com.  in  Devon. 

DOATY  [doa-utee],  v.  i.  To  nod  when  dozing  in  a  sitting 
position. 

[Uur   d-au'vees    doa-utee   tu    chuurch,]    she   always    nods    at 

church. 


DOCITY  [dau'sutee],  sb.     Intelligence,  gumption. 
He  idn  no  good  to  nobody,  there  idn  no  docity  "bouf  n. 
Tha  hast  no  stroil  oer  DecUy,  no  Vittiness  ir 

DOCK  [dauk],  sb.    The  crapper  of  cither  saddle  or  harness. 

DOCK  [dauk],  v.  t.  i.  To  put  the  crupper  under  a  horse's  tail. 
Some  horses  press  their  tails  down  very  tightly,  and  such  are  said 
to  be  [stdf-  tu  dauk^  stiff  to  dock. 

a.  V.  t.  Applied  to  sheep.  To  cut  off  the  wool  clotted  with 
dung,  from  around  a  sheep's  tail 
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3.  V.  t.    To  cut  short. 

They  docked  his  wages  a  shillin  a  week,  and  told'n  next  ti.n: 
he'd  lost  his  work. 

His  heer  was  by  his  eres  roande  i'shorn. 

His  top  was  dociad  lyk  a  preest  bifom. 

Ckauier,  Pralogut  (Reeve),  1.  590, 
Also  fig. 
Mr.  Ginlman's  to  big  by  half,  'tis  time  he  was  ardocked. 

DOCKINGS  [dauk-eenz],  sb.  Wool  clotted  with  dung,  called 
also  daggings  (q.  v.). 

DOCK-SPITTER  [dauk-spilfur],  sb.  A  tool  for  drawing  out 
the  roots  of  docks,  called  also  \_dauk-drau-ur,'\  dock-drawer. 

DOCK  UP  [dauk  aup],  v.  t.  When  a  colt  is  first  " hampered  " 
(^.  IT.),  it  is  usual  to  [dauk-n  aup;}  dock  him  up,  that  is,  to  put  a 
crupper  and  girth  upon  his  body,  and  then  to  rein  in  his  head  tightly, 
making  fast  the  bridle. 

DOCTOR  [dauktur],  sb.  The  seventh  son  in  a  family,  born  in 
succession  without  a  girl,  is  always  called  the  "  doctor,"  and  is 
believed  to  be  bom  with  special  aptness  for  the  healing  art 

DOCTOR  UP  [dault-tur  aup],  ».  t.  To  patch  up ;  to  cobble ; 
to  repair  in  a  makeshift  manner. 

T'other  zide  o'  Wilscombe,  bump  goes  down  th'  old  gig  way  the 
spring  a-brokt,  so  we  was  fo'ced  to  bide  and  doctor  up  th'  old  trap 
vote  we  could  come  on. 

DODIPOLL  [daudipoa-1],  sb.    A  dunce;  a  blockhead  ;  a  softy. 
Nif  thee  art'n  a  dodipoll,  tell  me  !  Get  out  the  way,  and  let  zome- 
body  way  zome  zense  come  to  it. 

DOFFER  [dau-fur],  sb.  The  last  of  the  many  cylinders  of  a 
carding-engine ;  that  which  has  to  do  off  or  deliver  the  wool  or 
cotton  from  the  machine.     Comp.  "  to  i^?^the  hat" 

&  dere  hert,  deliuerii  :  do  as  ich  t«  rede, 
Da/hWtit  ]ri5  bere-skyn  1  &  be  stilte  in  ^i  clojies. 

William  a/  Palerme,  1.  2343. 

DO  FOR  [die"  vaur],  v.  t.    To  perform  the  household  duties. 

He  do  live  all  by  his  zul,  but  he'v  a  got  a  umman  that  do  g'in 
and  do  vof'n — i.  e.  makes  his  bed,  cleans  his  house,  washes  and 
mends  his  clothes ;  all  [his  is  fully  comprehended  in  the  use  of 
fo  do  for  in  this  sense. 

I  do  always  do  vor  my  zul,  eens  I've  a  do'd  'z  twenty  year. 

An  old  man  in  the  Wellington  Almshouse,  said,  "  My  darter  do 
do  vor  me — her  com'th  in  every  morning,  zo  I  baint  a  left  no 
way  scan'lous  "  {q.  v.). — June  6,  1886. 
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DOG  [daug],  sb.  Same  as  An-dog  (?.  v.).  Although  used  con- 
stantly as  an  alternative  name  for  Andiron,  yet  there  was  and  is  a 
difierence.  In  large  hearth-(ire  places  it  was  usual  to  have  two 
pairs  of  irons,  particularly  in  kitchens  where  great  fires  were  needed 
for  roasting.  One  of  these  pairs  were  dogs,  the  other  Andirons, 
The  former  were  mere  plain  bars  of  iron  with  three  short  legs,  used 
for  the  actual  work  of  supporting  the  burning  logs  at  all  times,  and 
therefore  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  hearth.  Both  kinds  are 
treated  of,  under  Hand-dog — but  the  following  shows  that  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  the  Andirons,  or  "  Hand-dogs,"  were  the  ornamental 
and  not  the  useful  dogs  which  really  bore  the  fire. 

laehitna.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted  :  her  aitdiroHS 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cnpids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standingg  nicely 
DepeDding  OD  their  bmnds CymitUnt,  II.  iv. 

DOG  DAISY  [daug  daiiee],  s6.  The  large  marsh  daisy,  or 
Marguerite.     Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

DOGGERY  [daug-uree],  sb.    Trickery. 

[Aay-v  u-yuufd  um  zai'  (iz  daug-uree-a  livurec  trae"ud  sijps 
draiveen  u  baaTU  giin  dh-eenil,]  I  have  heard  (there)  is  trickery 
in  every  trade,  except  driving  a  barrow  against  the  hilL 

DOG-HORSE  [daug-aus],  sb.  A  wom-out  old  horse,  only  fit 
for  dog's-meat 

You  widn  own  jish  passle  o'  old  dog-ossa — some  o'm  can't  hardly 
scrawly  out  o'  the  way. 

DOG-LAME    [daug-lacum],  adj.  or  adv.      Applied  to  horses 

when  so  lame  as  to  be  almost  obliged  to  go  on  three  legs  like  a  dog. 

Hot  ailth  the  mare  I  why,  her's  proper  dog-lame  I 

"Lame  as  a  dog"  is   the  constantly-used    expression  to  denote 

severe  lameness,  whether  in  man  or  beast.    See  p.  aa,  tV.  S.  Gram. 

DOG'S  MOUTH.  We  have  an  old  saying,  [MUd  lu  wuul  git 
buad'r  aewt  uv  u  daug-z  maewf-%  muun'ee  aewt  uv  u  tuurnee,] 
as  easy  to  get  butter  out  of  a  dog's  mouth,  as  money  out  of  a 
lawyer. 

DOG-SPEARS  [daug  speeurz],  sb.  The  Wild  Arum— .^wm 
maailatum. 

They'v  a-got  differ'nt  names  like,  but  we  most  times  calls  'em 
dog-spears. — Under  Gardener.— Dec,  i8,  1879. 

DOG'S  TASSEL  [daug-z  Uu-sl],  sb.  The  plant  Wild  Arum— 
Arum  maailatum.    (Very  com.)     See  Parson  in  the  Pulpit, 

DOG-TIMBER,  DOG'S-TIMBER  [daug  thm-ur,  daug-z  tdm-- 
bur].     Dogwood — Comus  sanguirua. 
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I  cannot  admit  Dr.  Prior's  exptanotion  as  quoted  from  Thrclkdd, 
"  that  skewers  are  made  of  it."  The  exact  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Butchers  all  say,  "  Dog-timber  stinks  wo'se-n  a  dog — tidn  fit  vor 
skivers  :  t'U  spwoil  the  mate." 

Butchers'  skewers  are  made  of  " skiver- timber " — Euonymus 
Europmits — and  when  buying  them  of  gypsies  or  others,  they  are 
careful  to  smell  them,  because  the  appearance  of  the  wood  is  alike. 

DOG-TIRED  [daug,  or  duug-tuyurd],  adj.  Quite  done  up; 
exhausted. 

[Aay  wuz  rig'lur  duug-tuyurd^  I  was  completely  tired  out. 

DOG-TROT  [daug--traat],  sb.    Same  as  Jog-trot.    (Very  com.) 

DOLLED  UP  [dauldaup'],/ar/.a(^'.  Petted, indulged.  (Com.) 
Mar.  13,  1882, — A  woman  on  being  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Wellington  School-Board  why  she  had  allowed  her  boy  to 
grow  up  without  learning  anything,  said,  [Wuul,  ee  wuz  dh-aun'lee 
chee'ul  aay-<l  u-gau't,  un  aay  spoo'uz  u  wuz  u  dawld  aup'  u  beet,] 
well,  he  was  my  only  child,  and  I  suppose  he  was  a  Ultle 
indulged. 

DO-MENT  [dtie-munt],  sb.     Fuss,  row,  disturbance. 
[Dhur  wuz  u  puurdee  di^munt  wai   urn,]  there  was  a  pretty 
disturbance  with  them. 

DOKE  I  [duun  !  ],  intetj.    The  word  for  accepting  a  bet. 
[Aa'l  bat  vaiv  shiileenz  uur  oan  ab-m,    Duiinr\  I'll  bet  five 
shillings  she  will  not  have  him.     Done ! 

DONED  [duun'd].  Com.  form  oSpasttmse  and  /.  part,  of  "to 
do,"  adding  the  weak  inflexion  to  the  strong.  See  IV.  S.  Gram. 
p.  48. 

Although  sometimes  used  transitively,  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
intransitive  form. 

Well  there  I  we  could'n  do  eens  we  was  a  mind  to,  zo  we  daaed 
zo  well's  we  could. 

Plase,  zir,  the  coal's  all  a  domd. 

Nif  I  wad'n  able  to  a  don^d  no  better-n  that  there  is — dam'd  if 
1  widn  a  let  it  alone,  and  not  a  tich'd  o'  it. 

DONNICK  [daun-ik],  s».    A  privy.    (Com.) 

DONNINGS  [duun-eenz],  sb.  pi.    Sunday  clothes  ;  also  finery. 
[Aay  zeed  ur,  u-rig'd  aewt  een  aul  ur  duun-eent,1  I  saw  her 
rigged  out  in  all  her  finery. 

DOONDLE  [dfeondl,  d&o-nl],  v.    To  dwindle. 
There  used  to  be  a  good  lot  o'  boys  there,  but  now  they  be  a 
doondled  down  to  vive  or  zix. 
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DOOS  [diiez],  sS. pi.     Doings.     (Com.J 

Purty  doos  way  em  last  night,  up  to  '  Valiant  Soldier '  (Inn). 

DOT  AND  GO  ONE  [dau-t  un  goo  wan-].  The  common  phrase 
to  describe  the  walk  of  a  person  lame  from  having  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other.     Also  usoi  as  an  epithet  for  the  person  so  lamed. 

Stt  HOPPETY-KICK. 

DOUBLE  COUPLE  [duubi  kuupl],  sb.  An  ewe  with  twin 
lambs.     See  Couple. 

[Lat  dhu  duubl kuup'h  ae-u  dhu  fiius  buy-t  u  dhu  graa's,]  let  the 
ewes  with  twin  lambs  have  the  first  bite  of  the  grass. 

DOUBTSOME  [daewtsum],  adj.    Doubtful. 
[Tez  u  daewtsum  kee  iiz,  wuur  uur-1  git  oavur-t],  it  is  a  doubtful 
case  whether  she  will  get  over  it. 

DOUGH-BAKED  [doa-bae-ukt],  adj.  Stupid,  void  of  sense, 
soft.     (A  veiy  common  expression.) 

He's  a  poor  tool,  he,  sure  'nough — lookth  dough-baked  Tke,  s'off 
a  was  a-put  in  way  the  bread  and  a-tookt  out  way  the  cakes. 

Much  dautiatt  I  praise  nol,  much  emit  is  as  ill, 
The  meane  is  ihe  Huswife,  soy  nay  if  ye  will. 

Tiaser,  79,  a. 

DOUGH-FIG  [doa-feeg],  sb.    A  Turkey  fig  (always).     See  Fig. 

DO  UP  [diie  aup],  v.  t.  Applied  to  a  horse — to  give  him  his 
bed,  and  make  him  ready  for  the  night 

Look  sharp  'm  do  up  your  horses  and  come  in  to  suppier. 

DOUT  [daewt],  v.  t.  To  extinguish ;  to  put  out :  applied  to  fire 
or  lights. 

[Wee*  kfeod-n  daewt  ut,  dh-ecnjun  waud-n  noa'  mooTir  g&o'd-n  u 
skwuur't,]  we  could  not  put  it  out,  the  engine  was  no  more  good 
than  a  squirt. 

[Daewt  dhu  kan'l-n  km  au'n,]  put  out  the  candle  and  come  on. 
Doon' OWTK,  or  qwenchyiT.    Oi)'h,  K.  lylh,  H.)    Extingao.—Premp.  Farv. 
When  Bob,  (he  blacksmith,  've  wash'd  ei  face. 
An'  dovrted  out  ez  vire  place. 
An'  he  an'  all  (he  workmen  (altjr 
FUy'(h  skittles  in  (he  Delphin  alley ; 

IhilmaH,  JtMlHc  SifU&a,  p.  37. 

DOUZE !  [daewz  I].     A  very  common  form  of  quasi  swearing. 

I  have  heard  very  often  [^/aiTf-^-naeushun  sai'z  ut  aul  I  daewt 
yur  aid!]  (never  your  eyes),  [daewt  ut  au'l  I].  See  Daz,  Dang, 
Nation. 

DOWN  [daewTi,  duwn],  adv.    Laid  up ;  confined  by  illness. 
Well,  Thomas  1  how  is  your  wife? 
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[Au !  thang'kee,  uur-z  luur-ubl  mtid'leen,  uur-z  daewn  ugee'ua 
wai  dhu  buurn-tuytees,]  Oh  I  thank  you,  she  is  terrible  middling, 
she  is  laid  up  again  with  bronchitis. 

DOWN-ALONG  [dacw'n  laung],  adv.   Downwards.   See  Alonc 

DOWN-ARG  [daewn-aaTg ;  v.  t.  and  i. ;  p.  t.  daewn-aaig ;  /./. 
u-daewn-aaTg].  To  contradict  rudely;  to  brow-beat;  to  maintain 
stubbornly ;  to  insist  on  the  last  word. 

[Ee'd  daewn-aarg dhu  vuuree  daev'l  iiz-zuul*J  he  would  down- 
argue  the  very  devil  himself. 

They  dowtt-arg  I  eens  they  vound  the  hare  'out  'pon  the 
common,  but  I  knowed  better, — Oct.  1883. 

DOWN-CALVING  [daewn  kyaa-veen],  ^rt.  adj.  In  calf,  and 
near  the  time  of  calving.    {Very  com.) 

35  Duam-cahiing  zam%  tmd  heifers. — Lecal  BdvtrtiiemaU  e/talt. 

DOWN-COME  [daew-n-kau-m],  a.  A  fall  in  price.  A  eome- 
down — i.  e.  a  social  fall. 

1  yurd  em  zay  how  zomebody  zeed  the  squire's  son  out  t' 
Australia,  zome  place,  a  loadin  of  a  dung-butt.  Well !  nif  that  idn 
a  down-come  vor  he,  then  tell  me  1 

DOWN-DACIOUS  [daewn-dacTirshus],  adj.    Audacious,  impu- 
dent, obtrusive. 
A  down-daaous  young  ozebutd. 

DOWN-DAP  [daewn-daap], pkr.    Ready  money,     (Very  com.) 
[Neef  aay  du  buy  un  muyn,  aa'l  paa'y  vaur-n  daeivn-daap;'\  if  I 
buy  it,  mind,  I  will  pay  ready  money  for  it. 

DOWNFALL  [dacw-nvaal],  sb.    Snow  or  rain. 
I  zim  we  be  gwain  to  zee  a  downvall  vore  long,  the  wind  tokenth 
vor't 

DOWN-HOUSE  [daewn  aew-z],  adv.  Down-stairs.  (Usual.) 
Lor  1  I  never  shan't  vorget  thick  night,  I  was  jist  ago  up'm 
chimmer,  and  he  was  down-house,  han  the  wind  tookt  the  chimley, 
an'  down  he  come,  right  dnie  the  roof  and  the  planching  o'  the 
chimner,  right  down  into  the  middle  o'  the  house.  He  was  a  sot 
by  the  vire,  an'  twas  jist  a  come,  that  'tad'n  a  vailed  pon  tap  o'un. 
But  there,  by  the  blessing  0'  th'  Almighty  nother  one  o'  us  wad'n 
a  ticht  o'. 

A  farmer  speaking  of  some  repairs  to  the  bedrooms  said, 
[Weebdn  foonis  tuzlai'p  daezvn-aeifi  iiz  vauTtnait,]  we  have  been 
forced  to  sleep  downstaiis  this  fortnight. — Sept.  18S4. 

Wee  waud-n  u-goo'  tu  baid,  wee  wuz daewn-aews  haun ut  aa-pt,] 
we  were  not  gone  to  bed,  we  were  downstairs  when  it  happened. 
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DOWN  IN  THE  MOUTH  [daewn  een  dhu  maew/],  aJr. 
Depressed,  chagrined,  disappointed. 

1  zeed  in  a  minute  eens  he  was  over-drowed,  'cause  he  lookM 
zo  diftfn  in  the  mouth  lilce. 

DOWN-LOOKING  Cdaewn-lbok-ecn],a^-.  Ill-looking;  having 
a  bad  expression ;  unable  to  look  one  in  Ihe  face. 

[U  wuz  auvees  u  daewn  Ihk-een  oazbutd — aay  bee  vuur'ce  glad 
tu  yuur-z  u-kaech'  tu  laa's,]  he  was  always  a  bad-looking  rascal; 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  he  is  caught  at  last. 

DOWN  STRAIGHT  [daewn  straa?!],  adv.     Straightforward. 
[Lat-s  ae'-ut  aupniytn  dunvn  straa-yl,'\  let  us  have  it  upright 
and  down-straight — i.  e.  quite  straightforward.     (Very  com.) 

DOWNY  [daew'nee],  adj.     Cunning,  wheedling,  crafty. 
Darned  if  you  must'n  get  up  by  time  vor  to  be  upzidcs  way 
he  :  a  downy  sod  of  a  bitch. 

DOWSE  [daewz],  v.  To  use  the  divining-rod  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  springs  of  water. 

The  faculty  possessed  by  some  individuals  is  truly  marvellous, 
and  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  method,  of  ascribing 
the  action  to  chicanery,  as  the  evidence  to  unbiassed  minds  is 
beyond  cavil.  Moreover,  the  power  is  not  hereditary  nor  commu- 
nicable. Nascitur  non  fit.  The  power  of  the  Voivser  to  discover 
water  is  not  merely  a  surviving  superstition,  but  is  believed  in  by 
hard-headed,  practical  men  of  the  world,  who  still  habitually  pay 
their  money  for  the  advice  of  these  men,  and  who  have  proved  by 
repeated  trials  that  it  is  always  correct,  and  worth  paying  for. 

Quite  recently  a  Sanatorium  was  to  be  buiJt  upon  a  high  and 
apparently  very  dry  spot,  where  of  course  the  first  necessity  was 
water.  Three  professional  Dowsers  were  sent  for  separately,  and 
unknown  to  each  other.  Each  came  on  a  different  day  from  the 
others,  and  under  the  impression  that  he  alone  was  being  em- 
ployed, with  the  result  that  all  three  pointed  to  the  same  spot, 
where  a  well  was  dug  and  abundant  water  found. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  my  own  daughters  has  the  power  to  some 
extent,  I  am  able  to  testify  that  trickery  plays  no  part  in  the 
performance,  and  she  herself  is  quite  unconscious  of  anything  by 
which  the  rod  is  acted  on. 

The  rod  or  twig  I  have  seen  used  is  a  fork  of  about  a  fool  long, 
cut  off  just  below  the  bifurcation,  and  In  size  each  limb  is  about 
as  laige  as  a  thick  straw.  The  wood,  it  is  said,  must  be  either 
"  halse,"  or  whitethorn,  and  may  be  used  eliher  green  or  dry. 
The  operator  holds  an  end  of  the  twig  firmly  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  each  hand,  and  with  the  elbows  pressed  rigidly 
against  the  sides;  consequently  the  two  ends  of  the  twig  are 
pulled  asunder,  with  the  centre,  or  juncture  of  the  fork,  pointing 
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downwaids.  He  then  moves  very  slowly  forward,  and  when  over 
a  spring  the  twig  turns  outwards,  and  twists  upon  itself  into  an 
upnght  position.  This  movement  may  be  repeated  any  number 
of  times — the  rod  twisting  over  and  over  again  upon  reaching 
the  same  spot,  and  with  equal  freedom  when  both  rod  and  fingers 
are  held  by  sceptical  witnesses.  The  position  in  which  the  twig  is 
held  seems  to  make  it  impossible  that  it  can  be  turned  by  any 
conscious  muscular  action.  Indeed  both  my  daughter  and  the 
professional  Dowser  I  have  seen,  assert  that  they  cannot  twist  the 
rod  by  any  conscious  effort. 

Id  some  parts  of  the  county  the  operation  is  called  ycursmg,  and 
the  operator  ^Jowser. 

DOWSER  [daewzur],  sb.  One  who  practises  with  the  divining- 
rod. 

DOWSING  [daew'zeen],  ib.  The  operation  of  searching  for 
water  with  the  divining-rod. 

DOWST  [daew-st],  sb.  The  husk  or  chaff  of  grain,  distinguished 
respectively  as  \wavtn  daewsf\,  (wheaten  chaff),  [wiitn-i&«ff/], 
^oaten  chad),  h&v\ey-dowst,  &c.  The  husk  of  the  oat  is  still  used 
in  some  farm-houses,  to  make  beds  for  servants,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  stuffing;  it  is  easily  shaken  up  and  d^es  not  get 
hard  or  matted  like  flocks. 

Applied  also  to  all  the  refuse  blown  out  of  corn  by  the  process 
of  winnowing. 

Cft^is  never  applied  to  anything  but  chopped  fodder. 

In  the  chamber  over  the  Kilchinge. 
It'm  a,  duiti  bedd  with  ij  daste  bolsters,  a  paire  of  1        ., 
woUea  blankelts  and  two  olde  rugges  j     ^  ' 

In  the  Cocklofte  ovei  the  Court. 
Il'm  iii  dtult  t>e<li]s,  ij  diali  bolsters,  iiij  oM     )      , 
corletta  and  two  paire  of  wollen  blanketls   ( 
limeniory  of  goods  and  chaltlls  of  Hairy  Gandyt,  Extter,  1609. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  dialect  seems  to  be  the  ancient  form. 

and  him  uewe|)  hU  zennes  and  his  defautes  zuo  ]wt  )«  Uke  wende  by  at 
Idene.  ^  wynde^  in  zuo  nele  deEautes,  aod  of  motes,  aitd  of  deiul  wyjiout  (ale. 
Aymbile  of  Invryl,  p.  108. 
Sa  Dust  in  Stratmanii. 

Deth  Cftm  dryaende  aAer  '  and  al  to  douil  pauhed 
Kynges  &  Knj'jtes  '  Kayseres  and  popes  ; 
Leted  ne  lewed  ■  he  let  no  man  stoude. 

Piers  Fl<mi.  B.  XX,  99. 

DOZEN  [ddzTi],  sb.  In  past  times,  when  wool-combers  used 
to  take  the  wool  home  to  their  own  houses,  the  quantity  weighed 
out  to  them  at  a  time,  and  which  they  used  to  carry  away  in  a  bag 
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on  their  back,  was  called  variously  a/flnv,  a  stini,  and  most  commonly 
a  dozen,  although  it  actually  weighed  30  lbs.     See  Diz. 

DRACKLY-MINUTE[draa-klee-miin-eet],  (Rfo.  Instantly;  ///. 
directly-minute. 

[Jaa'k  !  yiie  mus  vaach  een  sm  &o'd  draa'klee-m&n'eet — aa*n  U 
beet-n  aew'z,]  Jack  I  you  must  fetch  in  some  wood  this  moment, 
(we)  have  not  a  bit  in  (the)  house. 

DRAFT  [draa-f(t],»./.  i.  Hunting  To  select  certain  hounds 
from  a  pack  for  gift  or  sale  to  other  parties. 

It  is  needless  to  sa^  small  hounds  should  be  drafied  when  the  strength  of  your 
pack  will  allow  it. 

Lord  Forles(ut,  Records  of  N<trih  Dei/an  Staghvundi,  p.  6. 
(Privately  printed,  N.D.) 

2.  sd.    Hounds  selected  from  a  pack. 

I  must  mention  here  the  kind  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  Davis,  who 
supplied  us  with  six  couple  of  hounds,  and  with  other  drafts  the  pack  was  set 
on  toot.  Callyns,  p.  I07. 

DRAFT  [drae(],  sb.  i.  The  bar  to  which  the  horses  are  attached 
in  ploughing  or  harrowing  ;  not  required  for  oxen.     See  Bodkim. 

2,  A  thatcher's  tool,  with  which  he  drives  in  the  spars  and  knocks 
in  the  reed. 

3.  A  wheelwright's  tool — a  heavy  hammer  with  which  he  drives 
the  spokes  into  the  "  nut."    Called  also  Spoke-draft. 

DRAG  [drag],  sb.  t.  In  fox-hunting,  the  line  of  scent  where 
a  fox  has  been  during  the  previous  night,  before  he  is  found  and 
started  by  the  pack.  Each  sporCirg  animal  has  his  special  name 
for  his  scent  before  the  find — just  as  he  has  for  his  footprints.  See 
Trail-Walk. 

3.  Any  strong-smelling  thing  drawn  along  the  ground  so  as  to 
leave  a  scent  for  hounds  to  follow.  A  red-heiring  or  a  ferret's 
bed  are  the  commonest  dragi  used. 

DRAGGLE-TAIL  [dragl-taayul],  si.  and  adj.  Name  for  a 
slovenly,  untidy  woman. 

Her's  a  proper  nasty  old  draggU-tail~htx  idn  6t  to  come  into 
no  'spectable  body's  house. 

Chapperonniere  :  a  poor  slut,  a  draggU-lail.     Cetgnaii. 
A  dullish  Drag G LET AiLE.     Houssepaillde.     Sherwoed, 

DRAGS  [dragz],  sh.  Heavy  hanows ;  not  used  in  the  sing.  A 
single  one  is  spoken  of  as  (aaf  u  pacui  u  dragz^  half  a  pair  of 
drags. 

Ih'  old  farmer  Fassmore  used  to  woik  eight  gurt  buUicks  all 
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l<^etlier,  way  two  pair  o'  drags  one  avore  tolher;  tbat  was  sometbin 
like  farmin  in  they  days, 

DRAIL  [drae'ul],  s6.  In  plough  equipment,  an  iron  running 
under  the  beam,  and  attached  to  the  breast  of  a  "timbem  suli," 
to  relieve  the  beam  from  the  strain  of  the  draft  Called  also  drail- 
ire.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  short  chain,  called  also  foot- 
chain,  attaching  the  still  to  the  draft  or  bodkin.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  called  drail-c)iain. 

DRANE  [draenin],  sb.    Drone.     Usually  applied  to  the  wasp. 
Contraction  of  appU-drane. 
Tis  surprisin  th'  apples  they  there  dranes  '11  ate. 

DRANE  [drae-un],  sb.     A  drawl  in  speech. 

He'd  always  a^ot  a  sort  of  a  drant  like,  same's  off  the  [jaa-z] 
jaws  o'un  was  a-tired  like.  I  reckon  they  works  vaster  hon  ez 
han'lin  the  knive  an'  vork. 

DRANG-WAY  [drang'-wai],  sb.  A  passage  or  narrow  alley 
between  two  walls.    (Always.) 

Nobody  wouldn  never  believe  there  was  so  many  houses  up 
there,  way  no  comin  to,  but  thick  there  draiig-v-ay. 

DRANY  [draeninee],  v.  t.    To  drawl. 

[Spat'k  aup  shaarp,  munt  neet  drae-unee  zoa',]  speak  up  sharp, 
man  I  (do)  not  drawl  so. 

[Dhu  drafuneens  fuulur,]  the  drawlingest  fellow. 

DRAPPV  [draap-ee],  v.  i.    To  rain  slighdy. 
Does  it  rain?    [Wuul!  du  draaptt  u  leedl  beet,  but  tiSd-n 
noa'urt,]  well  I  it  drops  a  litde,  but  it  is  nothing. 

DRASH  [draash],  v.    To  thrash  (always). 

See  Ex.  Scold.  11.  94,  346,  515. 

DRASHER  [draashur],  sb.    Thrasher;  a  thrashing-machine. 
They  be  a-go  arter  th'  ingin,  and  zoon's  they  comes  way  un, 
they  must  go  back  arter  the  drasher. 

DRASHLE  [draa-shl],  sb.  1.  A  flail  ^.  v.)—i.  e.  a  thrashing 
instrument. 

This  name  is  the  usual  one — \vlaayid\  flail  is  known  but  never 
applied  to  the  entire  implement  by  an  old  hand. 

A  draskle  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  viz.,  the  handstkk  (q.  v.), 
aiptl,  middle  bind,  nidfiail. 

2.  The  sill  of  a  doorway  j  the  threshold.  Not  used  to  express 
the  entrance,  as  in  lit.  "at  the  threshold,"  but  only  as  above. 

Flase,  sir,  be  I  to  put  a  new  draskle  to  John  Gadd's  house,  01 
else  make  it  out  way  a  vew  bricks  ? 
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DKAT  [diaat].    A  quasi  imprecation  =  {'d-rv/).    (Very  com.) 

DRAUGHT  [draa-f],  si.  The  turning  of  the  scale ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  exact  balance  and  the  full  weight  when  the 
Bcale  descends. 

In  selling  wool  in  the  fieece  it  is  customary  to  give  an  actual 
overweight  amounting  generally  to  i  lb.  on  60,  or  4  lbs,  per  pack, 
and  this  allowance  is  called  the  draughi.  The  real  meaning  is  the 
drawing  of  the  beam  in  the  buyer's  favour. 

DRAVE  [drai-v ;  /.  ietise,  droavd  j  p.  part,  udroa-vd],  v.  t.  To 
drive  (always). 

I  draves  Mr.  Bitd's  osses.     You  must  drove  in  some  stakes. 
Thicks  on'y  lit  to  drave  away  the  birds. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  old  p.  t.  drave. 

■Dd  Max  and  Ahio  drmt  the  cut. — i  CAramrIa  xiiL  7. 

DRAW  [draa*],  ». »'.  Applied  to  a  screw  or  a  wedge;  to  Wte; 
to  hold. 

The  wadge  'ont  draw;  drow  in  some  brick-stulf. 

Applied  to  land ;  to  exhaust,  as  [taeudeez  du  draa- dhu  graewn 
maa-ynlee,]  potatoes  exhaust  the  soil  mainly. 

[Mang'-gul-z  u  tuumbl  draaeen  kraap,]  mangold  is  a  very 
exhausting  crop. 

DRAW  [drau*,  draa-],  v.  t.  i.  Applied  to  chickens,  young  turkeys, 
or  pheasants.  These  are  subject  to  "the  pip"  or  "the  gaps,"  a 
disease  caused  by  a  worm  in  the  windpipe.  The  only  effectual 
cure  is  to  draw  them — i.  e.  to  push  a  small  feather  down  the 
windpipe  and  twirl  it  round.  One  or  more  worms  will  be  found 
sticking  to  the  feather,  and  the  young  bird  soon  coughs  out  the 
rest 

3.  To  extract  the  entrails  of  poultry  or  game.  A  hare  ought  to 
be  carefully  drawn,  and  the  body  stuffed  out  with  nettles, 

Drawe  FOWLV3,  or  djnbowaylfn.    Extaterho,  tvisterv. — Pramf.  Para. 

3.  Hunting.  To  draw  a  covert  either  for  a  stag  or  fox  is  to 
cause  the  hounds  to  dbperse  about  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
and  driving  out  the  quarry  that  he  may  then  be  hunted.  Hence 
we  read  so  often  in  sporting  news,  such  a  covert "  was  drawn  blank  " 
— J.  e.  the  hounds  found  nothing  there. 

To  "draw  a  fox"  is  quite  difierent  When  he  has  "gone  to 
ground  "  then  the  terrier  is  sent  into  the  hole,  not  so  much  in  the 
hope  of  his  being  able  to  draw  or  drag  the  fox  out,  but  by  his 
wapping  to  draw  the  huntsmen  and  show  them  the  direction  of  the 
"earth,"  and  to  keep  the  fox  at  bay  until  he  is  dug  out  with 
mattock  and  shovel. 

Another  meaning  of  drawing  a  fox  or  badger,  is  when  the  animal 
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has  b«n  captured — then  it  is  a  test  of  the  gameDess  of  the  terrier 
if  he  will  go  into  the  bag  or  cage  and  so  fasten  upon  the  "  varmint  " 
as  either  to  draw  him  out,  or  be  drawn  out  still  holding  on. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Nares  on  this  word,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  "  drawn  i<xiJ' 

111  back  my  Pinch  vor  a  vive  pound  note,  to  draw  a  fox  or 
a  badger  way  other  terrier  in  the  county. 

DRAW-BORE  [draa'-boar],  v.  Tech.  In  pinning  a  tenon,  to 
bore  the  hole  so  that  the  pin  sliall  force  it  tightly  into  the  mortice. 

Thick  joint  idn  up  tight,  mus  dratthbore-Ti  a  good  bit,  an'  that'll 
draa  un  op. 

DRAW-BOX  [draa'i  or  drau--baulcs],  sb.     i.  A  tool  for  cutting 
the  worm  or  thread  in  wooden  screws. 
3,  The  sucker  of  a  pump. 

DRAWBREECH  [dtaabiirch],  sb.  A  slut ;  a  slovenly  woman. 
(Very  com.) 

Bom  bet  face!  I  widn  keep  jish  gurt  drawbretek  not  in  my 
bouse,  oif  her  was  to  pay  vor  bidin — ^zay  nort  'bout  no  wages. 


DRAW  IN  [draa-  een],  v.  i.  i.  To  draw  back.  A  bully  after 
hectoring  and  bragging,  if  attacked,  draws  in,  or  draws  in  his  horns 
— i.  e.  becomes  less  fierce. 

Jim  Gamlin  was  gwain  on,  same's  he  do,  IwDt  the  fullers  he've 
a-<lrow'd,  hon  in  come  Georgy  Stone  I  an'  you  should  a  zeed  how 
Jim  draad  een  tho. 

3.  To  contract  expenditure. 

They  can't  go  on  so  vast  now,  they  be  a-fo'ced  to  draw  in,  sure 
'noughl 

3.  To  become  shorter ;  spoken  of  the  days. 

[Dhu  dai-z  bee  draaetn  ec'n,  baeun  urn  ?j  the  days  are  shortening, 
are  they  not  ? 

DRAW  OUT  [draa-  aewt],  v.  t.  i.  Tech.  Applied  to  iron.  To 
hammer  out;  to  forge  to  a  point;  to  beat  thinner  and  narrower  at 
the  end,  so  as  to  sharpen. 

Thick  there  pick's  a-beat  up  to  a  proper  dump,  he  must  be 
aor'd  in  to  be  ai-drawed  gut. 

1,  To  compose  in  writing ;  to  draw  up. 

Hon  th'  old  Tom  Warren's  dunkey  died,  'twas  a  'nation  good 
Job  Tor  th'  old  Tom.  Mr.  Greedy  in  to  shop,  draa'd  aewfa  brief 
TOi-n,  an'  he  car'd'n  about,  an'  I'm  dain'd  if  he  did'n  git  op  vower 
pouD'  a-gid'n,  in  'bout  o'  dree  days :  an'  th'  old  dunk  wadn  never 
a  wo'th  rive  shillins. 
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DRAW  TO  [drae-u  tu],  v.  u    To  amount  ta 
[Aay  vrak-nz  dhai  ul  drae-u  /-an'dee  vaawur  skaor*,]  I  reckon 
they  will  amount  to  nearly  four  score, 

DREAD  [draed],  ib.    Thread.     S^e  Dird. 

DREADFUL  [drai-dffcol],  adv.     i.  Very. 

{_Drai-dfiol  kttyn^  drai-d/hl  puur-dee  maa-yd,  draidfhl  gfeod 
jaub',]  very  kind,  very  pretty  girl,  very  good  job. 

3.  Friendly ;  very  thick. 

[Dhai  zaes  uw  aawur  macustur-z  dravdfhi  wai  Miis*  Taa'p  tu 
Pau'n ;  bud  aay  doa'n  kaewnt  t-1  niivur  kaum  tu  noa'urt,]  they  say 
how  our  master  is  very  thick  with  Miss  Tapp  (of)  to  Pond  (Farm) ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  come  to  anything. 

Missus  was  always  dreadful  wai  we  maidens,  but  we  never  didn 
look  arter  her — i.  e.  did  not  care  for  her. 

DREATEN  [draefn],  v.  t.    Threaten  (always). 

Dear)  how  his  father  have  A-dreaten  thick  bwoy — ees,  and  a- 
leatherd-n  too;  but  tidn  not  a  bit  o'  good,  we  can't  make-n  go 
to  school. 

DRECKSTOOL  [draek-slbol],  sb.  Threshold ;  same  as 
Drashl£  (3).     Usual  in  the  Hill  and  Exmoor  districts. 

DREDGE  [draj],  sb.  i.  Mixed  com  of  several  kinds,  as  oats, 
wheat,  and  barley  sown  together;  done  very  commooly  for  game 
feed.    (Usual  name.) 

Dkagce,  mengl^  come  (drage,  or  mestlTon)  mixtia  {miitilia). 

Promp.  Pan/. 
Thy  drtdgt  and  thy  barley  go  thresh  out  Co  malt, 
Let  maUler  be  cunning,  else  lose  it  thou  shall,— 7itK»-,  ai-a. 

3.  A  boK  by  which  flour  is  scattered  or  dusted  upon  food  while 
cooking. 

DREDGE  [draj],  v.  t.  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  flour«over  any 
article  being  cooked. 

Mary,  be  sure  you  dredge  the  turkey  well 

DREE  [dree],  num.  adj.    Three  (always). 

DREE-HALF-PENCE  AND  TWO  PENCE  [dree  aa-pns-n 
tuupns],  adv.  phr.    A  slow  ambling  canter. 

[Dh-oa'l  au's  auTees  gfeos  lau-ng  dree  aa-pns-n  tuup'ttsi,  the  old 
horse  always  goes  along  in  a  slow  ambling  canter. 

DRENCH  [draensh],  sb.  A  dose  of  medicine  for  a  horse  or 
bullock. 

Please,  sir,  I've  a-brought  a  drench,  and  must  be  sure-n  keep  her 
so  hot's  ever  can. 
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DRENCHING-HORN  [dran-cheen  auTn],  ii.  A  horn  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  medicine  to  cattle. 

DREWLER  [drtielur],  sb.    A  silly  person ;  a  fool ;  a  driveUer. 
[U  rigiur  oa'l  driU-lur^  a,  regular  old  driveller. 

DREWLY  [drlie-lee],  v.  u  To  slobber;  to  drivel:  said  of 
infants. 

Thick  there  boy  do  drroly  zo,  he  do  wet  drough  all  his  clothes 
two  or  dree  times  a  day. 

DRIBBLE  [dnlb-1],  v.     i.  To  cause  to  move  slowly. 

In  playing  at  marbles,  "to  driibleMp"  is  to  shoot  the  taw  slowly 
so  as  to  m^e  it  stop  near  some  desired  point.  At  slcittles,  "a 
driiiimghali"  b  one  that  goes  slowly  up  to  the  pins. 

2.  v.i.  To  trickle;  to  ooze:  as  applied  to  liquids.  This  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  "  to  fall  in  drops  "  given  by  Webster  as 
the  definition.  We  speak  of  a  little  dribbling  lake  of  water — i.  e.  a 
very  small  trickling  stream. 

DRIFTWAY  [draef-wai],  sb.  A  cattle-path  or  lane ;  a  drove 
leading  to  "  ground  "  or  to  outlying  fields.  A  path  through  a  wood 
is  often  so  called ;  sometimes  drift  alone  is  used. 

Mere  track  is  implied,  not  a  made  road.     See  Dkove. 

DRIGGLE-DRAGGLE  [drigl-drag-1],  adv.  and  sb.  In  a 
slovenly,  slatternly  manner — specially  applied  to  women's  dress; 
also  as  an  epithet. 

Her's  a  purty  old  driggle-draggle  vor  to  have  in  your  house. 

DRING  [dring,  dring-ee],  ». /.  and  /.  r.  To  press;  to  crowd 
together.     (Usual  word.) 

A  farmer,  about  to  enter  a  railway-carriage  in  which  were  several 
women,  said,  [Yuur  1  uus  muus'-n  g-een  yuur',  uus  muus'-n  dring 
aup  dhu  laeTideez  J  here !  we  must  not  go  in  here ;  we  must  not 
crowd  the  ladies. — April,  1883. 

[Haut  bee  dringeen  zoa  vauT?]  what  are  you  pressing  so  for? 

The  vokes  did  dringy  most  terTile  vor  to  zee  th'  elephant 

Thay  wis  drin^d  ap  an  baJlin,  >n  iweaiin,  an  hootin, 
Aa  pDshid  za  bard  thit  I  lost  holt  me  vootin. 

Nathan  Hogg,  B<mt  tkt  Ridmg,  Ser.  I. 

Hnzzain,  trompelin,  and  dringin. 
Red  colonis  vleeing,  roaHn,  iingin. 
So  mad  limm'd  all  the  voke. 

P.  Pindar,  Royal  Viiit  to  Extttr,  p.  i. 

3.  sb.    A  crowd. 

I  h'ant  a-zeed  do  such  dring  o'  stock's  longfiil  time. 
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Now  to  tbe  rum«  to  ice  the  king, 
They  all  marcli'd  ofT,  a  clever  dring. 

Peter  Pindar,  Jieyal  l^tU  to  Exeter,  p.  L 

DRINGET  [dring-ut],  ih.    A  press ;  a  crowd.     Comp.  Dimmet. 
[Dhai  wuz  au'l  ttie  u  dring-ut  tu  fae^ur,]  they  were  all  in  a  crowd 
at  the  feir.    {Very  com.) 

DRINK  [dringk],  j*.     (Very  com.)     i.  Ale  brewed  for  harvest, 

01  any  light  beer;  malt-liquor. 

[Wiit  av-u  draap  u  dringk  ur  u  draap  u  suydur?]  wilt  have  a 
drop  of  ale  or  a  drop  of  cider  P    Cider  is  never  called  drink. 

[Guut-nee  fraash  dringk,  misTis?]  have  you  any  (lit.  got  any) 
fresh  ale,  mistress  ? 

3.  Beer  in  the  process  of  brewing,  or  in  fermentation. 
[V-ee  guut  koa-lduTz  nuuf  t-oa*I  dhu  dringk  f\  have  you  coolers 
enough  to  hold  the  woit? 

DRINKINGS  [dring-keenz],  jA  The  grog  and  tobacco  provided 
for  farmers  after  a  rent  or  tithe  feast 

Such  an  entertainment  is  always  called  [u  diin'ur  un  drinffieem,'\ 
a  dinner  and  drinkings. 

DRINKY  [dring-kee],  adj.  Having  had  too  much,  but  not 
absolutely  drunk. 

Well  he  wadn  not  to  zay  drank,  your  honour,  but  a  little  bit 
drinky,  meiry  like ;  he  knowed  well  enough  what  he  was  about 

DRISH  [drish],  sb.     A  thrush.     More  com.  than  Dirsh. 
I  know's  a  drishts  nest  way  dice  e^  in  un. 

DROAT  [droa-ut,  draunit],  sb.     Throat  (always). 
Do  ee  gee  me  a  drap  o'  cider,  my  droati  jis  the  very  same's  a 
lime-kill — I  be  jist  a  chucked. 

Til'  ail  wi  new-barn  insec's  zwuurns, 
An'  ev'ry  copse  an'  grove 
Vtem  veaiher'd  drots  a  choriu*  ponrs 
Ev  whis'liDg  notes  ev  love. 

Pulman,  Ruslit  Siettha,  p.  ^. 
El  be  dahogecoos  vath  t  bit  twid  be  es  aun  vaut. 
If  iha  munny'd  a  tmckel'd  irt  down  in  es  draut. 

NaiAait  Hegg,  TerAibey  VaisHup. 

DRONING  [droa-neen],  si.  A  monotonous  humming  sound, 
as  the  droning  of  a  bagpipe;  monotonous  preaching. 

[Miislur 's   droa-neen-z   u-nuuf-    tu  zaiTi   dn'eebau'dee    tu- 

zlee'up,]  Mr.  s  droning  is  enough  to  send  anybody  to  sleep. 

Hee  comme  tint  too  \k  King  :  and  loo  ^  bid  Queens, 
And  sithen  hee  buskes  aboute  '  t>e  bordes  echone^ 
Hee  i^rvunn/at  a  dragon  '  dredefull  ofnoyes. 

WiUiamofPaUrmt.    ^«««(io(<r  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1867),  I.  983. 
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DROOL.    See  DREWLr. 

DROPPER  [draapTir],  si.  A  tightly-strained  wire,  in  all  kinds 
of  spinmng-machines  of  the  Jennj'  or  mule  class,  by  means  of 
which  the  spinner  caa  wind  the  spun  thread  evenly  on  the  bobbin. 

DROUGH  [drfie],  adj.    Through  (always). 


[Aay  noa-d  ut  au-1  driie-  un  aewt,"]  I  knew  il  all  through  from  the 
first 

DROVE  [droa'v],  sK  A  track  across  fields,  or  a.  path  through  a 
wood ;  a  roadway,  but  not  a  constrticted  road.   Same  as  Driftway. 

There  idn  no  road,  but  just  arter  you  be  a-come  pon  tap  th'  hill, 
you'll  zee  a  spy-post,  and  a  little  vurdcr  on  you'll  come  to  a  drove 
— turns  away  pon  your  left  'andj  you  Tolly  thick  and  he'll  car  you 
Straight's  a  line  down  the  bottom  gin  you  come  to  tother  road. 

DROVED  [droa-vd],  past  tense  of  to  drive  (always);  p.  part. 
\u-droa-vd\.     See  Drave. 

Example  of  the  weak  inflection  added  to  the  strong  form.  See 
W.  S  Gram.  p.  48. 

I  droved  home  last  night  long  way  Mr,  Lock  to  Beer. 

DROW  [droa-;   p.  t.   droa-ud;   pp.   u-droaTid],  v.  t.     i.  To 
throw  (always). 
Joe  Htmt  {draattd-n]  threw  him  a  fair  back  vall  dree  times  gwain. 

a.  V.  t.     To  fell  (throw)  timber. 

[B-ee  gwain  tu  droa- nn-ec  oa*k  dee  yuur?]  are  you  going  to 
fell  any  oak  this  year  ? 

[Ee's^i  Uur'chut  Stooiin-v  u-tfeoki  ut  lu  droa-een,"]  yea,  and 
Richard  Stone  has  taken  it  to  felling. 

$.  V.  i.    To  spring  a  snare  or  trap,  without  catching  the  prey. 

Tliey  lotuy  boys  're  a  bin  an'  [u-id/vavd]  all  my  want-snaps  Tor 
mirscby. 

They  badgers  be  that  crafty,  I'd  a-got  rower  traps,  one  time, 
a-iot  vor  one,  and  he  went  and  u-drowd  erery  one  o'm,  but  never 
catch'd  a  hair  o'  un. 

DROW  [draw,  drawee],  v.  i.  and  i.    To  dry.     (Always.) 
[Shaa'rp  een  bee  dhu  vuyur-n  ii'ruzc'yur-zuuI,](look)  sharp,  (and 
go)  in  by  the  fire,  and  dry  yourself. 

[Aay  zdm  t-1  dmwee,  iim-baa*y,]  I  seem  {i.  e.  think)  it  will  be 
drying  weather  by-and-by. 

ind  lewede  men  tecberei 
And  boly  cburcbe  liorcn  help  :  aueroiu  uid  coueytoui, 
.0nmv)>  vp  dowel ;  ud  distmye))  dobett 

Pitrt  Flvwman,  xv.  M. 
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Ad'  tbee  must  zee  to  the  dairy  pans, 

Er  the  creyme  'tl  be  spwoited  iherein. 
An'  Ihee  must  mine  to  turn  the  nuit 
That's  divughin  in  the  kiln. 

Pulmiat,  Ruttk  SktUha,  p.  30. 
I)  ROW  IN  [droa-  een],  v.  i.    To  give  or  accept  a  challenge  ia 
a  wrestling  or  cudgel-playing  match. 

When  the  ring  is  formed,  some  one  throws  in  his  hat — this  is  "  to 
draw  in,"  and  is  a  challenge  to  any  man  present.  He  who  accepts, 
then  throws  in  his  hat.     This  is  "  to  draw  in  agin  un," 

When  the  bout  is  over,  and  two  new  contenders  are  required, 
the  "crycr"  crys  out  [Tiie  aats !  THe  aats,']  two  hats;  and  a  new 
bout  commences  between  fresh  players.  The  winners  of  the  several 
bouts  or  heats  have  to  play  each  other,  until  the  final  winner  is 
ascertained. 

It  often  happens  that  a  noted  champion  can  get  no  one  to  accept 
his  challenge.  Then  it  is  very  common  to  hear,  "  Nobody  widn 
drow  in  agin  un." 

They  zess  how  zome  o'  they  there  Wilscombe  fullers  be  corcin 
to  revel ;  aa'll  warn  our  Will's  there  long  way  um  ;  there  idn  nort 
he  do  like  better-n  tis  vor  to  draw  ia  gin  one  o'  they. 

DROWND  [draewTid],  v.  t.     Drown.     Very  com.  pronun. 
Billy,  how  come  you  to  drownd  our  chick? 
Our  Rose  whelped  day-mornin,  but  all  the  pups  be  ^-drownded 
in  lo  one — 1^  e.  except  one. 

Zacks  lill  the  Cup,  we'll  drowndaSA  Sorrow 
And  never  (henk  abonl  To-morrow. 
1763.     ColHns,  Ninth  Ode  of  Horace,  in  Somtrtd  OiaUcl,  Miiallanitt,  p,  115. 

DROWN  THE  MILLER  [draewn  dhu  miil-ur], /Ar. 

To  pour  too  much  water  on  the  spirit  in  mixing  grog,  or  to  make 
the  tea  too  weak,  often  leads  to  the  expression,  "Now  you'\e 
&-dnmmd ike  miller" 

DROWN  WIGS  AND  FEATHERS  !  [draewn  wigz-nvadhTirz!] 

An  exclamation  of  surprise,  rather  implying  disapfvobation. 
Such  an  expression  might  be  heard  over  a  game  of  cards  on  losing 
a  trick  unexpectedly. 

Also  an  asseveration. 

[Aa'l  niifiir  diie  ut,  draewn  mity  wigs-n  vadh'urt  neef  aay 
diie  !  ]  I'll  never  do  it,  drown  my  wigs  and  feathers  if  I  do  1 

A  common,  though  cumbrously  long  ejaculation  is,  "  Drown  wigt 
nburn  veathers,  hang  stockins-n  shoes  1 " 

DROW  OUT  [droa-  aewt],  v.  To  twit  with  past  delinquencies ; 
to  rake  up  old  disgraces.  In  the  Hill  district  this  is  to  drow-voie 
[droa-voa-ur].  In  the  Exmoor  Scolding  this  is  called  "to  draw 
vore  spalls."    See  11.  173,  180,  309, 

Quite  recently  a  man  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  had  become  of 
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some  fowls  which  had  been  stolen  from  my  premises,  and  laid 
further : 

[Aaf  yuitrd  Joa  un  Jiim  ^x-droa-een  aewt  tu  waun  ur  tuudhiir,  iin 
Joa  droa'vd  aewt  aew  Jiim  stoa*ld  urn,  un  dhoa  Batib,  ee  zad  haul 
f^-lz  dhai  wau'z  vur  tu  droa-  aewt  lig  dhaat  dhaenir,]  I  heard  Joe 
and  Jim  twitting  one  another,  and  Joe  threw  out  how  Jim  stole 
them,  and  then  Bob,  he  said  what  fuols  they  were  to  throw  out 
like  that 

DROWTH  [draewth],  sb.     i.  Thirst. 

I  'ant  a-veel'd  no  jish  drcwiXi  longful  time,  I'd  a-gid  the  wordle 
Tor  a  cup  o'  cider. 

a.  Dryness,  as  applied  to  timber  or  articles  requiring  to  be 
"  seasoned."     "  Lot  of  board  warranted  two  years'  drowth" 

3.  Drought 

[Wee  aan  u-aeud  jils  draewth  uz  nuura'bur  u  yuurz,]  we  have 
not  had  such  a  drought  for  a  number  of  years. 

Drowth.    Smf;  ou,  cmvnt  driness. — Sheneood, 
Ae  ichane  porett  plonte*  '  pnaelyeand  scalones, 
Chibcdes  and  chiniyllcs  '  and  chirics  isiii-rede, 
And  a  cow  with  a  calF  ■  and  s  cart  mure, 
To  drawe  a  feld  my  doi^  '  )>e  whyle  drouth  laslc^. 

IHcrs  Plowman,  iz,  I.  3ta 

DROWTHY  [draew-thee],  adj.    Thirsty. 
\Draewthei  wadh'ur  aay  zilm,]  thirsty  weather,  I  fancy. 

DROW  UP  THE  HAND  [droa-  aup  dh-an],  phr.  Lit  to  throw 
up  the  hand — with  a  cup  in  it,  understood.  To  drink  too  much  ;  to 
be  inclined  to  drunkenness.     Set  Empting  Cloam.     (Very  com.) 

Is  Geo^e  Brown  any  steadier  than  he  used  to  be? 

Well,  sir,  I  can't  lay  how  I've  a-zeed-n  not  to  zay  drunk  like's 
good  bit ;  but  I  be  afeard  he  do  draw  up  his  hand  more-n  he 
off  to. 

DRUCK-PIECES  [druuk-pee-sez],  sb.  Sleepers  in  a  well,  either 
to  support  the  pump  itself,  or  the  pipe  belonging  to  it 

DRUG  [draug],  V.  t,     i.  To  drag  =  trahere. 

The  word  implies  dragging  along  the  ground  by  main  force  in 
opposition  to  drawing  upon  any  kind  of  rollers  or  wheels.  Hence 
"to  drug"  timber  is  to  attach  horses  actually  to  the  tree  and  pull 
it  along  the  ground,  often  to  the  great  damage  of  the  surface,  while 
"  to  draw  "  [draa']  timber  is  to  haul  it  upon  some  truck  or  carriage. 

tAayi/™»^-n  aewt]     See  Wat  Som.  Gram,  p,  97, 

And  lo  the  court  he  irent  apon  a  day. 
And  at  the  gate  he  profred  his  servyse. 
To  druggf  and  drawe,  what  so  men  wolde  devyse. 

Chaurtr,  KmgkUs  Tale,  1. 566. 
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3.  V.  i.  and  /.  To  pat  the  drag  or  shoe  upon  a  wheel,  or  in  some 
way  to  cause  it  to  slide  instead  of  turning. 

The  word  is  quite  distinct  from  any  sort  of  application  of  a 
friction-bieak,  and  implies  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  wheel  either 
with  or  without  a  shoe. 

[Bae'un  ee  gwain  tu  dru^g,  daewn  dh-ee-ul  ?  ]  are  you  not  going 
to  put  the  drag  on,  down  the  hill  ? 

[Dds-n  zee-  dhu  wil-i  w  druug-d  u-rad-ee  ?  ]  dost  not  see  the  wheel 
is  draped  already? 

3.  si.  The  shoe  or  skid  by  which  the  wheel  of  any  wagon 
or  other  carriage  is  made  "to  drug"  (q.  v.), 

Plase,  zir,  wants  a  new  drug  vor  the  wagin,  th'  old  one's  a-wear'd 


DRUG-BUTT  [draug-buut],  sb.  A  three-wheeled  cart,  shaped 
like  a  large  wheel-barrow.     See  Btrrr. 

DRUG-CHAIN  [dniug-chain,  or  chaa-yn],  sh.  The  chain  by 
which  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  held  when  draped. 

DRUGGISTER  [dning-eestur],  sh.    Dni^:ist     (Usual  name.) 
[Uz  faa'dhur-z  u  druug-eestur,'}  his  father  is  a  druggist 
A  Drdggistek.    Drogtuur.—Sheraiooil. 

DRUGS  [druugz],  sb.     Dregs.     Always  so  pronounced. 
This  is  putty  stuff  you've  a-zend  me,  why  'tis  half  o'  it  drttgr. 

DRUG-SHOE  [draog-shie],  sb.    The  shoe  for  dragging  a  wheel. 

DRUM  Cdmum],  rf.  Thnmih.  (Always.)  A  thtumb  is  an  inch 
or  two  of  cloth  attached  to  the  waste  part  of  a  weaver's  warp.  It 
is  that  part  where  all  the  threads  of  a  new  warp  are  tied  on  to 
the  old,  and  is  not  suitable  to  be  woven  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  knots.  The  thrumb  is  consequently  the  fag-end  of  the 
last  cut  in  a  warp. 

la  the  Farior. 

nex  carDclt.  i 

dotb  cS  doinex. 


Il'm  one  Domex  carpelt,  iiij  old  dmmi  cothioni,  and  u.  cnbbord  I    ., 

In  Ihe  Chunbei  orer  the  Pailor. 
It'in,  TJ  drwnh  cnshions.  xk*, 

InviHtary  ef  Gnods  efffinty  Gaiufyf,  ExtUr.     Ifioj. 

DRUNKING,  or  DRUNKEN-WILLY  [draung-fceen  wee-nlee). 
Red  valerian.     Centranthus  ruber.     {Vary  com.) 

DRUNKS-NEST  [druungk-s-nas],  si.  An  occasion  of  drunken- 
neas.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhaat-1  bee  «  piiur*dee  dnaingi-S'Has,']  that  will  be  a  nice 
excuse  for  a  drinking  bout.    Said  of  a  guinea  given  to  the  ringers. 
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DRY  [dniy],  adj.    i.  Humorous,  shrewd,  eccentric. 
[Jish  u  druy  oal  fuul-ur,  kaa'n  uulp  laaTteen  oa  an,]  such  a 
humorous  old  fellow,  (one)  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 

3.  Applied  to  a  cow  not  giving  any  milic  Sometimes  called  Zue 
or  Zew. 

We  alwajis  likes  to  hare  some  just  in  the  flush  o'  milk,  when  the 
tothos  be  dry. 

Drvs,  *5  kyne  (nete  P. ),  or  bestys  |)*l  wille  gTfe  no  mrtke.    ExuhtrU. 
Pramf.  Paiv, 

3.  Thirsty. 

I  be  fit  to  chuck ;  I  sure  'ee,  sir,  I  be  that  dry  I  could'n  spat  a 
zixpeoce. 

4.  Meat,  well  cooked.    (Very  com.) 

[D-ee  luyk  ut  green  ur  druy  T\  do  you  like  it  under-done,  or  well 
done  ?    SU  Green. 

DRY  AS  A  BONE  [druy-z  ti  boo-un].  This  is  the  almost 
invariable  simile  to  express  the  superlative  ofdiyness. 

DRY-JOB  [druy  jaub],  sh.  Work  without  cider;  any  work 
tending  to  induce  thirst. 

Ter'ble  dry-job,  maister  t  we  be  jist  a-chucked  way  smeech ;  half 
a  pint  would  do  anybody  a  sight  o'  good. 

.  DRY  MEAT  [druy  raw-t].  ih.     Hay  and  com. 

[Dhik'ee  mae'ur  ndv-ur  doan  diie*  bee  druy  mat't,']  that  mare 
never  thrives  on  bay  and  com. 

DRY-PIPE  [drajr-  puyp],  si.  Smoking  a  pipe  without  the  usual 
glass  of  grog  therewith. 

Mr.  Jones,  what  '11  ee  plase  to  take?  I  ax  your  pardon,  I  never 
zeed  you  was  smokin  a  dry  pipe.     (Farmer's  wife.) 

DRY-SHOD  [drnyshaud],  adv.  phr.    Without  wetting  the  feet 
Never  zeed  the  water  so  small  (<'.  e,  river  so  low)  arore,  could  go 
'cross  dryshod'vxoA  any  place.     See  Wet-shod. 

and  tball  nnilc  it  in  the  leven  itraau,  and  nnJie  men  go  over  Ayskad. 
Itaiah  1U.5. 
DRYTH  [dniyth],  sb.    Drought,  thirst. 

FrequeiUly  used,  but  not  so  common  as  dr»teth — used  by  rather  a 
better  class  than  the  latter. 

DRY-WALL  [dniy-wau-1],  ib.  A  wall  built  of  stones  only, 
without  any  mortar. 

DRY-WALLER  [druy  wau-lur],  sb.  One  who  builds  walls  with- 
out mortar,  a  very  different  man  from  a  mason. 

DRY-WALLING  [druy  wau'Icen],  sb.    Building  without  mortar.. 
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DUBB6D,  DUBBY  [duubnid,  duubw],  adj.  Blunt :  apj^ed  to 
anything  pointed. 

[Kaa'n  drai'r  dhai  naa'yulz,  dhai  bee  zu  duuh-ud^  can't  drive 
those  nails,  they  are  so  blunt-pointed. 

Jim,  the  pick's  tertle  dubbed,  do  ce  car-n  in  and  ha-un  a-drawed 
out. 

DUBBING  [duub'een],  sb.  Suet;  also  the  fat  used  for  dres^g 
leather,  called  "currier's  dubbing." 

DUBIOUS  [jde-bees],  adj.  Word  of  very  common  use,  and 
expresses  a  negative,  or  undesirable  expectancy,  as  [aay  bee 
jHebees  dhaat  oaTi  aa-nsur,]  I  do  not  think  that  will  answer. 

[Dhik-1  vaa'l-n  brai'k  zaum'bud'eez  ai'd  aay  bee  j^-bees,']  that 
will  fall  and  break  somebody's  head,  I  expect  The  word  would 
not  be  employed  to  express  a  wished-for  expectation. 

They  bullicks  'II  vind  their  way  in,  I  be  dubitms—u  e,  into  a  field 
where  they  would  commit  damage — Ap.  i8,  1882. 

DUCK  [duuk],  rf.     A  game. 

A  stone  is  placed  upon  another  larger  one,  and  the  players 
stand  at  a  certain  distance,  and  in  turn  throw  other  stones  at  it  so 
as  to  knock  it  off.  Upon  a  player  striking  the  duck  a  general  rush 
and  scramble  takes  place. 

DUCK'S  BILL  [duuks  beeiil],  ib.  A  boring  instrument  used 
in  a  stock  like  a  centre-bit.     It  is  mostly  a  chair-maker's  tool. 

DUCK'S  BILLS  [duuks  bee-uk],i*.  Iris.  (Huish  Champflower.) 
The  narrow-leaved  variety.    Also  Dielytra  SpedabUis. 

DUDS  [duudz],  sb.    Clothes, 

[Pfeold  oa'f  mee  duuds-n  wain  tu  bai-d,]  pulled  off  my  clothes  and 
went  to  bed. 

DUG  [duug],  sb.  I.  An  iron  pin;  a  dowel  for  fastening  the 
bottom  end  of  a  durn  (q.  v.)  to  a  stone  or  brick  floor. 

2.  The  teat  of  a  woman's  breast 

DUGGED  [dui^nd],  adj.    Bedraggled;  same  as  DKaato, 

DUMBLEDARY  [duum-ldae-uree],  sb.  i.  A  large  kind  of  wild 
bee,  but  not  the  very  large  Aumble  bee,  which  is  called  bum'/e. 

a.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

Get  long,  ya  gurt  dutnb/edaty  I 

DUMPS  [duums],  ib.     t.  Twilight;  same  as  Diuuer. 
[TwuE  jis  laung  een  dhu  duums  luyk,]  it  was  just  along  in 
the  twilight. 
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3.  Melancholy;  broodiDg;  absent  in  mind — as  "down  in  the 
dumps''    There  is  no  sing,  in  the  dialect 

ShtrtMvd. 

DUMPSY  [duum'see],  ado.  i.  Towards  night;  not  used  for 
early  dawn. 

[J is  ee'ns  twuz  git'een  duumsee  luyk,'\  just  as  it  was  getting  towards 
night 

a.  adj.     Dark,  gloomy,  cloudy. 

Ter'ble  dumfsy,  I  zim,  can't  hardly  zee. 

Chips  harnin'  dm  Ihe  TaHin*  mow 
a  be-al  the'r  ban's  an'  the'r  vingers  blow. 


Sluurt  duntfty  dajt  an'  longfiil  nigh 

Pulmatt,  Rustic  SkeUAtt,  p.  6]. 

DUMPY  [dunm'pee],  adj.    Blunt  as  to  point ;  lound-ended. 
[Dhik  stae'uk  oa-n  goo,  ee-z  tu  duum-pee  taap'ud,]  that  stake  will 
not  go,  it  is  too  blunt-topped.    Same  as  Dubb£d. 

DUNDERHEAD  [duundur  adj,  $b.  A  blockhead ;  sometimes 
dunderpatt. 

DUNG-BELLY  [duung-buul'ee],  j^.  A  big  coward  j  a  craven. 
Much  the  same  as  Dung-hill,  but  rather  more  conveying  awkward- 
ness of  size. 

[Guurt  duung-iuul'te !  wai  u  chee'ul  od  drai*v-ni,]  great  coward  ! 
why  a  child  would  drive  him.    Sit  Gor-belly. 

DUNG-BUTT.     Su  Burr. 

DUNG-CROOKS  [duung-lcrioks].  Sa  Crook.  Same  as  ikerl 
crooks ;  for  carrying  manure  on  a  pack-horse. 

DUNG-HILL  [duung-ee'ul],  sb.  A  craven ;  a  cowardly,  mean- 
spinted  fellow. 

Well,  I  never  didn  think  Joe  Stone  wid  be  jish  dung-hUFs  that  is. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  relic  of  cock-fighting. 

Any  cock  can  crow  'pon  his  own  dung-hill — ^hence  a  dutig-hill 
cock  as  distinguished  from  a  game-cock. 

DUNG-PICK  [duung--pik],  sb.    A  dung-fork.    (Always.) 

DUNG-POT  [duung'-paut],  sb.  A  kind  of  tub  having  a  hinged 
bottom,  one  of  which  is  slung  on  each  side  of  a  pack-horse,  for 
canying  earth,  stones,  or  other  heavy  material. 

DURN-BLADE  [dunm  bhcTid],  sb.  A  jamb  or  door-post,  while 
detached  from  its  fellow,  called  \u  duuni],  simply,  when  fixed  in  the 
wall  opening.  The  term  would  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  timber 
sawn  to  the  proper  size  for  the  purpose. 
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This  here  11  do  vor  a  dum-bladt — ^he  idn  long  enough,  I  don't 
think,  vor  to  make  two,  praps  can  get  a  durtt-htad  out  o'  un. 

DURN-HEAD  [duurn  ai'd],  sb.    The  cross  piece  at  the  top  of 

a  door-frame,  whether  straight  or  arched. 

DURNS  [duurnz],  sb.  The  frame  of  a  door  in  tUu ,-  called  [ii 
paenir  u  duurns,']  while  being  made  or  when  detached  from  the 
building.  This  and  the  foregoing  tenns  are  only  applied  to  a  solid 
door-frame,  and  not  to  what  are  known  as  "  linings  "  or  "jambs." 

I'vejist  a  started  two  houses,  and  I  want  to  bide  home  a  Monday, 
vor  to  fix  the  dums,  eens  the  masons  raid  go  on — an'  I've  a-got  two 
pair  o'  dums  more  vor  to  make,  zo  I  can't  come  no-how  vore 
Tuesday. —April  9,  18S7. 

DUST  [diis],  V.  t.  To  thrash ;  Le.  to  make  the  dust  fly  by 
blows. 

[Aa*l  dis  dhu  jaa'kut  u  dheel  shuur  mee?]  Ill  dust  the  jacket 
of  thee,  dost  hear  me  ? 

DUTCH  [diich],  sb.    White  dover.     (Almost  Uke  lit  ditch.) 
I  do  like  to  zee  the  Dutch  come  up — showth  there's  some  proof 
in  the  ground. 

DUTCH  OVEN  [diich  oa-vml  sb.  A  tin  hastener,  in  which 
food  b  roasted  in  front  of  the  fire.  (Onljr  name.)  ffasktur 
is  unknown. 

DWALLY  [dwau-lee],  v.  i.  To  talk  incoherently — as  a  man  in 
his  cups,  or  in  delirium. 

Here,  JimI  lefs  take  th'  old  fuller  home  and  put-n  to  bed;  tidn 
no  good  to  let'n  bide  here  and  dwally  all  night. 

This  may  be  a  survival  of  the  traditional  effect  of  the  dwaU,  or 
nightshade — airopa  beliadona. 

To  bedd«  fCO>  Aleio,  and  also  John, 
lime  DM  no  more  ;  iieede>  ^on  no  iteaU. 

Chauetr,  Keeiff)  Thti,  L  4158. 
DWALX,  htrit,  MorcUa  Sompmfe^^  vel  morella  mortirera. — I'tomf.  Parv. 


be  inwardly  taken.  Gerard,  Herbal,  p.  341. 

and  do>  men  di^nke  liviaJt  ;  >at  men  i]rede|>  bo  qmn& — litn  Flow,  L  379. 


.  Lock!  ietX. dieailee at xeiidMSx.  SceU.  I,  137. 
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E  [ai-].     I.  Always  has  sound  of  Fr.  e. 

z.  [ai'].  He,  she  (emphatic).  This  form  is  not  now  so  com.  as 
it  used  to  be. 

[_Ar  ul  bee  buur'eed  tu  sdmnituuree,  oa-n  n/'/]  she  will  be  buried 
at  the  cemetery,  will  she  not  ? 

This  was  said  to  me  quite  recently  of  a  lady  who  had  died  the 
day  before. 

A  man  said  to  me  of  his  daughter,  for  whom  he  wanted  to 
obtain  a  situation : 

{Ai-z  u  maa^n  guurt  straung  maa-yd,  ai  ai'z,]  he  (she)  is  a  great 
strong  girl  she  is.    See  He. 

E  [ee*,  ee],  pr.    He,  she,  it,  emph. ;  you,  unemph.    (Usual.) 

Thomas,  is  the  cow  any  better  ? 

[Ees,  aay  ziim  ««-ul  dhe' naew — aar'dru  beet,]  yes,  I  think  he  (she) 
will  do  (recover)  after  a  while. 

[Aewsumdii'vur  ee  oan  git  uz  mdlk  baak  ugeenin,]  notwith- 
standing (this  improvement)  he  (the  cow)  will  not  get  his  milk  back 
again. 

Where's  the  key  ? 

\Ee  wuz  ang'een  aup  beeuyn  dhu  doonir  beenaew*,]  he  (it) 
was  hanging  up  behind  the  door  just  now. 

\Ee  aan  u-kaard'-n  uwai',  aav^  f  ]  you  have  not  carried  it  away, 
have  you  ? 

EAGERLESS  [ai-gurlecs],  adj.    Headstrong,  eager,  exdted. 

You  did'n  ought  to  zit  yerzcl  np  zo,  take  it  quieter  like,  and  not 
be  ^eagerka. 

A  groom  said  of  a  horse,  "  So  zoon's  ever  he  do  zee  th'  hounds, 
he's  that  eagerless,  can't  do  nort  way  un. 

EAN  [ain],  v.  i.  Used  mostly  in  p.  t.  and  /,  part,  [ainud, 
u-ai-nud].    Of  sheep,  to  bring  forth ;  to  lamb ;  to  yean. 

I  know  her've  a-Ai«'^  some  place,  but  I  can't  zee  no  lamb ;  be 
sure  the  fox  'ant  a-bin  arter-n  a'ready. 

The  infin.  [ai'nee]  eany  is  sometimes  heard. 
Thick  yoe  ont  eany-z  dree  or  vower  days. 
Yean  is  never  heard. 

EkyS,  or  brfoge  foithe  VjttAtljngjs.     Fitt.—Prumf.  Parv. 
To  tone,     Agader, — Cftpine  (Sherwood). 

EAR-BURS  [yuut'-buurz],  si.  A  kind  of  swelling  oi  kernel 
behind  the  ears. 
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EAR-DROPS  [yuur--draups,  jruur'-draaps],  rf.  i.  Ear-nags  of 
all  shapes.    The  usual  term. 

Her'd  a-^t  on  gurt  ear-drops,  same's  a  half-moon  like,  so  big 's 
a  crown-piece  :  nif  they  was  gold,  they  must  a  cost  a  purly  penny, 
sure  'nough. 

9.  The  common  name  for  the  fuchsia. 

EAR-GRASS  [yuur'-graa-s],  j^.  The  same  as  YouNG  Grass 
(3.  v.).    The  annual  or  biennial  grasses  sown  upon  arable  land. 

I  have  placed  this  word  under  £  in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
previous  glossarists ;  but  believe  it  should  be  year-grass,  i.  e.  annual ; 
and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  A.-S.  erian,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  say  yarabU,  while  we  do  say  \_ymir--graa-si. 

EAR-KECKERS  [yuur--kaek-urz],  sb.  pi.    The  glands  on  each 
side  of  the  throat,  which  when  swollen  are  called  mumps. 
The  ear-keckers  o'  un  be  a  zwelled  out  so  big's  two  hen-eggs. 

EAR- MARK  [yuur'-maark],  sb.  and  v.  t,  A  notch  or  hole  in  the 
ear  of  any  animal  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  again.  Hence 
any  mark  or  token  by  which  a  thing  may  be  identified. 

I  always  tar-marks  my  wethers  way  a  snotch  outside  th'  off 
ear,  and  the  ewes  outside  the  near  ear.  Comp.  the  legal  dictum, 
"  you  cannot  ear-mark  money  in  account." 

EARNEST-MONEY  [aamees-muun-ee],  sb.  A  small  payment 
on  accomit  of  a  purchase  by  which  the  bargain  is  clenched.  Hence 
a  recruit  is  bound  on  receipt  of  the  "  Queen's  shilling." 

Vniiche  is  the  ernes  of  joiire  eritage  ;  in  to  the  redcmpdoun  of  pircho^ge  m 
to  beryinge  of  his  glorie.  iVyelif  vert.  Efha.  i.  14. 

Ernest,  lupra  in  Arkest,  hmsaJe  :  strena.—Praaip.  Pan/. 


1414.    Hoger  Flore.     Fifty  Earliest  Wilh,  p.  59- 

EARTH  [uurth,  aeth],  sb.  i.  The  hole  of  a  fox.  The  earth- 
stopper's  duty  is  to  go  very  early  in  the  morning  to  stop  the  earths 
at  holes  where  the  fox  is  sure  to  make  for  when  pressed  by  the 
hounds.  If  he  has  failed  to  do  his  work  the  cry  "  gone  to  earth  " 
is  most  likely  to  be  heard. 

I  knowed  well  'nough  where  he  was  makin  vor  :  I  zaid  he'd  sure 
to  go  It-aeth}  to  earth  in  Chipstable  'ood. 


a.  A  ploughing.     Comp.  varth,  math,  &c. 
[Wee  niivur  dnam  gee  wai"t   bud  wau'n  aeth,']  we  never  give 
wheat  but  one  earth,  i.e.  we  sow  after  once  ploughing. 
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You  can  break  'em  up  and  put  'cm  to  com  all  to  one  earth.—- 
Oct.  28,  1S83. 

EsYAk  of  lande.     Aratar,  ^tte.  \ 

Eryyn'  loode.    Art.  j  Prvmp.  Pom. 

Ebyyngz  of  londe.     Arado.       ) 


Tho  Kfde  perken  ploubnua  '  "by  leynt  peter  orrome, 
Ich  haue  an  half  acre  to  trot '  by  )ie  bye  were. 

Pun  IHamnan,  IX.  L  I. 
re  and  ripe  and  maire  and  ojire  er|iliche  worko 
AyoMle  0/ Iimyt,  p,  114, 
Such  land  as  ye  breake  vp  for  barlie  to  sowe, 
two  artka  at  the  least  er  ye  sowe  it  bestowe. 

Tuiicr,  3S/sa 

EARTH-NUT   [aeth'-niit],  ib.      Common   hog-nut.      Butuum 
JUxuosum — called  also  JH^s-nut. 


An  Earlk-nul.     Ifaix  ckastaigne. — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 
Gmtatrim  thought  the  word  was  corrupted,  and  Ihat  Balaneeatiatun  should 
be  read  ;  ....  of  some,  Nucula  terratrii  or  the  little  Earth-nut :  it  is  ihoughl 
to  be  Btmium  Diascortdis  of  sotne,  but  we  think  not  so. — Girardt,  p.  1065. 

EAR-VRIG  [yuur--vrig],  ih.    Earwig. 

This  is  one  of  the  words  in  which  we  retain  the  sound  of  the 
old  w  before  r— but  how  our  forefathers  got  the  r  into  A.-S. 
eafwicga  is  for  savants  to  determine. 

EASE  [aiz],  re/,  v.     1.  To  ease  oneself  ^  cacare. 

EsrSt  ....  sitrcorue,  mirdo,  igira. — Pratnp.  Para, 

%.  sh.    See  Little  base. 

EASEMENT  [ai-zmunt],  s6.    Relief,  assistance. 

Nif  you  could  vind  me  a  job  vor  the  'osses  now  and  again,  zir, 
'twid  be  a  easement  o'  the  rent  like ;  and  I'd  do  it  so  rais'nable 
as  anybody  should. 

Also  I  woH  ^t  on  Loi&rehrugge  be  ipendid,  to  make  hit  alt  of  stone,  i^ 
markes,  in  esaimU  of  the  comyos,  if  hit  so  be  >at  no  man  be  boande  by  his 
lond  10  make  hit.— 1426,     fVtn.  Hanyngfdd.     Fifty  Earlitti  IViUi,  p.  70. 

See  also  illustration  under  Em  i. 

EASTER  LILY,  EASTER  ROSE  [ai'stut  liil-ee— roaniz].  Same 
as  Lent  Lily.  Daffodil — Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus.  One  of  our 
commonest  spring  flowers.  Certain  orchards  and  meadows  are 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  gold  for  a  few  days,  while  fortunately 
two  ot  three  weeks  later  not  a  vestige  of  the  leaves  can  be  found 
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among  the  grass.  To  this  rapid  disappearance  of  the  leaf  may 
be  scribed  the  survival  of  the  flower.  If  the  bulbs  could  be 
readily  found  they  would  soon  find  their  way  with  ferns  and 
primrose-roots  to  the  "  common  garden." 

EAT  [ai't;  p.  ai't;  //.  u-ai-t].     See  There. 
[Uur  aa-n   u-avt  noaurt    zUnz   uur  art  dhai    dhaer    dhae'ur 
tae'udeez,]  she  has  not  eaten  anything  since  she  ate  those  potatoes. 
Thick  bwoy  wld  ait  us  out  o'  ouse  and  'ome,  let-n  have  it. 

■EAT  OUT  [ait  aewt],  v.  t.     i.  To  corrode. 

Why  don't  you  take  more  care  o'  things  ?  Here,  I've  a  vound. 
one  o'  the  knives  a  drow'd  out  way  the  rummage,  and  now  he's  all 
a  ate  out  way  risL 

3.  Applied  to  land — to  absorb ;  to  swallow  up. 
Ter'ble  fi.eld  o'  ground  'bout  attin  out  o'  dressin — 'tis  a-go  in  no 
time, 

EAT  THE  CALF  IN  THE  COW'S  BELLY  [ail  dhu  kyaa-v 
een  dhu  kaewz  buulee],  v.  To  forestall ;  to  obtain  money  in 
anticipation  of  earnings. 

Plaise  to  let  it  bide  gin  I've  a  finish  the  job ;  I  never  don't  like 
vor  to  draw  no  money  avore  I've  a  sar'd  it,  I  zim  'tis  aitin  the  calve 
in  the  ams  belly. 

EAVE  [ee'v],  sb.  The  projection  of  a  roof  beyond  the  wall 
supporting  it  More  often  called  office  in  this  district  Many  roofs 
ore  built  without  any  [wv] — i  e.  when  the  rafters  do  not  project- 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Eaves  (plur.)  in  old  Eng.  meant  the  clippings  of  the  thatch. 

See  Skeat ;  Ancren  Riwle,  &c. 

EAVER  [ai'vur],  sb.  r.  A  well-known' grass,  usually  called 
XitNorv-eaver.     Lolium  perenm. 

I  don't  care  vor  none  o'  these  here  new  farshin'd  things,  I  always 
zeeds  out  way  nort  but  clover  and  eaver. 


3.  Applied  to  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  lighter  grasses. 

A  man  in  a  barn  who  was  sifting  clover-seed,  said  to  me,  [Aay 
du  punt  ut  driie-  dhu  niyveen  lee-v,  vur  tu  tak  aewt  au'l  dh-ai-vur,"^ 
I  put  it  through  the  riving  sieve  to  take  out  all  the  light  grass  seeds. 

For  a  grass  the  name  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  western  counties, 
while  haver  (Mod.  Ger.  hafer,  Dutch  haver,  halier,)  in  other 
counties  is  the  name  for  oats.  In  Lincolnshire  it  means  wild  oats. 
(See  Peacoek,  Britten,  &c.  E.  D.  S.) 

-Jiaver  means  wild  (Ms.— Prior,  p.  105. 
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Bavjrr:  auen*,  ttncnula.     Olyi:  *bi  hauo'.-^Cath.  Ang. 
A  fewe  crnddes  aod  creem  uid  an  hauer  calce. 

PUrs  Plaaman,  B.  V.  L  Z%\. 
Gerard  hw  Avena  Vaca :  commoo  Ot«&     He  says,  "  In  Lancashire  it  u  their 
efairiest  bread  come  for  Jacmodu  //i»(<r>cakes  .  .  .  and  for  the  most  part  they 
call  the  graine  Hauer." — Gerard,  p.  74. 

He  also  {p.  74)  a.^t—Ftshica  IlaHea,  or  jSgilefi  Narbtatiuii,  is  called  in 
English  ifaiur-ff%ss^ 

AveneroD  :  wild  oats,  bairea  oats,  hatur,  or  oat-grasse. — Catgrave, 

EAW  [ai"vei:],  v.  i.     To  condense  moisture. 

Before  a  change  of  weather  it  is  very  common  to  see  flag-stones 
and  painted  walls  become  quite  damp.  This  occurs  as  often  in 
hot  dry  weather  before  rain  as  in  wet  weather  or  in  thaw.  When 
this  condition  appears  it  is  said  "  to  eajy." 

The  kitchen  vloor  d'eaty,  we  be  gwain  to  zee  a  change. 

Hal.  is  quite  wrong  in  defining  "Eave — to  thaw." 

EBET  [eb-ut],  s6.  Eft,  or  small  lizard.  The  newt  is  called  a 
[wau-dr  eiul,'\  water  ebet.     Elsewhere  called  evel. 

•n  outt  enfonith  with  hoiidis,  aud  dwetlith  in  the  housis  of  Icingis. 

tVyilif,  Prmerbt  ixx.  18. 
ED  [ud,  -d].    Would,  had. 

[Jlim  itd  u-gid-n  sau'm  turaaltlee,]  Jim  would  have  given  him 
some  directly.    Set  D  2. 

[Dhai-i/ nivur  u-kmd  au'm,  neef  Wceul-rf  u-biin  laung  wai'  um,] 
diey  would  never  have  come  home,  if  Will  had  been  wiih  them. 

The  corresponding  negative  is  [feod'n]  =  would  not,  pronounced 
precisely  like  the  adj.  wooden. 

EDDISH  [aedeesh],  sb.  (.St;  Arrish.)  The  terra  used  in  leases 
and  by  auctioneers  for  a  stubble- lield,  after  corn  of  all  kinds, 
flax,  peas,  beans,  or  dover-seed.  It  is  not  applied  to  grass  after 
hay,  but  after  any  crop  which  has  been  allowed  to  mature  its 
seed)  the  land  until  again  ploughed  is  an  eddish. 

(This  is  identical  with  arrish — d  between  vowels  often  changes  to 
r,  as  in  parridt  from  paddock^ 

EDGE  [aejl  v.  t.       1.  To  uige ;  to  incite. 
[Ee  ^od'Q  u  dtied  ut,  neef  uur  ad-n  rx-atj-rn  auTi,]  he  would  not 
have  done,  it,  if  she  ((.  e.  his  wife)  had  not  urged  him  on. 

of  god  |>et  we>eonne  deSbute  God  one,  and  lus  engel,  >etis  ineswuche  time 
biMliche  abuten  to  ^gm  ni  to  gode.  Aturat  Riwlt,  p.  146. 

Fader  of  falshede,  fond  hit  furst  of  alle 
Adam  and  Euc  he  ^gidt  to  don  ille. 

Purs  Plowman,  II,  1.  6a 
Alsna  devels  sal  accose  )iam  \ax 
Til  wbilk  Ini  ^gid^em,  baihe  nyght  and  day. 

Hampolt,  Prick  cf  Consciime,  I,  5480. 
See  also  Will,  of  Paltrmi,  Werviolf,  I,  1130. 
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a.  To  push ;  to  nudge,  as  when  two  boys  are  sitting  together 
and  one  pushes  the  other  to  make  him  move  a  little;  this  would 
be  called  [aej-een  oa  unj  edging  of  him. 

EDGEMENT  [aejmunt],  si.    Incitement,  urging,  temptation 

as  by  example. 

[Eenl  bee  soa'bur  nuuf,  uun'ee  dhur-z  au'vees  zaum  aej-munt  ur 
nuudhniT,]  he  would  be  sober  enough,  only  there  is  always  some 
temptation  or  other. 

EgMEHT,  or  steiynge.     Indtamtnium  inttigaeio, — Pramf,  Parv. 
"  Mother,"  quod  she,  "and  maiden  bright  Marj, 
Sooth  is,  that  through  wommannes  eggriaenl 
Maokind  was  lorn,  and  damned  aye  to  die." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Loaf  i  Tale,  I.  5261. 

ED'N  [ild-n].  Is  not  (usual  form ;  see  endless  examples 
throughout  this  Glossary). 

[Uur  ii4-n  u  beet  luyk  ur  zdstur,]  she  is  not  at  all  lilce  her  sister. 
Very  often  written  tdn.    See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  55. 

EEL  [  ee-ul],  s6.  Ill,  or  eviL  Any  local  affection  of  the  flesh 
has  this  word  generally  suffbted — as  [poa-l  ««/,]  poll-ill  {g.  ».) ; 
[uud-ur  erul,  bnist  «■«/,  kwaur'tur  ee-td\,  udder-ill,  breast-ill,  quarter^ 
ill     Compare  King's  Etil. 

voT  heo  luibbeK  idon  muchel  tU  to  tnoni  on  ancre. 

Antral  Shalt,  p.  62. 

EEL-HUTCH  [ee-ul-uuch,  yael--uuch],  a.  A  fixed  iron  trap 
or  catching  eels  or  other  tish. 

EEL-POT  [ee'ul,  or  yael'-paut],  sb.  A  wicker  trap  for  catching 
eels. 

EEL  SPEAR  [ee'ul,  or  yael'  speeiir],  s6.  An  Instrument  having 
many  barbed  blades  set  closely  together  in  a  row  and  attached  to 
a  handle.  It  is  thrust  down  into  the  mud  of  pools  or  ditches 
where  eels  abound. 

EEL-THING  [eeul-dhing],  /*.  (Evil-thing.)  Erysipelas;  St 
Anthony's  fire. 

Plaise  to  gee  mother  a  drap  o'  wine. 

What  is  the  matter  with  her? 

Her  'th  a  got  th'  eei-iAinff  a  bioiit  out  all  over  her  face. 

EENGINE  [ee-njiin],  si.     t.  Engine  (always). 

Ehgynhb,  or  ingym,     Mathina. 
3.  Hinge. 

Maister  "ve  a-zen'  me  arter  a  pair  o'  T  eengims,  vor  t  'ang  the 
door  way. 
EENS   [ee'ns],  adv.     i.  Even  as  (/'  e.  in  such  a  manner  as). 
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l£e-/rs  miid  zai",]  as  one  may  say,  is  one  of  the  commonest  endings 
of  any  tind  of  sentence. 

It  seems  peculiar  to  this  district,  but  is  really  one  of  the  most 
used  of  any  everyday  word :  abundantly  shown  in  these  pages. 

2.  How. 

[Aa'lshoa  ee  ee-nt  kn  dbe'  ut,]  I'll  show  you  how  (one)  can  do  it. 

3.  What. 

[Aay  tuul'ee  «-«j  tai'i,]  1  tell  you  what  'tis  I 

4.  Why,  or  wherefore. 

Nobody  never  ont  know  ee-ns  her  do'd  it  vor. 

5.  But  that. 

Maister  didn  think  no  otherways  eras  he  was  all  ready  ror  to  go 
to  work.    See  Note,  p.  66,  W.  5:  Gram. 

6.  can/.     That ;  so  that     See  Durns. 

You  told  me  «■»!  you  wadn  gwain  :  else  I  should  a-went  too. 

EEN  TO  [een  tu],  adp.    All  but ;  wanting  only.    Lit,  even  to. 
[Dhur  wuz  dree  skao'r  een  tu  dree  ur  vaawur,]  there  were  three 
score,  wanting  only  three  or  four. 

Hon  I  come,  all  the  vokes  was  ago,  een  to  'bout  of  half  a  dizen. 

EES  [ees],  adv.    Yes.     (Commonest  form  of  all.) 

EET  [eet],  adv.    Yet     (Always.) 

[Wee  baeun  gwain,  naut  «■/,]  we  are  not  going,  not  yet. 

[Ee-z  u  baeud  fuul-ur,  un  ert  vur  au'l  dhaat,  ee  doan  soar  uur- 
xu  baeud  luyk,]  he  is  a  bad  fellow,  and  yet  for  all  that,  he  does 
not  serve  her  (1.  e.  his  wife)  so  badly, 

EGG-PLANT  [ag--phent],  sb.  Solanum  Melon^na.  Very  com. 
in  cottage  windows. 

EGGS  AND  BACON  [agz-n  baeTikn],  sh.  Common  Toad- 
flax.   Unaria  vulgaris. 

EGGS  AND  BUTTER  [agz'-n  bnadur].  Same  as  Butter  and 
Eggs.     Daffodils;  also  garden  narcissus  of  any  kind. 

EH  ?  [ai'],  interj.  Used  interrogatively  and  alone,  it  means  what 
do  you  sayt  At  the  end  of  an  interrogative  sentence,  it  repeats 
the  qui;slion,  as  [Wuur-s  u-bEin-  tiie,  a//]  where  hast  been,  eh? 

EITHERWAYS  [ai-dhurwai-z],  conj.     Either.     (Com.) 
Eitherways  you  can  zend  the  wagin  home  when  you've   a-doned 

o'un,  or  else  you  can  let'n  bide  gin  I  do  zend  vor'n.     Do  jist  eens 

you  be  a  mind  to. 

ELBOW-GREASE  [uulboa-grais],  sb.     Manual  labour. 
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It  is  a  very  common  saying  about  painting : 
[Las  paa'ynt-n  moo'ur  uuiboa-grais,']  less  paint  and  more  elbow- 
grease. 

ELDERN  [iml-dum,  uul-um],  adj.     Made  of  elder  wood. 
I  zim  eldem  nettin-neels  be  always  the  best  like. 

Fader  o(  Falsneu  '  he  roandede  it  hin-aeluen  ; 


ludis  he  Upd«  -  with  ye  lewes  seluer, 
And  on  aa  Elltmt  treo  *  hongede  him  after. 

Fieri  Plmmnaa,  I.  6$. 

ELEM  [uul-um],  sb.    Elm. 

Yours  is  good  Ian',  can  zee  it  by  the  gurt  eiems. 

ELEMEN  [uul-umeen],  adj.     Made  of  elm. 

\_Uul-umeen  kau-reeii,]  elm-coffin.     lUul-umten  plan -sheen,]  el  16 

flooring. 

ELEMENT  [uul-eemnnt],  sb.  The  slty;  the  firmament;  the 
atmosphere. 

[Dhu  vuynir  zilm  tu  lai't  aup  au'l  dh-uuleemunt,']  the  fire  appeared 
to  light  up  the  whole  sky. 

[Dhai  zaes  aew  tiiz  saumfeen  een  Ahuul'amunt  du  uurt  dhu 
taeudees,]  they  say  how  'tis  something  in  the  atmosphere  (which) 
injures  the  potatoes. 

A  man  describing  a  thunderstorm  (Aug.  1879)  said,  "  ThWentent 
was  all  to  a  flicker." 

Whetfore  he  hel  )«  cUminia  to  helpe  Jow  alle  tpnes.  and  brynge  forth  joure 
bylyue.  Pi/rs  Plowman,  11.  1.  17, 

The  tUmmli  shall  melt  with  fervent  heal. 

2  Pa.  iii.  V.  ro,  13.    See  Tioelftk  Night,  Act  I.  ic  i. 

We  do  not  use  the  word  in  the  pluraL 

ELEVEN-O'CLOCKS  [lab'm-uklau-ks],  sb.  Luncheon ;  a  slight 
repast  taken  by  held  labourers  and  washerwomen.  See  Nomuit, 
Forenoons. 

Come  on,  Soce  1  Let's  ha  our  labm  t^doeks,  vore  we  begins 
another  load. 

ELSE  [uuls],  adv.    Otherwise ;  on  other  conditions. 

You  shall  zend  em  to  my  house,  else  I  ont  have  em. 

Thee  stap  along  s'hear,  I'll  help  thee  else  I 

Used  also  to  express  much  more  than  this. 

I'll  wamt  thick's  too  big,  try  un  else — i.  e.  if  you  think  otherwise. 

tc  Tauen  layke)  hjmi  foHh  '  yaX  reches  ful  lytlcl 
How  nlle  fodez  t«r  fare  '  tlle^  he  fynde  mete  ; 

Atliliralivi  Pmnti.     Ddu^e,  1.  465. 

ELVER  [uulvur],  sb.     A  young  eel.     At  certain  seasons  they 
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may  be  seen  in  shoals,  going  up  the  streams  from  the  sea.     They 
are  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  size  of  a  line  straw. 

EM  [um,  'm],  prvn.  t.  Them.  The  literary  /ieirt  is  unknown  in 
this  dialect.  Neither  is  it  used,  as  in  some  districts,  for  the  nom. 
case — e.  g.  tAem  books  are  nice. 

I  'ont  zilt  em  vor  the  money,  but  I!d  let  'ee  take  the  pick  o'm  in 
my  prize.     See  abundant  illustrations  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Wan  ^j  v/etta  alle  yn  j-paste  *  )«  mayde  and  fraj  ylere, 

Flonppe  bet  scbilte  ^  dore  laite  '  and  welcomed  tm  with  gode  chere.  . 

Sir  Ferumbrai,  L  aol/., 

Alle  Ittt  >ai  (ion  alacche  ini}t  :  |>er  na  ascaped'  tm  noQ. — lb.  I.  3098. 

(In  this  poem  the  usual  forms  are  hem  or  hymen.)    See  MuN, 

also  in  esement  of  Idnny  and  of  lohn  of  the  ipetyti,  for  Almys  I  lent  htm,  a 
cliesi,  and  a  veigyoos  baiett,  and  a  fyerpanne. 

1432.     Isabti  Crigory,  Fifty  Earlieit  (Villi,  p.  gt. 
jif  |)d  bjnden  ion  to  most  charite  and  )ier  witi  bea  in  gret  enuye  omongis  Atrtt 
self  .  ...  its  ben  perilous  Tpocritii. 

Hytlif  {Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

and  the  tungit  of  krm  ben  maad  sijk  ajens  htm,  alle  men  ben  disturblid,  that 
sen  hiBi :  and  ech  man  dredde. 

WycKfven.  Psalm  Ixiv.  9,  10. 

2.  They,  in  interrogative  sentences. 

[Zoa  dbai-v  u-kaech'  Joim  tu  laa's,  aa'n  um  i  Aay  dhauirt  dhai 
wid ;]  so  they  have  caught  Jim  at  last,  have  not  emi  I  thought 
they  would. 

Have  em  a-yeard  ort  'bout  Mr.  Pratt's  vowls  ?  Be  em  gwain  to 
war,  d'ee  think,  sir  ?  Where  in  the  wordle  did  em  all  go  to  P  Can 
em  get'n  a-do'd  gin  tomarra  P 

EMMET  [yaam-ut],  j^.    The  ant.     A.-S.  ^mef. 

One  of  the  words  to  which  y  is  prefixed.  Comp.  Yeffer, 
Yeffield. 

The  yammels  be  making  work  sure  'nough  way  th'  abricock^, 
de  year,  they  be  wis-n  wapsies,  hon  they  takes  to  it. 


EMMET-HEAP  [yanm-ut-eep],  sb.  Ant-hill.  The  large  pile 
of  wood  and  dust,  so  often  collected  in  woods  by  the  large  wood 
ants. 

EMONY  [aemuneee],  sb.     Anemone.     Com.  gardener's  name. 

We  can  put  in  they  entoHy  roots  in  there. 

Also  often  called  enemy  [aeuunicc]. 

We  be  middlin  off  vor  tacklisses,  but  'lis  a  poor  lot  o'  enemies. 
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EMP,  EMPT  [suinp,  aimt],  v.  t.  To  empty  (final  y  always 
dropt).     Comp,  Car,  Dirt. 

[Fki'zr,  aay  kaa.'n  aimp  dhik  saesturn  bee  meezuul',]  please, sir, 
I  cannot  empty  that  cistern  by  myself. 

You  must'n  emp  non  down  thick  there  zink,  vore  he's  a  put  in 
order. 


He  slipp'd  bchine  th'  pallard  Etnmp, 
Ad'  tmpt  ez  powder  ham. 

Fulman,  Rustie  Siiteia,  p.  39. 

EMPTIN  CLOAM  [aimtcen  tloa-m,  ai-mteen  u  tloa-m],  phr. 
Drinking  to  cTcess.     See  Urow  up  the  hand. 

pVuul,  Janl  haut-s  dhu  maafr?  Bto  ai-mteen  tloam  ugecTin, 
aay  spoa-uz  I]  well,  John  1  what  is  the  matter?  (You  have)  been 
emptying  cloam  (crockery,  i.  e.  the  cup)  again,  I  suppose. 

[Ee  lid-n  u  bae'ud  soaiirt  v-u  fuulur,  neef  u  waud-n  zu  fau'n  u 
avmUen  u  tloa'tn  luyk,]  he  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow,  if  he  were 
not  so  fond  of  drinking. 

Work  I  the  work  he  llkth  best  is  emptin  d  cham,  and  hell  work 
to  that  way  anybody. 

EN  [-n,  un],  pron.  Him,  her;  [-m]  after/,  b,  f,  V.  See 
W-  S.  Gram.  p.  33,  et  seq. 

Tell  ee  hot  1  should  do  way  en — why  I'd  take '«  nif  I  was  you, 
and  gee  en  a  damd  good  hidin.  See  hundreds  of  other  examples  in 
these  pages.     See  Un.    See  Ex.  Seold,  II.  214,  364. 

-EN  [-een,  after  /,  m,  n,  p,  b,  v,  f;  -n  after  other  consonants], 
regular  adjectival  inflection :  employed  in  the  dialect  with  the  nan^e 
of  every  material  capable  of  use. 

[U  stee'ul««  pwauynt.]  a  steel  point  [U  \o\een  aus  klau'th,]  a 
woollen  horse-cloth.  [Uulum««  kau'feen,]  elm  cofhn.  [Tloanw^'z 
pan,]  cloamen-pan.  [Tee-nww-pan,]  tin-poL  [Wiob«H  bracusiii,] 
web-braces.     [Tuur'f««  bangk,]  turf  bank. 

Oak'«  table,  arsh'ji  plank,  leathern  apror,  glass'ff  winder. 


)>at  of  tat  ilke  bt^cmnt  roale !  rI  Fuf  wi 

Sir  Ftrumbrat,  1.  3aai . 

END  [ee'n(d],  ib.  and  v.  t.  (always  so  pronounced). 
[Un  «■«,]  on  end.     [Stan  un  «■«,]  stand  on  end — ('.  e.  on  the 
head.     [Aup-m  ««,]  up  on  end. 
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Tommy,  where  'v  'ee  bin  to? — neet  vive  mitiits  agone  I  do'd 
jour  hail  vitty,  and  now  'tis  all  up  on  een again,  [aup-m  een]. 
There  idn  no  een  to  some  vokeses  wants. 
Better  pay  it,  and  make  a  eenti  o'  it 
The  show  was  all  a  tended  vore  us  come. 

Ebnub.    FUda. 
EendYD.    Firatttt,  teminatiu. 

EiKDvi),  or  makyB  ■(□)  endc.    Finia  tmnimins,  dtsino. 
Promp.  Parv. 

ENDILOPE  [aindeeloa-p],  s6.     Envelope  (very  com.). 
I  couldn  post  my  letter  'caase  I  had'n  a-got  nother  endihpe  vor 
to  put'n  ia 

A  vew  lines  piD  tha  endilopt  praps  I  kin  scral ; 
Vury  Tcw  il  muss  be  tho.  an  now  me  deer  Jan, 
Yu  zM  wat  tbejr'm  doing  all  droo  out  the  Ian. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Tkt  Rifle  Corps,  p.  46. 

ENJOY  [eenjauy],  v.    To  endure ;  to  experience. 
[Pooiir  blid !    uur    ^-eenjauy  shauk-een  bae'ud  uulth,]  poor 
thing  t  she  enjoys  very  bad  health. 

ENOW  [unfeo'],  adv.    Very  common  form  oi  enough. 

See  JfC  5.  Gram.  p.  26. 

Come,  Bill  I  I  sh'd  think  thee's  a-'ad  enow  by  this  time. 

Fnriki  iKe  desert,  )>o  he  liefdeiled  ham  ueor  iSe  vildemesse,  lie  lett  bam  )>ol[en 
wo  ineuh — hanger  \  Inirst,  '\  muchel  swine  "^  mucliele  weorren  "^  nionie. 

Ancren  Rrwlt,  p.  120.      See  also  lb.  pp.  r6(\  34a 
Ah  )et  ne  {•uncheS  ow  nawt  meh 
to  fotleosen  ow  [ms 
in  hulli  misbileauc ; 

Lift  vf  Saint  JCaihtrine,  \.  346. 
Wiliam  hit  scnde  hire  vaire  itiou  '  w:]<aule  enjr  )ing  wareaoie  : 
As  king  and  prince  of  londe  '  wi^  nahXejt  yiteu 
Ajen  him  wi^  vaire  procession  ■  ffti  folc  of  loune  drou. 
^oj.^CfrRU'afir  (Moms  and  Skeat),  U.  Z03,  III.    See  idso /#.  234,  242,  &c. 

Rynges  wiih  Rubyes  '  and  Richesses  I-mnee, 
|ie  lesle  man  of  here  irayne  '  a  mutoun  of  gold. 

(Morris  and  Skeat),  Piers  Plow.  in.  1,  24  (p.  189). 

ENTER  [aintur],  v.  t.  and  /'     Hunting  term  applied  to  hounds. 

"A  young  hound  is  said  to  be  waenlered  till  he  has  taken  his  pnrt 
in  the  running  of  the  pack.  He  may  be  taken  out  with  them,  but 
if  he  does  not  join  in  their  working  on  his  own  account,  it  is  said 
Ju  does  not  enter — but  when  he  finds  the  scent  for  himself,  and  joins 
in  chorus  with  the  others,  he  is  said  to  be  entered" — W.  L.  C. 
Dec.  s6,  1883. 

In  the  Declaration  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue  for  return  of 
articles  liable  to  duty,  one  of  the  exemptions  under  heading  "  Dogs  " 
is — "A  Master  of  a  Pack  of  Hounds,  for  young  hounds  up  to  the 
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age  of  twelve  months,  and  not  entered  in,  or  used  with  the  pack." 
"llie  in  heie  is  a  mistake,  and  should  be  deleted. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  puppies  when  at  vmlk  (q.  v.)  ontil  m<^i/ to 
their  own  game,  which  should  oevcr  be  Iill  the;  are  full  fourteen  months  old. 
Lord  ForUictu,  Rtcords,  North  Devmt  Stagktatnds,  p.  ti. 

The  young  hounds  should  always  be  etiiired  in  the  spring  instead  oF  the 
summer  hunting,  as  in  the  former,  fewer  horsemeD  attend  the  hunt.  The  puppies 
are  therefore  less  likely  to  be  frightened  or  rode  over. — Ih.  p.  6. 

lurteen  or  fifteen  montbi 

ENTER  [ai-ntur],  v.  t.     Used  in  himting. 

A  kind  of  rite  practised  at  the  death  of  a  hunted  deer  upon 
novices,  male  or  female,  who  witness  the  death  for  the  first  time. 
The  quarry  having  been  brought  to  ground,  the  hounds  are  kept 
off— the  "mort"  is  sounded  on  the  hom — the  •woo-hoop,  death- 
halloo  yelled  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  "  field  "  has  come  up,  the  throat 
is  cut.  Then  if  any  novice  is  present,  some  old  hand  dips  his  finger 
in  the  blood  and  draws  it  across  the  face ;  and  thus  the  novice 
is  said  to  be  duly  entered — i,  e.  to  be  initiated  into  the  art  of  venery. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  into  Somerset  to  hunt  with  the 
Etaghounds,  the  ancient  custom  was  observed. 


During  my  hunting  days  I  may  say  I  hive  tittered  a  great  man^  of  both  sexes, 
and  I  would  venture  to  say  one  hardly  ever  forgets  wlio  gave  him  the  mark  in 
this  way,  wben  thinking  over  old  times  and  lirst  experiences  in  the  hunting-field. 
I  well  remenibci  vh.a  entered  vK.—W.  L.  C.  Dec.  a6,  1883. 

ENTIRE-HORSE  [eentuyur  au's],  si.    Stallion. 

ENTRY  [ai'ntree],  si.  A  young  hound  just  fit  for  work,  for  the 
first  time  taking  his  part  with  the  pack. 


EQUAL  [ai'kul,  ai'gul],  adzi.  and  ad/.    Quite.     (Always  so  pron.) 
[Muy  taeudeez  bee  ariut  zu  g&od-z  ee'z,]  ray  potatoes  are  quite 
as  good  as  his. 

I'd  [ai'iu/]  so  soon  g'  ome  as  bide  here. 

Felowe  of  egnl  power — c^ltgM. — Palisrrje,  p.  219. 

and  for  the  extent 
Of <fJi/ justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt? 

Tiiiit  Anitr<mlait,  IV.  iv. 

EQUALLY  [aikulee,  aigulce],  adv.    Same  as  Equal. 
I  do  consider  they  was  all  \ai-gulee']  to  blame. 
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ER  [uur-,  ur],  pron,  I  (enclitic),  he,  she,  we,  you,  one  (impers.), 
her,  our,  they.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  pp.  33,  36,39. 

[Aa'l  aat-n  daewn,  shaal  urf\\  will  knock:  him  down,  shall  I  ? 

[Sh-1  vr  ab-m  neef  aay  zain  un  aartur-n?]  shall  he  have  it,  if 
I  send  him  after  it. 

\_Uurz  u  puur-tee  bfeotee,  uur  lii,]  she  is  a  pretty  beauty,  she  is. 

[Gee'  vr  ur  suup'vr,]  give  her  her  supper. 

[Wee  ko  goo  tumaarni,  kaaii  wr  7]  we  can  go  to-moirow,  can  we 
not? 

[An  oa'vur  dhu  vuur-keen  wiil  ur  f\  hand  over  the  firkin,  will  you  ? 

[Uneebau'dee  wiidn  diie  ut  vur  noanirt,  wiid  urT\  one  would  not 
do  it  for  nothing,  would  one?     More  commonly  [wUd  urn  ?] 

[Ue  diid  ur  gee-  un  tue'  ?  Wuy  uur-  bee  shoo'ur,]  who  did  he  give 
it  to?    Why  her  to  be  sure  ! 

[Km  aun,  soaTis,  lat-s  ae'  ur  nau'meet,]  come  on,  mates,  let  us 
have  our  luncheon. 

[Dhai  dild-n  die  ut  dhoa*  aar'dr  au*l,  dtid  urf\  they  did  not  do 
it  then  after  all,  did  they  ? 

Hou  long  hcT  ir  bin  dead  ?    Well,  lei  me  zee,  zes  Tim why,  if  he'd 

lired  till  Unarra  he'd  bin  dead  tiiac'ly  a  week. 

Pulman,  Riatk  Sitt^Aa,  p.  15. 

ERD  [uurd],  sb.  and  adj.    Red.    (Always.) 
\S'uurd-z  u  fau'ks,]  so  red  as  a  fox,  is  our  usual  superlative  of 
redness. 

ERRISH  [uuT-eesh],  sb.  A  stubble  field,  as,  [Wait  uureesh,-\ 
wheat  stubble.  [Pai'z  uur'usk,']  pease  stubble.  [Bee'un  uiirusA,} 
bean.  [Woet  uurasA,']  oat  [Tloa'vur  uureesA,}  clover  stubble, 
Sa  Eddish. 

This  word  is  usually  spelt  eddisA  or  arriih  in  local  advertisements, 
also  by  Webster ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  always  pronounced  as 
above,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  grass  except  (lover,  and  then  only 
when  the  clover  has  been  mown  for  seed,  so  as  to  leave  a  real 
stubble. 

ERRISH  RAKE  [uur-eesh  rae-uk],  sb.  A  very  large  and 
peculiarly  shaped  rake,  used  for  gathering  up  the  stray  com  missed 
by  the  binders;  now  nearly  supplanted  by  the  horse-rake. 

ERRISH-TURNIPS  [uureesh  tuurmuts],  sb.  pi.  A  late  crop 
of  turnips  sown  after  the  corn  has  been  taken.  It  is  very  common 
to  begin  to  plough  iip  the  stubble  as  soon  .is  the  corn  is  cut,  and 
while  it  is  still  standing  in  stitches.  After  an  early  harvest  good 
crops  of  roots  are  frequently  grown.     See  Es  for  illustration. 
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ES,  EZ  [liz-,  -z ;  -s  after  t,  i,  /].  i.  Contraction  of  this,  these, 
in  the  sense  of  duriog,  or  for  the  space  of;  applied  to  time,  either 
past  or  future. 

Wherever  have  ee  bin  P  we  bin  a-voitin  vor  ee  i!<  hour-n  more 
— i.  t.  for  the  past  hour  and  more. 

I  thort  he  must  ha  bin  dead  ;  I  han't  a-zeed  'n-«  twenty  year. 

Tid'n  not  a  bit  o'  use  to  look  vor'n ;  he  'ont  be  leady-s  vortnight, 

[Aay  aan  u  zee'd  noa  jis  wait  uureesh  tuufmuts,  naut-r  yuur-z,] 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  wheat  errish  turnips  not's  (these)  years. 

See  Ex  Scold,  p.  130 ;    W.  S.  Gram.  p.  34. 

a.  [ees,  acs],  pron.    I  (enclitic) ;  us  (nom.). 

[Aay  spoo-uz  kun  kaar-n,  kaa-n-«M  7]  I  suppose  (I)  can  carry  it, 
can  I  not? 

\_Aes  baeun  gwai'D,]  we  are  not  going.    (Very  com.) 

ETH  [aeth],  sb.     Earth.     Stt  Ath. 

EVEL  [aevi],  sb.  Heddle,  heald  in  Yorkshire  and  I^ncashire. 
In  this  district  the  word  is  applied  by  weavers,  only  to  the  actual 
eye,  if  of  steel,  or  loop,  if  of  twine,  through  which  the  thread  of 
warp  is  passed,  and  not  to  the  whole  heddle  or  heald.   See  Harness. 

EVEI^TWINE  [aevl-twuyn],  sb.  A  weaver's  term  for  the  twine 
used  to  repair  the  harness. 

EVELING  [aivleen],  sb.    Evening. 
I'll  look  in  umbye  in  th'  evelin. 


EVEN  [ai-vm],  v.  t.    To  divide  equally. 

Mother  zaid  we  was  t'  even  [a/'wrn]  even  it  'mongst  us. 

Imogin.  Thou  art  all  Ihe  comfort 

Tlie  go<lG  will  diet  me  with.  Pr'ythee  away  : 
There's  more  to  be  considered  ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us. 

CymMiKc,  III.  iv. 

EVEN-HANDED  [aivm-an'dud],  adv.  In  making  any  "  chop  " 
or  exchange,  when  there  is  no  money  to  pay  by  way  of  adjustment 
on  either  side  it  is  said  to  be  even-handed. 

When  an  even-handed  bargain  is  made  respecting  an  exchange  of 
horses,  they  are  said  to  be  "  turned  tail  to  tail." 

You  must  gee  me  vivc  pound,  then  I'll  chop  vor  your  little  mare. 
No,  I  ont  chop  even-handed. 

EVENING  PRIMROSE [aivmeen  piir-mroauz], sb.  CEnothera. 
(Always.) 

EVERLASTING  PEA  [ilviirlaasteen  pai],  sb.  Perennial  sweet 
pea.     This  variety  does  not  form  seed-pods. 
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EVERLASTINGS  [ii?-iirlaasteenz],  sd.  pi.  Flowers  which  do 
not  wither.  Applied  to  several  varieties.  Gnaphalium,  Helichtyntm 
Rkodanfke. 

EVER  SO  [dv'ur  zoa],  sb.pkr.    An  indefinitely  large  amount. 

[Aay  fcod-n  die*  ut,  gi  mee  (tewr  «w,]  I  would  not  do  it,  give 
me  any  amount. 

We  also  use  the  general  phrases : — ever  so  much,  ever  so  far,  ever 
so  long,  ever  so  big,  every  so  many,  ever  so  few,  &c. 

EVERY  BIT  AND  CRUMB.     See  Bit  and  Crumb. 

EVERY-DAYS  [livuree-dai-z],  sb.    Week,  days. 

[Au  !  aay  keeps  dhai'  vur  Zundeez,  aay  doan  puut  um  au'n 
pun  uv-uree-daiz^  oh  I  I  keep  those  for  Sundays,  I  don't  put  them 
on  upon  week  days. 

So  we  talk  of  "  Sundays  and  every-days  " — "  Every-day  clothes," 
&C.  An  "eveiy-day  horse"  is  one  that  can  work  all  the  week 
long  and  thrive  upon  it — not  like  a  [Paa-snz  au-s,]  Parson's  horse, 
which  can  only  work  Sundays. 

EVERY  WHIP'S  WHILE  [livuree  wuops  wuyul],  adv.  phr. 
Every  now  and  again. 

[Tak-n  dbe'  un  aup  Itiurm'  luyk,  naut  vaur-n  tu  kaum  tu  diie'een 
tivune  wuops  amyui,}  take  and  repair  it  up  firmly,  not  for  it  to 
come  to  repairing  every  now  and  again. 

EVILEYE  [ai-vl  uy].  ^-  The  evil  glance,  having  the  power 
of  bewitching,  possessed  by  witches.  See  Overlook.  The  belief 
in  this  power  is  still  very  widely  prevalent, 

[Dhai  du  zai'  aew  dhut  dhoal  daeum  Tlaap-v  u-gaut  dh- 
aifl  Mf' — un  uur  kn  mak  liu'ee  bau'dee  puyn  uwai'  luyk,  neef  uut-z 
u  rouyn  tiie,]  they  say  how  that  the  old  dame  Clap  has  the 
evfl  eye,  and  she  can  make  any  one  pine  away  like,  if  she  has  a 
mind  to. 


EWE-BRIMBLE  [yoabriSm-l,  or  (fine  talk)  bnim-bl],  sb.  The 
common  bramble — Huius  Frutuosus.  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  an  individual  specimen,  and  mostly  when  of  a  coarse 
rank  growth. 

Brooms  made  of  heath  are  always  bound  round  with  a  yoa-brim-l. 
See  Broom-squire. 

EX  [eks,  heks],  si.    Axe  (always). 

ut.     SaurU. — Pramf.  Parv. 
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EXLE  [eksl],  sb.  Axle — i.e.  the  entire  connection  between 
the  two  wheels  of  a  "carriage"  {q.  v.).  In  carls  or  waggons  it 
consists  of  three  essential  parts— viz,  the  two  "arms"  on  which 
the  wheels  revolve,  and  the  wooden  [«iv/-keeus,]  axle-case,  to 
which  the  arms  are  attached.  Axle-tree  is  never  heard. 
ExvLTKB,  or  eitre,  sufra  in  A,  Aziltbb. — Premp.  Rtra, 


EYE  [uy],  si.    A  brood — in  speaking  of  pheasants.     This  is  the 
regular  word  corresponding  to  an>ey  o/pariridgts. 
I  zeed  a  fine  eye  o'  pheasants,  z'moniin. 

EYE  [uy],  s6.    The  centre  of  a  wheel. 

The  wheel  was  a-tord  limbless,  there  wadn  on'y  the  eye  o'  un 
a-lefL 

EYES.     See  Blood  a.vd  Eyes. 

EYES  AND  LIMBS  [uyz-n  limz].  These  are  very  constantly 
associated  in  imprecations.  Note  that  the  blood  is  put  before  the 
eyes  and  the  eyes  before  the  limbs. 

EYEBRIGHT  [uybrayt],  si.  Applied  to  more  than  one 
flower.  The  commonest  is  Vercnica  chatnxdrys,  or  SpeedwelL 
I  have  heard  it  applied  to  the  bright  blue  flower  of  Alkanet — 
Anehusa  offidnalU ;  also  to  Stellaria  Holostea.  The  Editor  of 
TUsstr  gives  Eiebr^ht  (44/5)  as  Euphrasia  offianalis,  but  be  docs 
not  quote  his  authority — possibly  the  following  : 

Eufiugia,   or    Ophtludmica  . 
duchc  C^entroit. 

CammoQ  tytbri/^  it  a  ta«tO,  low  herb,  risino;  up  luu^ly  but  with  one 
biackith  green  stalk.     It  groweth  in  meadows  and  grassy  placed 

Culpeftr,  Uirbal,  p.  168. 

EZ-ZULL  [lii-zuul-],  pr.  Himself;  by  himself  alone.  See 
W.  S.  Gram.  p.  42. 

[Neef  ee  ka-an  die  ut  6x-%uul,  Jiim  mus  uu-lp-m,]  if  he  cannot 
do  it  by  himself  alone,  Jim  must  help  him. 


F.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  words  beginning  with/  which 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Latin,  whether  through  French  or  not, 
and  all  imported  words  in  f,  keep  their  initial  letter  sharp  and 
distinct,  while  Archaic  and  Teutonic  words,  though  written  with 
f,  are  sounded  as  v.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  of  the 
cognate  one  as  to  x  and  2,  which  has  made  Western  dialect  writers 
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ridiculous  to  native  ears — from  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  down 
lo  PuTuh  and  the  local  newspapers.  Even  Peter  Pindar  and  Nathan 
Hogg  have  transgressed  very  frequently. 

On  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  that  words  in  initial  v, 
especially  when  emphasized,  are  pronounced  as  if  in  sharp/ 

Tidn  a  town,  'tis  a.filiage,  I  tell  ee, 

I  hant  not  a  bit  o' fifties  (viauals)  to  put  in  their  heads. 


A  wel  fair  koijt  hex  Firunibru  :  ounanDid  van  he  U7, 
Ac  ys  Fysagt  al  discolouiid  was  :  for  Is  biod  wm  gon  away. 

Sir  Ftrumbrai,  I.  1079. 


FACE  [fae'us],  v.  t.  To  answer  an  accuser.  In  this  sense 
very  common. 

[Aay  kn  farus  ee*  ur  lin'ee  uudh'ur  baudee,]  I  can  answer  his 
accusation  or  any  other  person's. 


FACE  [fae'us],  sb.    Assurance,  impudence. 
[Uur-v  u-gaut  ^«'WJ  unuuf"  vur  lin-eedhing,]  she  has  assurance 
enough  for  anything. 


Skhard  II.  IV.  L 

FACE-CARD  [fae-us-keeurd],  sb.  Court-card.  Used  by  the 
educated,  as  well  as  in  the  dialect. 

PACKET  [faakut],  ib.  Fagot ;  also  a  term  of  reproach  to  a 
woman.     (Always  pron.  with  A,  not^.) 

[U  puurdee  as-Afaak-ut,  uur  aiz,]  a  pretty  old  fagot,  she  is. 
\_Faak-ut  feod,]  fagot  wood ;  [aarshn/ia^-Mi',]  ashen  Tagot 

KAixa  fackots  cracklin'  bright. 

An'  cursmas  can'les  all  a.light,  ' 

In  (loon  da  cheer  us  while  we  meet 

Our  neighbour  fums  in  parlin  iveeL 

Pulman,  RusHt  ShuXit,  p.  63.    ■ 
FAD  [fad],  **.     Fancy,  whim,  hobby. 

Maister  've  a-got  a  fad  now  'bout  warshin  o'  pigs,  but  \xx  I  I 
zim  'tis  on'y  time  a-drowed  away. 

FADGE,  FODGE  [fauj],  ib.  A  wool-sack  only  partly  full 
The  word  does  not  signify,  as  Webster  says,  a  pack  or  sheet — ('.  *. 
empty — but  the  entire  package. 

The  only  difference  between  a  bag  of  wool  and  a  fod^,  is  that 
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the  former  is  a  full,  stuffed-out,  plethoric  article,  while  the  latter 
is  a  partly  empty,  limp,  shapeless  ooe. 

There  was  zix  bags  an'  Afodge  'pon  the  little  wagin. 

FAGS  !  [fagz  !],  interj.     By  my  faith. 

[Fagil  diid'n  ees  puut-n  ulaung,]  faith  1  did  not  I  tnale  him 
go — lit  put  him  along, 

FAIN.    AeFEND. 

FAIRING  [fae-ureen],  sb.  A  peculiar  kind  of  thin,  brown 
cake  sold  at  fairs,  called  by  the  better  class  "  gingerbread  nuts " 
— in  London  in  my  schooldays  called  "Jumbles," 

[D-ec  layk /aeureeru  ur  kaum'furts  bas'?]  do  you  like  fairings 
or  comforts  {?,  v.)  best  ? 

FAIRISH  [fae-ureesh],  adj.  and  adD.     Pretty  good. 
[Dhur  wuz  u  f<u-uretsh  shoa'  u  bee*us  tu  iaenir,]  there  was  a 
pretty  good  show  of  cattle  at  the  fair. 

FAIRY,  FARE.     See  Vary, 

The  remark  appended  to  Fairies  in  Marshall's  West  Devonshire 
Rural  Eamomy,  E,  D,  S.,  B.  6,  is  inaccurate^  They  are  neither 
squirrels  not  polecats,  but  the  common  weasel  {mustela  vulgaris). 

Vlj  cook  csme  in  aCier  breakfasl  and  told  me,  "  Law,  sir.  Gyp  [the  dog]  have 
bin  and  killed  a  fairy  I"  It  was  a  weasel.  She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and 
hearing  the  gudener  call  the  creature  vairy,  interpreted  it  asfntry, — Later  from 
Dr.  Frier. 

For  other  instances  of  words  in  v  being  pronounced  in  /  see 
word  lists,  Fisacb,  &c  This  is  the  common  emphatic  form.  See 
F. ;  abo  W.  S.  Dial,  p,  72. 

FAITH.     5«FiE. 

FALDERALS  [faaldiraali,  fauldirauU],  s6.  Women's  adorn- 
ments.    See  Fai^-lals. 

FALL  [fau-l],  sb.     r.  A  vail. 

[Kfeod-n  zee  ur  fae'us,  kuz  uur-^J  u-guuf  vl  fau'l  oa'vur-n,]  (I) 
could  not  see  her  face,  because  she  had  a  vail  over  him  (it), 

3,  [vau'l],  Vale  district ;  [vaa'l],  HilL  The  autumn ;  often  spoke 
of  as  the/all  of  the  year. 

3,  [vaa'l].     A  term  in  wrestling. 

A  man  may  be  thrown  with  the  greatest  violence,  but  the  umpire 
will  shout  [aoa.  j'oa-l /]  unless  the  man  thrown  falls  so  that  both 
his  shoulder-blades  touch  the  ground  together  j  in  that  case  the 
umpire  or  tryer  (q.  v.)  calls  [fac'ur  vaa-l],  or  [fae'ur  baak  vaa'l]. 

4.  [vau],  vaal],  v.  i.    To  be  born  :  said  of  animals. 

How  old  is  he  ?    Dree  year  off;  he  vailed  'pon  Mayday  day. 
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Gdd  balolfe  and  ramlamb,  as  soone  u  theyjli/lf, 

for  IhereJD  is  lighlly  no  danger  at  all.  Tiisitr,  35/33. 

FALIj-ABROAD  [vaul,  er vaa"l-ubroaud],  v.  i.  i.  To  become 
stouter  In  build ;  to  grow  more  sturdy  or  thick-set. 

Well,  how  Mr.  Chardles  is  a-valled-abroad  t  twadn  on'/  but 
tothei  day,  I  zim,  a  was  a  poor  little  fuller,  not  wo'th  rearin,  an' 
now  a's  a-come  a  guit  two-handed  chap,  fit  vor  a  dragoon 
[drag-to 'n]. 

3.  adj.    Applied  to  figure  or  build;  slack,  flabby,  fat,  stout. 

You  knows  Jim  Salter,  don  'ee? 

Ees ;  gurt,  slack,  knee-napped,  vall-abroad  fuller,  idn  er? 

FAL-LALS  [faal'-laalz],  sb.  Laces,  ribbons,  and  such-like 
ornaments  worn  by  women.     Rather  implies  tawdry  finery. 

FALL-DOOR  [vaul-doour].  Vale;  [vaal-doour],  Hill.  Trap- 
door. 

To  a  new  fall-doer  to  seller  and  fixin,  vind  inguns,  )  ,11, 
oals,  sctues,  two  cote  panL  J       ' 

Ittm  in  Tradesman's  Silt,  Jan.  1885. 

FALLING-AXE  [vau'leen-eks],  sb.  Axe  used  for  felling  trees. 
The  only  survival  of  the  old  verb  tr.  to  fall.  In  this  district  we  do 
not  now  fall  or  fill  our  trees ;  we  always  [droa,]  throw  them,  but 
use  &  falling-axe. 

Eicalus.  Ay  but  yet. 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  niilicr  cut  a  little 
Than  fall  and  bruise  to  death. 

Mcaj.  far  Mtature,  II,  i. 
FALLING-ILL  [vau-leen-eeul],  sb.    Fits,  epilepsy.     (Com.) 
It  is  usual  when  any  one  is  taken  with  either  a  fainting  or  epileptic 
fit  to  say  he  or  she  is  "  a  drapped  away  " — the  complaint  is  the 
falling-ill. 

Her  d'ave  the  vallin-ill  sometimes  two  or  dree  times  a  week. 


FALLING-POST    [vau-Ieen-pau-us],    Vale;    fvaa'leen-pau-us], 
Hill. 
The  post  against  which  a  gate  shuts,  and  to  which  the  hapse  is 


In  hanging  of  a  gate,  nif  you've  a  got  a  good  firm  hanging-post 
(^.  f.),  'lid'n  much  odds  about  the  vaUtng-post,  'most  anything  'II 
do  for  he. 

FALUNS  [vau-lcenz,]  Vale;  [vaa-lecnz],  Hill.  Apples  fallen 
from  the  trees. 

[V-ec  u-begee*n  suydur-mak'een  7  Wuul!  wee-v  u-puut  aup  u 
chee-2  u  dhu  fuus  vau-ltenz,']  have  you  begun  cider-making?  Well, 
we  have  put  up  a  cheese  (^.  v.)  of  the  first  fallings. 
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FALLOW  [vuul'ur],  sb.  (This  word  and  felloe  are  pronounced 
precisely  alike.) 

I.  sb.  Land  ploughed  and  harrowed  several  times,  ready  for  the 
seed-bed. 

[Neef  ee  muyn  t-ae'u  tuurmuts,  mus  maek  u  dhuur'u  ^cd 
vunl-ur,"]  if  you  wish  tO  have  turnips  (you)  must  make  a  thoroughly 
good  fallow. 

3.  sb.  I^nd  merely  ploughed  up  and  left  untitled  for  a  season, 
so  that  it  may  rest  from  bearing  a  crop.  This  is  constantly  done 
in  winter  after  com,  but  occasionally  there  is  what  is  called  a 
summer  fallow  [zuum'ur  vuui'ur]  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  land  of  couch  and  other  noxious  weeds. 

FALLOW  [vuul-ur],<K^'.  i.  Rarely  used, except  with /e/if.  [U 
vuul'ur  feeul],  when  applied  to  land  merely  ploughed  or  which 
has  lain  fallow. 

3.  V.  t.     To  plough  and  to  leave  fallow  all  the  winter. 

[Wee  bee  gwain  tu  vuulur  dhu  guurt  tain  ae'ukurz,]  we  are 
going  to  fallow  the  "  Great  ten  acres." 

To  summer  fallow  is  to  plough  in  the  spring,  and  leave  unlilled 
until  autumn. 

In  this  sense  ploughing  alone  is  implied.  If  other  work,  such  as 
rolling,  dragging,  harrowing,  &c.  are  done,  the  field  is  said  to  be 
"  worked  out "  (g.  v.). 


FALL  UPON  [vau-i,  or  vaa-1  pauu],  v.  t.    To  assault  violently. 

Iter's  a  mortal  tarmigunt ;  tidn  no  use  vor  he  to  zay  nort,  her'll 
vail  pm  nn  way  the  poker  or  the  bellises  or  ort  and  drave  'm  to 
doors  in  two  minutes. 

YouT  dog  do  vaU pon  mine  so  sure's  ever  he  do  zee  un. 


■  FALSE  [fau'ls],  adv.   i.  "  To  sveax  false  "  is  to  commit  perjury, 

2.  adj.    Wheedling,  coaxing. 

tier's  that  there  false,  her  proper  gits  over  me,  I  never  can't  lay 
no  to  her. 

3.  adj.    Insincere ;  pretending  to  friendship. 

He's  fair  'nough  to  your  face ;  but  you  can't  'pend  'pon  un,  he's 
so  false  as  the  very  Old  fuller, 

4.  Sly,  deceitful,  cunning. 

FALSE-BLOSSOM  [fauls-blau-sum,o/-faa-ls-blaus-um],  j*.   The 
male  flower  of  melon  or  cucumber.     (Always.) 
Said  also  of  any  blossom  which  fails  to  set. 
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FALSE-BLOW  [faals-bloa],  s6.  An  unfair  blow ;  a.  blow  struck 
below  the  knee  in  aidgd-playing  or  below  the  waist-belt  in  boxing. 

FALSE-FLOOR  [faa-ls-vloo-ur],  sb.  Space  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  floor  above.  Very  often  in  old  houses,  where  heavy  beams 
are  found,  two  sets  ni  joists  have  been  used ;  one  to  cany  the  floor 
above,  and  the  other  to  carry  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below,  with  i. 
considerable  space  between  them.  These  spaces  wew  often  very 
convenient  hiding-places. 

FALSE-KICK  [faa-b-kik],  ib.  An  unfair  kick— t  e.  above  the 
knee  in  wrestling. 

FALSING  [feulseen],  sh.    Wheedling,  coaxing. 

Her  can  get  anything  her  do  want  like,  out  o'  th'  old  man,  way 
her  falsin — ever  since  her  mother  died  he's  that  there  a-toolit  up 
way  her,  he'll  let  her  have  hot  ever  her's  a  mind  to. 

Falsvn,  or  nuke  bise.    FaUiJuo.—Pmmp.  Para. 

FALTERY  [fau-Ituree],  *.  i.  To  show  signs  of  old  age;  to 
break  up  in  constitution. 

[Ee  du  fau-lturee  tuur'ubl.  Aa !  poo*ur  oa'l  fuul'ur,  ee  oa*n  bee 
yuur  vuur'ee  laung,}  he  fails  rapidly.  Ah  1  poor  old  fellow,  he 
won't  be  here  \*ery  long. 

FAN  [van],  v.  t.    To  winiiow. 

FAN  [van],  sb.  h.-%.fann.  An  ancient  but  neatly  obsolete 
winnowing  implement.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  mounted 
on  two  pivots,  and  turned  by  a  handle.  Broad  strips  of  s3ck<loth 
are  fixed  to  this  frame,  which  when  turned  rapidly  fly  out  like  sails, 
and  create  a  strong  current  of  air  \  the  corn  is  then  thrown  from  a 
limmet  {q.  v.)  in  front  of  theySwi  and  the  chaff'  is  blown  away. 
This  rough  apparatus  is  stiil  used  in  some  of  the  Hill  farms,  and 
is  the  usual  one  in  Spain,  and  until  lately  in  Italy.  Compare  the 
/as  sounded  \afan  xaA.  fancy. 

Fann,  to  dense  wythr  come.     Vennm. — Pr^np.  I^trv. 

A  Fan  :  cafitterium,  paia,  vaHnut,  vettHlabrum. — Cath.  Ang. 
FRnne,  to  fuuie  with— uir.     I  faone  with  »  fanne. — It  iv 


FANCICAL  [fan-seekul],  adj.  Tasteful;  particular  as  to  the 
way  in  which  work  is  done. 

[Mae'ustur-z  u  fan-seekul  soaiirt  uv  u  jdn'lmun,]  master  is  a 
paiticukir  sort  of  a  gentleman — (.  e.  he  will  have  his  work  done  his 
own  way. 

FANCIES  [fan-seez],  sb.  Whims;  ideas;  odd  likes  and 
dislikes ;  delirious  talk. 
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I  'sure  you,  mum,  tis  one  body's  work  vor  to  tend  poo  un ;  sbm« 
days  he's  all  vuU  o'  his  fandes  like,  and  then  I  be  'most  mazed  way 
un  ;  he  do  tell  up  all  sorts  o'  stuff:  sometimes  tis  "bout  angels  he 
do  zee,  and  then  the  devil's  comin  arter-n. 

FANCY  [fan-see],  sb.  A  man  is  said  to  have  a,  fancy  when  he 
is  in  love.  Of  a  woman  the  word  is  used  to  express  the  longings 
of  pregnancy.  The  popular  notion  is  that  unless  the  fancy  of  a 
pregnant  woman  is  gratitied,  the  child  will  be  marked  with  an 
image  of  the  thing  longed  for. 

The/in  this  word,  and  all  its  combinations,  is  always  sharp  and 
distinct ;  never  approaching  v. 

They  zaid  how  Jim  Snowed  a-got  a  bit  of  i.  fancy  tf  our  Liz; 
but  her  widn  ha  noit  to  zay  to  he. 

FANDANGLES  [fandanglz,  iu>/  dangglz],  si.  pt.  Ornaments 
of  the  jewellery  class.  Any  kind  of  fanciful  adornment  Also 
antics,  capering,  dancing  about. 

[Wuy  dh-oa'l  mac'ur-z  aul  v^l  oa  ur  fandang-h  liz  maur-neenj 
why,  the  old  maie  is  all  full  of  her  antics  this  morning. 

FANG.     See  Vang. 

FAR.     &-;Var. 

FARANT  [faar-UDt],  adj.    Foreign. 

\_Faar-Knt  feol],  foreign  wool. 

[Ee  Ud-n  wau-n  yuur  ubaewt;  aay  kaewnt  u  kaum  vrum  zaum 
faaruttt  pae'urt,]  he  is  not  one  (from)  here  about ;  I  count  he  came 
from  some  foreign  part. 

This  would  not  necessarily  mean  from  abroad,  but  simply  beyond 
the  local  district     Set  Foreigner. 

FARDEL  [faardl],  sb.  Obs.  alone,  but  in  very  com.  use  in  the 
expression,  "  Pack  and  fardel  "  [paak-n^iar-rtir], 

I  bundled  her  out  pack  oxtA  fardel — i,  e.  bag  and  baggage. 
Note  this  word  always  keeps  the/ sharp;  no  one  could  szyvardel, 
any  more  than  he  could  say  farden  (farthing) ;  always  vardex, 
Fardblle,  or  trusse,     FardtUMi.—Promp.  Pam. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
Wiih  a  bare  bcxlkin  ?  who  ^oviA/ardelt  bear. 
To  gnint  and  sweat  uoder  a  weaij  life. 

Samltt,  III.  I. 
\«i  if  any  man  had  I-lost  x.  assis  with  hire  ^rdicZr, 'come  to  him,  and  ^ 
(hidde  haue  hem.  Gala  Ram,  p.  385. 

A  Fardlb.     Fardtau  ;  fcdi,  pacquH. 

Cotgravt  [Sherwood). 

FARDEN  [vaar-dn],  sb.    Farthing.     (Always.) 
[Dhik  ed-n  u-waeth*  u  braa-s  vaardn^  that  is  not  worth  a  brass 
farthing. 
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FARDETH  [vaar-diith],  si>.    A  farthing's  worth.    (Always.) 
[Mau'dhur-v  u-zai'n  mee  aar'dr  u  vaar'difh  u  miilk,]  mother  has 
seat  me  for  a  farthing's  worth  of  milk. 

FAR-FAUGHT.     SIkVaught, 

FAR-FORTH.    See  Var-voth. 

FARMER  ARTERNOON  [faa-nnur  aa'tumfeon].  A  name  for 
a  slovenly  farmer;  one  who  is  always  behindhand  with  all  his 
operations. 

[Ee-zu  piaupnir  oa'l^a*rm»ra<i'A(/7(^ff  .■ee-zau'veesu-kuufeen 
haun  uudh-uT  voaks  bee  kaateen,]  he  is  a  regular  old  farmer 
afternoon ;  he  is  always  cutting  when  other  folks  are  canning. 

So  also  " Aflemoon-farmer "  and  "Afternoon  fannenng"  have 
the  same  meaning. 

FARMERING  [foa-rmureeo],  si.    Farming  as  a  pursuit. 

FARMER'S    HEARTACHE    [faa-miurz    aaTtaeiik].      Very 
commonly  used  in  refeience  to  the  custom  of  farm-servants  being 
boarded  by  the  farmer,  when  anything  betokening  an  unusual 
appetite  is  said  to  he  Jit  to  make  a  farmer's  heart  aehe. 
When  a  veiy  large  pocket-knife  is  produced,  one  often  heais : 
[Dhae*ur-z  u  nai'v  1  dhik  tid-n  u-sheeiimd  u  noa'bau'deez  buurd-n 
checz— ec-z  fiit  tu  maek  Mfaarmurs  aartaeuk^  there's  a  knife  I  that 
one  is  not  ashamed  of  nobody's  bread  and  cheese — he's  fit,  &c 
Set  Cage  of  Teeth. 
Showing  a  large  cla^i^knife  to  a  keeper  he  said : 
Thick's  hot  they  calls  &  farmer's  heart-ache. — April  21,  1887. 

FARMERY  [&a-rmuree],  v.  u  To  practise  the  trade  or  operation 
of  farming. 

In  this  case  as  in  most  others  of  the  like  kind,  such  as  [blaak'- 
smdthee,]  blacksmithy  {g.  vi),  the  word  is  frequentative.  It  would 
only  be  applied  to  tiie  pursuit  or  trade  itself,  and  would  never 
be  used  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pursuit  were 
carried  on. 

[Ee  du  foaTm  shau'keen  bae'ud  luyk.  tdz  maus  tuym  vaur-n  tu 
jaak  aup  faa-rmureen,'\  he  farms  veiy  badly,  it  is  almost  time  for 
him  to  jack  up  farming. 

No  one  would  ever  say,  *'  He  do  farmery  shocking  bad,"  but 
if  asked  his  business,  the  answer  would  be,  not  "I  am  3. farmer," 
but  "  I  60  farmery." 

Wile  I'm  tatkin  >  this  I  init  jut  za  wnl  laf,  * 
I  wix  owl  tu  a  varmtrm  Trends  tother  day. 

Nathan  Hv^,  Mai  Brvwtis  Criiulin, 

The  V  in  the  above  is  quite  wrong — written  for  effect    See  K 
Baird  oever  really  heanl  varmer  in  his  life. 
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FARNTICLES  [faara-tikulz],  sh.  pi.    Freckles.     (Cora.) 
A  FARNTIKVLLK  :  Itntiada,  lenHg},  neuus,  stsUu—CeUh  Ang. 

EARRING  [faar'een],  si.  Farriering ;  the  work,  business,  or  art 
of  a  farrier.     (Always.) 

Nif  a  cow's  a.  took't  way  milk  foiver,  cold  steel's  the  best  doctor ; 
I  ont  never  spend  no  more  in  farrin.    Set  Hedge-boar. 

FARROW.     SuVksc&i. 

FART  [faa-rt],  v.  i.  and  ib. 


Pbt;  afarl;  saipt,  liat'skol,  01  crate, — Cotgravt. 

Si^  Pramf.  Parv.     Calk.  Ang.     Palsgfave,  p.  218. 
.    Ich  can  nat  talire  d«  trompe  :  ne  telle  Tiiire  gestes, 
Farttn,  ne  fi])elen  :  at  fates  ne  haipen, 

PUrt  IHaa,  xvi.  305. 
FARTH.      Sf^VARTH. 

FARWELL  [faar-wuulj.  FarewelL  (Always.)  Precisely  like 
Qtna  fahr. 

^  Sir,  quod  the  clerke,  notr  ^d  baste  ^  lif  savid, 
do  Jettl  lo  me  my  nede  and  go  i/arwett. 

Gttta  Rffm.  p.  %. 

FAST  [vaa's].  One  of  the  man;  uses  oi  fast  in  the  dialect  is 
shown  in  the  very  common  saying : 

[Aark  fee-?  n-l  tuul  luyz  zu  vaas  uz  u  daug-I  ai't  weefpaut,] 
hearken  to  him  ?  (1.  e.  believe  him  ?]  he  will  tell  lies  as  fast  as  a  dog 
will  eat  white  pot.  See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  22. 
'  In  the  lit  senses  of  firm,  fixed,  and  also  of  quick,  speedy,  the 
pionun.  is  always  as  above  [vaa's] ;  but  in  both  v.  and  si.  meaning 
abstinence  from  food,  it  is  always  [feeus].  Indeed  fias/  and  fast 
are  identical  in  sound. 

The  V.  to  fasten  is  unknown ;  we  always  say  maiU  vast,  or  /«/ 
vast. 

FATCH  [faach,  vaadi],  v.  and  si.    Thatch. 

"  Men  baint  a  bit  the  same's  they  used  to,  idn  one  in  ten  cati 
vafeA  a  rick,  and  put'n  out  o'  hand  like  anything.  When  I  was 
a  bwoy,  farmers'  sons  used  to  be  able  to  fafchy — where  is  'er  one 
can  do  it  now?  " — Speech  of  an  old  former  at  a  ploughing -match 
dinner.— Culmstock,  Oct  3r,  1883. 

FATH I  [faa-th  I],  tnietj.    By  my  faith.     Used  affirmatively  and 
negatively.     (Very  com.) 
Yon  don't  say  so  1     '^A-^faa-th  ! 

Chelltacket  out  w 
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A  very  com.  asseveration  is  valh'n  trath  I 

It  wu  too  sneaken,  fatk  and  truth — 
A  poor  groat  glass  bcEween  them  both  I 
No/irt  /  it  wasn't  *illy, 

Ptttr  Pindar,  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter, 

In  the  above,  Wolcot  sacrificed  the  alliteration  of  the  dialect  to 
the  exigency  of  his  rhyme.     He  should  have  rather  written  liath 
for  rhyme,  because  it  is  always  froth  in  this  com.  saw. 
A  big  bullied  veller  had  a  got  holt  (ees  vath  /) 
A  boochn  vnc  kairin  ti  pig  ia  (ha  path. 

NathoM  Hogg,  GevJa  Vriday. 
Iv'ry  wan  in  Iha  nime  look'd  bewliTul  vath. 
Bit  mis  lee  in  tha  da.]'  vur  t»  lull  a  gnde  claih. 

Ji.    BaU  tha  Ball, 
FATHER-LAW  [faa-dhur-lau].    Father-in-law.     (Always.) 

FATHER-LONG-LEGS  [faa-dbur-laung-ligz].     Called  daddy- 
hnfJegs  elsewhere. 

A  very  common  cruel  pastime  is  to  take  the  well-known  crane- 
fly  or  a  long-legged  spider  and  say  : 

[Oa  '\fiia  'dhur-lau  'ng-ligt 


At  the  same  time  ptillbg  out  his  legs  by  jerking  his  body  away. 

FATIGATE    [faatngee-ut],  v.  t.      To    weary;    fatigue;    tire. 
Used  by  those  rather  above  the  lowest  class. 

When  we  come  home  I  'sure  you  we  was  proper  a  fatigated 
[u  faafigee-utud].     (Very  com.) 
Whenb 
Keqniclcen'd  what  in  flesh  w 


FAT  IN  THE  FIRE  [faaf-n  dhn  \\xynr\, phr.  Fat  is  generally 
an  emphatic  word,  and  hence  mostly  retains  its  shaip  initial.  A 
flare  up;  a  violent  altercation  and  outburst  of  wrath. 

They  wad-n  very  good  cousins  avore,  but  hon  George  yurd  how 
he'd  a-bin  to  zee  her,  the /a/  was  in  the  vire  sure  'nough. 

FAULT  [fau-t],  v.  i.  and  /.     Hunting.    To  lose  the  scent. 


then  lamed  out  and  lay  down  in  a  potitoc  garden :  the  hounds  fatdttd  her, 
and  were  cast  down  stream  a  mile  and  half  without  hitting  ber:  Ihen  backed 
(;.  r.)  it  and  passed  over  her  a  second  time.— Ctf/Zr*"',  Wild  Red  Dttr,  p.  zit. 
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FAUT  [fau't],  V.  t.     i.  To  find  fault  with. 
[Maeustur  niivur  Aoa.afau-t  muy  wuurkj  master  never  docs  not 
find  fault  with  my  work. 

a.  sb.     Default;  want;  defect — also  fault,  failing,  misbeliaviour. 
There  wadn  no/aut  o'  vittles.     Twas  all  your /auf. 
The  /  of  the  Mod.  Eng,  word  is  never  heard, 

FAWTE,  or  defawle.     Def«t>u.-—Premp.  Pom. 
J-eyw 

if  thei  shulde  do  penaance,  ]>e  settith  u 


Bot  he  defendid  hym  so  fnyi,  |iat  tio/aut  semed. 

Sir  Cawayut,  1.  ISSI. 

FAUT-VINDING  [fau-t-vuyndeen],  adj.    (Very  com.) 
[Ee-z  dhu  fau-M>iiyndeens  mae-ustur  dhut  uvnir  aa-y-d  u-gau't,] 
he  is  the  fault-findingest  master  that  ever  1  had, 

FAUTY  [fau-tee],  adj.    Defective,  imperfect. 
I  calls  'n  a.fauty  piece  o'  timmer. 

Fawty,  or  defawty.     Difeetivui.—Premp.  Para. 

or  elllj  men  mosten  say  >at  god  is  and  va&firaily  in  ordenance  of  bobe  his 
lawis.  Wy<lif,  Warts,  p.  364. 

Kow  am  Xfimity,  &  faJce,  and  ferde  haf  beeo  ener. 

Sir  Caioayne,  I.  2383. 


FAUTY  [fautee],  adj.     Grumbling,  scolding. 
[Uur-z  u  braeuv-m  Jau-tee  oa'l  dhing,  ur  ai'z,]  she  is  a  brave 
and  (/.  e.  very)  scolding  old  thing,  she  is. 

FAVOUR  [faeuvur],  v.  I.    To  resemble.    (Com,) 
[Uur  du  fai'uvur  ui  mau'dhur  nuzaak'lee,]  she  resembles  her 
mother  exactly. 

FAY  [faa7],  v.    To  prosper ;  to  succeed. 
[Toa'un  'xiym  faay  wai  un,  un  zoa  aay  toa'ld-n  tue  ilz  fae'us,] 
it  will  never  prosper  with  him,  and  so  I  told  him  to  his  face. 

FEATHER  [vadh-ur],  sb.    Condition,  humour. 
[Aew  wauz'  ur?  wuz  ur  een  miidleen  vadh-ur  f]  how  was  he? 
was  he  in  a  good  humour? 

FEATHERFEW    [vadh-urvoa],    sb.      The    plant    feverfew. 
Pyrtthrum  parthmium. 
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FEATY  [fee*utee],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  wool ;  when  a  number 
of  coarse  short  white  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  finer  wool  of  the 
fleece — called  also  kempy  (q.  v.). 

Used  also  to  express  any  bad  condition ;  such  as  scabby,  stained, 
or  mixed  with  foreign  matter. 

3.  adj.  This  word  expresses  a  particular  kind  of  injury  to 
which  wool  or  woollen  cloth  is  liable  if  left  long  in  the  damp — it 
seems  to  be  rotten  as  to  strength,  whHe  in  appearance  there  is 
little  change. 

FEED  [feed],  v.  i.    To  suckle.     Of  babies  only  in  this  sense. 

FEEDED  [fee-dud,  <jrfeed-ud,  u-fee-dud], /.  i.  mAp.part.  of  to 
feed.    Fed. 

[Ted-n  naut  u  beet  u  yhcs  vur  tu  dhcngfe  dhai  dhaenir  faz-- 
unts-1  buy'd  au'm,  udhaewt  dhai  bee  -a-fee-dud  riglur  luyk,]  it  is  no 
use  to  think  those  pheasants  will  stay  at  home  unless  they  are 
regularly  fed.— Jan.  26,  1882.  Spoken  by  a  man  upon  the  subject 
of  rearing  pheasants. 

A  keeper  speaking  of  a  petted  dog  said : 

He's  A-feeded  by  all  the  chillem ;  they  be  ter'ble  a-tookt  up  way 
un.— Dec.  10,  1886.     (Very  com.) 

FELL-MONGER  [vuul',  or  vael-muunggur],  sb.    A  man  whose 
trade  it  is  to  buy  sheep-skins,  and  to  treat  them  with  lime,  so  as 
to  get  the  wool  off.     He  then  sells  the  skins,  called  pells  (q.  v.), 
to  the  tanner,  and  the  wool  to  dealers  or  manufacturers. 
That  [>ej  ffeblen  in  fHeissh,  \affilU,  and  in  bona. 

LoHgland,  Rich,  tie  Red.  lit.  16. 
Vpon  »/^  of  >e  fajre  best,  fede  >ay  >ayr  honndes. 

Sir  Cawayne,  I.  1359. 
A  Fbll-HOKGER  !  Fraucier,  Pdldiir,  ntegissitr,  mtgiciir. 

Cetgmvt  (SiierwDod). 
Pdmmsar — megiititr.  -~  Palsgrave. 
FELLOW  [fuul-ur],  v.  t.    To  match ;  to  find  the  equal     (Very 
com.)     Frequently  spelt  jitllfr  as  a  si. 

[Aa-1  bee  bacwn  yiie  doaun  fiiulur  dhik  dhae'ur  dung,  neet 
dheen  twatntee  muyuld  u  dhu  plaeus,]  I  will  be  bound  you  do 
not  match  that  dog  within  twenty  miles. 

FELL-WOOL  [vuul-feol],  sb.  The  wool  pulled  from  sheep- 
skins in  distinction  from  the  \vlwx-hl^  (fleece  wool)  shorn  from 
the  living  animal. 

In  this  district  fell-wool  is  the  usual  name — in  most  others  it 
is  skin^ioool. 

Fell,  t,  sltyn  of  « sbepe— /«w«i  de  layni. — Faligrave, 
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FELT  [fuult,  vuult),  si.     Fieldfare  (rare). 

FELT  [viilt],  si.  Raw  hide;  dried  untarmed  sltin  of  any 
finiinal.     Ji/f  always,  in  all  senses,  pronounced  [viilt]. 

FEND  [fain ;  p.  t.  fain ;  /. p.  uJair],  v.    To  forbid. 

[Ee  fain  un  vnim  gwai'n  pun  eez  graewn,]  he  forbid  his  going 
OD  his  land. 

The  vord  is  also  much  used  by  boys  in  their  games  \Javn  sidps,] 
at  marbles,  \Jai-n  pee'peen,]  at  hide  and  seek,  &c 

FENDER  [faHndur],  sb.  A  sluice.  The  only  name  in  use 
to  imply  the  whole  apparatus  for  controlling  water-flow,  but  the 
fender  proper  is  the  door  or  sliutter  which  slides  in  a,  grooved 
frame — this  latter  is  called  the  fender  frame. 

You  zaid  you'd  have  the  finder  a-do'd :  can't  turn  the  water  into 
thick  there  mead  till  he's  a-put  in  order. 

FERANDUM  [furan-dum],  sb.    Verandah. 

You  main,  Sir,  out  by  xhc  ferandum. — Oct.  ri,  1886. 

A  good  example  of  die  rule  under  F  (g.  v.). 

FERND  [fuumd],  sb.    Friend.     (Very  com.) 
He  bin  awvis  a  good  femd  to  you,  mind,  an'  I  wul  zay  it,  'tis 
sheamful  vor  to  urn  un  down  behine  'is  back  like  that  there. 

Now  reyders  all,  I  toll  ee  wot, 
Theck./^<n>Jorinine«ho  wniatot. 
An'  gaul'd  till  ee'd  almost  bust. 
Now  onlj  diinlu  ta  qiuDch  es  thusL 

Pulman,  RitiHc  Skttchft,  p.  l8. 

FERN-OWL  [vee-um-aewTil],  sb.  The  Nightjar— C"<i//7OT«/jfitf 
Europaus.    Not  so  com.  as  Night-crow. 

FERSH  [fuuTsh],  a^.  and  adj.    Fresh. 

Flase,  Sir,  Mr.  Haddon  zess  your  coat  must  h&firsh  a-lined. 

>iir  bu>  also  salt  welles  fer  fiam  ]ie  se,  &  bu^  salt  al  ^  woke  long  for-lo 
Saturdajr  noon,  aiAfertch  from  Saturdij  noon  for-lo  Monday. 

Treaita,  £>es.  a/Brit.  Lib,  L  C.  41,  1.  loa 

FESS  [faes-],  v.    To  confess. 

He  never  widn  fits  who  'twas  do'd  it,  but  we  all  knowed  he'd 
a-got  a  hand  in  the  job. 

FETCHY  [vach'ee],  v.  i.    To  recover ;  to  improve  in  health. 
Thomas,  how  is  your  wife?    Thank-ee,  Sir,  he!rtl  veiehy  up  again 
now,  I  zim,  but  her've  a-bin  ter'ble  bad. 

FETTERLOCK  [vafurlauk,  rarely  fefurlauk],  sb.  Fetlock  of 
a  horse — the  usual  name  in  the  district 
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FEW  [vfeo-],  adj.  i.  Little  in  quantity;  alnrajs  nsed  with  irotk 
and  some  other  liquids. 

[U  v^o-  brau'th,]  &fgjv  broth— i.  e.  a  small  quaDtity. 

Bill,  um  arter  a  ww  turps — this  here  paint's  to  thick  by  half. 
.   This  use  seems  wide-spread.     See  Brgckett,  Northumbtrland 
Glossary,  j8»S. 

%.  sb.    An  undefined  number. 
[U  gfeo'd  i^;,]  a  good  few. 

FEWSTER  [ffeo-stur],  sb.     Fester,  or  gathering. 

Of  a  lame  dog,  a  keeper  remarked  two  or  three  times : 

He've  a-got  A/ewster  behind  the  shoulder  o'  un. — Nov.  27,  1886. 

FIDDLE-FADDLE  [fiid-l-fadl],  v.  i.  To  trifle;  to  make 
pretence  of  work. 

[Dhee-t  f&dl-fail  aul  dhu  dai  lau'ng,  lat  dhee  uloa'uo,]  thou 
wouldst  tnSe  and  do  no  work  all  the  day  long  (if  one)  let  thee 
alone. 

3.  sb.     Trashy  talk ;  nonsense. 

Hot's  the  good  to  tell  up  a  passle  0'  fiddle-faddle  'bout  it  ? 

FIDDLER'S-MONEY  [fhd-lurz-muun-ee],  sb.      Small  change ; 
ihree-penny  and  four-penny  pieces,  if  several  are  given  together. 
Why,  missus !  this  here's  hot  mid  caW  fiddUr's-money. 
See  Dev.  Assoc,  vol.  ix.  ist  Rep.  Provincialisms,  p.  8. 

FIDDLING  [fiid-Ieen],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  a  piece  of  work 
of  a  more  intricate  or  minute  kind  than  customary.  A  blacksmith 
accustomed  to  shoe  horses,  would  call  it  [u  fud'leen  Jaub,]  a 
fiddling  job  to  repair  the  "wards"  of  a  key.  So  a  field-labourer 
would  call  it  fiddling  work  to  fork  up  a  flower-border. 

-    2.  verbal  sb.    Any  pretence  of  work,  while  nothing  is  really  being 
done,  is  called  fiddling  about. 

Hast-n  a  fioish'd  not  eet  ?  I  zee  thee  art  gwain  to  bide  fiddlin 
about,  eens  thick  job  mid  least  gin  Zadurday  night  I 

FIEI  [faay!  orfae-ee!]»»«l»7'.  By  my  faith  1  =/<ir/«7  0.  Fr. 
fei. 

Is.  it  tree  ?  [Ee*s  faay  un  dhaat  t-arz  I]  yes,  by  my  faith,  and 
that  it  is. 

[Nuo^ _;^^ /]  no,  fie!    This  form  is  quite  as  com.  as/ni'^  (l- v.). 

^i  Mlced  qnat  >ai  soght,  and  )tti 
Said,  B  blisM  cbild,  -ptxfai. 

CimarAtundi,  Visit  e/lhi  Magi,  \.-]^. 

Her  were  a  (oner  for  >e  isi/aye. 
If  |iou  were  a  gentyl  lueler. 

Early  AlHterativt  Poms,  Tkt  PtaH,  1.  263. 
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What  ?  fy  I  tchold  i  b  fnndeling  *  for  his  fkirraesBc  Uk  7 
Nay,  my  wille  wol  noujt  a-sent '  to  my  wicked  heit. 

William  iifPaUnal,  1  481. 
Mafey,  othe  (maffeyth,  S.}-    Mtdinsfidiui.—Premp.  Parv. 

FIE  [fuy,  faa'y],  c  i.  To  curse ;  to  cry  shame  on.  Rare  now 
in  this  sense,  except  in  the  common  phrases,  "  Fie  upon  thee  I " 
"  Oh  fie!" — i.  e.  shame. 

Fv.     Vaih,  nuha  (»»a,  r.).—Pr<>mp.  Parv. 
but  I  leie  to  ]ou  that  ecb  man  that  ii  wrooth  to  hii  brothir,  »chal  b«  gilli  to 
doom,  and  be  'pax  aeilh  to  his  brothir^,  ichal  b«  gilti  to  the  oonnMil ; 

WjkH/,  Mallhew  t.  22. 

and  yym  hut  fellyd  hnre  with  fili  -.fy  on  such  law*  t 


Sir  Ftmmbraa,  L  1578. 
&  >at  wannehtipak  of  oyttendom.  How  be  i^te  ftj^ufr  bar-on. 

A  1.  5443- 
And  soft  onto  himself  he  sayed.    Fit 
Upoo  a  lord  thai  will  haTC  no  mercy. 

Chauctr,  Kni^itt  Tale,  1.  1775. 

FIELD  [vecTil,  fee'ul],  sb.  This  word  is  rarely  used  alone.  An 
enclosure  is  [u  vwul  u  graewn,]  a  field  of  ground. 

[Aan  ee  u-fiin-eesh  dhikee  vee-ulv.  graewn  naut  ect?]  have  you 
not  finished  that  field  not  yet  ? 

[Vuul'ur^'tf/,]  fallow  field — 1. 1.  ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

[Lai'  veeul,']  grass  or  pasture  field,  of  sown  or  annual  grasses. 

[Vleks  >«■»/,]  flax  field.  It  is  rare  to  connect ^</</ with  the  crop. 
A  wheat-field  would  be  [u  pees  u  wait ;  pees  u  baar'lee ;  pees  u 
taenidees,  pees  u  tuurmuts,  pees  u  rae-up,]  piece  of  wheat ;  &c 

,  FIERY-TAIL  [vuyuree-taa-yul],  ib.  The  Redstart.  Ste  Lady- 
RED-TAii.    Phtemaira  mtutlla. 

FIFTY-SIX,  sb.    See  V1VTY-21X. 

FIG  [fig],  J;^.   Common  pudding  raisin.  (Always.)  5»Douch-fio, 

FIGGY-PUDDING  [fig-ee-puud-n],  sb.  The  ordinary  name  for 
plum-pudding.     Also  a  biOced  batter  pudding  with  raisins  in  iL 

FIGURE  [fig'ur],  sb.    Resemblance,  likeness. 
[Uur-z  dhu  vuur-ee  fig-ur  uv  ur  mau-dhur,]  she  is  the  very  image 
of  her  mother. 

FIGURY  [fig-uree],  v.  i.    To  cypher ;  to  do  sums  of  figures. 
[Ytie'  plai'z  vur  raku  ut  anp' ;  aay  Vaz'nfig'uree  zu  wnul-z-aumj 
you  please  to  reckon  it  up ;  I  cannot  cypher  as  well  as  some  (people). 
[Kaa-pikl  bwuuy-  Wxfig-ureetl  capital  boy  at  cyphering. 
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I  don't  zee  no  good  in  zo  much  larnin.  Zo  long's  anybody  can 
raid  thei  Bible  an'  vrite  a  leedle,  an'  figu/y  'nough  vor  to  reckon  up 
ther  money,  'tis  a  plenty.  Inererdid'n  have  but  a  quarter's  schoolin, 
an'  then  I  was  a  put  to  woric,  an'  thank  the  Lord,  I  be  all  so  well  off's 
zome  o'  they  hot  do  zim  they  do  know  20  much. 

FILDEVARE  [vdl-divaeuree,  vtU'vae-uree,  viil-eevae-ur],  sb. 
The  fieldfare.     Dsrdus  pilaris. 

Fkldefakb,  byrde  (reUare,  P.).    Ruriicut.—Promp.  Pam, 


TusLi :  C  a  T^nuh,  or  PUUifiirt.—Ci>tgna>e. 
Feldi/are,  a  byrde. — Palsgrave. 

FILE  [fuyul],  V.  t.    To  defile  (emph.,  hence/  sharp). 
[Ee  oa-n  fuyul  ee'z-zuul  wai  gwai'n  dhur,  will  ur  ?  ]  he  will  not 
defile  himself  by  going  there,  will  he  ? 

FILE,  sb.  and  v.    Used  by  smiths.     Alvra3rs  pron.  [vuyul]. 

FILE,  sb.  and  v. — as  to^  bills  on  affile.    Always  pron.  [fuy-ul]. 

FILT  [f)ill],  sb.     Filth :  epithet  for  a  dirty  person. 
[Yu  ^■aitfiil-t,  yde  !]  you  great  filth,  you  I 
[Yu  duur-tee^A  yde  I  Ifeok  tu  yurpeen-ee  I]  you  dirty  filth,  yon  I 
look  at  your  pinafore  ! 

FILTRY  [fill-tree],  sb.  Litter,  rubbish.  Used  very  commonly 
to  express  any  mixture  or  foreign  substance ;  as  in  corn  ot  seed, 
mixed  with  other  seeds,  dirt,  or  other  matter, 

[Vuur'ee  plaa'yn  saam-pl  u  kauTn ;  u  suyt  u  fultrte  een  ut,]  very 
plain  ((.  e,  bad)  sample  of  wheat ;  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  in  it 
Conveys  no  such  idea  3&_filth.     Cemp.  Deviltry. 

FIND  [vuyn],  r.  /.  i.  To  maintain ;  to  protect ;  to  support ; 
to  provide  with  food. 

They  don't  low  me  but  dree  and  zixpence  a  wik,  and  that  id'n 
much  vor  to  lodge  xa^find  and  mend  a  gurt  hard  boy  like  he. 


for  )f&  wolen  not  itire  riche  men  to  fynde  pore  children  able  of  wilt,  and 
Irnynee  10  (Cole  for  to  Icnie,  but  to  fptae  pronae  prestis  at  horn  to  crie  &xte  in 
)«  chirdie  in  ujtte  of  >e  woikL  H>r^,  Weirki,  p.  1 76. 
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Ac  faantikvnes  sad  Tooles :  Pe  whiche  fanten  Inwytt, 
Frcndes  schuldenj^uuEm  hem  :  and  Tiro  folye  kcpe. 

Fia-]  Flffm,  XI.  183. 


3.  A  very  common  expression  of  contempt  for  man,  beast,  or 
thing  is : 

,[Wuy  aay  wtid-n  vuyn  un,]  why,  I  would  not  find  him ! — ut. 
if  he  or  it  came  in  my  way  derelict  and  to  be  had  for  taking  I 
would  not  appropriate. 

Call  thick  there  a  knive,  why  I  widn  viri  un! — equivalent  to 
"  would  not  pick  it  up  in  the  road." 

A  man,  speaking  of  another  as  a  lazy  good-for-nought,  said :  "  He 
idn  a-wo'th  his  lalt;  why  I  widn  vtn'  un." — Dec.  13,  1886. 

This  saytug  very  well  illustrates  the  lax  notions  held  by  peasantry 
generally  on  the  question  oi  trover. 

IVu^ndeens  kce'peenz,]  findings  keepings,  is  the  commonest 
of  saymgs,  and  nearly  the  rule  of  action. 

FIND-FAULT  [vuyn-faul],  si.    A  scold ;  a  grumbler. 
Tidn  no  good,  do  hot  'ee  will,  you  can't  never  plase  thick  there 
old  vind-faut.    (Very  com.) 


FINE  [fuyn,  fuyndur,  fuyndees],  aij.  Affected;  stuck  up; 
proud,     {fi  always  inserted  in  comp.  and  super.)     See  V>  \. 

QUur-z  Vx  fuyn  vur  tu  mdl'kee,  uur  mus  ae--u  pee-an'ee,  aay 
spooniz  1]  she  is  too  proud  to  milk,  she  must  have  a  piano,  I 
suppose ! 

I  nivrer  leed  ^foultrdtn, 
Th'  vish  wit  all  za  vuU  o*  play  1 

PuimoH,  KusHc  Sttttia,  p.  16. 

FINE  [fuyn],  ad/.  Clear,  transparent,  limpid — applied  to  any 
liquid. 

This  yer  cider's  so  thick's  puddle,  can't  get  \tjine  no  how. 
But  now,  ta.  zoon's  the  wauder's  tuniin_j(fu>. 
An'  giitin'  low,  I'll  b«  a  famious  time : 

Fitlinan,  Rustic  Skdchei,  p.  45. 

FINE  DRAW  [fai-n,  or  fuyn  draa],  v.  t.    To  exa^ieratc. 
[Dhik  dhae'ur    stoa'ur-z   tu  fain   u-draa'd,]    that   story  is   too 
fine-drawn — i.  e.  grossly  exaggerated.     Comp.  the  slang  "  Draw 
it  mild." 

FINE-DRAWING  [fuyn-draueen],  sb.  Tech.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  sorts  of  long  or  combing  wool,.soTled  out  of  the  fleece. 
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FINGERS  [vingiirz],  sb.  Foxglove.  (Com.)  Digitalis 
purpurea. 

like  (ImoEt  to  finger  staUtes,  whereof  it  tooke  bis  name  DigUalit. 

Gtrard,  p.  S9.    . 

FINNIKJN  [fiin'iteen],  adj.  Minute  and  intricate  as  applied 
to  a  piece  of  work.  TriBing,  petty,  as  applied  to  character.  Ste 
Fiddling, 

'Tis  zfinnikin  sort  of  a  job,  but  there,  must  put  up  way  it,  I  spose. 

There  idn  nort  like  a  man  about'n — he's  Xoo  Jinnikin  like,  same's 
a  old  'oman. 

FIR-BOB  [vuur-baub],  si.    A  fir-cone. 

FIRE  [vuyur ;  emphatic,  fuyur],  v.  To  discharge  any  kind  of 
missile ;  to  shoot — in  this  sense  the  word  is  emphatic,  and  hence 
always  sounded  with  sharp/;  vhWeJire  as  a  sb.  is  always  vire. 

He  fired  at  the  rooks  with  his  bow  and  anow. 

"  Fire  hard  1 "  is  a  common  cry  of  boys  when  playing  at  marbles. 

[Plai'z-r,  dhik  bwuuy  kips  aanfuyureen  u  skwuur't  aul  oavur  dhu 
maa-ydnz,]  please,  sir,  that  boy  keeps  on  firing  a  squirt  all  over  the 
girls. 

FIRE-NEW  [vuyur-nEie"],  adj.  Quite  new;  brand-new;  new 
from  the  fire  of  the  smith — hence  new  from  any  maker.    As  : 

[U  vuyur^iie  aat,]  a  fire-new  hat. 

[U  vuyur-nOe  s^ot  u  kloa'uz,]  a  fire-new  suit  of  clothes. 

Brand-ruw  is  never  heard  in  the  dialect. 

Yon  should  then  have  accosted  her,  and  with  some  excellent  jests  fire-new 
from  the  mint,  vou  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumbness. 

Tivelfih  Night,  III.  u. 
FIRE-STONE  [vuyur-stoa-un],  sb.     Flint. 

I  can  mind  hon  wadn  nort  vor  to  strik  a  light  way  but  th'  old- 
larshin  teender-box,  way  a  steel  and  a  vire-stone. 
Tis  'most  all  vtre-stones  up  'pon  Welli'ton  Hill, 

FvYR.  Stone,  for  to  smyte  wylhe  fyre.     Fxaris,  U  G.  i'«  laoi,  vdfiieare. 

Promp.  Paro. 

FIRING  [vuyureen],  sb.     Fuel.     Only  applied   to  wood.    In 

local  advertisements  of  farmers  for  labourers  we  constantly  see, 

"good  house  and  gard  en,  ^nn^  for  cutting — >.  tf.  that  fuel  maybe 

had  for  the  trouble  of  cutting. 

FIRKIN  [vuur'keen],  sb.  The  small  keg  in  which  labourers 
carry  their  daily  allowance  of  cider — holding  usually  three  pints. 
They  are  made  in  various  la^er  sizes,  and  are  then  distinguished 
as  two-quart,  dree-quait,  or  vower-quart  virkin,  &c,  according  to 
capacity.     As  a  measure  of  quantity ^i(«  is  unltnown, 

Plaiz,  mum,  Jan  Snell  've  zend  me  in  way  his  virkin,  tnaister  zaid 
how  he  nas  to  be  a-villed  [agee'un,]  again. 

Fyrttn,  a  lytell  vessel-— /Utile. — Paligravi, 
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FIRM  [fuuTm],  si.    i.  A  bench ;  a  form.    (Always.) 
3.  The  form  or  seat  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

Form  is  thus  pronounced  only  when  used  in  the  above  senses ; 
when  it  signifies  shape  or  rule  it  is  alvmys /aurm,  as  in  lit.  £ng. 

FIRST  ALONG  [faust  ulau-ng],  adv.  At  the  beginning,  and  for 
some  time  after.     (Very  com.) 

Well,  Jim,  how's  your  son  gettin  on  up  to  Lon'on  ? 

Au  I  no  gurt  things ;  they  do'd  very  well  Jitst  along,  but  now  I 
count  they'd  be  all  so  well  home  here. 

FIT  [flit],  adj.    Used  peculiarly  in  different  senses.     As; 

I  was  that  a-tired  I  was^/  to  drap. 

[Aay  wuz/ui-  tu  brai'k  mee  nak-  dhu  laa's  tuy-m  wee  wuz  dhae'ur,] 
I  was  very  nearly  breaking  my  neck  the  last  time  we  were  there. 

[Wee  wuz  aul/ji/-  tu  staart,]  we  were  all  ready  to  start. 

[Bad'T/^f  yiie-d  u-buyd  aum-,]  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
had  stayed  at  home. 

Better  Ji( — L  e.  it  would  be  more  suitable  or  desirable,  is  a  very 
common  phrase. 

[Dbai  bee-US  bae'un jU^,]  those  beasts  are  not  sufficiently  fatted. 

[Uar  wuz  /Hi-  tu  kee-ul-n,]  she  was  ready  to  At7i  Aim — L  e.  so 
enraged  as  to  be  ready. 

I  was  that  mad  way  un,  I  was  Jii  t'  hat  -n  down. 

FITCH  [fiich],  J*.    The  only  name  for  the  polecat. 

[Staenk's  lig  u_^feA,]  stinks  like  a  polecat  This  is  the  climax  of 
bad  smells.    See  Vary. 

Called  fitchew  by  Shakespeare.  See  Troilus  and  Cres,  V.  i.,  and 
Othello,  IV.  L 

Fissan.    k  fiich,  or  fulmart, — Cotgrave. 
A  Fitch,  or  Fulmate,     PitcisfiisoH. — Sktrwood. 

FITTY.     Su  VlTTY. 

FLAGGY  [vlagee],  adj.    Flabby,  limp. 

FLAIL  [vlaa'yul],  sb.  Among  genuine  peasants  this  word  ia 
only  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  thrashing  implement  (Drashle,  q.  v.). 
It  IS  the  short,  thick  club  with  which  the  blow  is  struck,  having  a 
raw-hide  loop  fastened  by  a  thong  at  one  end,  through  which  the 
middle  bind  (q.  v.)  passes,  and  so  connects  it  with  the  cafel  and 
handstiek.    The  following  shows  how  old  these  names  are : 

A  Flaylb  iflagellum,  Iribulus,  tribulum  vd  tribula : 


Trei  Iribuli  paries  miQuientum,  cappa,  flageUum, 

Mantitenlum,  «,  bandstafTc  ;  capfio,  a  cape, 

Fhgtllum,  A  swewiUe  (swivel).  1483.     Cath.  Ang. 
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Csppe  o{^flayle — liuse  dun  ^•ua.s.—Paligravt. 
Faitonres  for  tere  lier-of  ■  flowea  in-to  bernes, 
And  Sapten  on  wiSaflayla  '  Tram  morwe  lil  eueo. 

Piers  Plewmtut,  B.  VI.  i86l 

FLAM  [Saam],  sb.  A  jesting  lie;  a  deception;  a.  cxasa;  a 
stuffing  up.     See  FuM-FLAH. 

[Kaum  naew  !  noa'nn  u  yur  ftaam\  lat-s  noa'  dhu  rai'ts  oa  ut,] 
osme  now  I  none  of  your  cramming,  let  us  know  the  rights  of  it. 

FLANK  [flangk,  vlangk],  ih.    A  spark  of  tire.    See  Blank. 
*Twas  a  mercy  sure  'nough  totber  rick  had-n  a-catcht — the  vlanks 
iras  blowin  all  over  the  place. 

For  ol )«  wrecchednesse  of  [lis  worlde,  and  w[ckede  dedis 
Fire^  as  t.fltnkt  ai  fuyr,  yix.  fut  a-myde  temese, 
And  deide  for  a  drop  of  water.— /^'frj  Hms.  vil.  334. 
The  rayn  nieled  adaon,  ridlande  takke. 
Of  It^tfiaunket  of  fyr  and  flakes  of  soufre. 

Early  Alliterativi  Peems,  Clcanmas,  1.  953. 

FLANNEN  [flan-een],  it.    Flannel ;  also  made  of  flannel 
[17  pees  yxflan'een  vur  tu  maek  u  Jlarreen  shuurt,]  a  piece  of 
flanoel  to  make  a  flannel  shirt.     (Usual.) 

FTAPnirK    ([flaa>dik].     ) 

FLAP-DOCK  V^'I^^"'']'  r*-    The  foxglove— A5*«/«. 
( [flaapidauk],  ) 

"Like  a  dumldary  m  a  flappydock,"  is  a  common  simile  to 
describe  a  busy,  bustling,  fussy,  noisy  person. 

FLAP-GATE  [flaap'-gee-ut],  sb.  A  small  gate  swinging  without 
fastenings    between    two    posts,   across  a  footpath-— called    also 


FLAP-JACK  [flaup'-Jaak],  sb.    A  pancake ;    a  fritter — more 
usually  an  apple-turnover. 


See  Notes  to  John  Russell's  Soke  of  Nurture  (Fumivall),  p.  au. 
FLAPPERS  [flaap-ari],  ib.     Clappers  for  frightening    birds. 
The  loose  parts  are  generally  called  the  flappers,  while  the  entire 
implement  including  the  handle  is  "a  pair  o'  clappers." 

FI^RY  [vlae'uiee],  v.i.  Of  a  candle — to  burn  wastefully,  as- 
io  a  strong  draught     Of  a  fire — to  blaze  up. 

Jim,  look  zee  how  the  can'l  do  vlary — put  vast  the  winder. 

Hon  th'  old  linhay  catched,  we  zeed  twadn  no  good  vor  to  try* 
to  do  nOTt ;  and  my  eyes  I  how  he  did  vltay,  sure  'nough  ! 

FLASK  [flaa"s(k],  sb.  The  large  oval  basket  used  for  linen  by 
all  washerwomen-^ofteQ  called  a  [kloa'z^aav]. 
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FLASKET  [flaa-skut],  jA  The  same  as  the  flask.  The  two 
names  seem  to  be  used  quite  indifferently. 

[U  flaas  u  kloa'uz],  or  [u  ftaaskut  u  kioa'uz],  would  each  mean 
a  basket  (of  the  conventional  kind)  of  linen. 

Bannt ;  f.  A  Maund,  Hamper,  FlasJttI,  or  griai  bankit. —  C^gravt, 
A  Flasket  :  Bannt,  hamt,  Manrquin,  Mamie. — Sheraiaod. 

FLAT  [flaat],  sb.  An  oblong,  fiat-shaped,  covered  basket,  used 
chiefly  for  packing  fresh  butter  or  other  provisions  for  market 

FLAX  [vlek's],  sb.  i.  Always  so  pronounced.  Formerly  it  was 
very  much  cultivated  in  this  district,  and  most  farms  still  have 
one  or  more  deep  pools  called  \yleks'^A\i\,  in  which  the  flax  was 
steeped.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  old  buildings  or  sheds 
called  Ivlei'-shaups,}  flax-shops,  in  which  the  flax  was  hackled 
or  "dressed." 

2.  sb.    The  fur  of  hare  or  rabbit  when  detached  from  the  skin. 

3.  V,  t.  To  rub  off  the  fur — applied  to  hare  or  rabbit;  to 
wound.     When  harriers  come  to  a  "check,"  it  is  common  to  hear; 

[Yuur  uur  waint  auTi I  uur  vleksl  urzuul-  gwain  drlie  dhee'uz 
yuur  gee-ut,]  here  she  went  on  I  she  flaxed  herself  going  through 
this  gate. 

Thick  rabbit  was  &-vlext  ter'ble — I  count  11  die. 

I  zeed  thick  hare  was  Zrvlext,  but  I  did'n  reckon  you'd  a-kill'd'n. 

FLEED  [flee-d],  sb.  The  thin  membrane  of  fat  covering  the 
intestines,  more  usually  called  the  kircfur  (q.  v.). 

FLEET  [fleet,  vleet],  adj.     Exposed  in  situation— the  oppoate 
otlew  (q.  v.). 
[Tiiz  u  vlat  plaenis  pun  taap  u  dhik  naap,]  it  is  an  exposed 

place  on  the  top  of  that  hilL 

FLEET  [vleet],  sb.    The  exposed  pact ;  unsheltered  utuation. 
[Waut-s  laf  dhee  au-s  rait-li  dhu  vleet  vauni?]  why  hast  left  tliy 
horse  right  in  the  unsheltered  spot  i 

FLESH-MEAT  [vlaar-sh-mait],  sb.  Animal  food— butcher's 
meat,  in  distinction  from  "  green-meat "  or  "  dry-meat." 

[Dhik  dhaeur  duug  auf  t-av  u  beet  u  vlaarsk-mavt,  uuls  y{ie 
oan  niiv'ur  git-n  aup  een  kundee'shuo,]  that  dog  ought  to  have 
some  animal  food,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  him  into  condition. 

FLICK  [Rik],  sb.  i.  The  fat  of  a  pig  which  surrounds  the 
kidneys,  and  which  is  always  melted  down  for  laid. 

The  word  is  not  used  for  the  similar  fat  of  other  animals. 

3.  A  very  familiar  epithet — as  "Come  on,  o\i flick" 

3.  V.  To  fleck;  to  bespatter— used  especially  with  mud.    "He- 
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was  fikked   all    over"  would    at   once   be  understood    he  was 
bespattered  with  tiiud. 

4.  A  peculiar  stroke  with  a  whip  or  pliant  stick.  The  blow 
is  given  with  a  jerk  and  withdrawn  with  a  jerk. 

FLICKERMEAT  [flikiinnai-t],  sb.  Spoon-meat,  such  as 
grwl,  luhitepof,  junket. 

Doctor,  can't  ee  low  me  a  little  bit  o'  somethin?  I  be  proper 
a-tired  o'  this  \va&  fiickermeat. 

FLIGHTY  [fluy-tee],  adj.  Applied  to  girls;  unsteady;  of 
doubtful  character — not  quite  so  bad  as^  (q.  v.). 

FLIM-FLAM  [Aiim-flaam],  ib.  and  adj.    Idle  talk ;  nonsens& 
Don't   thee  tell  up  no  such  jlimjlam  stufT,  else  nobody  ont 
never  harky  to  thee,  nif  ever  thee-s  a-got  wit  vor  to  tell  sense. 
TliU  it  %  ^ceXT  fiiin-fiam.~Bauan.  and  FUl.  IMik  Fr.  L.  II.  uL 


Ay,  Ihes  es  Jo  Hosegood's  fiim-jiam.  .  .  .  No,  no :  tes  none  of  Jo 
lloa^pod'sJKin-JIam  ;  but  lo  tha  crime  o'  tba  Covnlnr  goth. 

Sx.  Staid,  p.  96,  I.  505. 

FLING  [fling],  sb.  Spell  of  folly  or  dissipation ;  freedom  from 
restraint.  The  reason  given  for  girls  preferring  almost  any 
occupation  to  domestic  service  is : 

[Dhai  kaan  ae'u  dhur^w^,]  they  cannot  have  their  fling — i.e. 
they  are  liable  to  restraint 

[Ec  ul  bee  aul  rai't  ugeeiin  aa'dr-v  uaeud  liz  ji'ng,^  he  will 
be  all  right  again  after  (he)  has  had  out  his  spell  of  drunkenness. 

FLIP  [fliip],  lb.  I.  A  blow  from  the  linger  suddenly  let  slip 
from  the  thumb ;  also  the  simple  action  of  letting  slip  the  linger, 
and  hence  the  common  saying,  "  I  don't  care  a  jlip,"  equivalent 
to  a  "  snap  of  the  fingers." 

FylUj^  with  ones  fjTtffs—<hkjt4en«de. — Faltgravt. 

3.  A  stroke  with  a  whip,  or  anything  pliant,  that  can  give  a  sharp, 
stinging  hit.     Same  as  Flick  4. 

[U  flip  uv  u  gig-wuoi>-l  kec'nl  u  snae'uk,]  a  stroke  of  a  gig-whip 
will  kill  a  snake. 

FLIP  [fliip],  adj.    Pliant,  flexible.    Same  as  Limber. 

[U/ii/-  stik]  is  a  pliant  stick. 

The  common  word  to  express  the  opposite  of  rigid.  Of  a 
fishing-rod  it  would  be  said : 

[Dhik-s  tu  stdf-— ee  lid-n  flif-  unuuf-,]  that  one  is  too  stiff,  he 
is  not  pliant  enough. 
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FLIP  [fliip],  V.  t.  I.  To  discharge  a  marble  or  other  missile 
with  the  thumb.   A  "  toss  "  is  usually  made  by  fiipping  up  the  coin, 

3.  To  suddenly  and  forcibly  disengage  either  finger  from  the 
thumb.  As  "\a  flip  a  boy's  ears;"  "Xafiip  water" — i.e.  to  dip  a 
finger  in  water  and  then  sprinkle  it— t  e.  to  discharge  it  by  lettmg 
the  finger  go  suddenly  from  the  thumb. 

3.  V.  I.    To  move  quickly ;  to  hasten. 

Come,  look  sharp  an^flip  along. 

FLIRTIGIG  tfluurteegig],  ib.  Epithet  for  a  girl.  (Com.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  gigUt,  but  rather  implying  lewdness.  The 
word  scarcely  means  zvanton,  but  certainly  carries  reproach  for 
light  conduct. 

I  never  didn  yur  nort  by  her,  but  her  always  was  a  bit  of  &flirtigig 
like. 

FLISK  [fliiskj,  V.  t.  To  sprinkle  in  the  form  of  spray — as  by 
shaking  a  wet  cloth.  The  meaning  is  very  finely  shaded ;  neither 
splash  nor  sprinkle  convey  the  idea,  which  implies  some  force 
in  the  propelling.  The  wetting  would  be  that  of  gentle  spray 
or  mist,  although  it  might  be  projected  with  considerable  force. 
I  have  never  heard  the  word  in  connection  with  syringe,  and 
squirt  is  altogether  wide. 

A  person  standing  within  reach  of  the  spray  of  a  waterfall  might 
be  said  to  hiflisked  all  over ;  splashed  would  not  apply  to  this  case, 

FLITTER  [vliitTir],  v.  and  sh.    Flutter,  agitate. 

FLITTERMENT  [vldfurmunt],  sb.  State  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

Why,  mother,  hot  ailth  ee  ?  you  be  all  to  Aflitterment. 

Keep  thyzul  quiet,  why  thee  art  all  to^flitterment! — thee  ort'n 
the  fust  that  ever  was  a  married,  's'now !  (dost  know  !) 

FLITTERMOUSE  [vWfurmuws],  sb.   The  bat.    See  Leathkw 

BIRD. 


Ratepkhade  :  A  But,  Rtarmeutt,  or  Flickermome.— OsS'uw^ 
A  FLrrrskUOUSE,  or  Rearmouse.     Chatve-iouris. — Shrrwood, 
FLITTERS  [vldfurz],  sb.     Tatters. 

[Broa-kt  mee  oa-1  jaa-kut  aul  tu  vluturs^  tore  my  old  jacket  all 
in  tatters. 

This  word  would  never  be  used  to  express  r^ — i.  e.  the 
material  of  paper — but  rather  the  quality  olrttgged. 

FLOAT,  or  FLOATER  [floa'ut,  floaiitur],  sb.  A  cart  having  the 
axle  "cranked  down,"  so  that  though  the  wheels  are  high  the 
body  is  very  near  the  ground. 
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FLOOD-GATE  [vldd-, or  vluud--geeut],  rf.  A  gate  hung  upon 
a  pole  across  a  stream,  so  that  in  flood-time  It  rises  and  falls  by 
floating  on  the  water.  Its  puqiose  is  not  to  obstruct  the  water, 
but  to  prevent  cattle  passing  when  the  water  is  low.  The  ancient 
Jhed'gaie,  unlilce  the  modem,  was  to  control  the  water. 

Flodkcatb  of  a  mylle.    Sine^ocUariHm.—Premf.  Barv. 

FLOOK  [fl^k,  vlfeok],  j*.  The  parasite  which  causes  the  eoe 
in  sheep  by  eating  away  the  liver.  It  is  quite  flat,  shaped  like  a 
flounder,  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
{distema  hefatiea). 

Flooke,  a.  kynde  lifXt^s—lyinaiiJt. — /itUgrave, 

FLOP  [flaup],  s6.    Flap. 

Plaise,  sir,  wants  a  •a.vn  flop  to  the  vowl-'ouse  winder. 

FLOP  [flaup,  vlaup],  adv. 

[Vaal  daewn _/?««/,]  fell  down  plump." 

FLOP  [flaup],  V.  t.    To  flap. 

I  yeard-ny?o/  his  wings. 

FLOP-HAT  [flaup-aaf],  si'-  A  broad-brimmed  hat,  whether  of 
straw  or  other  material.  The  term  would  not  be  applied  to  a 
modem  clerical  hat,  of  the  straight  stiff- brim  kind. 

FLOPPY  [flaupee],  adj.     Muddy,  sloppy. 
[Yiie  ul  vuyn  dhu  roa'ud  muyn  fiaup-ee,  aay  vrakn,]  you  will 
find  the  road  very  sloppy,  I  reckon. 

FLOP-TAILED  COAT  [flaup-taayul  koa-ut],  sb.  The  conven- 
tional "John  Bull"  coat,  the  father  of  the  modern  dress-coat. 
It  is  stilt  to  be  seen  in  many  a  village  church  with  its  high  stiff 
collar  and  brass  buttons.  This  name  is  also  given  to  an  ordinary 
dress-coat. 

[Yuung  mae'ustur-zD-goo  u-koo"urteen,  aay  spooTiz,  u  staartiid 
oaf*  een  Uz  flaup-taayul  koa-ut^  young  master  is  gone  courting, 
I  suppose,  he  started  off  in  his  swallow-tailed  coaL 

FLOWETTER  [fluwstur],  si.  i.  Fluster,  confusion,  agitation, 
blushing. 

[Z^*n-z  uur  zeed-n,  uur  wuz  aul  oa"vur  een  \ifluwsfur,1  (as)  soon 
as  she  saw  him,  she  was  all  over  in  a  fluster. 

3.  V.    Used  chiefly  in  the /. /i»W.    [U^uiCJ/bn^]  agitated. 

I  was  that  there  z-flowstir'd,  I  could'n  spake,  nif  twas  to  save  my 
live. 

FLOWSTERMENT  [fluwsfurmunt],  s6.  A  state  of  confusion, 
agitation,  &c. 

You  never  didn  zee  nobody  in  no  yis  flowstermtnfs  he  was,  hon 
maister  xx&&  o'  un  hot  he'd  a-got  in  his  t»g. 
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FLUMMERY  [fluamiiree],  jJ.     Flattery ;  cajolery ;  idle  talk. 
[Ee  dijd-n  main  noanirt,  'twuz  uun-ee  mz /luumuree{\  he  did  not 
mean  anything,  it  was  only  his  (lattery.     Same  as  Fliu-flam. 

FLUMMIX  [fluum'iks],  sb.  and  v.  To  agitate;  to  confuse; 
to  frighten. 

A  person  caught  in  any  improper  action  would  be  described 
as  [au'l  ibe  Mfiuum'iks] — i.  e.  all  in  confusion. 

FLUSH  [vlish],  adj.     t.  Fledged. 

[Dhai  drish-ez-1  bee  vlUh  giin  Ziln'dee,]  those  thrushes  will  be 
fledged  by  Sunday. 

3.  Even;  level;  without  projection.     (Technical.) 

FLUSHET  [flishut,  vlish'ut],  sb.    Freshet  or  flood  id  a  brook. 
There  was  a  proper  flishet  in  our  water  a  Vriday,  vor  all  we 
ad'n  a  got  no  rain  here. 

FLY  [fluy])  adj.    Light  in  character — impudka. 

FLY  [vluy],  V.  i.     To  chap — spoken  of  the  skin  of  the  hands. 

[Dhiish  yuur  ween  du  maek  lin'eebaudeez  an'z  vluy  tuurnibl,] 
this  wind  makes  one's  hands  chap  very  much. 

[Blaeumd  !  eef  muy  an'z  baeun  n-vluyd  aul  tu  peesez]  (I'll  be) 
blamed  I  if  my  hands  are  not  chapped  all  to  pieces, 

FLY  ABROAD  [vluy  ubroaud],  v.  i.  To  become  chapped 
with  cold  wind.     Same  as  Fly.     (Very  com.) 

FOB  [feub],  sb.    Froth,  foam.     (Usual  word.) 

[Kau'm naew, mtls'us, dhilsh  yuur oan dde',  t-ez  aa'f  oa  Mt faub'^ 
come  now,  mistress,  this  won't  do,  it  is  half  of  it  (the  beer)  froth. 

A  man  describing  the  effects  of  a  storm,  said  : 

[Aay  zeed  guurt  muumps  u  fau6'  zu  baeg-z  u  buuk-ut,  u-kaard 
moonir-n  ttic  muyuld,]  I  saw  great  mumps  of  (sea)  foain  as  large  as 
a  bucket,  carried  more  than  two  miles. 

FOBBY  [faub-ee],  v.  i.    To  froth ;  to  foam. 
Aay  ziim  t-ez  g^'d,  haun  du  faubu  wuul,]  I  Eancy  it  is  good, 
when  (it,  i.  e.  the  beer,)  froths  well. 

FOCE  [fooTis],  V.    To  force ;  to  compel 
[Aay  wuz  w-foo-us  tbe,  wur  aay  wild'  ur  noa-,]  I  was  compelled, 
whether  I  would  or  na 

FOCE-PUT  [fooTis-puuf],  phr.  Left  without  alternative; 
compelled. 

[Haut  kn  lin-eebaa'dee  diie-,  neef  dhai  bee  fwus-puut"  T\  what 
can  one  di^  if  there  is  no  alternative? 

[Foo-us-puuf-t  noa  chanys,]  "  force-put  is  no  choice,"  is  a  common 
saying. 
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FOG  [vaug3,  s6.  The  long  grass  in  pastures  which  the  cattle 
refuse.  This  is  fog  while  green,  and  ient,  or  as  we  call  it  bau-nut, 
when  dry.    Ste  Bonnet. 

He  farei  forth  on  alle  iaatt,  figse  wal)  his  mete, 
&  etc  a;  AS  B  horce  when  erbes  were  faJlen. 

Eariy  AUiteratiiie  PotiHj,  Cltannas,  1,  1683. 
FOG-EARTH  [vaug--aeth],  r*.     Peat,  bog-*arth.     See  Zoo. 

FOG-GRASS  [vaug'-graa-s],  si.  Coarse  sedgy  grass  such  as  grows 
in  wet  places.     The  distinction  is  kept  between  j^^  and  fog-grass. 

FOIL  [fauyul],  v.  t.  and  /.  Hunting.  A  deer  is  said  to  foil 
when  he  retraces  his  steps  over  the  same  track.  The  scent,  or  the 
ground,  are  said  to  be  /oi/edyiben  other  deer  than  the  hunted  one 
have  crossed  the  scent 

FOLKS  [voaks],  si.    Workpeople,     (Usual  term.) 

[Wuur  bee  aul  dhu  tk>ais  f  ]  where  are  all  the  workpeople  ? 

""       "        '  ■  . .    .  jj  win,  but  there  idn  very  much 

FOND  [fau-n(d],  aJ/.  i.  Silly.  Applied  to  old  people  become 
childish. 

[Dhu  poo'ur oa'l  mae*un-z u-kaum  praupTir_^w«  luyk,]  the  poor 
old  man  is  become  quite  silly  like. 


and  Joobsmde,  Thou  hut  spoke  as  oon  of  Ihe^fui/wvminen; 

IVjvlif,  yoi  ii.  10.     See  also  A  liiL  17. 
Tell  these  tad  women 
Tis  fond  to  wail  ioentable  strokes, 
As  'lis  to  lai^  at  them.  Cariolanui,  IV.  t. 

Frav  do  not  mock  m^ 
I  am  a  very  fooliih,  fond  old  man.       ATxf  Zair,  IV.  vii. 

2.  Pleased  with ;  having  a  liking  for. 
1161*5  terr'ble  fond  of  a  drap  o'  gin. 

■  FOOL-TOAD  [ftol-toa-udj  Epithet  of  abuse— one  of  the  very 
commonest,  implying  stupidity. 

I  have  heard  men,  boys,  horses,  oxen,  and  dogs  called  by  this 
name. 

FOOT-CHAIN  [v&if-chai-n],  si.  The  chain  or  drail  connecting 
the  sull  with  the  bodkin  or  draught-bar,  by  means  of  the  copse  or 
clevis.    'Vh.z  foot-chain  has  to  bear  the  entire  force  of  the  draught 


FOOTING  [vfeofeen],  sb.    A  kind  of  tax  levied  by  workmen 
upon  a  new  band  whether  apprentice  or  not     See  Colt-ale. 
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If  a  gentleman  takes  up  a  tool  and  begins  to  do  a  little  of  the 
work,  whether  farming  or  handicraft,  it  is  quite  usual  for  one  of  the 
men  to  go  and  wipe  his  shoes  with  his  sleeve  or  cap;  this  is  the 
fonn  of  asking  for  Xhe  footing. 

FOOTS  [vfeots],  sh.  pi.    Dregs,  sediment. 

This  here  cyder  'ont  suit  me,  there's  to  much  voots  in  it 

FOOT-UP  [vfeot -aup],  v.  t.    To  underpin.    Arck. 

[Dhik  wau'l-d  shoaT  tde  u  km  daewn  neef  wee  ad-n  w-^t-n  aup 
wuul,]  that  wall  would  (have  been)  sure  to  come  down,  if  we  had 
not  well  underpinned  it 

FOOTY  [vtot-ee],  adj.    Said  of  oil  or  any  other  fluid  which  has 
become  thick  or  viscous. 
You  'ont  git  nolhin  to  bide  in  thick  joint  zo  well's  a  drap  o' 

vooty  linseed  oil 

FOR  [vur,  emphatic,  vauT-u],  prtp.     i.  See  A.  VIII.  4. 

Usual  before  the  infinitive  of  purpose  instead  of  ia,  espedally 
after  such  words  as  a^/e,  ready,  &c. 

I  bainc  gwain  vor  let  you  hab-m  in  no  such  money. 

Her  idn  able  vor  car-n,  I  tell  ee. 

I  shant  be  ready  vor  go,  's  hour. 

Maister  zend  me  down  vor  tett  ee,  how  he  'ont  be  able  vor  come 
to-night 

[Haut-s  die  dhaat  vawr-uf]  what  didst  thou  do  that  for? 

;ir  God  me  wole  gra<x  sende,  verto  make  mi  diux:begoiie ; 
virr  tniuail  of  )>e  voul  asaut  ■  &  vor  be  was  feble  er, 

Rabert  ef  Cloucaltr,  William  th^  Conqueror,  U.  491,  498. 

3.  Used  after  certain  verbs,  instead  of  of,  or  redundantly.  The 
common  lit.  "  Not  that  I  know  of,"  is  always  [naut,  or  neet-s  aay 
noa'  vaur^  not  as  I  know  for. 

Zu  vaar  voonith-s  aay  kn  tuul  vaur-,  tdd'n  noa  jis  dhing',]  as  far 

as  I  can  say,  it  is  no  such  thing. 

FOR  ALL  [vur  au'l].    Notwithstanding;  in  spite  of,    {Very  com.) 

tier's  a-got  about  again  nice,  thankee,  and  her's  a-go  to  work 

again,  for  all  twadn  but  dree  weeks  agone  come  Vriday,  the  cheel 

was  a-bomd. 

To  hold  ihsl  thine  is  lawrullie, 
fur  Etoutnes  or  fiir  Aatterie. 

Tiater,  Ladder  lo  7%ri/l,  9^. 

FORCHES  [vaur'chiSz].  A  place  at  a  four-cross-way  on  the 
Blackdown  Hills,  parish  of  Clayhidon,  is  called  Forc/iescoraa.  It 
is  at  a  cross-road.  Halliwell  defines  Porches  as  "the  place  where 
two  ways  or  roads  branch  off  from  one."  Devon  (?).  Possibly  the 
definition  is  made  to  lit  the  situation.  Is  there  any  other  Porches 
in  Devon  ?  The  above  is  on  the  boundary  of  Somerset.  Why  not 
Four-ashes  t 
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FORE  [voa-r],  adv.  On,  forward,  foith.  In  the  Hill  district 
this  word  seems  to  be  heaid  in  nearly  every  sentence,  and  often 
redundantly. 

Straight  on  is  [rait  voa-r}.  Yonder  is  [voa-r  dhae'ur].  [Aay 
waint  voa-r-n  zad  liie  un,]  I  went  up  and  said  to  him.  To  a  horse 
wonid  be  said,  [Kap'teen,  voa-r-\x  I]  Captain,  go  or  I  To  a  sheep- 
dog,  Ivoa-rwm/}  go  before  them.  [Keep  voa-r,  voa'r  ytie  kanm 
tu  dhu  vaawur  kraus  wai,]  keep  on,  until  you  come  to  the  four- 
cross-way. 

dest  tha  Ihenk  eea  ded  tcll't 

FORE-DAY  [voaT-dai],  adv.     Before  it  is  light  in  the  morning. 

[Dhee  urt  jis  lig  u  oa-1  ain  M-iwfr-dat',^  thou  art  just  like  an  old 
hen  before  daylight.     {One  of  the  commonest  of  sayings.) 

[Aay  du  mee'un  vui  staart  u  naawur  voa'r-daQ  I  mean  to  start 
an  hour  before  daylight 

FORE-DOOR  [voar-doour],  s».  Front-door.  (Always.) 
[Dhu  voar-doo'ur-z  wuyd  oap,]  the  front  door  is  wide  open. 
Mary,  urn,  somebody's  to  vore-door — i.  e.  at  the  front  door. 

FORE-HAND  PAY  [voaT-an  paay],  ib.  Payment  in  advance. 
A  very  old  proverb  runs, 

\y<>a-r-a\ 
Uibdhi 

FORE-HANDS  [voar-an-z],  adv.     Before-hand;  in  advance. 

[Ee  dhauTt  tie  u-ae-ud  dhik  laut,  bud  aawur  Jan  wuz  voaratft 
wai  un,]  he  thought  to  have  had  that  lot,  but  our  John  was  fore- 
hands with  him — /.  e.  forestalled  him. 

FORE-HEAD  [vaur-eed],  ib.  The  heading  of  a  ploughed 
field ;  the  soil  of  the  margins  of  fields,     (Always  so  called.) 

[Tu  draa  aewt  dhu  vaur-eed] — i.  e.  to  cart  the  soil  of  the  headings 
over  the  field— a  very  usual  operation. 

FORE-HEADED  [voa-r-aidud],  adj.  Headstrong,  wilful, 
obstinate. 

[Dhu  vea'mi'duds  guurt  aj'booTir  livur  aay  zeed,]  the  fore- 
headedest  great  hedge-boar  I  ever  saw.     See  Fore-right. 

FORE-HINDER  [voaT-een-dur],  v.  t.    To  prevent. 
[Dhur  waud-D  noa-urt  tn  voa-r-een-dur  um,]  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them. 
The  implication  is  of  some  obstacle  antecedent. 

FORE-HORSE  [voarau's],  ib.  A  leader— any  horse  in  the 
team  except  the  iharf-hone. 

I  sWI  stay  here  \be/i>ri-it>rse  to  a  itaock.—A/i's  HW,  II.  i. 
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FOREIGNER  [fiiur'inur],  s^.  A  stranger ;  one  from  a  distance 
— no  implication  of  "  beyond  sea,"  as  in  mod.  lit.  Eng. 

Who's  lie  ?     I  zim  a's  s.  foreigner;  never  zeed-n  avore. 

At  Wellington  Board  a  Guardian  remarked  : 

He  don't  belong  to  our  parish,  he's  ^foreigner. — Nov.  25,  1886. 

Railway  servants  speak  of  the  trucks  or  carriages  of  other 
companies  a&  foreign-trucks. — May  5,  1887. 


FORE-MINDED  [voa-r-muyndud],/flr/.  adj.     Predetermined. 
Twadn  no  good  vor  nobody  to  zay  nort ;  could  lee  well  'nough 
the  justices  was  all  o'm  vore-mindtd  about  it. 

FORE-NOONS  [voaT-n^nz],  sh.  pi  A  refreshment  or  light 
repast  taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner — called  also  tla}tn 
a'docks  (q.  v.). 

FORE-PART  [voa-r-pae'urt],  sb.  Front  A  man  in  speaking 
of  the  soil  sticking  to  the  back  of  his  shovel  said  : 

There's  most  so  much  'pon  the  back  o'  un  as  is  'pon  the 
vore-part  o'  un. — Feb.  12,  1881. 

What's  a  do'd  to  thy  nose?  Nif  has'n  a  made  the  vore-part 
o'  thy  head  purtier'n  he  was  avore. 

FORE  PART  OF  THE  HEAD  [voaT  pae-urt  u  dhu  ai'd],  />Sr. 
The  face. 

[Dhai-d  noa  dhee*  lin-ee  plae'us,  dhee  urt  su  puurtee  een  dhu 
zvn'r  pae-urt  u  dhee  ai'd,']  they  would  know  thee  anywhere,  thou 
hast  such  a  pretty  face. 

I  heard  this  compliment  paid  to  a  hideously  ugly  fellow ;  the 
phrase  is  very  common. 

FORE-RIGHT  [voar-ruyt],  adj.  Headstrong;  rashly  Wunder- 
ing;  self-willed.    Same  as  Fore-headed. 

FORE-WENT  [voaT-wai-nt],  fint.  and  p.  part,  of  forego. 
Though  rare  in  lit  Eng.,  very  common  in  the  dialect  The  old 
present  toend  is  obs.  in  the  dialect. 

I  iridn  a  vore-went  thick  trait  'pon  no  'count 

FORGET-ME-NOT  [vurgif-me-naaf],  si.  Flower  MyesoUt, 
of  any  variety.     No  other  flowers  so  called. 

FOR  GOOD,  FOR  GOOD  AND  ALL  [vnr  gfeo-d,  vur  gio'd^i 
au'l],  adv.     Permanently ;  finally. 

[Uur-z  u-goo'  tu  laa's  vurgio'd-n  a»V,]  she  is  gone  at  last,  for  ever. 

FORK  [vaurk],  sb.    The  bifurcation  of  the  body. 
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The  water  was  up  to  my  mrk.    (Veiy  com.)    Sometimes  the 
word  is  vork^d  \vaut~kudl.    "So  deep's  my  vorkid." 


thee  wuC  come  oU  ■  gened,  and  oU  horry  zo  vnrs  tha  art  a  vorked: 

Ex.  Scoid.  I.  47. 

FORREL  [faur-yul— always  with  the/sbarp],  a.  The  binding, 
or  cover  of  a  book.     (Very  com.)     Cf.  Verdle. 

[Mau'dhur-v  u-guuf  u  guurt  buybl  wsu  xAxarvxa  fauryuU  tie  un,] 
mother  has  a  great  bible  with  wooden  covers  to  it 


And  lake  witnesse  of  [«  trinite,  and  take  his  fdawe  to  wittncsse, 

What  he  fond  in  Afircl,  of  a  freres  lyuynge  : 

And  bote  ]>e  fente  leef  Im  JesjDge,  leyf  me  iieucre  after  ! 

Piers  How.  KVl.  101. 
FffTtU  for  aboke— ivwr&iwtb/iMrv. — Palsgraot. 
FORREL  [faurTUl],  sh.  Tech.  The  stripe  which  is  woven 
across  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  cloth  to  show  that  it  is  a  whole 
piece.  The  end  which  is  rolled  or  folded  to  come  outside  has  usually 
a  rather  broader  and  more  elaborate  forrd  than  the  inner  end, 
and  the  former  is  distinguished  as  the  [voa-r  ai-n  fauryul^  fore 
end,  and  the  latter  as  the  [laafur  ain  faur-yul,'\  latter  end  foml. 
The  stripes  woven  at  each  end  of  a  blanket  are  also  called  the 
forrds. 

FORREL  YARN  [faur-yul  yaa-m],  sb.  Yam  of  some  colour, 
diflering  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  piece,  which  is  given  to  the 
weaver  to  weave  into  his  cloth  to  mark  the  two  ends  of  the  cut 
or  piece. 

FOR  WHY  [vur  wuy],  ixnj.  Because,  since.  Often  preceded 
by  'auae.    See  Cause  why. 

[Kaeiiz  vur  itmy^  'cause  for  why,     (Very  com.) 
I  baint  gwain  to  part  way  em — vor  why,  nif  I  do,  I  shan't  ha 
none  a-left  vor  myzei. 


.  and  go  awei   Tro  jueL     Forta/U  helthe  icha]  be  in  thi  nawie  and 
— :_  .ly  boonys, 

tVyclif,  Prau.  iii.  8,  9.     See  also  A.  liv.  13,  aod  Prav.  it.  3. 
FoRWKV.     Qidn. — Promp.  Pan. 
FoRQWHV  :  jtiia,  qiuniam,  quuniqmdem. — Calh.  Aug, 
Anojier  a-non  rvghl  ;  nede  seyde  he  hadde 
To  folwen  fif  }dkes  ;  for-thy  {/er-whi)  me  by-hoaet 
To  gon  with  a  good  wil :  and  greitliche  hem  dryue. 

Pitrs  Flow.  VIII.  394. 
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Ful  hydus  and  myrke  helle  es  kyd, 
Fer-why  it  es  with-in  l>e  erthe  hyd. 
HamJmU,  Pricie  of  Caiuciaut,  1.  6547.     SualseX.  la^S. 

FOUR-ALLS  [vaawur-aulz],  sb. pi.  The  name  of  an  andent 
inn  at  Taunton  upon  whose  sign  are  painted  the  Four-alls,  in 
four  divisions,  a  farmer,  a  soldier,  a  parson,  and  the  Queen  (or 
king).     The  sign  is  thus  explained  by  natives  : 

[Dhu  faa'nnnr  loa-us  Yur  ftu'l, 
Dbu  EOn'jur  fai'ls  tut  ui'1, 
Dhu  paa'sn  piaaTi  vui  au'l, 
Dhn  kBilig  Oz  oa'rur  ui'l.] 

I  noticed  a  public-house  sign  from  the  railway  near  Fulham, 
"The  Five  Alls."    What  is  the  fifth  ?— May  1887. 

FOUR  CROSS-WAY  [vaaw-ur  krau-s-wai],  sb.  The  intersection 
of  two  roads. 

[Haun  yiie  kau'm  tiie  u  vaawur  kraus-wai,  y!ie  mus  kip  raewn 
pun  yur  rait  an*,]  is  the  every-day  form  of  direction. 

FOUR  O'CLOCKS  [vaawur  u  klauks],  sb.  An  afternoon 
refreshment — usual  in  haymaking  or  harvest. 

FOUR  SQUARE  [vaawur  skwaeur],  adj.    Rectangular. 

Thick  frame  idn  vower  square,  I'H  back — try  un  else. 

This  by  no  means  implies  a  quadrilateral  figure,  any  more  than 
a  carpenter's  square  does,  hence  Webster  is  wrong. 

FoWRB  SQUARE.     Quadrui. — Pnmp.  Parv. 

FOUSTY  [fuwstee],  adj.  Fusty— generally  applied  to  hay 
when  badly  made;  in  such  is  often  found  a  whitish  dust,  with 
a  musty  smell ;  also  applied  to  a  close,  unhealthy  smelL 

\_Fuwstee  aay-z  saa'f  lu  braik  u  au'suz  wee'n,]  fusty  hay  is  sure 
to  break  a  horse's  wind.     (Always  so  pron.) 

FOX-GLOVE  [fauk-s-gluuv],  sb.  Digilalis  purpurta.  The 
polite  name — used  only  by  the  Q'linlvoaks].  See  Flap-dock, 
Pops,  &a 

FOXY  [fauksee],  adj.     i.  Reddish  in  colour. 

[Dhik  dhacTir  koanit  aa^n  u-wae'urd  wuul — dhu  ziln-v  u-tuur'n 
un  prau'pur  fauksee^  that  coat  has  not  worn  well — the  sun  has 
turned  it  quite  of  a  reddish  colour. 

[Huurd-z  M.fauk-s^  red  as  a  fox,  is  the  super,  abs.  of  red. 

3.  Specked,  spotted — as  with  spots  of  mould  or  mildew.  Also 
clouded,  or  uneven  in  shade  of  colour. 

They've  a-spwoiled  thick  piece — he's  so  foxy^s  the  very  devil. 
Siud  of  some  bad  dyeing. 

FRACKLED  [fraaknild],  adj.    Spotted  with  freckles. 

Our  Jim's  face  is  a.-frackled  all  over.     (Always.) 
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FxArNY,  or  fracnlde.    Lattigiaoau. — Premf.  Parv. 

His  lippes  roand,  his  colour  was  sanguine, 
A  ityic /rtt^tnis  in  his  face  ysprent, 
Betwiien  yellow  and  black  (omedeal  yment. 

Chauctr,  Xnightei  TaU,  1.  21701 
Od  7s  stede  of  Araby, 
Of  quente  eolaile  was  is  stede,  al  -j-fracted  wyl»  white  &  rede, 
ys  tayte  so  blak  so  cole : 

Sir  Fenimbras,  I.  36J9, 

FRAIL  [fraa-yul],  sb.  A  soft,  bag-like  basket,  made  of  rushes 
or  grass.  The  kind  used  by  fishmongers  and  poulterers — always 
so  ^led,     (Very  com.) 

FraYle  of  fnile  [frayii,  k.).     Palaia. — Ptvmf.  Parv. 
A  FraJi  [FnulU,  A.)  of  iygis.     Palaia,— Calh.  Ang. 
See  Skeal,  Neits  to  Pirn  Plifts.  p.  306. 
Cabas:  K frail  [ for  raiim or figi). 
Vn  Tiel  catHis.     An  aldfraU  whamtfigs,  &•[.  Aave  btin. 

Cilsrave. 
*    Frayli  for  lygges — tcAai. — Paligratt. 

FRANCE  [franj],  sb.     Fringe. 

[Nfie  franja  tauslz  tu  dhu  aewzeen,  smaart,  shoaur  nuuf' !] 
new  fringe  and  tassels  to  the  housing,  smart,  sure  enough  I 

Our  modern  pronunciation  is  little  broader  than  the  Mid.  Eng. 
A  Frexge  :  fimbria  ^taira  :  uU  a  ktmnu.  —  Cath.  Ang, 
Frnig  for  t,  bedde  or  hoisc  hacnesse— ^^»^. — Palsgnrvt. 
FiiANOB :  fringe.— Cetgrave. 
FRAPE  [fraenip],  v.    To  tuck  up.     Peasant  women  have  a 
way  of  tucking   the   tail  of  their  gowns  through  the  open  slit 
below  where  they  are  fastened  at  the  waist — this  is  constantly 
seen  when  scrubbing  or  at  any  dirty  work,  and  is  called  [dhu 
gaew'D  M-frat-upt  aup,]  the  gown  a  fraped  up, 

FRAY  [fraa-y],  v.  t  Hunting.  Of  a  stag — to  rub  the  horns 
against  trees,  so  as  to  rub  off  the  velvet  from  the  new  head  (^.  v.). 

When  the  hartes  that  are  in  coveit  do  perceive  that  llieir  heades  do  begin  to 
dry  (which  is  about  the  xxii  of  luly),  then  they  discover  themselves,  going  to  the 
trees  to,^ti>'  their  heades  and  rub  of  the  velvet. 

1575.    TuberwlU,  fUiHidby  Cellym,  p.  3S. 


FREATH,  FREATHING  [vnith,  vraidheen].  See  Vrkatb, 
Vreathing.  Sometimes  this  is  pronounced  [/rUth,  fraidh, 
Jrardhem\,  when  emphatic  =  wreath,  wreathing. 

A  Frithsd  FKLni ;  txxipium.—Cafh.  Ang. 
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This  is  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  wreatked  or  wattled  hedge. 
A  wood  is  frequently  so  fenced  in — hence  the  fence  is  put  for  the 
wood  itself. 

ffbr  wher  so  )iey  fferde  ■  '\xffryth  or  be  wonea 
Was  Qon  of  liem  all  '  ^t  hym  hide  my}th, 

Lmgland,  Rick.  Ihi  Red.  II.  i8o. 
He  Vifr!^  yn  with  floreynei  '  and  a>er  fees  menye, 
Loke  ym  ploclie  >er  no  ptaunte  '  for  peryl  of  )7  soule. 

Pien  Plow.  Vlll.  338. 
FREEZED  [vree-zd],  pret.     Froze. 

[Vree'zd  aun'kaum'un  dai  maumeen  luyk — dhu  dhingz  pun  dhu 
liUTi  wuz  M'Vrefzd  zu  stiif'-s  u  strad,]  (it)  froze  uncommonly  to- 
day moniing — the  things  on  the  Une  were  frozen  as  stiff  as  a 
strad  (^.  v.). 

FRENCH-BEANS  [vran'sh-bee-unz],  j*.  Applied  by  cottagers 
to  the  dwarf  varieties  only.  The  climbing  runners  are  always 
kidney-beans,  from  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  seed. 

FRENCH  NUT  [vran-sh  niit],  jJ.     Walnut.    (Always.) 
[Porlock-s  dhu  plaeTis  vur  vransk  nits.^ 

FRENCH  PINK  [vransb  pingk],  si.  Same  as  Indian  pink. 
Dianihus  ckifiensis, 

FRENCH-POPS  [vran'sh-pau-ps],  sb.  The  small  purple 
Gladiolus.  The  flowers  are  in  shape  much  like  Pops  =  Foxglove. 
They  are  very  com.  in  cottage  flower-knots. 

FRESH  [fraash,  fraa-sh],  adj.  i.  Generally  applied  to  horses 
or  cattle.  "Fresh  condition"  means  well  fed,  sleek,  likely  to 
fatten  quickly — said  of  both  horses  and  cattle  generally.  "  Fnsh^ 
as  applied  to  a  horse,  means  spiriltd,  lager  to  go. 


t.  In  liquor ;  half  drank.    Tipsy  to  the  extent  of  being  excited, 
but  not  so  far  gone  as  to  be  stupefied  with  drink. 
Well,  he  wadn  drunk,  your  Honour— on'y  a  Uttlej^cfvi  lik& 

3.  Cold,  raw.    Applied  to  weather. 

'Sa'hlcfrash  s'mornin,  I  zim,  I  can't  catch  yeat  nohow. 

FRESH-DRINK  [fraash- dringk],  sb.    MUd  ale ;  table  beer. 

FRET  [frat],  s.  i.     i.  To  rust 

3.  To  ^nd — spoken  of  a  grindstone. 

[Kaa-pikul  stoa-un,  ec  /rats  wuul,]  capital  ston^  it  frets  {i. «, 
grinds)  well. 


3.  To  ferment. 
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[Neef  dhaat  dhaeiir  mai-t  du  buyd-n^/muuch  lau-ng-gor  t-l 
bee  u-spwuuyul — t-Uz  u  miidleen  brath'  wai  ut  urad"eej  if  that 
meat  (pig's  wash)  remains  fermenting  much  longer  it  will  be 
spoiled,  it  is  a  middling  breath  (^.  v.)  with  it  already. 

FRETCHETY  [fraach-utee],  aJJ.     Fidgety,   uneasy,  exduble 
— applied  to  man  and  beast. 
Tidn  a  bad  sort  of  a  mare,  on'y  her's  always  so  freieAety. 
FrtUhety  old  fellow,  he've  a-got  more  items  than  a  dancing-bear. 

FRETTEN.    Sit  Vurdem. 

FRIDAY  [vniydee].  The  unlucky  day.  Never  many,  set  out 
on  a  journey,  or  begin  any  important  work  on  a  Friday.  The 
weather  is  believed  generally  to  change  on  Fridays,  and  on 
Friday's  weather  we  have  two  proverbs : 


ik-  I  Friday  in  t1i 
I  Is  leldom  al 


Right  to  gan  gerj  Venns  rr 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  us  hire  day 
Is  gerfal,  righl  lo  chaungelh  hire  anir. 
Selde  is  the  fiyday  al  Ihe  wike  i-Uke. 

Chaucer,  Knigkta  Tale,  1.  679. 

FRIGHTEN  [fruytn;  /.  /.  frayln;  /.  /.  u&iiytn],  v.  To 
astonish  ;  to  agreeably  surprise.     {Very  com.) 

[Aay  wui  M^ruytn  tu  zee  aew  dhu  wait-s  u-groa'd,]  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  the  wheat  is  grown. 

[MaeTJstur-1  bee  M-fruytn  tu  zee  dhai  yaar'Ieenz — dhai  bee 
u-pldm'd  aup  zoa,]  master  will  be  surprised  to  see  those  yearlings, 
they  iitplimmed  (q.  v.)  up  so — i.  e.  so  improved. 

A  gardener  speaking  of  an  unaccountably  low  charge  for  the 
carriage  of  a  live  turkey,  said  : 

libey  only  charged  eightpence.  I  was  frigktentd  when  he  told 
me,  I  thought  'twould  a-bin  eighteenpence  to  the  very  least. — 
December  aj,  1886. 

FRIGHTFUL  [fruytffeol],  adj.  Timid;  easily  frightened; 
nervously  fearful. 

[Poo-ur  lee-dl  dhing  I  piifee  uur-z-a^^-^fflo/,]  poor  little  thing  I 
pity  she  is  so  timid. 

FRILL  DE  DILLS  [fnil-dee  diU-z],  sh.  pi.  Laces,  trimmings, 
ornaments  on  dress. 

Her's  too  fond  o'  her  frill-dt-dilli  by  half— purty  toadery  that 
there  vor  to  go  "bout  in.  Can't  sar  the  pigs,  sure,  'cause  t'U 
spwoil  my  things  I     Comp.  Fal-lals. 
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FRISK  [friiik],  si.    Gentle  r^n ;  Scotch  roisL 
I  don't  think  'tis  gwain  to  rain  much,  this  here's  on'y  a  bit  of  a 
/risi — twidn  wet  a  holland  shirt  in  a  month. 

FROSTED  [vraustud],  adj.    Spoiled  by  frost  (not  frozen). 
I  count  they  eggs  baint  no  good,  they'll  sure  to  be  a.oroiUd, 

FRUMP  [fruump],  v.  t.    To  hatch  up ;  to  trump  up. 
[Uur  fruumpt  aup  ilvuree  beet  u  dhik   dhae'ur   stoa'ur,]  she 
concocted  every  word  of  that  stoiy. 

To  Fruuf.     Brocardtr,  gauffir,  it  mcejtur,  Senur. 

Colgmve  (Sherwood). 
FRUMP  [fruumpl  sb.    A  concoction ;  a  deceit. 


FRUMP  [fruump],  sb.      An  indefinite  word,  like  "matter," 
"boiUng,"  "lot,"  "kit" — not  often  used. 

He  told  ma  the  whole  Fumf  a'  Ihe  Besnew,— £«.  Sci^.  \.  34. 
Although ^ffi/  is  misprinted  hcic,  frump  is  the  word. 

FRY  [fruy],  sb.    The  products  of  lambs'  castration  are  called 
]xaA>'ifnes,  and  are  eaten  with  much  gusto. 

FUDDLE  [fuudl],  sb.    A  drinking  bout. 

Where's  Jack,  then  ? 

Hant  a-zeed'n  to-day,  I  reckon  he's  'pon  Qii/uddle  agee-an. 

Hence  fudd/e J,  stupidly  drunk. 

FUDDLBD.     Guiiitret,  uit  peu  yvre.—Cotgratie  (Sherwood). 
Memir,  ^aK^jfuddU  thy  aose. 
Until  It  right  rosy  shall  be : 
For  a  jollf  red  nose,  I  apeak  under  the  roM^ 
b  a  sign  of  good  company.  014  Song: 

FULL.     See\v\.u 

FULL  AS  A  TICK  [vfeol-z  u  tik-].     Said  of  any  animal,  whether 
man  or  beast,  which  has  eaten  its  iill.    Super,  of  full. 

FULL-BUTT  [vfeol-buut],  adv.     i.  Face  to  face. 

I  met  him  full-butt — L  e.   met  him  face  to  face,  coming  in 
opposite  directions. 

FuU-but  (Fulbayt,  A.) :  frtau.—Catk.  Ang. 

3.  a<A'.  and  adj.    Direct,  headlong,  impetuously,  full-tilt,  stra^ht 
away,  directly. 

The  horse  turned  right  xvxj  fuU-butt,  so  hard's  he  could  lay  his 
heeb  to  ground. 

I  meet'n   comin  along  towards  me  full-butt,   same's  off  was 
gwain  t'at  me  down.    hfulUbutt  blow. 
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Wlieii  Auneer  hadde  j'-scliipol  hem,  (htj  SeiI1«d  forth  ful  swfthe, 
Fml-bmt  in  til  Denemarlt,  wyth  weder  fail  and  lillie. 

Roil,  ff  Brutine,  MS.  Lambtik,  131,  leaf  76,  quoted  b;  Skenr, 
Pre/art  le  HaviUk,  p.  liii, 
SymoDTc,  coaeitise  &  o>ere  synnys  yf^tafuibut  couseil  aJentC  ^  holy  gMt. 
H>;j^  (firfa,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  113. 

FULL-DRIVE  [v^l-drarv],  adv.  In  real  earnest ;  in  full  swing ; 
full  progress. 

[Dhai-d  u-beguu'nd,  un  wuz  ee'n  tiie  ut  viol-dravv  u-voa'r  aay 
kaumj  they  had  begun,  and  were  at  it  in  full  swing  before  I  came. 

FULL^ROW  [vfeol-groa],  adj.    Adult;  full  grown.     (Always.) 
Well,  thick's  vull-groua,  once  1     Said  of  a  very  large  rabbit. 

FULLER  [fuul-ur].     Fellow.     (Always.)     See  Vuller. 
a.  felloe,  which  is  as  invariably  pronounced  vuul'ur. 

FULL5TATED  [vfeol--stae-uttid].  Semi-legal  phrase  relating 
to  tenure  of  land  held  upon  lives. 

See  Ex.  Scolding — notes  to  11.  405,  406,  p.  86. 

FULL-UP  [vfeol-aup'],  adv.  Quite.  The  idiom  is  always  to 
place  this  adverb  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  and  not  as  in  lit  Eng, 
immediately  before  the  word  t]ualiiied. 

I  count  there's  a  hundred  stitch  an  acre,  one  way  tother,  vull-up 
— i.  e.  quite  a  hundred  per  acre  on  the  average. 

[Dhur  wuz  thuurtee  oa-m,  aay  bee  saaf,  viol-aup;'\  there  were 
thirty  of  them,  I  am  sure,  quite. 
'■  FUN- [fuun],  w.  A    'lo  cheat;  to  defraud. 

Lousy  rogue  I  he've  afun  me  out  o'  vower  poun  zix  shillins,  and 
I  wish  the  devil'd  a-got'n.     ?  A.-S./andian,  to  tempt. 

FUNNY-BONE  [fuunee-boaun],  id.  The  well-known  sensitive 
part  of  the  elbow. 

FUR  [fuur],  V.  i.    To  throw.    See  Vur. 
He  fwt'd  a  stone  up  agin  the  door. 

Heard  in  W.  Som.  occasionally,  but  the  word  belongs  to  E.  Som., 
where  it  is  very  common. 

FURDLE  [fuurdl],  v.  t.     To  furl ;  to  fold  up.     (Always.) 
Look  sharp  and  furdle  up  the  wim-shect,  now  he's  nice  and  dry, 
and  put-n  away,  'vore  the  rain  do  come. 

The  KfAd'Oi'furdltd  up,  Ihe  dnim  is  mute. 
The  Serjeants  tanks  and  tiles  doth  not  dispute. 

Taylor'i  fVarii,  1630  (quoted  by  Nares). 

FURNACE  [fuuT'neesl  si.  A  boiler  or  copper  lo  be  set  in 
brickwork,  with  its  own  separate  fire,  &c. 

In  this  district  the  word  is  never  applied  to  the  fire-place,  but 
always  to  the  vessel  which  has  to  be  heated  by  Si/umace. 
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I  w&nt  to  ax  o'  ee  to  plase  to  put  me  up  a  new  waxAaa-fumace— 
thick  I've  a-got's  proper  a-weared  out. 

Galvanized  iiOD  Furnact,  37  gals.     .     .     \U.  91/. 

JrtmmMigtr'i  BUt, 
Set  Washing-furnace. 

FURND  [fuumd],  sS.    Friend.     5w  Fernd. 

I  didn  know  avore  how  Jim  Zalter  was  a,fitrnd^  youra. 

FURNT  [fuurnt],  v.     i.  To  aflront ;  to  offend. 

2.  sb.    A  front.    A  kind  of  partial  wig  worn  by  old  women. 

FURSTY,  FUSTY  [fuur-atce,  fuus-tce],  adj.    Thirsty.    (Com.) 

J^usty  weather,  I  zim. 

The  usual  word  is  /fry,  but  when  a  little  effort  is  made  to  talk 
"  fine,"  as  in  bengisg  cider  of  "  the  missus,"  one  hears : 

I  be  tcrTile  /ursty,  mum,  midn  make  so  bold-s  t"  ar  vw  a  drap 
o'  cider,  I  s'pose? 


ne  preiioute  drynke* 
>e  mile  '  ne  ray/uril  sla! 

'itrs  hmi.  (Trin  CoU.  Text)  X%1.  41a. 


Moyste  me  to  )>e  mile  *  ne  ray/uril  slake. 


And  of  meny  o>er  men  '  )«t  muche  wo  sufTren, 

Bo^e  «-fyngrede  and  a.-/uril  to  tume  ^  fajre  oatward^ 

And  betb  aliauhed  Xo  b^ge. — Piiri  Plow.  x.  S4. 

FURZE-NAPPER.      See    Vuz-napper.       FURZE-PIG.      See 
Vuz-pia 

FUSS  [fuus(t],  num.  adj.    First.    The  t  only  sounded  before  a 
vowel.     See  Vuss. 

FUTCHELS  [fuuch-ulz],  sb.     The  bent  pieces  of  wood  to 
which  ti]e  shafts  of  a  carriage  are  attached. 

FUZ  [vuuz],  J*.  GoTse,whin.   SeeYvz.   FUZrPIG.    &eVuz-pic. 

FY  [faay,  fuy],  v.    To  challenge  j  to  defy. 
\Aa.\/aa-y  un  tu  prbo-v  ut,]  I  challenge  him  to  prove  it. 
[Aa-1  fuy  ur  tu  zai  oanirt  bee  mee-,]  I  defy  her  to  say  any  harm 
against  me. 


GAB  [gaab*,  gab%  gab*ee^  sb.  and  v.  t.  Chatter,  idle  talk,  im 
pudence.     (Com.) 

Come  now,  none  o'  your  gab,  else  111  zoon  taich  thee  bet:er 
manners  I 

The  tongue  o'  hcr's  enough  to  drave  anybody  distracted ;  let  her 
lone  her'U  gabby  vrom  momin  to  ni^t. 
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It  is  dear  the  word  once  meant  lying  talk,  though  that  was  not 
its  exclusive  meaning. 

G:tBKAii  [or  ^faxe,  infra).    Meadatuliu,  ntendacula,  meadnx. 

Promf.  Patv. 
to  Gabe  ;  irun/iri,  &  eettn ;  vW  to  Ije.— Ca/A  Ang. 


to  bkme,  stre,  ar^banKs  :  )>at  so  bie}e][  gnMe  ; 
For  my  Udj  lii  )it  a-slape  ;  lelly,  as  i  Lrowe. 

ma.  sfPnIfrmr,  1.  1994. 

Wd  ^n  yrosX  wyterlj,  bot  yf  ^ir  wolle^M^, 

Thou  host  hanged  on  myn  hal^  elleuen  lymes. 

And  also  grypcn  of  raj  gold.  Piert  Ptmv.  iv.  326. 

ffint  ^t  men  ^  Uamen  bem  sholdea  hotde  treu>e  and  not  gabb<  on  hem. 

Wyttif,  Wirki,  K.  E.  T.  S.  p.  897. 

GAD  l^ad],  si.  A  stout  straight  stick,  such  as  elsewhere  called 
a  he4lge-«tak&  The  term  would  not  be  applied  to  a  common  rough 
faggot  stick.  The  idea  of  gead  is  no  longer  conveyed ;  if  used  as 
a  weapon,  it  is  only  to  strike.     See  Spar-gad,  Gore. 

I  zced'n  beat  tb  'oss  'bout  th  'aid  way  a  gurt  gad  so  thick's  a 
pick  stale.    A.-S.  gM,  a  prick,  goad. 

a  Gad  :  ginaa.-^Cath.  Aug. 
Gadde  lur  oxen,  etquiUon.---Palsgratie. 
Chamj^oaBS,  and  starke  laddes, 
BoDdemm  witb  hei«  gajtits, 
Alihccomenrio^eplow.— Z^mv/nJ,  1.  1015. 

GAD-ABOUT  [gad--ubaewt],  si.  t.  A  person  who  is  always 
roaming  *w^  bom  home.  Usually  applied  to  a  woman  who  is 
over  tooA  of  visiting. 

Hct's  a  proper  gad-about,  better  lit  her'd  bide  home  and  look 
arter  her  'ouze, 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  carriage. 

li^gadaioiU  cart  io  fiisl-class  condition.  A  Tery  strong  nMfal  spring  cart. 
Grey  cart  bone,  a  good  worker  in  all  kinds  of  harness. 

4dv€rt.  IVtUiHgtQn  IVetkfy  Neas,  Dec.  3,  1S86. 

GAD-CROOK  [gad'-krfeok],  si.  A  long  pole  with  an  iron  hook 
or  claw.  Most  millers  keep  one  to  drag  out  logs  or  branches 
brought  down  by  floods. 

.    GAFF  [gyaaf],  sb.  and  v.  t,    A  stick  having  a  sharp  iron  hook  at 
the  end,  used  by  fishermen. 
You  draw  un  in,  and  111  gaff-Ta  purty  quick. 

Irish.  Gaf,  Ga/a,  a  hook;  any  crooked  instnunent. — GReiVy. 
Welsh.  Ga/mlM,  to  hold ;  to  lay  hold  on.—Rkhardi. 
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GAFFER  [gaaf'ur],  s6.    Master,  foreman.  ■      ■    . 

Look  sharp,  dis'n  zee  the  gaffet's  comin  I 

This  is  a  new  word  in  the  district,  probably  brought  by  North- 
country  navvies  who  came  to  make  the  railway.  It  by  no  means 
implies  an  old  man,  yet  the  phr.  "  th'  old  man "  is  often  used  in 
speaking  of  the  master,  quite  irrespective  of  age. 

M«e  well  (old  ssffi)  horse  come  with  clisfle, 

Lei  Jack  nor  Gilffetch  come  at  vnW.—Tussir;  a*. 18. 

GAIT  [gae'ut],  sb.  Any  peculiar  habit,  such  as  a  nervous 
twitching  of  the  face  ;  any  antic  or  grimace  performed  habitually. 

[D-ee  muyn  dhu  gaeut  dhoal  mae-un  -d  u-gau't,  u  auvees 
pfeoieen  aup  liz  buur-chez?]  do  you  remember  the  habit  the  old 
man  had,  of  always  pulling  up  his  breeches  ? 

GALL  [gaul],  v.  and  sb.     To  irritate ;  to  fret ;  to  hurt  in  feeling. 

[Dhai  wuz  tuur-ubl  ngau-ld  ubaewd  ut,]  they  were  very  much 
hurt  about  it. 

De-woyde  now  )>y  Tcngnunce,  ^ut^  vertu  of  rauthe ; 
Thi^  I  be  gully  of  gyle  as  gavU  o(  prophetes, 

Allil.  Patms,  FatiiHce,  1.  285. 

GALLANTEE  j^yaaluntai'].  v.  t.  and  ('.  To  guarantee;  to 
warrant.  Used  very  commonly  as  a  mere  asseverative,  like  "I'll 
bet,"  or  "  I'll  be  bound,"  &c. 

I'll  gallantee  you'l!  vind  a  'oodcock  in  thick  copse. 

I'd  gallanUe  thick  'oss,  agin  other  'oss  in  the  parish. 

A  man  having  a  large  tumour  on  his  aim  said  to  me,  respecting 
it; — "Theycou!d-n  do  me  no  good  in  the  Hospital 'ihout  cnttin 
o'  it  away,  and  I  think  they  thort  I  was  t'  old.  Dr.  P.  .  .  .  you 
know,  sir,  zes  how  he  could  take-n  off,  and  he'd  ga/antee  vor  to  cure-n, 
but  1  be  afeard ;  and  th'  old  Mr.  .  .  .  you  know  he've  a  got  a  good 
headpiece  when  the  drink's  out  o'un.  Well  he  zess,  s'  ee,  '  Bill,  how 
old  art  ? '  and  I  zess  to  un,  '  Well,  I  be  into  my  sixty-eight ' — vor  I 
was  a-bomd  pon  Lady-day  day  beyun  all  the  days  in  the  wordle ; 
and  then  th'  old  man  7ess  to  me,  s'  ee  (says  he),  'Kill,  thee  let-n 
alone.'  I  sim  he  do  reckon  I  should  lost  the  use  o'  my  arm,  and 
now  I  can  do  a  little  like,  nif  tidn  very  much — so  I  s'pose  I  must 
make  a  shuff  (shift)  and  put  up  way  it." — June  a,  1886. 

GALLIGANTING  [gyaaMgan-teen],  adj.  Awkwardly  big,  and 
slovenly  in  gait.     Applied  to  persons  and  horses. 

Gurt,  slack,  galligantin  sort  of  a  fuller;  I  should'n  think  is  much 

GALLIGASKINS  [gyaal'igaaskeenz],  sb.  Rough  leather  over- 
alls, worn  by  thatchers,  hedgers,  and  labourers.  They  are  usually 
home-made  from  dried  raw  skin,  and  are  fastened  to  the  front  only 
of  the  leg  and  thigh.     Often  called  strad!  (q.  v.). 

G&lligaiklr 
gturgtuisa. 
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CALLIMENT  [gyaaHmunt],  sb.     i.  A  fright. 

[Aay  oa'n  acu  dliik  gyaalimunt  noa  moour,]  I  will  not  have 
that  fright  again.     Said  of  a  horse's  running  away. 

We  mid  all  a-bin  a-bucti'd  in  our  beds;  'twas  jis  gallimenfs  my 
old  'ummun  'ont  vorget  vor  one  while,  once  I 

.  X.  A  frightful  object 
They  there  ingins  be  galliment  enough  to  zet  up  anybody's  'oss. 
They  did'n  never  ought  vor  to  let  em  go  'bout  'pon  the  roads. 

GALLIS  [gyaalees],  adv.    Gallows.    Very;  exceedingly. 
You  be  so  gailis  vast,  dis  think  can  do  it  in  no  time  ? 

GALLITRAP  [gyaalitraap],  si.  ?  gallow-trap. 

A  green  circle  on  grass  land,  oftener  called  JPixy-ring.  An  old 
superstition  is  that  if  a  person  guilty  of  crime  steps  into  one  of 
these  circles,  he  is  sure  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice— i,  e,  \.\i^  gallows 
—hence  probably  the  name. 

GALLIVANTING[gyaalivaan'teen],/fl/'/.tfi^'.  Flirting;  keeping 
over  much  among  the  women ;  acting  the  squire  of  dames.  No 
moral  slur  is  implied. 

Twid  be  better  vor  thee,  nif  thee'ds  'arky  to  thy  poor  old  father, 
an'  Slick  to  ihy  trade — neet  urn  gallivaittt'n  all  over  the  country, 
wherever  (here's  a  lot  o'  maiden  volks — zay  nort  'bout  spendin  o' 
money  in  fine  clothes  an'  that. 

GAI.LOWGRASS  [gyaaligraaa],  si>.     Cant  name  for  hemp— 

^so  called  neck  weed. 

There  is  an  herbe  whiche  light  fellowes  merily  will  call  Cnllmugnusc,  Neck- 
weede,  or  the  Tristrams  knot,  or  Saynl  Audres  lace,  or  a  bastarde  brothers 
badge,  with  a.  difTereDoe  on  the  left  side,  &c.,  you  know  my  meaning. 

miyam  Bulliyn  em  NtckwenL,  Babtis  Book,  Fumivall,  p.  241. 

GALLY  [gyaal'ee],  v.     To  frighten.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhai  wuz  puur'dee  wuul  \i-gyaateed  haun  dhai  zeed  mee',]  they 

were  finely  frightened  when  they  saw  me.    Said  .of  boys  caught  in 

an  orchard.     A.-S.  gBklan,  to  terrify. 

Ul'  bows, — Pulmaii,  R.  Si,  p.  69. 

GaHA,  ase  >e  uox  dell,  %  JelpeK  of  hore  god,  hwar  se  heo  durren  %  muwen  ; 

.    Antrm  RiieU,  f.  i3&. 

Will  vanner  PUnl  I've  yerd'n  zay. 

Wis  galiyd  zo,  ta  am  away 

Ha  cad'n  ;  Nathan  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p.  58. 

GALLY  BEGGAR  [gyaali-bagur],  sb.  Any  object  which  may 
inspire  a  superstitious  dread,  as  a  ghost,  or  any  frightening  object 
dimly  seen,  as  the  donkey  in  ihe  "  Fakenham  Ghost." 

G.4LLY-P0T  [gyaal-i-paut].     A  nickname  for  a  doctor. 
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"  Now  then,  old  gaUy-pot"  was  said  in  the  hunting-field  by  a 
well-known  M.  H.  to  an  equally  well-known  sporting  doctor. 

The  word  is  properly  the  name  of  the  common  white-ware  pot 
in  which  ointment  oi  pomatum  is  sold. 

GALOCHE  [gulaush],  v.  f.  To  cover  a  boot  with  leather,  all 
round  above  the  sole.     Old  women's  cloth  boots  are  very  freqoendy 

Galaciib,  or  galocbe,  vndjrr  soljnge  of  mannyi  fote.  CreMtam,  trtpila, 
akitrittgilliit.  Promf.  Pani. 

Ne  cMiMe  man  by  twenty  (ooiud  part 
Counterfeet  Ihe  lopliinKS  of  his  art ; 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  gaittke. 

"'-       -,  Squiris  Tale,  L  I0867. 


As  is  ))e  kyndc  of  a  knyght  '  Jxit  come^  to  be  donbed. 
To  gelen  QMS  gille  spores,  Kt&^lacka  y-coupcd. 

PUrtKoK.  y, 


GAMBADERS  [^ambae-udurr],  sb.  A  kind  of  leather  shield 
or  case  for  the  legs  of  a  horseman.  They  are  attached  to  the 
stirrup-leathers  and  prevent  the  usual  splashing.  They  were  very 
common  within  the  writer's  recollection. 

GAMBLE  [gaambl,  gaam-1],  sb.  i.  The  bock  or  elbow-joint 
of  a  hind  leg.  Never  applied  to  the  entire  leg  i^ide  Webster),  nor 
confined  to  horses.  Properly  the  word  applies  to  the  strong  tendon 
just  above  the  joint,  but  is  used  to  express  not  only  the  joint,  but 
the  parts  above.     Same  as  Gaumereu 

I.  A  bent  stick  used  by  butchers  ;  the  slaughtered  animal  has  the- 
gaaml  passed  through  the  tendons  of  the  gaam'L 

Lay  by  your  scom  and  pride^  they're  scurvy  qualiliw. 
And  meet  me,  or  I'll  box  you  white  I  have  yoa, 
And  cariy  yoagamirWd  thither  like  ■  mutton. 

FUUhr,  Met  faimr,  IV.  i. 
GAMBOWLING  [gaambuw-leen], /«ir/.     Gambolling,  jumping 
frisking. 

Anybody  ought  always  to  tail  and  cut  their  lambs  middlin  early 
like,  vor  to  stop  their  gambowlin.  A  sight  o'  lambs  gets  hot  way 
gfimbowUn,  and  then  they  bides  about  aiid  catches  cold. 

Canihaude — savU,  gamiaiilili. — Paltgrmt, 
El  mart  who's  more  vor  Rigg'^S.  ■"'  Rumping,  Sleehopping,  or  Ragrowtetnig; 
Gi^leting,  or  Cambtwling,  than  ihee  art  thyzcT— Pilha.--.£>.  ScaU.  L  130, 

GAME-LEG  [gee-um-lifi],  s6.    A  crippled  or  disabled  lefr 
Maister's  middlin  like,  thanky ;   but  yon  zee  he  can't  travel  wi 
thick  there  gatm-kg. 

GAM  MERELS  [gaam-uruk],  t^.    The  under-sidcs  of  the  th^s, 
J  vt  above  the  bend  of  the  knee.    See  Gamble. 
Shockin  pain  in  my  gammerd. 
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Bui  he's  a  *eiy  periect  goat  below, 

Hu  crooked  eamhriii  armed  with  hoof  and  hair. 

Deitr.  of  a  Safyr,  Drayton,  NymphiU,  X.  p.  1519. 
Ihf  Hozen  muxj  up  to  vun  thy  Gammtrcli,  to  tha  -nxj  Huckxheem  o'  tha. 
Ex.  S:Min£,  L  153. 
GAMMIKIN    [gaam-ikeen],  part.    adj.      1.  Full   of  antics  or 
contortions.     Posturing  absurdly. 

[Dhu  gaamikeem  fuulur  livur  aay  zeed,  liz  jis  dhu  vuufee 
sae'um-z  u  muur'ee  An'dur,]  the  gammikinest  fellow  I  ever  saw, 
(he)  is  just  the  very  same  as  a  Merry  Andrew. 

ZojammiiiH  'pon  gurt  high  banki 

Ee'd  oflen  auver-tap. 
An'  in  a  deep  an'  *roth]r  hole 
Ee'd  tum'le  neck  an'  crap. 

Fuliaaii,  Xuilic  Sketchti,  p.  5 1  • 
a.  Awkward ;  loose-jointed ;  shambling  in  walk  or  carriage. 
Gurt,  slack,  gammikin  fuller,  I  wid'n  gee  un  his  zalL 
GANGER   [gang'iir],  sb.     A  navvy.    The  men  employed  in 
maintaining  a  railway  are  always  so  called.     I  believe  the  word  is 
an  importation  of  recent  date — /.  e.  since  railway  times. 

He  was  a  ganger  'pon  the  line  vor  siver  (several)  year,  but  come 
to  last,  they  widn  keep-m  no  longer. 

Ganger  Hart,  Ganger  Hill,  are  well-known  navvies. 
GANNY  COCK  [ganee  kauk],  jA     A  turkey-cock. 
GANTERING  [gan-tureen].*-^".    Awkward,  weedy,  lanky ;  said 
of  men,  plants,  or  animals. 

Gfut,  gantering  thing;  too  much  daylight  by  half  under  the  belly 
o'  un — b  a  very  common  mode  of  depreciating  a  horse. 

Mus'cut  down  they  there  lauriels,  they  be  a-grow'd  up  so  ganUrin. 

GAPE'S  NEST  [gyaap-s  nas],  ih.  i.  A  ga ping-stock ;  an 
occasion  for  idle  staring. 

I  baint  gwain  in  there  vor  to  be  a  gapis  nest  vor  all  thick  there 
roily. 

Th'  art  good  tot  nort  bnl  a  Gap^t  net/— Ex.  SeM.  1. 186. 

3.  The  occupation  of  idly  staring.     (Very  com.) 
[Dhaenir  dhai  wauz,  aut  tiie  u  gyaaps  nas^  there  they  were,  all  a 
gaping  I     See  Drunk's  nest. 

Wile  n  kainid  an  stariil  an  gaps-netUd  roun, 

A  gDTt  cart-load  a  pudd'ns  com'd  in  tap  the  groun. 

Nathan  Heeg,  Tor  Abtey  VaiiHltt. 
G.^P-MOUTH  [gyaap'-maewf,  maewdh],  sb.    A  stupid,  loutish 
person. 

One  of  the  commonest  epithets :  You  gurt  gap-moulh. 

We  poor  know  noit  gaafinietilhs  ked  manage,  wi  onr  hwam-made,  wold- 
fashin'd  rlies,  ta  lug  ont  glonous  dishes  when  he  ked  har*!;  git  a  nnglc  v'  ' 
ic  Skathts, 
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GAPS  feaap-s,  gyaap-s],  sb.  Disease  to  which  young  chickens 
are  subject.  A  worm  in  the  windpipe  causes  them  to  keep  opening 
the  mouth  wide,  and  unless  cured,  chokes  them.     See  Pip,  Draw. 

GAP  SEED  [gyaap  zeeud],  sd.  A  wonder;  a  sight  to  be 
stared  at 

Hon  the  riders  was  here,  'twas  a  purty  gap  teed — they'd  agot  up 
forty  osses  and  dree  or  vower  elephants. 

GAPSING  [gjaap-seen],  part.  sb.  Gazing  Idly  at  any  trivial 
object — sight-seeing,  as  at  a  fair. 

Thee  't  a  purty  sight  toonder  bide  gapiing  about,  -n  mind  the 
[bee-US,]  beast — I'd  zoonder  lef  em  way  little  Tommy,  and  he  ido 
half  so  big's  thee.     Said  in  a  fair. 

GAP-TOOTHED  [eyaap-lfcodhud],  adj.  Having  lost  one 
or  more  front  teeth.  Very  common  as  an  abusive  adjective  and 
also  as  an  ordinary  description. 

Ya  wammle-eyed,  gap-toothid  old  son  of  a  bitch  1 
Her  widn  be  so  bad  like,  nif  her  wadn  so  gap-loothid. 

Cattstkud  WHS  schc,  sothly  foe  to  seye. 
Uppon  an  amblere  eseiy  sche  sat, 
Wymplid  ful  wel,  and  on  her  heed  an  hit 
As  btcKxl  as  is  a  bocler  or  a  large. 

Chaucir,  Piol.  (description  of  Wife  of  Bath),  L  468. 

GAPY  [gyaap-ee],  13.  i.    To  stand  idly  gazing. 
[Km  auTi  I  neet  buyd  dhae'ur  gyaap-een[\  come  on  1  not  stay 
there  gaping ! 

I  count  thee'ts  bide'n'  gappy  gin  thy  eyes  vail  ou^  zay  nort  to 
thee. 

That  standeli  at  a  gfppt  wi))  a  spear. 
When  huntid  is  ^  lion  or  ^  bear. 

Chatuer,  Kni^t  Tale,  L  1641. 
GAR.     See  GoR. 

GAR.  Garth,  enclosure.  At  Dunster  is  a  wood  called 
"  Conigar,"  pronounced  \cuuifigur\ ;  doubtless  this  is  the  Coney- 
garth.  There  are  a  few  other  names,  as  Binnegar  (by-near-gatth) ; 
Yanni^r  (yonder-gaith),  which  have  the  same  termination. 

GARDEN  [gyuur'dn].  The  word  alone  is  always  understood 
to  mean  the  kitchen  garden,  that  is,  where  fruit  and  vegetables 
grow.     A  pleasure-ground  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  (lower  garden." 

A  "garden  spot"  is  any  plot  of  land  in  which  potatoes, 
cabbages,  &c.  are  grown,  whether  separately  enclosed  or  forming 
part  of  a  field. 

.  GARDEN-HOUSE  [gyuur-dn-aewz],  sb.  A  pri\7 ;  an  out-door 
closet.  The  usual  name  amongst  fanners'  wives  and  women  of 
the  class  above  labourers. . 
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GARSH  [gaai-sh],  v.  i.  and  sb.    Gash ;  to  cut  deeply. 

Ter'ble  ugly  garsh. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  r  inserted  between  a  and  ih.  Comp. 
arsh,  marsi,  lank,  smanh,  warsh,  vlarsh  (Aesh),  &c.,  but  in  this 
case  the  r  is  archaic 


Gaakce.    SeariJleaHf. — Premf.  Pars. 
to  Garcs.    ScaTificart.—Caih.  Aug.    See  Nate,  p.  150. 
Gaksches.  To  chap,  as  the  hands  or  lips  do  in  a  sharp  wind. — Colgraot. 
Old  Fr.  garter,  to  scarify. 
GiutssHB  in  wode  or  in  a  knyfe— AvA<',  i.i.—Paitgravt. 

GATCHEL  [gyaach-yul],  ib.  Mouth :  generally  used  to  imply 
a  very  large  abysmal  mouth. 

You  knowed  th'old  Tatie-belly,  did'n  ee,  sir?  well,  he'd  a-got 
the  on-liest  gaiihel  of  his  own,  ever  I  zeed  in  all  my  bom  days. 

GATE  [gee'ut,  gyuf],  sb.     A  constant  medium  for  simile. 
Fat  thick  old  thing,  mid  so  well  try  to  fat  i.  gate  I 
Her've  a  got  a.  good  leg  of  her  own,  he  would'n  make  a  bad 
[jyaZ-pau's],  gate-pOsL 

GATE  SHORD  [gyuf  shoaurd], sb.  A  roadway  made  through 
a  hedge  temporarily,  but  without  a  gate.  The  permanent 
entrance  to  a  field  or  garden,  together  with  its  gate,  is  always  the 
[gyut'-wai,}  gateway. 

[Dhu  gyuf-wai  waud-n  wnyd  nuuf  vur  dh-ee-njun,  zo&  wee  wub 
u-foo'us  vur  tu  maek  u  gyuf  shoa'urd^  the  gateway  was  not  wide 
enough  for  the  engine,  so  we  were  forced  to  make  a  gate  shord. 

GATHER  [gaedh-ur],  v.  t,  r.  Applied  to  ploughing.  A  piece 
of  land  is  ploughed  by  working  up  one  way  and  back  another; 
the  two  furrows  thus  made  being  called  a  "round."  Working 
with  an  implement  which  turns  the  soil  only  in  one  direction, 
it  follows  that  the  two  furrows  made'  in  any  round  must  lie  in 
opposite  directions,  either  towards  or  away  from  each  other. 
When  the  ploughman  turns  to  the  right  for  his  return  journey, 
he  gathers — i.  e.  he  makes  the  furrows  lie  towards  each  other, 
because  ploughs  are  made  to  turn  over  the  soil  from  left  to  right : 
and  consequently  at  the  last  round,  or  finish,  two  rolls  of  earth 
are  thrown  up  against  each  other,  in  what  is  called  a  by-vore — L  e. 
the  last  is  thrown  against  the  first,  the  precise  opposite  of  an 
all-vore  (q.  v.).     See  Throw  abroad. 

Each  plonghman  is  to  plough  Ibe  part  allotted  to  him  by  gatheritif  one-third, 
and  throwing  abroad  two-thirds  of  the  sixty  yards. — PniUed  particulars  ef  a 
fim^Miug  maUA,  held  at  Cubastetk,  October  31st,  i8Sj. 
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3.  To  glean  corn. 

Plase,  sir,  I  be  gatherin  'long  way  mother — Mr.  Bond  zaid  we 
mid  gather  all  his  fields. 

I've  a-knowed  her  gather  so  much  as  two  bushels  o'  wtutte 
avore  now,  but  her  can't  stoopy  so  vast  now. 

GAUDERY  [gau'duree],  sb.     Tawdry  finery. 

Better  fit  her  mother'd  make  her  wear  things  tidy  like,  same's 
other  vokeses  maaidens,  nit  let  her  ray  herzel  up  in  all  that  there 
gaudery. 

GAUKAMOUTH  [gau-kuraaewdh],  ib.  Same  as  Gapmouth. 
A  gaping  fool. 

GAWK,  GAWKUM,  GAWKUMY,  GAWKY  [gau-k.  gau-kum, 
gau'kiimee,  gau'kee],  sb.  A  fool,  stupid  fellow,  lout,  clodhopper — 
generally  qualified  by  some  adjective,  as  gurt,  stupid,  purty,  &c. 

Thee  must  be  a  purty  gawk,  vor  to  bring  jis  thing's  thicky  there ! 

The  game  ^t  lo  glose))  chattres,  t-gofy  is  he  jlioldat 
So  is  he  a  gokji,  by  ^oA,  J>at  in  Ihe  gndspel  (aille)) ; 
In  mAsse  o)ier  in  matynes,  msketh  euj'  defftute. 

Piirs  Haw.  xiv,  Ija 

GEASE  [gee*us],  ib.  and  v.  i.  A  girth ;  a  leather  strap  nom  by 
most  labourers.    Common  name  for  a  saddle-girth. 

The  geast  brokt  and  off  I  come. 

Here  I  ^as^vt.  np  a  bit  tighter,  hell  (the  saddle)  slip  round,  in 
under  the  belly  o'  un,  I  be  afeard. 

GEE  [gee ;  p.  t.  gid ;  /./.  u-gid],  vb.  i.  and  i'.  i.  To  give.  This 
pronunciation  is  nearly  invariable,  and  only  modified  by  rapidity 
of  utterance. 

I  baint  gwain  to  gee  no  such  money. 

I  s'pose  you  'ant  a  got  no  jich  thing's  a  old  pair  o'  boots  a-left  off, 
Tor  to  gee  away,  I  be  shockin  bad  off,  I  sure  ee,  sir. 

Hot  b'ee  ^«-in  vor  butter  to-day,  mum  ?  Well,  we  ant  Or^d 
no  more-n  ninepence  in  money,  but  we  pd  Farmer  Lee's  wive 
tenpence,  take  it  out  in  shop-goods. 

a.  sb.    A  gift     See  Cobbler's  Curse. 

GEE  IN  [gee-  ee-n],  v.  L    To  tender ;  to  deliver  an  estimate. 

Me  and  Bob  Brice  gid  in  vor't,  but  I  s'pose  we  wad'n  low 
enough,  'cause  Harry  Peach  've  a-tookt  it;  and  he  on't  sar  his 
waf^es  to  it 

"Tidn  no  good  vor  to  gee  in  'thout  can  get  a  trifle  out  o'  it 

GEE  OUT  [gee-  aew-t],  v.  i.     i.  To  give  out ;  to  thaw. 

This  yer  vtosl'U  gee  out  avore  long. 

I  sim  'tis  geeing  out  z  little  bit     SeeGiw, 

2.  To  yield ;  to  give  in ;  to  admit  defeat. 
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I  woulcTn  never  gee  out  avore  I  was  a  forced  to. 

Tis  a  terrible  bad  job,  but  there,  must'n  ffe  out  to  iL     See  Jbb. 

GENITIVE,  DOUBLE.  When  the  genitive  of  the  name  or  title 
of  a  person  is  formed  with  the  prep,  of,  it  is  very  common  to 
duplicate  it  by  the  use  of  the  inflected  form  as  well. 

Twas  somebody  had  the  very  daps  o'  our  Tom'f  (note  omission 
of  the  relative  after  somebody). 

I'll  sw&jr  to  the  hand-writin  o'  yotir  maister'j  any  place,  or 
'vore  other  jidge  in  England. 

Boiler  {txpt.  T.)  The  Little  Bible  of  the  Man,  or  the  Book  al  God  opened 
\a  Han  \>j  the  Power  of  the  Lamb,  written  by  ■  Weak  ImthimeDt  of  the 
Ltait.  Batkulk^t  CataUgtu,  Jan.  1887. 

GENTLEMAN  [jiin'lmun],  t^.  One  who  dresses  well,  and  can 
live  without  work. 

What  d'ye  think  o'  he,  then?  nif  that  idn  th'old  Ropy's  son, 
a  rayed  up  wi  a  box  hat  and  a  walking-stick,  just  as  'off  a  was  a 
ginlman. 

GENTLEMAN  WITH  THREE  'OUTS'  [jiinlmun  wai  dree 
aewts].     (Very  com.  phr.) 

Call  he  a  ginlmun !  1  calls  'n  a  gtnlmun  way  dree  outs — 'tbout 
wi^  money,  an'  manners. 

GERRAWAY  [gyaer-uwai-].  Get  away.  Always  so  pronounced 
in  speaking  to  hounds.     Gerraway,  Frantic  1 

GERRED  [gyuurud],  adj.    Covered,  clothed  (hence  widi  mud 
ajid  filth). 
I  was  ft-plastered  and  a  genid  up  to  my  eyes. 

A  of  itokkei  sad  stonei,  he  stmite  goddei  call^ 

When  )ny  ar  ^Ide  al  with  golde  and  girtd  wyth  syluer. 

Aim.  J^mt,  Cltantutt,  I,  1343. 


GET  [gfit],  v.t.     t.  To  beget. 

9.  V.  L    To  thrive ;  to  improve. 

They  sheepll  sure  to  get,  in  your  keep — /*  e.  on  your  land. 

GETTING  [giifeen],  adj.    Active  in  business ;  striving. 
None  o*  your  artemoon  farmers,  he  idn;  idn  a  more  gettiner 
sort  of  a  man  'thin  twenty  mile  0'  the  place. 

GHASTLY  [gyaas-lee],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Unsightly,  dilapidated. 
Tagged,  untidy. 

Well,  nif  thee  bas-n  a  made  a  ghastly  job  o'  it,  I  never  didn 
zee  nort. 
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The  poor  old  'ouse  do  look  ghastly,  don  'er?  I  can't  abear 
vor  to  zee  un  all  a-tord  abroad. 

Tb'old  man  and  his  'oss  and  cart  and  all,  do  look  ter'ble  ghastly, 
I  zim. 

3.  Terrible,  frightful,  dangerous. 

They  ingins  be  ter'ble  ghastly  things  vor  'osses;  they  did'n 
off  to  low  em  'pon  the  roads. 

Tis  a  ghastly  place  vor  to  drave  in  the  dark ;  they  off  to  put  up 
a  rail 

GIBBLE-GABBLE  [gdbl-gab-I],  sh.    Chatter,  idle  talk. 
A  giMe-gaUe.    Barrageuin. — Catgraat  (Sherwood). 

GIBBY  [gib'ee],  sb,  A  child's  name  for  a  sheep.  A  lamb  is  a 
l^b-ee  laam]. 

GIBBY  HEELS  [gibee  eeulz],  sb.  Of  horses— another  name 
foi  greasy  heels,  or  scratches  chapped  heels.    Same  as  Kibby. 

GID  [gid],/rt^.  and/./,  of  to  give.     See  Gee. 
I  gid  dree  and  zixpence  voi'n. 

They  ant  a  gid  me  nort,  cause  they  zaid  how  that  my  zin  niust 
maintain  me.     Her^Wn  all  so  good's  a  brought.     See  All. 

GIFTS  [giif's],  sb.  White  spots  which  often  appear  on  the  nails 
—thought  to  betoken  coming  gifts.    An  old  saw  says  : 

[Gilfs  pun  dhu  dhuum*]  GIUe  on  the  thamb 

[-1  EhoaniT  tu  kuum' ;]  «>[11  sure  to  come  i 

[Ciifs  pun  dhu  ving'gur]  Gifts  on  tlie  finger 

[-1  shoa'ur  tu  linE'gur.]  will  sore  to  linger. 

GIG,  GIG-MILL  [gig,  gig-meeul],  sb.  The  machine  by  which 
the  shag  or  nap  is  raised  upon  blankets  and  other  cloth.  Also 
applied  to  the  building  in  which  the  machine  is  worked.  To  gig 
cloth  is  to  raise  the  nap  by  means  of  teasles  or  otherwise. 

Where's  your  Tom  now?  Au  !  he  do  worky  down  to  iactory — 
he've  a-work6i  to  the  gi^s  two  year. 

GIGLET  [gig-Iut],  j^.  A  giddy,  laughing,  romping  girL  Nothii^ 
wanton  or  lewd  is  now  implied. 

I  don't  s'pose  nothin  ever  will  tame  thick  maid,  her  always  was 
A  pTOpei  giglet. 

Gybelot  (gygftit,  s.),    Xidax. 

GvOELOT,  wenche  (gy^lat,  wynch,  s.).    AgaguIa.—PrBmp.  Farv. 


Remont.  If  this  be 

The  recompcDce  of  striving  to  preseire 
A  wonton  jTi^rf  honest,  very  shortlj' 
'Twill  make  all  mankind  pajidus.     Do  yon  smile, 
Good  Udy  \<Xlt*It^a^—Malsinger,  Tkt  f-'atal  Dowry,  III.  i. 
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Go  Dot  to  >e  wrastelinge,  ne  to  ichotynge  ftt  cok, 
A»  it  were  a  slnimpct  or  >  g'Xg'M ; 

Htw  tht  good  vHJfltuiii  Air  doitjfir,  Babiii  Book,  p.  40. 

H*re'»  net  as  tomt  Gi^it,  Mm«  preokinE  nendng  Tbinn  be. 

Ex.  StM.  1.  566. 

GIGLETING  [gig'lteen],  farf.  sh.  and  adj.  Giggling;  silly 
latching. 

The  boys  mus  zit  down  under — therell  never  be  nort  but  pgktin 
way  the  maaidens,  zo  long's  they  nts  in  the  gallery. 

See  Ex.  Sceld.  U.  131,  141,  568. 

GIG-SADDLE  [gig-zadl],  si.  The  saddle  belonging  to  a  set 
of  single-horse  carriage  or  gig-kamtss,  as  distinguished  from  the 
art-saddle,  or  the  hackneysaddU. 

GILAWFER  [jiilau-rur],  sb.     Stock,  gjlliflower. 

[Wuyi'sny<ya«^«,]  Whitsun  gillillowers — the  white  double  rocket 
—Hesperis  Matronalis.    C\o\e-gilawfer  ^  carnation.    (Very  com.) 

The  Mod.  Eng.  pronunciation  of  ^illiflower  is  unknown  in  the 
dialect;  the  latter  retains  the  sound  familiar  in  Chaucer's  time. 
GvixoPRS,  herbe.     GariaphUtu. — Pramp.  Parv, 

And  tnan/  ft  K^aas-plefre, 
And  nutmeg  to  put  in  ale. 
Whether  itl>e  moist  or  atiJe, 
Or  for  to  lay  in  coffer. 
(Gilfillan)  Chauttr,  Rhymt  cfSir  Tofat,  1.  13691. 

Sctiadowed  ^  worte)  ful  ichyre  and  schene 
"'fejrt,  gyogure  and 
d  pjonys  povder 

GlKOPLiB:  Kgiliaflmier;  and,  most  properly,  'Ai^QXavt-giUofitwtr. — Cotgrmit. 


GvLLOFXK,  a  Xoar—giraufiif,  oyUct.— Palsgraoi. 

GILD  [giild],  V.  t.    To  geld. 

Not  far  from  my  home  is  3  board  on  a  house:  John  .  .  .  , 
Fanner  and  Gilder.    See  Cutter. 

Ctlder  of  beesles — ehaiterevx. — Paltgrave. 

GILL  [gee"nl],  sb.    The  lower  jaw. 

He  up  way  his  vice  (fist)  and  meet  way  un  right  in  the  gill,  and 
down  a  vall'd. 

GILTY  CUP  feiil-tee,  or  geeniltee  kuup],  sb.    Lesser  Celandine, 
Jtanututtius  ficaria. 
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Itlone  tbc  larf  let  tbe  ttauiF*  ma'  gttlticufit  iraie, 
Wi'  the  itTcvn  evet  lipplin'  ■  hymn  roua'  my  eibtC 

Pulman,  Kuslu  SttUMtM,  p.  73. 

GIMCRACK  Otimkraak],  adj,  Sli^t  in  constnictioD ;  weak; 
badly  contrived.     Not  used  as  a  ^. 

I  be  safe  thick  there  ont  never  answer,  I  calls  'n  a  proper 
giiiKrack  concam — hell  be  same's  th'  old  umman's  spinnin  turn ; 
there  must  be  a  new  wheel  these  year,  and  a  new  body  next 

GIMLET-EYED  [g£im-lut-uyd],  adj.  Having  eyes  which  not 
only  squint,  but  are  always  in  motion— a  peculiarity  not  uncommon  j 
the  phrase  is  well  understood. 

Gee  me  ort  1  a  gitiilei-eyeJ  old  bitch,  'tis  wo'th  zixpence  to  git  a 
varden  out  o'  her, 

GIMMACES  [giim-ees^O.  ^-     Handcafis. 

GIN  [geen ;  /.  /,  gee'nd,  guun'd ;  p.  p.  u-geeTid,  u-guun'd],  r. 
To  begin.  A.-S.  giiinan,  to  be^n.  The  modem  first  syllable  is 
most  commonly  dropped,  and  in  the  dialectal  form  of  the  phr. 
I  am,  or  they  are  beginning,  it  is  so  always : 

I  (or)  they  be  giitnin  to  pull  down  the  burge. 

Of  some  new  houses  a  man  said  to  me  :  Two  o'm  be  a-zold  'vore 
they  be  a.-gun'd — i.  e.  before  they  are  begun. — May  13,  1887. 

And  to  deliuri  >e  laales  of  ^  hole  underes,  and  of  alle 
)>on  ^t  uism  )ie  gtMningge  of  ^  wordle  stonie  in  io\. 

AyenMt af  Inwyl,  p.  iz. 

Lo  llie  oak,  ^t  ha)i  10  long  a  nooriKhing 
From  the  time  that  it  gintu^  Gist  lo  spring. 

Ckanctr,  Knighfi  Tale,  1.  3oaa 


Mark !  Hark  t  the  lufc  at  beaven't  nie  sinn. 

And  Phcebm^W  arue. — CjrmMiiu,  11.  iii.    S»mf. 

GIN  Qdn],  si.  A  steel  trap,  as  a  TsX-gim,  foxgtn,  pole^»i.  All 
these  act  on  the  same  priuciple.  A  trap  implies  a.  means  for 
catching  the  prey  alive,  except  among  keepers,  who  are  helming 
to  use  /rap,  where  until  lately  they  always  said  gin. 

GINGER  [jAi'Jur],  in^'.  Reddish  in  colour;  hence  jxnifrfr-headed, 
ginger  whMers.  Git^er-poll  is  a  conuoon  nickname  for  a  red- 
headed boy. 

GINGERBREAD  [jtin-jnrbraed],  adj.  Weak ;  slight  in  make ; 
wanting  in  stability  j  bad  in  material.  Applied  to  any  kind  of 
construction ;  mudi  the  same  as  Gihcrack. 

What's  the  good  vor  to  put  up  a  gingerbread  thing  of  a  linhay 
like  that?    The  fust  puffo'  wind '11  blow  un  away. 
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GINGERLY  [jdn-jarlee],  adv.    Cautiously,  carefully,  gently. 

Now  this  yer  new  machine  must  be  a-han'ld  gingerly  lilie,  else 
hell  zoon  be  a-tord  abroad. 

Thick  there  plank  idn  very  strong;,  mind — you  must  stap  gingerly 
over-n,  else  in  you  goes. 

GIRO-IRE [giird-uyur],j^,  A  gridiron.  (Com.)  &« Griddle. 
GyiDlRON,  grit,  grilUit. — FaJigravt. 

GIRDLE,  GIRDALE  [guur-dl ;  emph.  guurdae-ul].    Great  deal. 

[Maekth  u  guurdl  u  ddrurns,  wae'ur  ytie  du  paa'y  dacwn  daap', 
□r  uum  aup  bee'ulz,]  (it)  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
you  pay  ready  money,  or  run  up  bills. 

Thick  there's  b^tter-n  yours  by  a  {guurdafut\,  great  deal. 

GIRDLER  [guurdlur],  ib.  One  who  mocks  at  ot  ridicules 
another;  one  who  grins.  For  a  boy,  the  epithet  is  precisely 
analogous  to  gigUt  for  a  girl. 

Young  osbiid  t  I  calls-n  a  proper  young  girdUr — nobody  can't 
have  no  poice  vor-n. 

GIRDLY  [guurdlee],  v.  L    To  grin ;  to  sneer ;  to  mock  at. 
What  art  thee  girdlin  to?     I'll   make  thee  know,  s'hear  me! 

Anybody's  well  off,  nif  they  can't  go  long  'thout  a  passle  o'  lousy 

boys  girdlin  and  hollerin  arter  em. 

GIRN  [gnufti],  V.  i.    To  grin.     (Usual  pronun.) 

Thee's  a-got  a  purty  face  o'  thy  own ;  thee'rt  jis  fit  vor  to  prn 

drue  a  ho'ss  collar — idn  nother  one  can  come  aneast  thee  vor 

purtiness. 

They  goe  with  the  corpses  liming  uid  llairii^  as  though  they  went  to  a 
beare-faailiiig.  Lattmtt'i  Strmoni,  foL  330,  b.  (quoted  by  Nam). 

GIRT  [guurt],  V.  and  sb.  (Tech.)  i.  In  measuring  timber, 
tbe  length  and  girt  (girth)  are  taken.  The  latter  is  arrived  at  by 
getting  the  full  circumference  with  a  cord,  and  then  by  twice 
doubling  the  cord.  The  length  in  inches  of  this  fourth  part  of 
the  circumference  is  called  the  girt.  To  measure  in  this  way  is 
"  to  girt  the  tree,"  or  to  see  what  "  he'll  girt." 

What  size  sticks  be  em — will  any  o'm  girt  a  voot  or  over  ? 

3.  A  girth. 

Ptase,  sir,  you  must  have  some  new  girts,  yours  baint  safe. 


3.  adj.    Great     (Always.) 

4.  adj.    Intimate,  friendly,  thick.    See  Dreadful. 

They  was  always  ter'ble  girt  like,  ever  since  I've  a-knowed  em, 
and  eet  they  be  a-vaU'd  out  to  last. 
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GIRT  HAP  [guurt  aap],  s6.    PrOTidential  escape ;  ur.usual  good 
luck;  lucky  chaace. 

'Twas  a  girt  hap  they  had'n  both  tiisk  a-bin  a-killed. 
'Twas  OD'y  by  a  ^rt  hap  eens  he  hap  to  meet  way  un. 


GIRT  MIND  [guurt  muyn],  p)^.  Great  mind ;  same  as  Good 
Mind  (f.  r.). 

His  father  told-n  he'd  a-got  a  girt  mind  to  gee  un  a  downright 
good  hidin. 

GIRTS  [giiurts],  sb.pl.    Grits,  oatmeal. 

Mind  how  you  bwoil  the  girts,  eens  the  gruel  mid'n  be  nubby. 

GIRT  SHAKES  [guurt  shee-uks],>Ar.  A  slang  importation  con- 
veying much  the  same  meaning  as  girt  things,  but  more  derogatory 
when  applied  to  a  person.     No  girt  shahs  =  a  bad  lot 

GIRT  THINGS  [guurt  dhingz],  phr.    Used  negatively. 
They  baint  no  girf  things — i.  e.  not  of  much  account. 
I  baint  no  girt  things  to-day,  mum,  thank'ee — i.e.  I  am  not 
very  well, 

GIRTY  [guur-tee],  adf.    Gritty. 

Hot  ailth  this  yur  paint  ?    'Tis  terl>Ie  g.'rly,  I  zim. 

GIVE  [giiv],  V.  i.  To  condense  moisture.  The  usual  word  is 
tavt  (q.  v.),  but  to  give  in  this  sense  is  very  com.,  especially  among 
the  better  classes. 

How  the  kitchen-floor  do  give — ^we  be  gwain  to  have  rain. 
Giving,  be  stones  Id  rainjr  weather.    Mbilt. — Calgrave  (Sherwood), 

GIVED  [gtivd,  p.  tense,  and  n-gHvd,  p.  part.'}  of  to  give.  Gave 
and  given  are  unknown.  Not  so  com.  as  gid;  used  by  those  with 
a  little  schooling. 

Her  legs  gived  away.  They  zaid  how  they  had'n  a-givfJ  no 
more. 

GIVE  TONGUE  [gee  tuung],  v.  Applied  to  a  dog,  fox,  or 
badger — to  make  the  vocal  sound  of  his  kind  when  his  prey  has 
just  started,  or  he  is  hunting  by  scent.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  "to  bark."  Any  dog  barks  by  way  of  alarm,  but  only 
spaniels,  terriers,  and  hounds  give  tongue.  A  pointer  or  a  grey- 
hound would  be  worthless  if  he  did  so.  A  small  d(%  is  said  to 
»ap  (q.  v.). 

Nif  you  hear  th'  old  Ranter^  tongue,  mind,  'tis  a  sure  find. 

GLAM  [glaam],  sk    Talk,  noise,  clamour. 

Hold  your  giam,  anybody  can't  year  theirzel  spake. 
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JSnAgiam  ft  gte  gient  Tp  yti-inat,—Ii.  I.  165 2. 

GLARE  [glae'ur],  s^.  and  v.  (.    Glaze  or  enamel. 

[Tloain  i3d-n  gbod,  neef  lid-n  u  inild'leen  giafur  paun  ut,] 
cloam  (crockery)  is  not  good,  if  (there)  is  not  a  middling  glaze  upon 
it     Most  o'  it's  Zrglared  way  zalt. 

[Dhu  roaud'Z  aul  tbe  u  glae'ur,']  the  road  is  all  of  a  glaz^ 
(of  ice). 

GLASSEN  [glaas-n],  adj.     Made  of  glass. 
[U  giaas'H  deesb,]  a  glass  dish. 

Glasy,  or  glufii'i  "^  soaAe  ofglas  (glasyn  of  glasse,  p.).     VUrau. 

Pramf.  I^rv. 
GLASSES  [glaas-ez],  sd.  pi    Spectacles. 

GLASTONBURY  THORN  [glaasnbree  dhuur-n],  sb.  A  variety 
of  white-thorn  which  puts  out  rather  a  sickly-looking  white  blossom 
in  winter,  and  is  said  to  blossom  on  Christmas  Day.  Its  name  is 
from  the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsa,  who  planted  his  staff  on 
Wearall  Hill  at  Glastonbury,  whence  sprung  the  famous  thoro.  I 
had  until  recently  a  fine  specimen,  which  certainly  did  bloom  at 
Christmas,  but  only  the  second  blossoming  in  May  was  fertile. 
Called  also  Holy  Them. 

GLINTY  [gliintee],  v.  u    To  glisten ;  to  sparkle. 
I  Ihort  I  zeed  something  gUnty,  and  there  sure  enough  I  voun 
'un,  all  to  a  heap,  eens  mid  zay.     Said  of  a  ring  lost  in  a  hayfield. 

GLISTERY  [glfis-tureen],  v.  i.    To  glisten. 
Must  put  a  little  elbow-grease  about'n,  gin  he  do  glistery ;  he 
idn  no  otherways'n  a  bit  o'  M  (lead). 

GLOBES  [gloa-bz],  ih.     Trollius  Europaus.     (Very  com.) 
Rarely  found  wild,  but  common  in  cottage  gardens. 

GLUM  [gluum],  udj.  Sullcy;  sullen  ;  cross  in  temper:  applied 
to  appearance  only. 

Maister  lookth  mortal  glum  z'momin,  I  zim ;  I  reckon  he  bide 
a  bit  to  market  last  night 

GLUMPING  [gluum-peen],  adj.    Sullen  ;  out  of  temper. 
Au  t  I  likes  it  middling  like,  ony  her's  (mistress  is)  main  glumpiit 
ever;  whip's  while.    Servant's  opinion  of  situation. 

Thematin.   How  I  ya  gurt  chownting,  grunbling,  jumping,  zower- 

lapped,  yening  Trash  ! 
IVilnM.   Don't  tell  me  o'  ^umMng. 

Ex.  Sctdd.  I.  39.     SttaheW.  41,  313. 


GNARL  [naar-dl],  v.  t.    To  gnaw. 

Here,  Watch,  here's  a  bone  for  thee  to  giiardU. 
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GNAW -POST  [naa-paus],  sb.    A  stupid,  ignorant  lout. 

GO  [goo  J  /.  /.  goa-d,  wai-nt;  f.  p.  u-goo,  u-wai-nt].  When 
followed  by  a  vowel  loses  the  o.    As  : 

[G^en,]  go  in ;  [g-aa'dr,]  go  after ;  [g-au-p,  or  g-uu'pj  go  up ; 
fe-aew-t,]  go  out ;  [g-oa-vur,]  go  over;  [g-oa-fj  go  off;  [g-oa-m,]  go 
home.    G-aup'-m  g-ten  dhu  wcendurj  go  up  and  get  in  the  window. 

They  did'n  never  ought  to  a-went.     (Always  thus.)     See  Ago. 

But  a  always  goed  clappaty  like,  'pon  thick  voot. 

GO  [goa,  goo],  V.  i.     i.  To  discharge;  to  suppurate. 
Her've  a-got  a  tumour  gwain  (i.  e.  going)  from  her  sittin  (^.  zi.). 
a.  V.  i.    To  intend — i.  e.  to  set  about. 
I  be  safe  he  never  did'n  go  vor  to  do  it. 
Used  in  this  sense  only  in  a  negative  construction. 
3.  To  die. 

Poor  blid,  her  time  ont  be  long,  but  there,  her's  ready  vor  to  go.  ■ 
Poor  old  maister's  ago  to  last ;  well  there,  nobody  could'n  wish 
vOT-n  to  a-suffer'd  no  longer. 

GO  [goo,  goa],  V.  i.    To  walk.    A  very  com.  proverb  is  : 
A  cheel  that  can  tell  svore  he  can  ^, 
'U  sure  t'  ha  nort  but  zorrow  and  wo. 

Th'  old  man  cant  go  thout  two  sticks.  I  can  go  middlin  like, 
on'y  I  baint  very  vast  'pon  my  veet  like. 

Bnl  had  ])e  good  ^eehonde,  be  not  ocreued, 

Bnt  cherischid  as  a  cbetfeteyne,  and  chcff  of  )oiire  lese 

Je  hadde  had  hertis  ynowc  at  jouie  willc,  to  gir  and  to  ride. 

Langiaiui,  RUh.  tie  KitL  11.  113. 
So  that  after  and  many  a  daye 
He  wold  WAtn  no  man  the  waye 
Neylhyr  to  ryde  nether  ^w.—i'iV  Cleges  (Weber),  L  460. 

but  }if  me  doo|)  faemliarae,  ^eygea^  a»ey  and  ci)ine>  nou}t  a}e'>. 

Treinsa,  Dt  iecorum  prodigiii,  xixt.  toL  I,  p.  371. 

GO  [goa],  sb.     Spirit,  energy,  pluck. 

Nif  he  idn  a  proper  dunghUl — not  a  bit  o'^  nor  muv  in  un. 

GO  AWAY,  V.  i.  To  teak.  Said  of  a  pump,  or  of  any  leaky 
vessel — the  water  ^ort  away. 

GO  BACK  feoo  baak-],  v.  L  To  deteriorate ;  to  get  behind 
in  money  matters ;  to  lose  flesh  (of  animals  or  persons) ;  to  fail  in 
health  or  strength  (of  persons). 

The  concarn  bin  gwain  back  'is  ever  so  long. 

They  beast  be  a.-go  back  wonderful  since  I  leed  'em ;  they  baint 
so  good  by  two  ahead — i. e.  £3  each. 

I  was  a-fnghtened  to  zee  how  your  missus  is  2.-go  back.  I  lell'ee 
hot  'tis — nif  you  don't  take  a  sight  0'  care  o'  her,  you'll  lost  her. 
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[Dhai  yoa'z  bee  gwarn  baa-k  tuuriibl,]  those  ewes  are  losing  in 
condition  very  fast. 

[Aay  bae'un  een  noa  wiin'duraiunt  dhu  bae'uleez  bee  dhae'ur — 
ee  \y&agwain  baa-k  uz  yuurz,]  I  am  in  no  wonderment  the  bailiffs 
are  there — he  has  been  getting  behind  for  years  past. 

Poor  old  fellow !  well,  I  did'n  think  he  was  going  so  soon ;  but 
there,  I've  a  zeed  he  been  going  back  's  ever  so  long. 

GOB  [gaub],  si.  A  piece ;  a  mass  or  lump :  usually  applied  to 
some  soft  substance,  as  a  gurt  gob  0'  clay ;  a  gob  o'  cow-dung. 

mjmse  ye  (k  geiyni  as  thyn  as  3.  erote, 
[Mm  lay  Jicni  vppun  joure  galantyne 
slondynge  oa  a  chalfre  hoote  : 

RmselTs  BbIu  of  Nurtun  (Furnivall),  p.  i5i. 

GOBBED  [gaub-d],/./S,     Plaistered. 
All  a  gobbed  up  wi  grease  and  dirt, 

GOBBLE  GUTS  [gaub-l  guuts].    Com.  name  for  a  greedy  person. 

A  proper  old  gobble  guts  her  is;  her  dont  come  vore  up  eight 
o'clock,  and  then  her  must  have  breakfast  avore  her  begins,  and 
vore  'leb'm  o'clock  her's  calhn  out  vor  her  vore  nouns. 

A  Coble-gut,    Goliegiiinartl,  geulard,  gauiUard. — Sfurweod. 

GOD  ALMIGHTrs  BREAD  AND  CHEESE  [gaud  umai'teez 
buurd-n  chee'z].    Wood-sorrel,     Oxalis  Acetosella.    (Very  com.) 

GOD  ALMIGHTY'S  COCK  AND  HEN  [kauk-n-ain]. 


GOD  ALMIGHTY'S  COW.     The  Lady-bird. 

GOD'S  TRUTH  [gaudz  trfco;th].  The  real  truth ;  the  exact 
truth.     A  very  common  asseveration. 

That  there's  Go^s  truth,  nif  tidn  I  an't  a  got  thick  stick  in  tny 
hand !  so  tnie's  you  be  standing  there^there  now ! 

GOFFERING  [goa-fureen],  sb.    A  kind  of  frilling  of  small  pleats. 
[Goa'fifreen  uyurz,]  goffering  irons  are  the  fiuted  rollers  with 
which  it  is  made.     Always  pronounced  with  0  long. 

GO  FOR  [goa-  vanr],  phr.  To  have  the  reputation  of  being, 
or  belonging  to. 

What  is  he?    Well  there,  he  do  go  vor  a  ginlman  like. 

Is  that  his  daughter  ?     Ees,  her  go'th  vor'X.,  once. 

[Dha  pUcms  gnTcea  wai-nt  vur  ee'z,  biid  niivur  t-waud-n,]  the 
place  was  always  reputed  to  belong  to  him,  but  (il)  never  did. 

GOING  [gwai'n,  gwaa'yn],  adv.  In  succession ;  following ;  one 
after  another. 
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Why  you've  a-turn'd  up  th'  ace  dre^  times  gmain. 
I've  a-knowed  our  Mr.  Jim  kill  twenty  shots  gwaiiu 

GOING  FOR  [gwai-n  vur],  phr.  i.  Approaching  in  age  or 
number — when  a  round  number  is  used. 

1  count  th'  old  man's  gwain  vor  vower  score.  This  would  be 
said  indefinitely  if  he  were  over  seventy. 

2.  Used  before  a  definite  numeral  signiRes  that  the  number 
previous  has  been  exceeded. 

Hot's  the  clock?  G-wain  vor  half  arter  dree.  This  means  that 
it  is  more  than  twenty-live  minutes  past. 

"Tis  time  Joe  was  to  work,  he's  iwain  vor  vourteen — t.  e.  he  is 
over  thirteen. 

GOLDEN-BALL  [goaldn-bau-l],  sb.  The  guelder  rose.  Vibur- 
Hum  opulut.    (Very  com.)    Also  a  variety  of  apple. 

GOLDEN    CHAIN    [goa-ldn    cbaa-yn].      i.   The    laburnum. 
Cytisus  Laburnum.     {Very  com.) 
z.  Jianuncuius  ^obosa.    (Com.) 

GOLDEN  CUP  [goaldn  kuup].  i.  Marsh  marigold.  The  usual 
name.     Caltha  Palmiris.    Called  also  King-tup. 

2.  Hanuneu/us  g/obosa.    (Com.) 

GOLDEN-DISHWASHER  [goaldn.dee-shwaur-shur],  sb.  The 
yellow  wagtaiL     (Always.)     Motacilla  Rati. 

GOLDEN-DRAP  [goal-dn-draap-].  A  well-known  variety  of 
plum. 

GOLDEN-NOB  [goaldn-naub].    A  variety  of  apple ;  a  kind  of 

golden -pippin. 

GO-LIE  [goo-luy],  adr.  pkr.  i.  Said  of  com  or  grass  when 
beaten  down  by  wind  or  rain. 

[Dhik'ce  vec'ul  u  wait-s  au'l  \x-goo~luy,1  that  field  of  wheat  is  all 
laid  flat. 

2.  Said  of  the  wind  after  a  storm. 

[Dhu  wee'n-z  a-goo-luy,']  the  wind  has  gone  down. 

GOLLOF  [gaulnip],  sb.  A  lump,  as  a  gollop  o'  fat,  a  goUop 
o'  clay. 

GO-LONG  [goo-lau-ng],  v.  i.  To  pass  by;  to  cross  over;  to 
ford. 

You  bwoys  off  to  be  'sheamed  o'  it,  not  to  let  the  maaidens  go^ng 
quiet  like. 

Nobody  cant  go-long  thick  vray,  you'd  be  up  to  your  ass  in  mud. 
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The  river  was  all  out  over  the  mead ;  cou'dn  go-long  't-all ;  we 
was  a'foced  to  come  back  and  go-long  round  by  the  burge  (bridge). 

GO  'LONG  WAY  [goo  lautig  wai-].  To  keep  company  wilh : 
said  of  two  sweethearts,  not  necessarily  implying  engagement.  All 
youDg  people  of  the  servant  class  like  to  be,  or  to  have,  a  beau,  who 
may  or  may  not  become  more  closely  connected. 

Our  Jane  do  go  'long  way  the  young  butcher  Bishop — but  lor ! 
her  widn  have  jich  a  fuller's  he  'pon  no  'count,  for  all  he'll  come 
to  the  business  when  th'  old  roan  do  drap.  He  ido  good-lookin 
enough  for  our  Jane. 

GONE  feau-n],/.  p.    Dead. 

[Uur>z  gawn,  poo'ur  blid  1  ]  she  is  dead,  poor  soul  1 

GOOD-FOR-NOUGHT  fefeo'd-vur-noa-urt],  ib.  and  adj.  A 
lazy,  shiftless  person. 

Her's  a  proper  good-for-nought ;  hcr'll  zoon  bring  his  noble  to 
nine -pence. 

GOOD  HUSSEY  [gtod  uuz'ee],  sb.    A  needle  and  thread  case. 

GOODISH  [gfcod'eesh],  adj.  i.  Pretty  good,  or  perhaps  very 
good,  depending  on  stress  and  individual  expression. 

[Dhur  wuz  zum  gio-deesh  bee-us  tu  fae'ur,]  there  were  some  very 
good  cattle  at  the  fair. 

3.  A  very  indefinite  measure  of  length  or  quantity,  but  rather 
implying  miuh  than  little.  As  \giodeesk  wai*,  giod-eesh  pruyz,] 
long  way,  high  price. 

GOOD  LIVIER  [gfeod  Idviur],  sb.  One  who  keeps  up  a  good 
establishment 

Th'  old  Squire  was  always  a  good  livitr,  and  none  o'  the  chil'em 
wadn  never  a-brought  up  vor  to  sar  nort,  but  now  fy  1  they  must 
work  or  else  starve  1 

GOOD  MIND  [gfeod  muyn],  fhr.     Strong  inclination. 

I've  a-got  a  very  good  mind  to  zend  em  all  back,  and  zay  I  'ont 
have  em.     I'd  a^ot  a  good  mind  to  go  and  do  it,  myzel. 

GOOD  MUCH  [gfeod  muuch],  sb.  A  great  deal;  a  targe 
proportion. 

[U  giod  muuck-  u  dhu  wait-s  u-kaard,]  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  is  carried — /.  e.  stacked. 

GOOD-NATURED  [gfeod-nae-uturd],  adj.  Said  of  a  woman  to 
imply  lewdness. 

I've  a-know'd  her's  twenty  year,  and  never  didn  yur  no  good  by 
her ;  her  was  always  one  o'  the  good-natvr'd  sort 

GOOD  NEIGHBOURS  [gfeod  naayburz],  sb.  Red  Valerian. 
Cenlrantkus  ruber.     (Com.) 
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GOOD  NOW[gfeod'-naew,  <iw/Aa/if ,- j^'-nor, wrf(>(fl»7].  Avery 
common  phrase  implying  "  you  know." 

[Y-oa-n  ae-  un  vur  dhu  muun-ee,  gh'-nur,"]  you  will  not  have  it 
for  the  money,  you  know. 

I  tell  ee  hot  tis,  good  now,  you  be  so  pokin,  they'll  be  all  a^o 
vore  you  be  come. 

GOODS  [gfco'dz],  sb.     1.  Household  furniture  aud  utensils. 
Their  goods  be  gwain  to  be  a-zold  a  Zadurday. 

3.  Dairy  produce,  butter,  cheese,  cream. 

There  idn  nort  like  cake  vor  cows ;  the  goods  be  so  much  better 
vor  't. 

I  don't  like  to  much  cake  vor  cows,  the  goods  baint  near  so  good 
-there's  always  a  taste  like. 

GOOD  TURN  [gfeod  tuur-n],  sb.    Fortunate,  or  lucky  chance. 

[Twuz  u  ^d  luurn  ytie  ad-n  u-b)In'  dhur,]  it  was  a  lucky  chance 
you  were  not  there. 

[Ghd/uurn  mae-ustur  ded-n  zee'  dhee  !  ]  (it  was)  fortunate  master 
did  not  see  thee. 

GOOD  WAYS  [gtod  wai'z],  s6.  A  considerable  but  indefinite 
distance. 

He  do  live  a  good  ways  herefrom.  How  far?  Weill  a  good 
ways.  Yes,  but  how  far  ?  three  miles  ?  Au !  ees,  tis  dree  mild, 
vull  up ;  I  count  tis  handier  vive. 

GOOD  WOMAN  [^feod  uum'un],  address  to  the  wife  of  a  peasant, 
while  the  Squire's  wife  is  {^d  larudee],  good  lady. 

These  refinements  are  practised  by  the  class  above  the  labourer. 

GOODY  [gtodee],  v.  i.  To  thrive ;  to  improve ;  to  grow. 
Said  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.    A-S.  godian,  to  do  good. 

How  they  there  young  things  will  goody  in  your  keep.     (Com.) 


t  wi'  cud;  zitch  a  Tnib  e* 

GOOKOO,  GOOKOO-BUTTONS.    See  Cuckoo. 

GOOKOO-COLOUR  [gfeok-io4uul-ur],  sb.  A  spotted  grey, 
peculiar  to  fowls.     (Very  com.) 

The  man  've  a-brought  vower  stags  (cocks),  and  you  can  keep 
which  you  mind  to.  Two  o'm  be  gookoo-^lour'd,  and  I  likes  they 
best.— Oct.  23,  1886. 

GOOKY  [gfeok-ee],  v.  i.  To  bend  backwards  and  forwards. 
Evidently  from  the  swii^  of  the  cuckoo  when  perched.     To  act 
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the  cuckoo.    Women  in  pain,  or  in  any  mental  strain,  are  very 
prone  togtwfy. 

Tidn  a  bit  o'  use  to  gooky  over  it,  you  cant  help  o'  it  now. 


Cf.  Northern  geeli,  to  toss  the  head  scornfully. — Brockett,  p.  So. 

GOOLFRENCH  [goo-lvranch],  ib.    Goldfinch. 

GO  ON  l^oo  auTi],  fhr.     i.  To  prosper ;  to  be  tnistworthy. 

How's  Bill  M ^ing  on  J 

Well,  I  be  half  afeard  o'  un — he  owth  me  vor  some  barley ;  but 
he  ont  ha  no  more  o'  me,  avore  he've  a-paid.  I've  a-yeard  he  idn 
gtvaifi  on  nezackly. — June  34,  1S86. 

Our  Bob's  a  steady  chap,  he'll  go  on,  I'll  warn  un. 

3.  To  leave  off ;  to  cease ;  perhaps  it  may  mean  to  mme  on,  but 
no  such  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  phrase.     Only  used  in  the  imper. 

In  a  quarrel  either  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  a  third,  who 
wishes  to  stop  it,  says  "go  on  "  /  and  means  "  be  quiet." 

3.  To  scold ;  to  quanel ;  to  swear. 

Th'  <dd  Jim  Shallis  and  Bob  Hart  vailed  ont  last  night  "bout  the 
money  vor  cutting  Mr.  Fring's  grass,  and  did'n  em  go  on/  they 
called  one  tother  but  everything.    They  was  a  gwain  on  sure  'nough. 

GOOSEBERRY  [gfeo-z,  or  giie-zbuur-ee],  sb.    The  devil. 

[Dhu  buurdz  bee  plaa'yeen  dh-oal  gHe-ibuuKee  wai  dhu  wail,] 
the  birds  are  playing  the  deuce  with  the  wheat 

After  he've  a-had  a  little  drap  nif  he  ont  play  the  very  old  goose- 
berry:  said  of  a  man,  implying  that  he  becomes  drunk  and  riotous. 

GOOS&CAP  [gfeo-z-kyup],  sb.    A  silly  person ;  a  giddy  girl 
Come,  Lii,  hot  be  lariin  o'  now  ?    I  never  didn  zee  no  such 

gBost-cap  as  thee  art.     One  o'  these  days  thee't  larf  tother  zide  o' 

thy  mouth  [maewdh], 

G00SE<:HICK.  [gi;o-z-chik],  ib.    Gosling.     (Very  com.) 

GOOSE-FLESH  [gfeo-z-vlaar-sh],  sb.  A  rough  appearance  of  the 
skin  caused  by  cold  or  chill. 

GOOSE-FLOP  [gfeo-z-flaup],  sb.  The  common  daffodil.  Nar- 
cissm  Pitudo-nardisus.    (Very  com.) 

GOOSE-GOG  [gfeoz-gaug],  sb.    Gooseberry. 

GOOSE-GRASS  [g^-z-graas],  sb.     A  dwarf  sedge;    Cartx  hiria. 

GOR !  GOR  EVES  1  [gau-r  liyz  I]  inUrj.  A  very  common 
quasi-imprecation  or  exclamation. 

Gor  eyes  I  how  a  did  tan  un  I    I  'ont  do  it,  by  ^r  I 
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GORBELLY  [gaurbuul'ee],  st.  An  over-coipulent  person. 
(Very  com.)     ?  Welsh,  gor,  inlensitive  =  very  (large)  boiy,  belly. 

Prof.  Skeat  says  it  is  from  gare,  filth,  and  that  all  doubt  is  removed 
by  comparing  Swed.  gor  bolg.  No  idea  of  fdth  or  contents,  or  of 
any  moral  attribute,  is  implied  by  £ng.  dialect  speakers.  In  the 
latter  cases  dung-belly  is  used,  but  only  then  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Gorbelly  would  never  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  woman,  whether 
pr^nant  or  not. 

GORE  [goaur],  sb.  A  piece  of  cloth  tapering  to  a  point.  An 
umbrella  is  made  entirely  oi  gores. 

So  a  gorecoat  is  a  petticoat  made  so  as  to  fit  closely  at  the  waist 
without  gathering. 

A  5«int  slie  weared,  bsncd  all  of  silk, 
A  barm-doth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  her  leodes,  full  of  many  a  gort. 

CkoHcer,  MiUtt't  Tab,  I  3*36. 
Goore  of  a  clothe.    Lachua. — Premp.  Parv. 
Thj  Curt  Coat  oil  a  giired.— £z.  StM.  L  154. 

GORE  [goa'ur],  v.  t.  and  i.  To  stab  or  pierce  with  the  horns 
— said  of  cattle  and  deer. 

Th'  old  cow  've  a  gored  two  o'  they  pigs,  eens  I  reckon  youll  be 
a-forced  to  kill  'em  vor  to  save  the  lives  o  'm. 

The  stag  kept  oa  goring  at  the  hounds. 

GORE  [goa'ur,  goo'ur],  ib.  Goad,  A.-S.  gar.  A  long  rod 
tipped  with  a  small  spear  for  driving  oxen.     Always  SO  called. 

GOSSIP  [gaus-up],  ib.    A  sponsor. 

GOSSIPPING  [gaus-aupeen],  j3.  i.  A  christening  feast.  Hence 
the  act  of  frequently  attending  such  gatherings,  where  much  scandal 
and  small  talk  is  heard ;  and  so  of  talking  scandal,  and  thence  a 

gossip  =  one  who  talks  scandal. 

2.  V.  i.  and  sb.     A  merry-making. 

[Dhai  bee  auveesu^ntunu^ivMubaew't,]  they  are  always  gadding 
about  at  merry-makings. 

[Dhur  wuz  u  maa'yn  gaus'au-peen  u  Dhuuz'dee,  aup  tu  FaaTm 
Stoaiinz,]  there  was  a  fine  carouse  on  Thursday,  up  at  Farmer 
Stone's. 

GOT  [gaut,  goa'ut],  /.  p.  Used  always  with  Adw,  when  posses- 
sion  is  implied.  Hast-n  a  got  thy  rags  (jacket)  here  ?  Why,  thee't 
want  em  vore  night^i'.  e.  thou  wilt  want. 

Nif  I'd  a  got  the  vallyation  (^.  r.)  of  two  or  dree  thorns,  could 
zoon  stop  thick  road. 

"  I  an't  a  got  none  "  is  the  invariable  form  of  the  polite  "  I  have 
not  any."     HcrVe  a  ff)t  the  browntitis, 
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GO  THE  WRONG  WAY  [goo  dhu  rau-ng  or  vrau-ng  wai'l  />Ar. 
S^d  commonly  of  caltle.  A  peculiar  season  or  insufficient  food 
often  causes  a  chronic  state  of  diairhcea  under  which  the  animal 
vastes  away  and  dies.  This  is  what  is  perfectiy  well  understood 
as  going  the  wrong  toay.    See  Skenter. 

I  doni  lite  the  look  o'  thick  yeffei,  'tis  much  to  me  nif  her  don't 
go  the  wrong  way. 

GO  TO  [goa-  tu,  goo'  hi],  phr.    Intend — used  negatively. 

A  boy  strikes  another  by  accident,  and  in  reply  to  the  consequent 
abuse,  says  :  I  didn  go  to  do  it 

Please,  sir,  I  drow'd  the  stone,  bat  plase,  sir,  I  didn  go  to  tear 
the  winder.     He  never  went  vor  to  hat  you,  did  er  ? 

Swete  lefdi  geinte  Marie,  nor  >e  mnchele  bliise  \a  yi  hefdeat  \o  \ia  iieie  ^ne 
brihte  blUsTuI  suae  be  te  Gyns  wtnden  timie  a)iriue[iieii,  ase  aao^r  deaKlich 
mon,  wiKate  hope  of  aritte  :  Aiurtn  RruiU,  p.  sp. 

GOYLE  [gauyul],  sb.  A  ravine ;  a  deep,  sunken,  water-worn 
gully,  usually  with  a  running  stream  down  it.  A  chiru  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  a  ^U  in  Cumberland. 

Let's  try  the  goyU  here — uncommon  likely  place  vor  a  pheasant. 

A  icronible  down  into  (he  goyial ;  a  clatler  up  Ihe  other  side  ;  mnch  cnuhing 
in  gate- ways  ;  a  heat  of  sun-iays  and  utticipation,  and  we  gallop  over  Wilmouham 
ConunoQ  to  Ihe  lavine  called  Nutskale. 

AcettaU  o/a  Stag  Hunt  in  WtlUngtim  Weeify  News,  Aug.  19, 1886. 

GRAB  [grab],  f.  t.    To  seize;  to  snatch. 

GRAB  APPLE  [grab*  aa'pl],  sb.  A  wild  apple ;  a  seedling  apple- 
tree.    Pyrus  mains. 

GRAB  EYE  [grab*  uy],  sb.  A  peculiar  grey  eye  in  horses  said 
never  to  go  blind. 

GRAB  STOCK  I^b*  stauk],  sb.  The  young  seedling  apple  tree 
on  which  the  better  kind  is  grafted. 

GRACY  DAISIES  [grae-daee  dai-zeei],  r^  Daffodils.  JVarassus 
Psmdo-nardssus.     (Com.) 

GRAFT  [graa-f(t],  v.  I.  To  dig  with  a  spade,  so  as  to  push  the 
tool  down  to  its  full  depth  each  time  the  soil  is  lifted.  In  draining 
land  01  digging  a  grave,  if  the  soil  works  well,  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  out  with  a  spade  without  digging  first  with  a  pick-axe,  the^ 
would  say — [Kn  graaft  ut  aewt,]  one  can  graft  it  out  To  graft  13 
to  go  much  deeper  than  to  spit.     East  Yorkshire,  to  grave. 

that  is,  apeitlj,  that  men  may  see,  and  nane  is  forto  graft,  that  is,  to  hide  the 
slawndire  of  synnet. 

BamfffU,  PialUr,  p.  agt.     Ft.  LuTiiL  3.     See  abo  pp.  396,  339,  340. 

GRAFTING-TOOL  [graa-fteen-l^l],  sb.    A  kind  of  spade,  long 
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in  blade,  straight  in  handle,  and  curved  on  the  cutting  edge,  used 
for  draining,  or  digging  cUy. 

GRAINDED  [graayndud]././.   i.  Grained ;  painted  to imiute 
natural  wood. 
Sh'll  er  paint  the  door,  oc  will  you  plase  f  ab-m  a-gratttdtdj 

3.  Ingrained  with  dirt. 

My  'ands  be  that  3.-graiaded,  they  ont  be  fit  vor  to  put  in  the 
butter  'is  week  to  come. 

GRAMFER,  GRAMMER  [graamfiir,  graam-ur],  sb.  &and- 
fiither,  grandmother. 

Mauther !  there's  thousands  o'  cats  out'n  garden ! 

Nonsense,  cheel,  hot  be  'e  tellin  o'? 

Well  then,  there's  hnndids  then  ! 

Dont  tell  up  sich  stnS  1 

Well  then,  there's  a  sight  o'  cats. 

Hast  a-told  em,  cheel? 

No  1  but  I  zeed  grammer's  cat-n  ours  I 

-wont  ye  g'up  and  i«e  Crammer  btotc  ye  g'ap  to  Challacombe  7 

Ex,  SiM.  \.  537.    S«e  abo  L  541. 

Oh  lor  I  cud  gremftr,  d«&d,  but  lun 
All  M%,  t'id  vex'D,  111  be  bonn'  1 

Pulmatt,  Sustic  Sitltia,  p.  4. 

GRAMFER-LONG-LEGS  feraainfiirlau-ng-ligz],  rf.  Daddy 
long-legs.     Zipula  deraua. 

GRAMMER'S  APPLES  [graam-urz  aa'plz].  Grandmother's 
apples — a  well-known  kind. 

GRAMMER'S  PIN  [graaronirz  pecn],  ib.    A  large  shawl-pin. 

GRAMMER'S  TATIES  ^raam-urz  taeiideez],  ib,  A  well- 
known  variety  of  potato. 

GRASS  BEEF  [graas-  beef],  sb.    Meat  of  a  grass-fed  beast. 

Complaining  of  the  shrinkage  of  a  ceitun  joint,  the  butcher  said  : 
"  You  know  there  idn  nothia  but  grass  beef  this  time  o'  year,  and 
we  always  expects  gnus  beefio  lost  a  little." 


GRATE  [grae*ul],  v.    To  graze. 

[T-wui  u  nee-ur  tich,  dhu  wcctiI  grae-uhtd  aup  ugiln-  mee  baak*,] 
it  was  a  near  touch,  the  wheel  grazed  against  my  back. 

GRAWL  [grau-ul],  sb.  i.  Gravel.  (Always.)  V  is  often 
dropped  before  /-■  eomp.  [shuwul,  naa*ul,  klaanil,]  shovel,  navel, 
ctavel. 
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A  very  good  bed  o'  grawl,  good  'nough  vor  garden-paths. 


Drank  of  tbe  streame,  u  cle«r«  ta  chrystiltc  ftu  : 

Faerit  Qutmt,  I.  rii.  6. 
9.  The  subsoil — sometimes  called  deads. 
Nif  I  lets-n  (the  plough)  any  deeper,  he'll  be  down  in  tbe  grawl, 

GRAWLY  [grfiu'lee],  adj.  Gritty,  sandy,  gravelly — applied  to  soil. 
What's  the  good  to  bring  me  a  passle  o'  grawly  stuff  like  that — 
tid-n  a  bit  fit  vor  flowers. 

GRAZE  [grae'uz],  v.  t.  and  /'.  i.  To  Tatten ;  to  become  fat-— 
applied  to  cattle,  but  quite  as  much  to  stall-fed  as  to  grass-fed. 

Father  don't  main  to  zell  thick,  we  be  gwain  to  grau  her  out, 
arter  we've  a-tookt  off  the  flush  o'  milk. 

Ill  warn  he  to  grate  well,  I  knows  the  sort  o'  un  (of  a  cow). 

3.  To  weigh  after  fattening — applied  to  a  pig. 
A  fanner  speaking  of  the  prices  of  fat  pigs,  said  : 
[Aay-v  u-gaut'  u   guurt  zaew  aay  rakn-ul  grarut  aup  purd'ee 
nuy  thuurtee  skoa'ur,  bud  aay  shaa'n  maek  noa  jis  pniyz  u  uur-,] 
I  have  a  great  sow  I  reckon  wilt  graze  up  pretty  nigh  thirty  score, 
but  I  shan't  make  no  such  price  of  her. — December  ar,  i886. 

GRAZING  l^rae'uzeen],  adj.    Applied  to  land — rich,  proofy, 
fattening. 
Capical  farm,  'most  all  o'  it  frasm-land. 

GREASY  [grai'see],  adj.  Said  of  a  horse's  heels  when  chapped, 
and  giving  out  a  slimy  discharge.  A  very  com.  ailment  in  the 
winter,  consequent  on  bad  grooming  and  want  of  exercise.    See  GlBBY. 

GREAT-HOUSE  [guurt-aewz],  sb.  A  house  of  the  better  class, 
such  as  the  squire's,  or  the  parson's — better  than  the  farm-house, 
and  still  better  than  the  cot-house.  These  distinctions  are  quite 
common  among  the  higher  classes  as  well  as  the  lower. 

GREE  feree"],  v.  i.    To  agree ;  to  live  in  amity. 
Of  a  quarrelsome  pair  one  oAen  hears : 

*Tis  a  poor  job  way  em — they  never  [doa-un  grer\  don't  gree 
very  long,  and  herTl  vail  'pon  he  in  two  minutes. 


I  iritt  )iftt  mjn  eiecntours  do  her)  gn  by  god  dilcrecion  bI 
Kmon^  lii.me. —  Wiit  ^  T.   BralU,    T/ienKemhi   (ne-     " 


GREEABLE  [grainibl],  adj.  Suitable ;  convenient ;  in  agreement 
with;  matching. 

I  must  look  out  vor  a  Aaggreeatk  to  thick  I've  a-lost.  ^ 
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That  there  gurt  heavy  plough-tackle  idn  no  ways  gntailt  to  ybur 
'osses :  they  baint  nothing  near  big  enough  vor  the  land. 

(enn  t&Le  \t  iij.  clothe,  &  \fff  the  boujt  i^  >e  Toner  aide  plesable, 
and  ley  estate  witb  the  vpper  pait,  )«  brede  of  half  fote  U  grtailt, 

1450.  JnhH  KuiitlFs  Soke  a/ Nurture  (FuminUl),  lag/igch 


GREEDY-GUTS  [grec'di-^uuts],  si.    A  gluttoa     (Very  com.) 

Agrbedy-gut.  CfcW. 
gauUlart,  fnscktdatt,  batiffnur. 

GREEN  j^ee-n],  sb.  Immature,  unripe — as  gr^ti  drink, 
the  wort  before  it  is  fermented  into  beer.  Gretn  timber,  that 
which  is  unseasoned ;  a  j^een  goose ;  green  apples.  In  carving 
ajoint  it  is  very  common  to  ask,  "Do  you  like  it  green  or  dry?" 
meaning  underdone  or  well  done.  Green  walls  are  walls  newly 
built,  or  freshly  plastered,  which  have  not  had  time  to  dry.  Green 
cheese,  new  cheese  fresh  from  the  press.     (Always  so  called.) 

A  GaiKN  GOOSK  or  young  goote.     Oiion,  oyien,  tyvtt,  ctrntau. 

Cotgrsax  (Sherwood). 
Pamdulf.  How  grttn  are  jon,  and  fresh  in  thU  old  world  I 

Amgyoin,  HI.  if. 
There  ii  iiij  sorts  of  Chese,  which  is  to  laj,  grene  Chese,  sode  chese,  barde 
cheie,  or  spennyse.     Crau  chese  is  not  called  emu  by  y  reason  of  colour, 
but  for  y*   newnes  of  it,  for  the  wha.y  is  not  half  pressed  out  of  it,  and  in 
operadon  it  is  colde  and  moyste, 

A.  Btrde,  quoted  fy  furtaaaU,  Jahn  Ruistlfs  Bate  ^Nurture,  p.  300. 

GREEN-LINNET  [gree-n-liln-ut],  j*.  The  Green-finch.  This 
bird  is  always  so  called.     Coaothrausles  Moris. 

GREEN-MEAT  [green-mai-t],  si.  Succulent  vegetable  food,  in 
distinction  to  dry-meat  (y.  v.).    (Always  so  called.) 

There  idn  nothia  in  the  wordle  do  do  osses  so  much  good  this 
time  o'  the  year 's  a  bit  0'  green-mate  ;  a  vew  thatches,  or  trayfoliun 
or  ort 

beware  of  taladis,  grtite  metii,  and  of  £nites  rawe 
for  )«y  make  many  a  man  haue  a  feble  mawe. 

JoAa  Ktateitt  Bote  «f  Nurtwt  (Fumivall),  124/97. 

GREENS  [gree-nz],  ih.  The  leaves  of  any  kind  of  kale— but 
not  applied  to  those  of  cabbage,  brocoli,  or  cauliflower  j  also  the 
second  or  winter  shoots  of  turnips — hence  we  speak  of  "A  vew 
greens  vor  dinner" — curly-^wmj,  -vvcAsx-greens,  Xxamvu-greens. 

GREENY  [gree-nee],  v.  i.    To  become  green.     (Very  com.) 
Nif  this  ycr  weather  do  last  'til  zoon  'gin  to  greeny,  and  we  shall 
have  some  keep  vor  the  things. 
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CREEP  [gree-p].  sb.  A  bundle ;  a  grip — such  as  can  be  carried 
under  the  ann— of  straw,  sticks,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  a  bum  (q.  v.). 

I  meef  n  comin  along  way  a  grap  o'  hay,  vor  the  boy's  rabbit, 
I  s'pose. 

GREY  tgrai'],  sb.    Morning  twilight,  eariy  dawa     Nevef  heard 
it  applied  to  evening.     See  Diumet,  Diimi>s. 
Jist  in  the  grey  o'  the  momin. 

GREYBIRD[graibuurd],i3.  Fieldfare.   (Coia.)   TurduspUarii. 

GREY-MARE  [grai-maeTir].  A  wife  who  rules,  in  the  very 
common  saying :  "  The  ^*v  Maw's  the  best  oss." 

CRIBBLE  [gnib-1],  v.  t.  To  cut  off  the  dung  which  accumulates 
and  mats  the  wool  about  the  tails  of  sheep. 

[Dhee  goo  yun-  een  Vauk-smoar  un  ^ni^7  dhai  yoa'z,]  thee  go 
yonder  in  Foxmoor  and  gnbble  those  ewes. 

CRIBBLE  Ignib-I],  sb.  A  wild  apple-tree ;  an  apple-tree  for 
grafting.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  or  seedUng  apple-tree.   Same  as  Grab. 

GRIDDLE  [guur-dl],  ib.     i.  Gridiron.     Called  also  gird-ire. 

Seint  Lorens  also  iSoIede  )>e  tefWt/hef  him  npwudes  mid  bcniinde  gleden. 
Ancrtn  Riwie,  p.  12a. 
Ich  theologie  >e  tint  Itnowe,  and  trtwe  dome  wytoeBeJ', 

Jten  PItrw.  111.  189. 
3.  V.  i.    To  broil  on  a  gridiron. 
Mate  idn  a  quarter  so  good  a-vried  eens  'tis  ^.-girdled. 

CRIG  [grig],  sb.     I.  A  cricket. 

"So  merry's  a  grig,"  or  "So  merry's  a  cricket,"  are  equally 
common,  and  have  the  same  meaning — they  are  the  regular 
superlative  absolute  of  merry.    See  IV.  Som.  Gram.  p.  23. 

A  Mbrby-griggi,  Xogir  ien  tempi,  gait  btn  temps,  geinprl. — Sherwood. 

a.  si.  In  phr.  "Sour  as  a  grig,"  the  usual  superlative  absolute 
of  somr ;  but  I  have  no  idea  what  a  grig  is  in  this  sense. 

3.  A  pinch ;  a  bite. 

Nif  th'  old  Bob  (horse)  didn  gee  me  a  grig  in  th'  arm,  eens  I 
can't  hardly  bear  to  muv-m  (move  it). 

GRINCUMS  fering-kumz],  sb.  Zuei  ivnerea.  (Very  com.) 
Called  also  erinkum-crankums. 

C<tlipM.  ....    no  bridge 


<  lupport  my  oi^n  if  I  hiui  o\ 


The  comfo: 

I  am  lose  nolhiog  that  way. 

Matmger,  Tlu  Gtierdiau,  IV.  i 
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GRINDING-STONE  [gniyneen-stoanin],  s6.  Grindstone. 
(Always.) 

GRIP  [gnip],  si.  A  ditch  cut  through  a  bog — common  on  the 
hills  of  North-West  Somerset  (Exmoor  District). 

Our  hill  idn  a  quarter  zo  bad's  be  used  to,  sinze  the  squire  had 
they  there  grips  a-cut  drue  the  zogs. 


GRIP  [gnJp],  V.  t.    To  lid  out,  or  cleanse  a  ditch. 

e  meukiw  and 
84. 

GRIST  [grees  ;  pi.  gree'stcz],  sb.  The  com  carried  at  one  time  to 
be  ground.  Formerly  the  mUler  always  took  his  payment  in  a 
toll  of  the  com,  and  hence  one  of  our  most  common  proverbs : 
[Dhu  toal-z  moour-n  A\\\igrers,1  the  toll  is  more  than  the  gristJ 
The  precise  equivalent  for  Ltjfu  ne  vaui  pas  la  chandeile. 

The  small  mills  for  grinding  people's  own  com,  all  over  the 
country  side  are  always  called  grist-m\Ws  [grees-meenilz], 

GRIZZLE-DE-MUNDY  [guur-zl-di-mnun-dee],  sb.  Abusive 
epithet.  Awkward  sawney;  gnnning  idiot — generally  used  with  ^W 
before  it.     (Com.) 

GRIZZLY  [guur-zlee],  v.  i.    To  grin ;  to  laugh ;  to  jeer. 

Hot  ait  thee  girzlin  to?  I'll  make  thee  larf  the  wrong  zide  o' 
thy  mouth  torackly,  s'hear  me  t 

GROANING  tgroa-neen],/arf.  jA     Ubour;  childbirth. 

GROANING-CHAIR  [groa-neen  cheeiirl  sb.  The  large  chair 
ofien  found  by  bedsides. 

GROANING-DRINK  [groa'neen-dringk],  j*.  Ale  brewed  in 
anticipation  of  childbirth.  Not  many  years  ago  this  provision  was 
made  in  most  farm-houses. 

GROAT  [grau-Qt],  sb.  Fourpence.  The  usual  simile  (at 
exactness  is-:  "  "Tis  so  near's  fowerpence  is  to  a  groai." 

GROGRAM  [graug-rum],  adj.  Mottled ;  grey  in  colour.  Tech. 
in  weaving;  a  white  chain  and  black  adb.  Hence  "a  grogram 
forrell "  ts  a  plain  band  of  black  yam  woven  at  the  end  of  a  artiite 
piece  of  cloth.  Grogram  as  a  colour  is  quite  well  understood  as 
a  woven  mixture  of  white  and  black,  and  not  a  mixture  of  wools 
before  spinning.     The  latter  is  grey. 

GROPE  [groa'p,  groa'pee],  v.  t.  and  t.  To  catch  tiont  by  gently 
feeling  for  the  fish  under  the  stoBcs  where  they  lie,  then  seizing 
them  behind  the  gills — a  good  groper  is  a  deadly  poacher  of  trout 
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I  oace  witnessed  a  dinner  improvised  on  Exmoor.    "Jack,  go 

and  catch  a  dish  of  fish."    Jack  walked  into  the  stream,  and  in  a 

very  few  minutes  over  twenty  mountain  tiout  were  ready  for  us. 

I  grvft  »  thyng  that  I  do  nat  se  ;  It  faslt.^Paligravt, 

Mucbe  hiro  wondrede  oT  ^t  cw  !  and  Jan  grepede  he  eaery  wounde. 

And  founde  hem  Jianne  in  eneiy  pUs  '.  oner  ill  hoi  &  sounde. 

Su-  Ftmmbras,  1.  1388. 

GROSS  [grau's],  adj.    Over  fat— applied  to  meat 

Bacon  can't  never  be  to  groM  vor  me. 

That  there  beefs  to  gross,  our  voices  'ont  ate  it 

GROSS  [grau'S],  sb.  1.  Scum ;  dross  of  melting  metals  or  other 
liquids. 

a.  Thick  stoggy  food,  such  as  porridge,  pig's-meat,  &c. 

Thick  there  dog'll  ate  the  clear  vast  enough,  but  he  'ont  tich 
o'  the  gross. 

GROUND  [graew-n],  si.  Cultivated  land ;  the  use  of  the  word 
is  redundant  A  "good  piece,  or  field  of  ground"  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  simply  a  good  field.  When  directly  qualified  by  an 
adjective  it  means  surface  land.  Thus  [ee'ul  graewn,']  hill  ground, 
does  not  imply  hilly  land,  but  poor,  rough,  uncultivated  soil,  covered 
with  furze,  heath,  and  feras.     See  Field. 

GROUND-NUT  [graewn-niit],  s6.    Bunium  JUxmsum. 

GROUND-RAIN  feraewn-rai-n,  or  raa*yn],  sb.  A  steady,  soaking 
nun,  that  well  saturates  the  ground. 

We  shan't  ha'  no  turmuts,  'nif  we  don't  get  a  downright  good 
groundraiit,  puity  quick. 

GROUNDRISE  [graewnruyz],  sb.  Of  a  sulL  A  shoe  or 
guard  corresponding  to  the  landside,  which  was  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  old  wooden  broadside,  to  raise  the  soil  and 
take  off  the  wear  and  tear  from  the  wood.  In  modem  iron 
implements  there  is  no  groundriu  to  the  iumvore. 

GROUND-STICK  [graew-n  stik],  sb.  A  sapling  of  any  kind 
growing  from  its  own  roots,  and  not  a  mere  offshoot,  as  [graewn 
oak;  graewn  aarsh;  graewn  uu/-um,2  (elm). 

GROUT  [graew-t],  v.  t  and  sb.  Tech.  To  pour  in  thin  mortar 
or  liquid  cement  upon  wall-work,  so  as  to  entirely  fill  up  all 
interstices.  Hence  it  is  common  to  see  in  ardiiiects'  specifications : 
Every  third  course  to  be  well  grouted. 

GROUTS  [graew-ta],  sb.  pi.    The  grounds  of  tea  or  coffee. 

GRUB  [gruub],  v.  t.  and  1.  r.  To  dig  out  by  the  roots;  to  root 
up ;  to  dear  land  of  roots. 
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I  should  like  to  gnti  thick  piece  o'  gronnd,  now  the  timber's 
ago,  but  inns'  let  it  alone,  'til  cost  to  much  monejr. 

2.  To  feed ;  to  eat 

The  horse  is  ver^  bad,  he  ont  grid. 

GRUBBER  feruub-ur],  sb.  i.  A  tool  for  rooting— a  combination 
of  axe  and  mattock.  Sometimes  called  a  {gmuieeti  eks,  or  tkoVtea 
eks^]  grubbing  or  rooting  azc.     See  Bisgy,  Two-bill. 

z.  si.  Applied  to  horses.  A  good  grubber  is  one  that  is  never 
off  his  feed — hearty  at  all  times,  but  especially  after  a  hard  day's 

[Dh-oa-1  au's  d-au-vees  Ifeok  wuul',  ee-z  jish  gruui-itr,'\  the  old 
horse  always  looks  well,  he  is  such  (a)  good  feeder. 

GRUMBLE-GUTS  [gruum-l-guuts],  s6.     A  confirmed  grumbler. 
D"  I  know  th'  old  Jack  Hooper?     Know  un?     Eesl  there  idn 
DO  such  old  gruniU-pits  'thin  twenty  mild  o'  the  place. 

GRUMPHY  [graum-fee].  GRUMPY  [graum-pee],  adj.  Surly, 
sulky,  ill-tempered.     Same  as  Gluhfy. 

GUBBY  [guubce],  adj.     Thick,  sticky,  viscous. 

This  here  paint  wants  some  thinners,  'tis  so  giibb/s  bird-lime. 

GUDGEON  [guuj-een],  i.  The  journal  or  end  of  an  arbor 
or  spindle.  The  gudgeon  is  usually  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
rest  of  the  arbor,  so  as  to  prevent  its  moving  laterally  in  the 
"bearing"  (?.».)  or  journal-box.  No  part  of  a  spindle  on  which 
it  may  turn,  other  tbui  the  end,  is  called  the  gudgeon. 

2.  The  pin  driven  in  or  fixed  to  the  end  of  any  shaft  upon 
which  it  may  revolve.  A  barrow-wheel  is  usually  made  with  B 
wooden  stock,  having  a  gudgeon  driven  into  each  end. 

GULCHV  [guul'chee],  v.  i.  To  swallow;  to  gulp.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  [gluuch'ee]. 

Somethin  the  matter  way  his  droat ;  can't  guleky  vitty. 

In  hterature  the  word  seems  to  imply  greedy  swallowing,  gluttony 
' — it  has  lost  this  meaning  in  the  dialect. 


Galaffre  :  m.  A 

Tueca.  .  .  .  itUve,  get  i.  base  viol  at  yoiir  back,  and  march  in  a  Uwnjr  ca*t, 
wllh  one  sleeve,  to  Goote-bir :  then  jou'll  knov  us,  youll  m«  m  th«n,  von 
will,  pikh,  you  will,  Btn  Jimtem,  PettatUr,  III.  i. 

GULLET  l^ul'ut],  V.  and  sb.  Term  used  by  sawyers  in 
sharpening  their  large  saws.     The  guiiei  is  a  hollow  formed  by  a 
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round  file  at  the  bottom  of  each  tooth,  alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  sav-plate,  by  which  a  very  sharp  edge  is  obtained  at  the 
back  of  each  tooth.  A  sawyer,  who  had  sharpened  a  large  saw 
for  me,  said : 

[Dhu  guuluis  oa  un,  zr,  wuz  au'l  u-wae*urd  baak',  zoa  aay-v  u 
fraa'sh  guulttt-a  au'I  drde  un  aewt],  the  gullets  of  it,  sir,  were  all 
worn  back,  so  I  have  fresh  gulletted  it  all  through. 

GUMMER  [guum'ur],  sb.  A  azme—i.e.  good-mother,  prefixed 
to  that  of  an  old  woman, 

[Dh-oa'l  guum-ur  Greed/s  kyat-n  aaw-urz,]  the  old  mother 
Greedy's  cat  and  ours. 

Zo  th'  old  gummer  Marks  is  dead  to  last :  well,  I  spose  her've 
a  put  ever  so  many  to  bed  by  her  time,  an'  now  her  turn's  a-come. 

GUMPTION  Ijuum'shun],  sb.     Intelligence  ;  common  sense. 

[Ee  ul  diic',  dhur-z  zm  guumshun  een  ee',]  he  will  do,  there  is 
some  sense  in  him. 

GUN-BOW  [guun'-boa],  tb.  A  cross-bow.  These  are  very 
common  playthings  for  boys,  but  are  never  called  cross-bows. 

GURDLY  [guur-dlee],  v.  i.    Growl.    (Usual  word.) 

[PooTir  oal  An'dee  I    ee  mivur  doanin  guur-dlee  dhaewt  t-rfz 

stranjurz,]  poor  old  Handy  I  he  never  growls  except  it  is  strangers. 
Is  thick  dug  a  chained  up  firm  ?    Dam  un  I  I  be  afeard  o'  un ; 

he  gurdlid  to  me  an'  showed  his  teeth  s'  ugl/s  the  devil  by  now. 

GUTS  [guuls],  f^.  The  stomach;  the  intestines  generally;  the 
abdomen. 

The  ball  meet  wai  un  right  in  the  guts — i.  c.  struck  him  in  the 
stomach. 
"  More  gutiTi  brains,"  is  a  very  common  summing-up  of  character. 
At  is  hate  >ey  wente  ter-to  :  U  softe  eanoe  taste  is  wouude, 
Hislyure,  y*  lunge  &  \%  pUttt  tl-ta  ;  &  found  hem  hoi  uidsounde. 
Sir  Ftrumbras,  1.  1095. 
if  jDu  would  walk  off,  I  would  prick  jonr  pUs  a  Utile,  In  good  tenm  ss  I 
m&y ;  Saay  V.  II,  i. 

Who  weftis  Ms  wit  in  hit  belly,  and  hii^i  in  his  head. 

TreUiaand  Crtit,  11.  i. 
Chad  a  mori  a  bast  mj  gtiti  wi'  lai^hing. — Ex.  Scald.  I,  151. 


GUTSING  [guufseen],  ad/.    Greedy. 

A  gufsinj  son  of  a  bitch,  better  keep  he  a  week'n  a  month. 

GUTSY  [guut-see],  v.  i.    To  eat  greedily. 
There  the/U  gu/sy  an'  drink  all  Zunday,  and  gin  the  money's 
>-go,  and  then  they  be  most  a-starved  vore  ^^urday  night 
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You  never  didn  zee  the  fuller  o'  he;  he'll  keep  on  gutsing  so 
long's  ever  you  or  anybody  else  '11  vind  mate  vor'n, 

GUTTER  [guufur,  guadT],  sb.  A  drain ;  a  common  field  drain 
made  with  the  ordinary  draining  pipes. 

"The^f/«/s  a  chucked,"  is  the  commonest  way  of  saying  "the 
drain  is  choked." 

You  'ont  make  thick  field  dry  'thout  some  cross  gutters. 

A  house-drain  is  usually  "  a  undergroun'-^/fer." 

GUTTERING  [guutTireen,  guad'ureen],  sb.  i.  Draining  land 
— i.e.  digging  out  trenches,  laying  pipes  along  the  bottom,  and 
filling  in  the  earth. 

I  yerd  you  was  gwain  to  zet  on  some  guttering,  sir,  so  I  com'd 
in  to  zee  nif  I  could  take  it  to  doin. 

3.  sb.  and  adj.    Guttling,  gormandizing.    Same  as  Gutsing. 
You  ou't  vind  the  fuller  o'  he  vor  gutterin,  not  here  about,  once  I 

A  jnffmB/tawchamouIblhengl— £x  Seold.l.  187. 

GUTTER  TILES  [guadnir  tuyulz],  sb.    Com.  draining-pipes. 

GUTTERY  I^ut-uree],  v.  i.  A  candle  in  a  draught,  when  the 
tallow  runs  down  on  one  side  and  forms  wasteful  masses,  is  said 
to  guliery. 

Put  vast  the  door,  Sam,  dost'n  zee  how  the  can'l's  a  guttering — 
mid  so  well  burn  daylight. 

GWAIN  [gwai"n,  gwaa-yn], /art.  Going ;  also  used  as  an  adv. 
following,  in  sequence,  as : 

[U  uun'did  gwai-n^  a  hundred  following  one  after  the  other. 

GWAINS  ON  [gwaa-ynz  au'n],  ib.  pi.  Goings  on;  doings; 
proceedings. 

[Dhaiz  bee  puurxiee  gwaaynz  awn,  shoanir  nuuf !  dhai-z  yuur 
yuuT'  bee,]  these  are  nice  goings  on,  sure  enough  1  these  here  here 
are.     See  Pct-cwain, 


H  [ae'uch].  This  letter,  or  aspirate,  when  initial,  is  seldom 
sounded  in  the  dialect,  except  by  way  of  emphasis.  Certain  literary 
words  amongst  the  following,  which  have  no  initial  aspirate,  are 
here  spelt  with  A  They  are  mostly  interjections,  or  else  for  some 
reason  pronounced  with  strong  emphasis. 

HA  [u ;  ae'u,  er  haeni,  emph. ;  aa,  or  haa  emph.  before  negative], 
V.  To  have.  The  v  is  only  sounded  before  a  vowel — and  not 
alvrays  even  then. 
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I  'ont  [u]  ha  none  o'  this  yer  nonsense.  The  usual  invitation 
to  drink  is,  [Haut-1  ee  afuJI  what  will  you  have?  [Dhai  aaa 
u-gau-t  noanin,]  they  have  not  got  any.  See  /*'.  S.  Gram.  p.  59. 
Also  II.  A.  p.  2. 


Good  SpOMt,  T 

HA  [u],  pr.  He,  she,  it.  The  sound  is  usually  very  short, 
precisely  like  short  e  in  t/ie  book  spoken  rapidly.  This  form  is 
most  common  in  the  Hills  of  W,  Som.  and  in  N.  Dev. 

Thy  missus  is  bad  again  idn  Aa  J  Sometimes  written  a.  See 
III.  A.  3.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  96. 


By  Mahomet  ys  oji  ("aiine  a  swer, — Sir  Ftrumbras,  I.  81. 
]ian  )<(^te  he  as  a  stod.— 7f.  I.  91. 
&  by  seynt  dynys  astrer  is  0)1  J<at  after  )>at  tyme  a  nolde. — lb.  \.  117. 
Nefde  ha  bute  isnd  swa,  )>'  an  engel  ne  com 
lililinde,  wiS  Ewuch  leome,  [rom  beouene. 

Lift  of  St.  Kaslurim,  L  665. 
how  ka  mullad  and  soulad  abont  Iha. — Ex.  Scold.  I.  167. 
llol  ded  tha  Yoe  do  ,  .  .  but  vurst  ha  buttoned. 

Jb.  1.  Z14.    Sa  Jb.  Note,  6.  p.  49. 

HAB  [ab],  V.  A  very  common  form  of  Aave.  When  followed 
by  »  or  m  (the  shortened  form  of  Aim),  k-xb  is  nearly  invariable. 

Well  then  1  tell  ee  hot  tis,  I  'ont  [n^w] — i.  e.  have  it — in  no  price. 

He  come  to  me  and  zaid  how  you  should  zen  'un  vor  to  borry 
my  hook,  zo  I  zaid  to  un,  now  s'  I,  nif  I  lets  thee  \ab-vi\  wi't  thee 
bring  un  back  agean  ? 

The  »  is  changed  to  m  always  after  /,  b,  f,  v.  See  W.  S.  Dial, 
p.  17.     See  also  fV.  S.  Gram.  p.  57. 

)iou  ne  iselt  habbe  god  bote  ne  :  ne  wonsipie  ne  serui. 

Aycnbilt  oflitwyl,  p.  5. 


HAB  OR  NAB  [ab- ur  nab],/Ar.  =  "Get  or  lose"— "Hit  or 
raiss " — "  I'll  chance  it."  (Very  com.)  In  a  market,  a  buyer 
pretending  to  walk  off,  says : 
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Then  you  *ont  take  no  less?  (Seller).  No,  I  'ont,  not  one 
varden.     {Buyer.)  Then  I'll  ab-m — Aa6  or  nab  ! 

This  is  probably  the  original  form,  still  surviving,  from  which  the 
hab-nab  of  literature  is  derived. 

Tutfi.  I  put  it 

E»en  to  joar  worship'i  triltermenl,  hob  nab. 
I  shall  bitTe  a  chance  o'  the  dice  liii't. 

Bat  3fouw«,  TaU  o/a  Tut,  IV.  i. 
With  Ihat,  he  circles  draws,  and  sqaares. 
With  cyphers,  a^ral  chancters. 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em, 
Allho'  set  down  habnab  at  random. 

Hudibrai,  Part  TI.  Canto  itl  1.  99OL 

HACK  [aak'],  sh.  The  long  row  or  open  wall  in  which  bricks 
are  set  up  to  dry  before  going  into  the  kiln. 

The  rain  come  avore  we'd  ^oX.  time  vor  to  cover  em,  and  spwoiled 
the  wole  hack  o'  bricks. 

HACK  [aak-],  v.  t.  and  (.  i.  To  dig  with  a  mattock,  so  as  lo 
break  the  clods.  The  term  rather  implies  digging  ground  which  has 
already  been  turned  up  with  a  spade.     (Obs.  as  a  sb^ 

Spit  it  ^the  ground)  up  rough,  and  after  't  have  a  tied  a  bit,  take 
and  hack  it  back. 

Connected  with  a:ce,  hatchet,  adze,  and  Hackle  (q.  v.) 

A  Hacc.      Videta,  Sc  cetera  :  vbi  hake. 

An  Ifai;  vidau,  feiiorium,  ligo,  marra. — Caih,  Ang. 

To  Hatch,  or  Hatckbl  Aax—itranctr  du  Oh.    Sieravaf. 

"ich  joa  attache, 

I  Aacit  small — TtnlaUle,  and/r  kackt. — Pahgravt, 

2.  To  kick — especially  in  wrestling  and  football. 
They  there  Wilscombe  fullers,  hon  they  be  a  little  bit  a-zot  up, 
they  do  haek  sure  'nough. 

%.  To  ride  on  horseback  along  the  road. 

I've  a-knowed  th'  old  man  hack  all  the  way  to  Homer,  to  meet, 
and  that's  twenty  mild  vuU  up,  and  then  he'd  ride  all  day  way  the 
hounds,  and  hack  home  again  arterwards. 

4.  In  the  phrase  hack  abtmi.  To  scamper;  to  ride  hard ;  to  give 
a  horse  no  breathing  time,  or  rest. 

Ter'ble  fuller  to  ride ;  I  wid'n  let-n  hack  about  no  'oss  o'  mine  vor 
no  money. 

5.  To  chop ;  to  cut  unevenly ;  as  to  hack  a  joint  A  good  gate 
hacked  all  abroad. 

HACKETY  [aa-kutee],  v.  i.    To  hop  on  one  leg. 
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I  ve  a-squat  my  vool,  eens  I  be  a-foc'd,  otherways  to  bide  still, 
or  else  to  kackely  'pen  tother. 

HACKETY  £aa-kutee],  sb.  Someiimes  called  {ik-uta-aaiutee.l 
hickety-hackety.     The  game  of  hopscotch. 

Come  on,  Bill !  lets  play  to  hackety  !    (Never  "  lei's  play  at.") 

HACK-HORSE  [aakau-s],  sb.    A  hackney;  a  roadster. 
What  sort  of  a  thing  is  it  ? 

Welt  there,  tis  a  useful  sort  of  a  hack-hone  like,  but  I  'ont  zay 
he've  a-got  timber  'oough  vor  to  car  you. 

HACKLE  [aakl],  sb,  r.  The  long  piece  of  gut  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  together  with  the  artificial  flies  for  fishing  attached 
to  it.  The  flies  themselves  severally  are  never  so  called,  but  the 
name  is  used  for  the  whole  apparatus,  gut  and  flies  together, 

3.  A  feather  from  a  fowl's  neck,  suitable  for  making  an  artificial 
fly. 

Our  Jim  can  dress  a  htukle  way  anybody— t'.  e.  prepare  the  feather 
and  tie  it  on  to  the  hook,  after  which  it  becomes  a  "  fly." 

HACKLE  [aak'l],  sb.  and  v.  A  kind  of  rough  comb,  through 
which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  drawn  to  prepare  it  for  spinning.  The 
process  is  called  hackling;  by  it  the  outer  skin  of  the  fibrous  stalk 
IS  broken  up  and  got  rid  of. 


An  Hbkvllb  :  miUsaa,—Cath.  Ang. 

To  hackle  flax  is  to  prepare  and  separate  it  from  the  raw  stalk  to 
the  fibrous  condition. 

Httchdl  for  flaie,  strantq,  seranl. 

I  kakill  flaxe.    It  crrana.     Am  I  Dat  a.  great  gentylmui  1117  father  was  a 
boEfcr  and  my  mother  dyd  ktekill  flaxe. — Paligrave,  p.  5SZ. 


HACKLY  [haa-klee],  v.  i.    To  ha^lc ;  to  chaffer.     (Cora.) 
They'd  bide  and  hackJy  for  an  hour  about  twopence. 

HACK-MAL,  HACKY-MAL  [aak--maal,  aakee-maal],  sb.  The 
common  tom-liL     Parus  carufeus.     (Very  com.) 

We  'ant  a  got  no  gooseberries  de  year,  the  hacky-mals  eat  all  the 
bud. 

HACKNEY  SADDLE  [aakn-ee  zadl],  sb.  The  ordinary  saddle 
on  which  a  man  (not  a  woman)  rides.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  pack-saddle  was  commonest,  .nnd  hence  the  riding-saddle 
had  to  be  ^stinguished.     If  spoken  of  as  an  equipment  for  a  saddle 
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horse,  we  always  say  a  [biuydl-n-zad'l]  bridle  and  saddle,  but  if  the 
saddle  only  were  spoken  of,  we  fny  :  [Ka^r  een  dh-aa'k/ree-sati'/-n, 
ae-un  u  diicd,]  carry  in  the  hackney -saddle  and  have  it  mended, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  cart  or  the  gig  snddle. 

HAKEttBV,  horse.    BaJuUui  equifirus.—Promp.  Paru. 

HACK-SAW  [aak'-zau,  or  zaa,]  sb.  A  saw  used  by  smiths  and 
others  for  cutting  iron. 

There  ida  nort  better  vor  a  Hack-zam-n  a  old  zive  (scythe). 

HAD  [ad],  p. part.     Got.     Very  com.  in  this  sense. 

Could'n  look  vor  much  of  a  crap  \  we  ad'n  ad  but  two  little  tad- 
dicks  o'  dung  a-left,  vor  to  dress  all  thick  spot  o'  groun. 

Her  zaid  how,  gin  her'd  a-paid  everybody  her  ad'n  ad  but  thirty 
shillins  for  to  go  on  way. 

This  use  is  only  found  in  negative  construction. 

HADDOCK  [adik],  sh.  The  usual  complement  of  the  super- 
lative absolute  of  deaf.  We  seldom  hear  "deaf  as  a  post"  or  any 
other  than  "  so  deef 's  a  'addkk."  Whether  haddock  is  intended 
I  much  doubt ;  but  I  never  heard  adder  called  addUk. 

This  simile  is  quite  common  all  over  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
A  friend  living  not  far  from  the  Land's  End  said  in  a  letter  "  Why 
do  the  people  always  say  'so  deaf  as  a  haddock'' i  Is  a  haddock 
more  deaf  than  other  fish  P " 


HAFT  [haaO,  sb.    Handle— as  of  a  knife,  hook,  &c.     Not  so 
common  as  hart  (q.  v).    A.-Sax,  hasft. 

Heft.     Manubrium. — Pramf.  Para.  p.  233. 
And  he  schal  have  at  the  wordes 
Under  h<fi  and  under  hond. 

Wditr,  Mil.  Rom.    Saiyit  Sa^ti,  I.  258. 
or  (k)  two  ^  kafta  schynne  outward  tie, 
Of  (k>  Ihrjdd  )>e  hafU  inwarde  lays  he. 

Bake  of  Curtasye,  I.  675. 
Halte  ofanjr  tole,  maiuJU. — Paligravi. 

HAG  [ag],  sb.    A  witch ;  a  wizened  old  woman :  applied  also  to 
the  fairies  or  pixies. 

HAGGAGE  [ag-eej].    A  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman ;  baggage. 

Y.T  gurt  irii^agt.—E-*.  Sceid.  I.  Vj. 
HAGGAGING  [agecjeen],  adj.    Slovenly  in  dress;  beggariy; 
dressed  like  a  bag. 
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HAGGLE-TOOTHED  [agl-lfeo-dhud], adj.    Having  teeth  grow- 
ing across  or  projecting;  sna^le-toothed.    (Com.) 
Wey  deb  a  wbatnosed,  ka^U-Xoo'A^i,,  i 

HAG-MALL  [hag-maa'l],  sb.  Hag-moll — an  epithet  for  a  slattern, 
or  draggle-tail. 

He?s  a  purty  old  beauty,  her  is — a  rigler  old  hag-mall. 

HAG-RIDED  [ag'niydud],  adj.  Suffering  from  nightmare. 
Also  applied  to  horses  which  often  break  out  into  a  sweat  in  thfl 
stable,  and  are  said  to  have  been  hag-rided,  or  pixyridcd.  The 
belief  is  quite  common  that  the  pixies  corae  and  ride  the  horses 
round  the  stable  in  the  night.  Most  farm  stable-doors  have  a 
rusty  horseshoe  nailed,  sometimes  to  the  threshold,  generally  on 
the  inside  of  the  lintel,  to  keep  off  the  pixies, 

HAG-ROPE  [ag-roo-up],  sb.  The  wild  clematis  whose  tangled 
growth  is  much  Uke  cordage.  It  is  uncertain  if  kag  in  this  word 
has  any  connection,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  with  pixy,  though  the 
plant  may  well  be  called  fairy's  cordage.  (Clematis  vHalba.)  It 
seems  much  more  probable  to  be  the  survival  of  the  A.-S.  naga, 
hedge.    Hedge-rope  appears  more  rational. 

HAG-THORN  [ag--dhuum],  sb.  The  hawthorn,  Cratargus 
oxyacanlha.  In  this,  there  can  be  do  doubt,  we  have  the  older  form 
haga,  than  the  haw  of  Lit.  Eng. 

Alba  Spina,  \a^-y>m.—Earll.  Eng.  Fianl  Namti. 

HAIN  [ai-n],  V.  t.  To  stone;  to  throw.  Ang.-Sax.  htinan, 
to  stone.     See  Ain  for  illustrations, 

as  here  staat  aii|i  bi  fols  dom  of  >e  world,  H  schu11«n  be  halid  a.nd  haymi 
doune  as  houndii,  (stoned  down  like  dogs),  and  eche  man  r«di  to  peiere  hem  in 
Dome  and  worldlf  goodis. —  Wyclif,  Works,  p.  3  Jo. 

Tha  wut  drow,  and  htn,  and  slat 

Tha  htn^  along  thj  Tom,  &c. 

Ex.  Scold.  11.  248,  355.    Also  note,  p.  134. 

HAIRY  PARMER  [aeuree  paarmur],  sb.  The  palmer-worm 
— the  common  hairy  caterpillar.     (Very  com.) 

HAIVS  [aivs],  sb.     Haws.     Berries  of  the  white  hawthorn. 
We  be  gwain  to  have  a  hard  winter,  the  haivs  be  so  plenty, 

HALFEN  DEAL  [aa-fm  dae'ul],  sb.  A  half  part  of  anything. 
The  word  rather  implies  a  division  by  counting,  although  it  is  used 
occasionally  with  reference  to  division  by  measure  only,  as  of 
liquids,  cheese,  &c 

I  let'n  had  a  full  halfen  deal,  same's  oET  we  was  to  share  and  share 
alike. 
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]nC  Haluindol  (an  dijie  he  ;  witrinne  foTli  to  tlonJ«, 
&  tut  o^  dol  wyjNmte  to  be  ;  to  shule  and  caste  with  bonde. 
Sir  Ferumbras,  E.  E,  T.  Soc  iiiiv,  1.  3253. 

r,  I.  7- 

HALF  DOWN,  or  TO  HALFEN  DOWN  [aafm  daewn],  v. 
Tech.  To  make  a  kind  of  half  ploughing,  by  which  a  shallow 
sod  is  turned  upside  down  upon  the  adjacent  unmoved  Fod.  This 
is  a  very  common  operation,  when  it  is  desired  only  to  rot  the 
surface  growth  without  burying  it  deeply. 

HALF-FOOL  [aa-ftol],  adj.    Generally  used  with  fellow  [fuulur], 
or  some  word  expressing  person.     Stupid,  ignorant,  half-witted. 
I  never  widn  ha  nort  to  zay  to  no  jis  half-fool  fellow  as  he, 

[aaySp/ fuul'ur-z  ee']. 

HALF-SAVED  [aa-f-saenivud],  part.  adj.  Stupid ;  half-witted— 
a  very  common  description. 

Poor  bivoy,  you  can't  'spect  much  vrom  he — he  idn  'boo  half 

a-saved. 

HALLANTIDE  [aaluntuyd].  All  Saints'  day— November  ist. 
(Rare.) 

"Twas  a  ter'blc  hard  winter  tho — I  mind  'twas  nort  but  vrost 
and  snow  vrom  Hallantide  gin  Can'lmas. 

HALLOWMAS  [aulurmus],  sb.  The  feast  Of  All  Hallows,  or 
All  Saints — November  ist. 

We  always  reckons  to  pay  our  Michaelmas  rent  to  Hallowmas 
\X'au-lurmus\. 

whose  blbcr  died  at  Hailpmmas : — Was't  not  at  HaUmemas,  m.ister  Fmili  7 
Mtamri far  Mtasure,  II.  i. 
Once  Hallaaimas  come,  and  a  lire  in  the  hall 
Such  sliuers  do  well  for  to  lie  by  the  wall.— TWwr,  aj/l. 

HALSE  [hau-ls,  haa-ls],  sb.  Hazel ;  the  hazel  nut.  (Always.) 
Three  adjoining  parishes  in  the  district  are  HaUe,  Oak,  and  Ash 
— in  Domesday  the  former  is  HaUa.  A  hazel-rod  is  always  a 
"halsen  stick."     Corjlus  Avellana. 

HALSENING  [aal-zneen],  sb.     Predicting  evil ;  speaking  evil. 
OUti 

HALSRNY  [aa-lznee],  v.  i.  To  divine  with  the  hazel-wand 
■ — hence  to  foretell  or  predict ;  then  to  predict  evil ;  and  hence  the 
present  meaning — to  wish  evil ;  to  foretell  the  worst ;  and  so  generally 
to  speak  evil.     Rarely  pron.  [oa'znee].     See  Dowss. 

You  never  don't  hear  her  zay  no  good  by  nobody,  but  hei'll 
hahtny  all  the  day  long  'bout  everybody. 
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Ang.-Sax.  hdlsiaH,  Mltiait  {auaurari,  cUttrart). 
O.  il.  Germ.  ktiiuo»  {augurari). 
"  Ich  haltie  ou,"  be  teiS ;  S^nte  Peter,  "  alte  unkuSe  &  pilegrimet. 
Aacrm  RiwU,  p.  348. 
ich  you  helsnji  Jiet  ye  ue  oiicoii)>e  and  pilgrimes. 

Ayatitie  of  Itmyt,  p.  aS3. 
and  haludt  hure  on  ^  hde  name  '  ec  hae  ^njs  wente. 

Pitri  Plmimian,  11.  "jo. 

These  examples  arc  rather  of  obsea-are  than  augurari. 
HALTER  [aultur],  p.  t.    To  bridle  a  colt  for  the  first  time. 
I  bad'n  a  rough  colt  never  haltered. 
In 

■Mi^in  and  seciucd  him)  for  the  firsi  time  in  his  life,  he  proved  Ic 

old.  Collpu,  p.  lj6. 

O.  H.  Genn.  Halflra.    O.  Dutch,  halfier,  halltr. 

Hdtyr  (or  halter,  s.).     Capistrum. — Ptvmf.  Parv. 

HALTER-PATH  [aultur-paath],  sb.  A  horse-road,  but  not 
suitable  for  any  carriage.  There  are  still  many  of  these  left  in 
the  Hill  district  where,  since  my  recollection,  pack-horses  were  the 
chief  mode  of  transit.     See  Pi^ugh-patk. 

Across  a  farm  of  my  own  is  a  very  ancient  [airltur  paalfi], 
called  "  Hart's  Path,"  which  was  never  wide  enough  for  two  horses 
to  walk  abreast ;  it  is  worn  in  some  parts  from  five  to  six  feet  deep, 
and  is  in  fact  a  mere  trench,  but  it  is  a  public  road. 

Bridle-path  is  also  used,  but  not  so  commonly. 

HALY  PARMER  [ae'ulee  paar-mur].  See  Hairy  Parmer. 
Whether  this  is  a  slovenly  pronunciation  of  haiiy,  or  whether  it 
stands  for  holy  palmer,  as  is  very  probable,  I  cannot  say. 

Palmer,  a  common  surname,  is  likewise  always  pronounced 
{paarmur'\. 

For  if  a  prest  )iat  syi^es  mn 
Be  never  swa  ful  of  wjrkednes, 
■"  "T,  ^at  cs  swa  Aaly, 


HAM  Caa-oi],  sb.  Flat,  low-lying  pasture  land.  (Very  com.) 
A  meadow  near  a  river,  if  flat,  is  nearly  always  " The  Ham"  or 
"  The  Ham  mead."  I  have  three  different  Ham  meads  on  my  own 
property.  Some  well-known  flat  grazing  lands,  just  beyond  this 
district,  near  Bridgwaier,  are  called  "PawJett  Hams."  The  word 
rather  implies  land  subject  to  be  flooded,  but  yet  rich,  and  by  no 
means  swampy  or  wet  land.    See  Marsh. 


By  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  A.-Sax.  h&m  =  home. 
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The  Aoniial  Letting  of  700  acrei  of  the  Pawlelt  Hatas,  and  Lauils  in 
Cannington,  Huntspill,  and  Puriton,  will  take  place  at  ibe  Clarence  Hotel, 
Bridgwater,  on  Wednesday,  tlie  8(h  December,  1S86,  at  Three  o'clock  p-m^ 
on  the  usual  eoDdiiions.— /(W/Zufi'ini  Wttkly  Neu-s,  Dec  a,  1886. 

HAMESES  [aenimzez],  sb.  pi.  A  pair  of  hamtits  are  the  strong 
curved  wood  or  metal  pieces  strapped  to  a  horse's  collar,  and  to 
which  are  attached  the  chains  or  traces  wherewith  he  draws  his 
load. 

In  the  dialect  (here  is  no  singular.  To  denote  one  of  the 
separate  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  "  one  o'  the  zides  o'  th' 
hamaes"  or  "one  o'  th'  hamesa."     Sa  Tua 

collers,  holmes  wifhed  about  Ibeyr  ncckes,  Iresset 
:o  bolde  the  Iresses  abrode. 

Filt/urierl,  Husbandry,  25/41. 

HAM  O'  PORK  [aam  u  pau'urk],  sb.  The  joint,  as  distinguished 
from  the  meat.  Hence  it  is  nearly  invariable  to  speak  of  "dressing 
a  /tarn  g'  pork"  while  the  same  speaker  would  say,  "Thank  'ee,  I'll 
have  a  little  bit  o'  ham." 

They'd  a-got  everything  all  in  order :  they'd  a-dressed  a  ham 
o'  pork  and  a  gurt  piece  o'  beeC  bat  twado  no  good  arter  all. — ■ 
Aug.  14,  18S4. 

HAMPER,  [aam-pur],  v.  To  coerce;  to  bridle  a  colt  for  the 
first  time.     (Very  com.)     Sfe  Halter. 

[Aay  boa'ut  dhik  poa^nee  au'l  niuf,  uvoat  u  wuz  livur  n-aam-- 
purd,"]  I  bought  that  pony  in  a  wild  state,  before  he  was  ever 
bridled. 

[Ees !  un  u  puurdee  jau'b  wee-d  u-gaut  vur  ta  aampur-n  G  yes ! 
and  a  pretty  job  we  had  to  bridle  him  I 

For  nrham  myn  hert  is  so  hamprtd  \  &  aides  so  nobul, 
bat  flour  is  of  alle  frekes  :  of  faimes  and  mi)t. 

Will.BfPaitnntA-^l. 

HANCH  [an-sh],  v.  I.  To  gore  with  the  horns— said  of  a  bull 
or  cow.     Less  commonly  used  than  horch  (q.  v.). 

HANCH  [an-sh],  sb.  t.  That  side  or  end  of  a  gate  which  is 
hinged,  or  "  hung." 

Thick  piece'll  mak  a  very  good  head,  but  he  id'n  stiff  enough 
for  a  hanch. 

We  be  bound  vor  to  drow  another  piece  0'  oak  vor  zome  more 
gate-stutf.  I'here's  a  plenty  o'  lanas  a-cut  out,  but  we  be  short  o' 
heads  an'  [an-shez]  hanches. 

3.  A  haunch. 

The  Squire  zend  'em  a  beautiful  hanch  o'  venison, 

HANCHING  [an-sheen],  $b.  Carpentry.  In  the  side  of  a  door, 
sash,  or  other  frame,  the  part  which  is  left  outside  the  end  mortices 
is  so  called. 
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The  sorsh  was  too  long;  vore  he'd  fit,  fo'ced  to  cut  away  all  the 
haiuhing. 

HAND  [an],  sb.     i.  The  shoulder  of  a  pig,  when  cut  as  a  joint, 
without  the  blade-bone,  is  called  "  a  hand  of  pork." 

a.  Inthephr.  "(«(/^Ai«rf"  ^  (ff.)  immediately;  without  delay. 
You  might  depend,  sir,  I'll  do  un  vor  ee,  right  out  tf  hand. 
(*.)  ^  Finished  ;  completed. 

The  job  shall  be  a-put  out  o'  hand  in  a  proper,  workmanship 
manner. 


3.  {<r.)  In  the  phrase,  hand  in— \.  e.  in  practice,  or  "having  the 
knack."     I  shall  do  it  faster  when  I  get  my  hand  in. 

(^.)  ^  Complicity ;  taking  part.  Joe  Hill'd  a-got  a  hand  in  thick 
job. 

HAND-BARROW  [an--baar-u],  sb.  A  kind  of  large  tray  on  legs, 
with  four  projecting  handles,  by  which  it  is  carried  by  two  men. 
I.n  constant  use  by  gardeners  for  carrying  flowers,  &c.;  also  in 
quarries  for  carrj'ing  stones.     No  other  name. 

Hand  Barow  ( linndbarwe,  K.  S.).    Epiridium. 

Premp.  Pan/, 
A  handbarrem,  wheelebarmw,  sholue  and  a  ipttde, 
A  cuirie  combe,  inaineconibe,  and  whip  fur  a  jade. 

Tutur,  17/3, 

HANDBEATING  [an  bee -u teen,  an'baiteen],  sb.  The  act  of 
digging  up  with  a  mattock  old  weedy  and  furzy  turf  (which  is  too 
full  of  roots  to  be  ploughed)  for  the  purpose  of  burning  it,  and  so 
rendering  the  land  arable.  The  turf  so  dug  is  called  beat  (q.  v.). 
When  the  turf  is  free  of  stones  and  roots,  another  process  is  adopted. 
A  large  flat  knife  called  a  spader  is  pushed  along  by  the  chest,  so 
as  to  slice  the  turf.     This  is  called  "  spading  the  beat." 


HAND-DOGS  [anduugz],  sb.  Commonest  name  for  andirons. 
In  large  old-fashioned  chimney-places  it  was  usual  to  have  two 
pairs  of  irons.  The  dogs,  which  were  the  most  used,  were  at  the 
middle  of  the  hearth,  and  bore  the  fire  always.  The  andirons 
stood  on  each  side,  and  were  only  needed  when  an  extra  large 
fire  was  wanted.  The  latter,  much  larger  and  heavier,  usually  had 
some  ornamental  finish,  as  a  brass  head,  a  scroll,  or  a  knob,  and  in 
kitchens  the  upright  part  of  the  iron  was  furnished  with  a  row  of 
hooks,  one  over  the  other,  on  the  side  away  from  the  fire.  On 
these  hooks  rested  the  great  spit  on  which  the  meat  or  poultry  was 
roasted.    AU  this  is  now  swept  away  by  modem  kitchen-ranges;  in 
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the  few  fann-bouses  where  hearth  fires  are  still  used,  hand-dcgs 
remain,  but  the  great  spit  has  given  place  to  the  Dutch  oven.  I 
well  remember  the  erection  of  the  "new  range"  in  my  father's 
house,  in  the  old  chimney  corner,  where  many  an  "ashen  faggot" 
had  been  burnt,  and  where  all  the  cooking  used  to  be  done  with 
a  wood  fire,  with  hand-dogs  such  as  are  here  described.  It  may 
be  but  the  fancy  of  advancing  years,  but  I  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  never  since  have  there  been  such  delicious  roasts  as 
there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  of  wood  fires.  We  used  to  call 
both  sets  of  irons  hand-dogs;  only  distinguishing  those  with  the 
spit-hoolcs  as  big,  and  the  others  as  Utile.     See  DoG. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  although  both  andirons  and  dogs  have  now 
become  hand-dogs,  yet  the  distinction  was  well  maintained  in  the 
Elizabethan  age.  In  the  Inventory  of  the  goods,  chaitells,  ^C.  of 
Henry  Gandye,  Exeter,  1609,  we  find  : 

Id  the  Haule 
It'm  a  pa]tre  of  iron  dogga  in  ihe  chimney      .        .      xij*. 
(but  no  andiroos,  showing  probablj  thai  Ihe  fireplace  wai  small.) 

In  the  Parlor 
It'm  a  pair  of  andirons,  ij  doggti,  a  fier  shovell,  a  paire  of)  j^;;,  _jjjd 
(ODgK,  a  paire  of  bellowes,  and  one  iron  backc     .  J  **■  i       J  - 

Tn  the  Kitchinge 

It'm  one  paire  of  andirons,  one  paire  afJi^gga,  one  iron  )     , 

to  leit  before  the  drippii^e  panne,  and  ij  bnndites      j      ' 

See  Saver,  An  Dog. 

It  is  most  likely  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gandye's  house  was  in 
the  "Citty  of  Exon,"  only  two  of  the  rooms  had  chimneys  wide 
enough  to  take  such  a  fire  as  to  require  the  use  of  andirons. 

HANDLUM  [an'lura],  adj.    Awkward;  clumsy  of  hand;  apt 

to  let  anything  fall  from  the  hand.     (Very  com.) 

[Uur-z  dh-an/ums  maa'yd  dvur  aay  zee'd  ;  uur-ul  tacur  ubroa'ud 
moo'ur  cloa'm-un  urwae'ujez  kau'ms  tite,'}  she  is  the  handiumesi  ^\i\ 
I  ever  saw  j  she  will  tear  abroad  more  crockery  than  bet  wages 
come  to. 

HAND-OVER-HEAD  Canoavur-aid],  adv.  phr.  In  a  reckless, 
thoughtless  manner. 

Tliey  be  bound  vor  to  go  wrong  {(',  e.  come  to  grief) ;  can't  go  on 
hand-oier-head  like  that  there,  very  long. 

HANDSALE  WEIGHT  [an-sl  wauy  t],  sb.  Any  article  purchased 
by  poising  it  in  the  hand  so  as  to  judge  of  the  weight  without 
actual  weighing,  is  called  handsale  weight. 

How  much  a  pound  d'e  gee  vor  they? 

I  can't  tell  ne^ackly — I  bought  em  out-an-out  by  [««'*/  vauyt]. 

The  awnceil  weight,  certainly  ns  old  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  which  was  forbidden  by  statute  in  the  seventeenth,  is  most 
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probably  the  origin  of  our  present  usage,  although  the  ktter  implies 
rather  a  different  mode  from  the  cheating  awneell. 
See  AoKCELL,  New  Eng.  Diet. 

HANDSTICK  [an-stik],  sb.  The  handle  of  a  drashle  {q.  p.). 
It  is  a  round  stra^ht  piece  of  very  tough  ash,  so  shaped  as  to 
leave  a  projecting  ring  of  wood  at  the  top.  Over  this  comes  the 
eapel  (q.  v.),  which  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  this  ring,  and  turns  easily 
upon  it  without  coming  off  from  the  handstick.     Set  Flail. 

HANDWRIST  Cannfe],  sh.  Wrist.  The  word  wrist  is  not 
heard  alone,  but  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the  hand. 

What  is  the  matter  ?  [Aay-v  u-kuuf  mee  anr^,}  I  have  cut  tny 
wrist. 

HANDY  [andee],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Near;  close  to.  This  word 
is  used  both  with  respect  lo  place  and  time. 

They  did'n  come  home  gin  iandy  one  o'clock.  Come,  Soce  1  I 
zim  'tis  kandy  dinner-time.     Her  do  live  up  handy  Taun'on. 

3.  adj.     Apt,  useful,  clever-handed. 

I  'sure  'ee,  he's  a  rare  fuller  to  work,  and  he's  s'fl«i^s  a  gimblet. 

HANG  [ang].  i.  To  hang  a  door  or  gate,  is  to  set  it  upon 
its  hinges;  hence  "to  rmhaiig"  \s  to  lift  a  door  or  gate  off  its 
hinges.  Technically  a  carpenter  hangs  a  door  or  gate  when  be 
fits  it  to  its  place,  fixes  the  hinges,  and  makes  it  open  and  shut 
properly, 
3.  To  set  a  scythe  in  its  snead  is  "to  hangUxe  zive." 
Thy  zive  id'n  a-^nf  vitty,  the  toer  o'  tm's  a  cocked  up  to  much." 

HANGDOG-LOOK  [ang-daug-lfeok-],  sb.    A  vile  expression. 
Me,  gwain  to  have  thick  hangdog-looking  fuller! — why,  I  widn 
be  a  zeed  in  a  ten-acre  field  way  un. 

HANGE  [an-j],  r^.  The  pluck— /.^.  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart 
of  any  animal  (Always.)  In  dressing  sheep,  the  head  is  usually 
left  attached  by  the  windpipe;  this  is  always  called  a  "sheep's 
head  and  hange."  A  calf  or  pig  always  has  the  head  separated; 
hence  one  hears  only  of  a  "calfs  hange"  or  a  "pig's  hange." 

HANG-GALLIS  [ang*gaal-ee3],  adj.  j.  Bad;  villanous-looking ; 
disreputable;  "hang-gallows."  A  common  abusive  expression,  im- 
plying "fit  for  hanging." 

You  hang-gallis  oseburd,  tid'n  good  I  catch  thee. 

Who's  thick  there  hang-gallis  fuller  ? 

What— don't  know  he?    Why,  that's  the  Squire's  son. 

3.  si.    An  epithet  for  a  profligate ;  ne'er-do-well. 

I  calls'n  a  proper  hang-gallis — wliy,  I  wid'n  be  a  leed  in  a  ten- 
acre  field  way  un. 
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This  last  phrase  is  veiy  commonly  nsed  to  express  repugnance 
at  association  or  contact  wiih  any  one. 

HANGING  FAIR  [ang-een  faeur],  sd.    An  execution. 

Jack  and  Liz  be  gwain  to  be  married  next  Thuzday,  'cause  there's 
gwain  to  be  a  hanging  fair  to  Taunton  thick  morning,  and  they 
must  lost  a  day's  work,  so  they  be  gwain  there  fust,  TOr  a  bit  of 
a  spree. 

This  actually  occurred.  The  wedding  was  fixed  on  that  day, 
so  that  they  might  go  to  see  the  man  hung  and  be  married  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  day.     I  knew  both  parties  well. 

HANGING-HEAD  [ang-een-ai'd],  sb.  Same  as  Hanch.  The 
upright  part  of  a  gate,  to  which  the  hinges  are  attached. 

HANGING-POST  [ang-een  pau-s],  sb.    The  post  to  which  the 
gate  is  hung  or  attached  by  its  hinges. 
Thick  piece  mid  do  vor  a  vallin-post,  but  he  id'n  good  'nongh 

vor  a  hangin-post, 

HANGINGS  [ang'eenz],  sh.  i.  The  hinges  or  other  apparatus  on 
which  a  gate,  door,  or  cover  is  made  to  swing.  Hinge  is  a  term 
for  a  specific  kind  of  "  hanging."  The  hook  and  eye  or  hook  and 
twist  are  the  common  forms  of  gate  hangings. 

(You)  can  put  wiren  hangings  to  thick  box,  neef  'ee  mind  to. 

a.  sb.  Curtains  of  all  kinds,  as  "  vnaA&'/iangitigs,"  "bed- 
ftangings," 

Hangvnos  of  an  halle,  or  lente.      VHarium. — Pramp.  Pan/. 

HANGKECHER  [ang'kechur],  s6.     Handkerchief. 

There  a  was,  way  his  box  hat,  and  his  walking-stick,  and  a  silk 
hangkechtr  sure,  just  like  a  gin'lman. 

Handkerchiefs  seem  to  have  been  unknown  till  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  for  in  1460  we  read : 


Priuely  with  skyrt  do  hit  away, 

0))cr  ellis  thurghe  tlii  Icpet  fat  is  to  gay, 

Boki  of  CuTiasye,  1.  89. 
But  among  the  New  Year's  gilb  of  Henrjr  VIII.,  an°.  xxxlj.  (1541)1  we  find  : 


The  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  Tower,  asks  lo  have  allowed  him, 

ij.  night  kerchin;  item  yj.  hande  htrchers,  and  Tor  the  Dnches  yj.   hand 
Iterchtrt.  SUii,  LOUn  (Baiui  Boat,  p.  w:). 

e  loxuriei  cooGned  lo  kinet  and 
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Blow  Dot  your  nose  on  the  napkin 

where  joa  should  wype  your  liulde; 
But  dense  it  on  your  kamiienha; 
tlien  passe  you  not  your  band. 
Rhodes,  Beok  ofNiirluri  and  Sckooh  ef  Good  Afanntri  (Furnivall),  p.  78,  L  161. 
And  in  1619  «e  see  how  completely  fifteen ih-century  manneis,  as  taught  in 
the  fi':tf^Cur4»i^  and  by  Johti  Russell,  were  10  be  eschewed,  by  the  fulUiwing 
very  distinct  inslruclions  : 

Nor  imitate  with  Socrates 

to  wipe  thy  snivelled  nose 
Vpon  thy  cap  as  he  would  do, 

nor  yet  upon  thy  clothes. 
But  keepc  it  dene  with  ianMeriiiJf, 

provided  for  the  same, 
Not  with  thy  fingers  or  thy  sleeve, 
therein  thou  B.rt  too  blame. 
1619,  WtiUs  Book  of  Demtanor,  I.  4;  (Baites  Boot,  p.  3^3). 


HANGLES  [anglz],  sb.  In  farm-houses  and  places  wheie  wood 
only  is  burnt,  a  bar  of  iron  is  placed  across  the  chimney,  six  or 
ssven  feet  from  the  ground ;  from  this  are  hung  iron  hooks  so  made 
as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  at  will,  and  on  these  are  hung  the  various 
pots  and  kettles  over  the  fire.  Thes;  hooks  are  sometimes  called 
hangles,  or  "  a  pair  o'  angles,"  but  ofiener  "chimbly  crooks." 

HANGMAN'S  WAGES  [ang-munz  wae'ujez].  Thirteen  pence 
half-penny.  The  tradition  is  that  in  the  time  of  good  King  George, 
or  "Farmer  George,"  as  he  is  stilt  called,  the  hangman,  himself  a 
reprieved  convict,  received  the  clothes  of  the  condemtied  and 
thirteen  pence  half-penny  for  each  culprit.  The  price  of  a  box 
of  pills  is  still  facetiously  spoken  of  as  hangman's  wages.  The 
rate,  though  low,  must  have  proved  remunerative  in  those 
Draconic  days,  as  pills  do  now.  On  a  famous  gibbet,  called 
"  Stone  Gallows,"  not  far  from  my  home,  my  father  remembered 
nine  men  hanging  in  a  row — all  executed  at  one  time. 

HANGMENT  [ang-munt],  sb.  EnUnglement;  also  hanging, 
execution.     (Very  com.) 

I  thort  I  never  should'n  a-got  droo  they  there  brimmles,  'twas 
jish  hangtnenfs  never  you  behold. 

They  do  zay  how  thick  there  fuller's  a-let  off,  to  there  'ont  be 
no  hangment  to  Taun'on  thease  year. 

Ac  ho  so  rat  aireguitt  :  rede  me  may  ofnede, 
Hon  hae  absolon  :  to  heagrntent  a-lvouiie ; 

Fieri  PlmvmoH,  tV.  I.  41I. 

HANG  UP  [ang  aup],  pkr.  To  bring  in  debt  A  man  having  a 
bill  bought  in  unexpectedly  for  goods  ordered  on  his  account  by 
his  wife  or  servant,  would  say : 

I'm  darned  if  I'll  be  «  hanged  up  like  this  here.     (Very  com.) 
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This  phrase  is  most  likely  the  same  in  origin  as  "chalk  up" — 
viz.  from  the  score  due  to  a  publican  being  wfitten  on  a  slate  and 
hitng  up,  the  more  primitive  method  having  been  to  chalk  it  on 
the  back  of  the  door.  It  is  easy  lo  see  how  the  expression  might 
get  to  be  applied  to  a  more  systematic  debit.     See  Packman. 

HANG  UP  HIS  HAT  [ang-  aup  uz  aal].  When  a  man 
marries  and  goes  home  to  the  wife's  house  to  live,  he  is  said  to 
"  hang  up  hit  hat." 

The  phrase  is  an  everyday  one,  perfectly  well  understood  by 
every  one.     It  is  a  bantering  and  rather  depreciatoiy  saying. 

HANK.  [ang'k],j^.  A  skein  of  twine,  yarn,  or  thread  of  any  spun 
material.     See  Pad  i.     See  also  Cut  in  Brockett's  Gloss. 

HANK  AFTER  [ang-k  aar-tur],  v.  To  hanker ;  to  keep  longing 
for ;  to  desire  earnestly. 

He  do  hank  arter  her  sure-lie  1 

HANKS  [angks],  sh.  Connection  or  dealings  with — used  only 
with  a  negative  construction. 

Her  said  how  her  wid'n  ha  no  hanks  way  un. 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  animals  generally.  I  have  heard 
people  warned,  moreover,  "not  to  have  no  hanks"  with  a  certain 
horse,  or  with  an  undesirable  bargain. 

HANKY-PANKY  [angkee-pang'kee],  j^.  Shuffling;  trickery; 
underhand  dealing. 

I  told'n  he  was  a  vrong  directed  wi  me;  I  zeed  droo  his  hanky- 
panky  in  a  minute. 

HAN'LE  [an'l],  sb.  Handle.  Boidis  seldom  sounded  between 
m  or  »  and  /.     Cf.  can'/,  sham'l,  wam'l,  &c. 

(We)  must  have  a  new  kan'l  to  the  plump,  he's  to  short. 

HANT  [aant].     Have  not,  or  has  not 

I  han'i,  thee  has^n,  he  han't  or  hath'n,  we  han't,  you  han't,  they 
Mn't.     Often  written  ant.    See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  57. 

HANTIC  [han-tik],  sd.    Emphatic  form  of  antic 
Hot  ailth  the  maie  ^  her's  all  vull  o'  her  hanlks. 

HANTIC,  adj.    Frantic;  full  of  excitement  and  gesticulation. 
Whot's  the  nuKer  .  .  .  what  Ml  Iha  Manttcit—Ex.  Sceld.  1.  630. 

HAP  [aap],  v.    To  chance ;  to  happen ;  to  light  on. 
By  good  luck  I  ifa/ 'pon  the  very  man.  (Very  common.)  Happen 
is  never  heard.     Comp.  Mayhap. 

>e  cooherda  bound  \«i  time  *  m  hafpt  bf-tidde, 
fetd  fbute  of  >e  child  '  and  Tut  Jiider  fiilwea. 

William  of  PaUrmt,  L  33. 
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IIapfc.     Fertutta  tBinttu,  c 


Is  wi>  trcsor  so  full  begon, 
That  if  Je  ha^p;  JwrvpoD, 
}e  Schull  be  riche  men  for  cure. 

GevKf,  Tale  of  tkt  Cofftri 


HAP  [aap],  sb.     Chance,  fortune.     See  Girt  Hap, 
By  good  hap  we  jis  nieet'n  eens  he  waa  a  comin  out 

Bisoht«  bim  h«1p,  %  hap,  'X  wisdom,  u  wisliche  u  al  )«  world  U  iwald  ^rh 
!.._  ..: U/io/Sl.  KatktriHi,  I.  I8s. 

1  bftve  a  pria  presant  :  to  piece  wi>  >i  herl. 


HAPENNY  [aeupmee,  aapmee],  sb.     Hatrpenny. 
I'll  bet  thee  \aa-pmee  keeuk,]  a  ha'penny  cake,  let  me  ha  the 
fust  bite  nif  I  [lau'stus]  lose. 

HAPORTH  [aenipiith,  aeupurd,  aa-purd],  sb.  A  halfpenny- 
worth.    (Always.) 

[Pldz  tu  spaeur  mau'dhur  u  aapuid  u  mtilk,]  please  to  spare 
mother  a  haporth  of  milk. 

HAPPERY  [aap-uree],  v.  t.  and  adj.    Snap  or  crackle. 

How  that  there  'ood  do  happery  I 

Vir  (fir)  tops  baint  much  o'  viring,  they  be  so  happery. 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY  [aapee-goa-luukee],  adj.  Thoughtless; 
laisser aller ;  careless;  easy-going. 

Her's  a  good-tempered  sort  of  a  maid,  but  there,  ihey  be  both 
o'm  a  rig'ler  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  a  couple  like. 

HAPSE  [aaps],  sb.  and  v.  t.    Hasp ;  fastening. 

Th'  hapsf  o'  the  gate's  a-tor'd,  an  all  the  bullicks  be  a-go  to  road. 

Mind  and  Aapse  the  door  arter  ee,  you  do  'most  always  lef-m 
cnhapsed. 

In  this  and  many  other  words  the  much  despised  Hodge  of  the 
West  is  correct,  while  the  literary  form  is  the  corruption. 

A.-S.  haps,  sera,jibula. 

And  eocombred  wiih  couelyse  ■  fei  conne  nat  out  crepe, 
So  hard  hath  auciTM  '  kapud  liem  to^ederes. 

Pier!  Plrmman,  II.  loi. 
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HARBOUR  [aarbur],  j3.     i.  Shelter;  place  of  entertainment. 
[K.au'm   soaus !   lat-s  goo  X-aarbur,']  come  mates  I    let's  take 
shelter.     The  word  shelter  is  unknown. 

HerberewE  {hcrbonae,  K.  herbermo,  II.  Aerbirowe,  P.).     Hospitium. 

Premf.  Parv. 
an  >Iarbar  :  kxpidum,  diuersen'um  :  to  Harger  :  kospitari,  KotpiluaTt. 

Calh.  Ang. 
|ie  fienschenien  ^nne  to  hure  htrburghts  wende. 
And  of  )>e  mete  and  diynke  )>al  god  hem  sende, 

Murye  |iaj  dude  hem  make. — Sir  Fmimbras,  1.  56S9. 

"    "    -ytni 


2.  Hunting.  The  place  where  a  deer  lies  or  has  been  lying ;  the 
bed  of  a  deer. 

An  old  stag  always  tries  to  find  a  young  deer  to  turn  out  of  his 
harbour,  and  so  to  put  the  hounds  on  a  fresh  scent. 

HARBOUR  [aaTbur],  v.  i.     r.  To  frequent. 

The  police  kept  watch  on  the  places  he  was  known  to  harbour. 

Her  told  em  how  he  did'n  harboury  there. 

A  litel  hus  to  maken  of  er)*. 

So  \nS.  he  wel  |)ore  were 

Of  here  AflJerw,  herborwid  ^n : — Havdek,  1.  740. 

2.  %'.  t.    To  shelter ;  to  conceal. 

'Tis  a  place  where  they  do  harbour  thieves  and  all  sorts  o'  rough 
car'iturs.  - 


as  chirchis  or  caslclis  to  hirberwai  lordet  iane  and  ladyw. 

WycKf,  Works,  p.  5. 

jondyr  is  an  house  of  hunts  (hat  slant  be  the  way, 
Amonge  the  bcslyi  hirbaryd  may  ye  be. 

Cmmtry  Afyitery,  p.  147. 

HARBOUR  [aarbur],  v.  t.  i.  Terra  used  in  stag-hunting.  To 
ascertain  by  tracking,  or  other  means,  that  the  deer  is  harbouring  or 
laired  in  a  particular  spot  or  covert. 

To  Harbour  a  stag.    AUer  h  la  vmf. — C^gravt  (Sherwood). 
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X.  V.  i.  Hunting.  Of  a  deer — to  haunt ;  to  frequent ;  to  make 
his  habitat,  or  lair. 

One  glance  at  ihe  slot  would  satisfy  him.  However,  one  point  is  established. 
There  is  a  slag  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  00  doubt  that  deer  has  iarijurtd 
with  one  or  more  hinds  in  the  covert  below. — Collyns,  p.  79. 

HARBOURAGE  [aarbureej],  ib.  1.  Shelter,  stopping-place, 
entertainment.     (Very  common.) 

[Noa*  aa'rbuny  yuur !]  no  shelter  here  !  is  the  usual  reply  to 

I  heard  a  bleak  moor  described  as  [lig  u  dai'zaa'rt,  u-dhaew't 
aj',  aewz,  ur  aa-rbureej^  like  a  desert,  without  hedge,  house,  or 
harbourage. 

The  alliteration  of  the  dialect  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the 
received  English. 

2.  Hunting.     Covert,  refuge,  lair,  hiding-place. 
The  deer  made  for  BoHam  Wood,  but  there  was  no  harbourage 
there,  so  he  went  on. 

HARBOURER  [aarburur],  sb.  Hunting.  A  man  whose  duty 
it  is  to  ascertain  where  the  deer  is  lying.  He  is  a  most  important 
person,  because  upon  his  skill  depends  the  finding  of  a  stag  or 
hind  according  to  season,  without  disturbing  the  other.  This  he 
can  do  with  great  comparative  certainty.  Before  a  "  meet "  in 
any  neighbourhood  where  it  is  known  that  deer  are  used  to  haunt, 
he  obtains  information  from  farmers  and  others.  He  then  carefully 
examines  round  the  outsides  of  the  various  coverts  both  at  evening 
and  at  daybreak.  He  then  knows  by  the  slot  or  foot-prints  whether 
any  deer  have  gone  in  or  out  of  the  covert,  and  from  the  shape 
of  the  slot  he  knows  whether  stag  or  hind,  while  by  its  size  he 
can  tell  the  age,  whetlier  "  warrantable  "  or  not — /.  e.  fit  to  be 
hunted.  He  is  careful  not  to  disturb  or  scare  the  deer,  and  having 
found  the  slot  he  wants,  by  making  a  circuit  of  the  cover  he  can 
readily  determine  whether  the  particular  deer  has  passed  on  or  is 
harboured  in  that  place. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  good  and  honest  karhouras:  there  is  not 
one  woilh  a,  Tarthing  at  Porloclc. 

Keeards  of  N.  Dtvan  Slagheunds,  iSll'lS,  p.  II. 

To  Ihe  jdr^iinr  of  a  stag        j£t  tl.  o^. — Ibid.  p.  il. 

The  harheurer  .  .  .  is  as  important  an  officer  in  the  establishment  of  a  pack 
of  hocnds  kept  for  hunting  Ihe  wild  deer  as  the  huntsman  himself.  Indeed  il 
would  be  well  if  every  huntsman  was  to  serve  a  novitiate  as  Aariourer. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  every  under-keeper  anil  loiterer  about  the  haunls 
of  the  wild  deer,  Ihitiii  he  can  act  as  karbourer.—CoUytu,  p.  76. 

HARD  [aard],  adj.  i.  Hardy,  robust;  but  not  full-grown, 
understood.  Hal.  is  quite  wrong.  The  word  does  not  mean 
full-grown — it  rather  means  grmning.     A  "hard  pig"  is  what  in 
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Other  counties  is  a  "  store  pig."  A  "  hard  boy  "  is  a  most  common 
description  of  a  strong  lad,  fit  to  work.  So  we  hear  of  a  "hard 
colt,"  "  hard  slips  "  (young  pigs  of  either  sex),  a  "  hard  maid  " — this 
means  a  strong,  growing  lass. 

3.  adj.     As  applied  to  cider  or  beer — sharp,  sour. 
Good  hard  cider  's  best  to  work  by. 

3.  adj.  Tech.  In  planing  a  true  surface,  any  convex  part  is 
said  to  be  hard  ;  if  concave,  slack  (q.  v.). 

HARD  AND  SHARP [aard-n shaa'rp], adv.phr.  Accomplished 
with  difficulty,  or  only  just  in  time ;  a  near  miss. 

Ees,  mum,  we  was  there,  but  'twas  hard  and  sharp;  the  train 
was  jis  pon  comin'  eens  we  stapt 

HARD  OF  HEARING  [aard  u  yuur-een],  adj.    Rather  deaf. 
HARD-PUSHED  [aard-p^o-sht],  part.  adj.    Hard  set;  hard 
put  to  it. 
We  was  terrible  hard-pushed  to  get  em  a-dood  in  time. 

HARD  WOOD  [aar-d  to'd],  sk     1.  Firewood  in  logs  or  brands 
as  distinguished  from  fa^ot-wood  [faak'ut-to'd],  or  wood,  simply. 
The  former  is  sold  by  the  cord  (q.  v.),  and  the  latter  by  the  score. 
To  be  sold,  about  100  cords  of  hard  wood,  in  lols  la  suit  purch«ser«. — AJvtrt.. 

2.  Applied  to  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  beech,  to  distinguish  them  from 
fir  timber. 
HARE'S  FOOT  CLOVER  [aeurz  vfeot  kloauvr].     {Trifalium 

HARREST  DRINK  [aarus  dringk],  sb.  Ale  brewed  for  harvest. 
It  is  usually  thin  stuff,  and  "fresh"  or  new. 

I  be  very  zony,  zir,  we  'ant  nort  in  house  but  harrestdrink,  and 
you  widn  care  much  about  tliat,  I  reckon. 

HARRESTING  [aanjsteen],  f^.  Working  about  the  harvest; 
the  act  of  getting  in  the  com. 

He  bin  to  work  along  vor  Mr.  Bird  harresHn,  but  now  he  ant 
a  got  nort  to  do. 

^Ve  cant  'tend  to  no  such  jobs  as  that  there,  while  the  harrtstitCs 
about. 

HARK  [aark,  aarkee],  v.  i.    To  hearkea     (Always.) 

I  cant  n-.:ver  abeai  to  hark  to  jis  stuff.     Don't  you  harky  to  he. 

HARK-BACK  [aar-k-baak-],  v,  i.  To  go  back  and  try  again. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting  talk,  when  if  the  hounds  lose 
the  scent  they  are  made  to  hark-back,  i.  e.  go  back  to  a  spot  where 
they  had  the  scent,  and  try  to  get  it  again ;  in  fox-hunting  more 
generally  they  have  to  "  hark-forard." 
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HARNESS  [aaTnees],  s^.  The  heald  or  arrangement  of  loops 
of  twine  by  which  in  weaving,  the  threads  of  the  warp  {see  Chain) 
arc  changed  in  position  at  every  passage  of  the  shuttle.     See  Bosom. 

Webster  is  wrong  in  describing  harness  as  part  of  a  loom  ;  it  is 
used  in  a  loom,  but  is  no  more  a  part  of  it  than  is  the  fabric 
woven ;  it  is  adjusted  into  the  loom  along  with  the  warp  to  which  it 
belongs. 

HARM  [aaTm],  sb.  The  distemper  in  dogs.  In  buying  a  young 
dog  it  is  usual  to  ask,  "  Have  'er  had  the  harm  f  " 

HART  [haart],  si.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  past  mark  as  to  his 
age.     An  old  stag  of  seven  years  and  upwards.     See  Bow. 

HART  [aart],  si.     Handle,  haft. 

Thick  wid'n  be  a  bad  knive,  neefs  had  (if  thou  hadst)  a  new 
Aart  an'  a  new  blade  to  un. 

HART'S-TONGUE  [aafts-tuung],  si.  The  common  smooth- 
leafed  fern.  {Seoippendrium  vulgare.)  More  generally  called 
"Lamb-tongue." 

HARUM-SKARUM  [ae-urum-skaeurum],  adj.  Headlong, 
thoughtless,  wild. 

Tei'ble  harum-skanim  fuller  'bout  ridin  an  drivin. 

HASH  [hash,  haaysh],  adj.  Harsh,  Chiefly  applied  to  texture 
or  material,  to  denote  want  of  softness.  The  word  would  not  be 
applied  to  conduct 

This  yer  cloth  dont  han'le  soft  enough,  tis  too  hash;  I  be  safe 
t'ont  wear. 

HASLING  PIECES  [aasleen  peesez],  sb.  Tech.  Upright 
pieces  of  wood  fixed  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  in  an  attic,  to  form 
the  sides  of  a  room.  Upon  these  Aasling  pieces  are  attached  the 
laths  and  plaster. 

HASSOCK  [asik],  sb.  A  soft  kind  of  footstool ;  generally 
made  of  carpet  and  stuffed  with  straw, 

HAT  [aaf],  v.  t  To  hit;  to  strike;  to  knock.  This  is  the 
invariable  word.     Pres.  hat ;  past,  hat ;  j).  j*.  a  hat 

[Ee  aup'  wai  uz  vuys-n  aat-a  daewn,]  he  up  wi  his  vist  and  hat 
him  down. 

A  blacksmith  wanting  his  mate  to  smite  with  the  sledge,  would 
say,  ".fla/ablow,  will'er? 

Mind  you  don't  [aa-f]  your  head.  Aat  een  thick  nail.  What's 
aa't  the  boy  for  ?  He'd  aai  hard,  if  he  was  to  vail  (said  of  a  pole), 
Hc've  Mraat  the  tap  of  his  vinger  all  abroad. 

n  ole  (luminun,  droo  Kentoa  did  pas«, 
.i._  .1!^  ^__j  -.yjight  ta  Starcrass. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Tka  RijU  Corps. 
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HAT  [aat],  v.  t.  Applied  to  com  in  harvesting.  To  doubly 
cap-stitch— '('.  e.  to  set  up  the  sheaves  in  a  large  stook  and  to  cover 
down  the  top  with  a  kind  of  thatch  made  of  some  of  the  sheaves 
with  the  ear  downwards.  This  method  is  very  common  in"lappery" 
seasons,  and  it  prevents  the  corn  from  sprouting,  white  at  the  same 
time  it  allows  the  wind  to  pass  through,  and  so  dry  the  straw. 

I  reckoned  to  a-car'd  thick  piece  o'  whait,  but  he  idn  'arly  fit 
not  eet,  70  I  told  em  to  go  and  Aat'n  up.— SepL  lo,  1883.  Comp. 
HatioA,  Shropshire. 

HAT  [aal],  r .  i.    To  germinate :  said  of  seed,  or  plant. 

The  mangel  did'n  hat,  so  I  put'n  (the  field)  to  tuimuts. — March 
1883.     (Usual  word.) 

Capical  lot  o'  plants,  moat  every  one  o'm  hat.  This  was  said  of 
a  quantity  of  young  larches  which  I  had  planted,  and  which  grew 
well. 

[Nuudh-urwaun  u  dhai  dhae'ur  graa'fs  yiie  gid  ince,dUd-n  aa/,] 
neither  one  of  those  grafts  you  gave  me,  grew. 

HAT-BACK  [aa-t-baak-],  v.  and  ib.  To  hinder;  to  cause  to 
relapse;  to  injure  pecuniarily;  hindrance;  a  relapse;  an  injury 
in  pocket.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhik  dhae'ur  aa-rus  aat-n  haak-  maa'yn  luykj  that  harvest 
injured  him  severely. 

fl'wuz  u  tuuriibl  aat-iaak-  vauT-n  haun  ee  broa'k-s  lag,]  it  was 
a  great  loss  to  him  when  he  broke  his  leg. 

Comp.  Fullback,  LeicesUr  Glos.  p.  219. 

HATCH  [aach],  sb.  A  half  door,  as  the  bam-haUh.  Often  in 
cottages  called  the  half-hatch. 

I  be  safe  I  zeed  th'  old  man  a  Zunday  hon  I  pass61,  'cause  he 
was  a  stood  a  lookin  out  over  the  hatch.    See  Hutch  3. 

Swed.  ha^k;  Low  Germ.  heck. 

Hec,  hek,  mlutcht,  or  a  dore,  (h«he,  K.  heke,  or  hech,  s.).     Antka. 

Premp.  Pare. 

An  Heke  ;  Anika.—Catk.  Ang- 

NaUluo(i.AtiK—kfcq. — Palsgrave,  p,  229. 

The  Hatch  of  a  door,     Avantpart,  guiehd.—Co/grmn  (Sherwood). 

Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomt),  idiol,  patch  I 

Eiiher  gel  thee  Trom  the  door,  or  si(  down  at  the  lialth. 

Comidyef  Errors,  IW.i. 

HAT  IN  THE  HEAD  [aat-n  dhu  aid],  fhr.  To  kill  by  a 
blow  on  the  head. 

[Aay  kaecbt  u  guurt  kyat  ilgee'un  z-maur'neen.  Haut-s  dtie 
wai-un?  Au  !  aay  aat-n  een  dhu  ai'd  pur'tee  kwik,  aay  waud-n 
gwai'n  tu  biiyd  uytiimeen  wai-  un.]  I  caught  a  great  cat  again  this 
morning.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  Oh  1  I  knocked  it  on  the 
head  directly,  I  was  not  going  to  stay  playing  (or  fiddling)  with  it. 
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HATSINHOLES[aafseenoah],fi.  Aboy'sgame.  Theplayers 
range  their  hats  in  a  row  against  a  wall,  and  each  boy  in  turn  pitches 
a  ball  from  a  line  at  some  twenty-five  feet  distance  into  one  of  the 
hats.  The  boy  into  whose  hat  it  falls  has  to  seize  it  and  throw  it 
at  one  or  othei  of  the  others,  who  all  scamper  off  when  the  ball  is 
"  packed  in."  If  he  fails  to  hit,  he  is  out  and  takes  his  cap  up. 
The  boy  whose  cap  is  left  at  the  last  has  to  "  cork  "  the  others — 
that  is,  to  throw  tlie  ball  at  their  bent  backs,  each  in  turn  stooping 
down  to  take  his  punishment. 

HAT  UP  [aat  aup],  v.  t.  t.  To  trip  up.  Used  very  commonly 
in  wrestling. 

He  adn  a  bit  o'  chance  way  un ;  why  he  fuifn  op,  'thout  putting 
his  hand  aneast'n — i.  e.  he  tripped  him  up  and  made  him  fall, 
without  touching  with  his  hands. 

3.  To  knock  up,  in  the  sense  of  putting  together  hastily. 
Here,  Bill,  take  and  Aa/  uf  a  bit  of  a  box  to  put-n  in. 

HAULIER  [hau'liur],  sb.  One  whose  business  is  to  haul  or 
transport  goods  for  hire.    (Never  hauler.)    "John  Brown,  Haulier" 


HAVOC  [aveek],  sb.     Waste.     (Very  com.) 
Zee  what  havoc  you  be  makin  way  the  hay ;  there  'tis  a-littered 
all  the  way  in  from  the  rick. 

Of  hauBtit  beware, 

Cat  nothing  will  spare. 
Where  all  (hing  is  common,  what  necdeth  a  hulch  ? 
Where  wauteth  a  sauer,  there  haMxke  13  mutch. — Tusier.  77/3. 

HAW !  [hau- !].  A  word  used  in  driving  cows  or  oxen.  Ifaw 
back  I  is  always  said  when  they  are  to  go  back.     See  Jup. 

Thee  art  lick  a  skittish  stare  jeat  a  Rooked  ;  Tha  woudsl  Iwst  any  keendesl 
Theng,  tha  art  w  Tore-reet,  nif  Valher  dedn't  haapi  iha,— Jj.  Stold.  I.  51. 

HAWBUCK  [au-buuk],  sb.  An  epithet  for  a  clown ;  a  chaw- 
bacon. 

HAWCHEMOUTH  [auchee-maewdh],  ib.  An  epithet  often 
applied  to  a  blustering,  foul-mouthed  person ;  also  to  one  who 
makes  much  nois:  in  eating. 


a  gollerlcg,  htaMhamtutk  Theng. 
Ex.  Scold.  1.  187. 


Th  'art  good  Tor  nort  bet  a  Gapes.nest- 

HAWCHEMOUTHED  [au-ch-maewdhud,  auchee-maewdhud] 
adj.  Given  to  coarse,  offensive  talk ;  blustering,  bullying,  or  in- 
decent in  talk. 
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He  I  you  never  did'n  come  'cross  a  more  rougher,  hawchemouth- 
edtr,  cussin,  girt  buUy  in  alL  your  born  days. 

HAWCHY  [auchee],  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud  noise  with  the  lips 
or  mouth  in  eating.     (Very  com.) 

Where's  thee  lam  thy  manners ?  Why'sn  shut  thy  girt  trap,  not 
bide  and  haucky,  like  a  girt  Tat  pig. 

Whan  th>  com'st  to  good  Tickling,  the«  wut  poochee,  ud  hatpchtt,  and 
icruDipee. — Ex.  Staid.  1.  1S7. 

HAY.  A  very  common  suffix  to  names  of  places,  as  CaXhay 
Abbey,  Sv'mhay  Barton,  ClavelsAoy  {see  Clavel,  pronounced 
Classy),  Combe  Hay.  Others  have  the  termination  hayne,  as 
Nicholas A<i_}'««,  AlmesAiTj-fw .-  this  is  probably  the  plural  fonn. 

HAY-POOK  [aa-y-pfeolc],  sb.  Hay-cock.  The  usual  word— 
hay-cock  is  seldom  heard.     See  PooK. 

Zes),  or  it  of  ihe  ffay-pcoli,  as  ttu  dedsl 
Ex.  Scald.  1.  87. 

HAYWARD   [aa^waurd].     An   officer  who   is    still  annually 
appointed  by  some  old  court  leets.     His  duties  once  were  to  look^ 
after  fences  and  hedges,  but  his  office,  like  those  of  scavenger,  ale- 
taster,  and  constable,  has  become  obsolete  in  propria  persona. 

HE  [ee],  pron.  1.  The  universal  nominative  pronoun  to 
represent  all  things  living  or  dead,  to  which  the  indefinite  article 
can  be  prefixed.  The  old  saying  that  in  Somerset  "  everything  is 
he  except  a  tom-cat,  and  that  Ae  is  a  she,"  is  not  quite  correct 
ffe  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  cow  or  a  woman,  but  not  of  com, 
water,  wool,  salt,  coal,  or  such  things  as  are  not  individual, 
but  in  the  mass.  Abundant  examples  of  the  dialectal  use  are 
to  be  found  in  these  pages.  See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  39.  See  III. 
A.  $.pron. 

Ich  libbe  in  lave-longince. 
For  semlakcEt  of  alle  thinge, 
fft  may  me  blissc  bringe, 
icham  in  hire  baundoun. 

iVrighfs  Lyric  Pedry  (about  1300),  vi.  p.  v\.    ■ 
Wilh  al  mi  lif  y  love  thai  m»y, 
Hi  is  mi  solas  nyghc  and  day. 
My  joie  aut  eke  my  bcsle  play, 

aul  eke  iny  lo»e-lorgjngc. — lb.  XXXIV.  p.  95. 
Thus  WES  your  crouae  crasid,  til  ht  was  cast  oewe. 
^ora  portinge  of  )oure  pouere,  to  joure  paragals. 

Langland,  Rick,  tht  Rid.  1.  70. 
Mantrible  fre  Cilee  ya  y-cotled,  wy^  marbte  fyn  y»  A<  walled. 

Sir  Eennntras,  L  4309. 
The  maiden  turned  ojain  anon. 
And  Cok  the  way  it  hadde  er  gon. 

Z-y  Le  Fra'ne,  Wcbtr,  Ma.  RmnaH.  1.  177, 
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And  meche  tresere  ki  [St.  Ediiha)  ^ir>'abb]>  lo, 
Wherefoie  ht  mecbe  \k  b«tt'  dade  spede. 

CKreit.  Vilodutttnsi,  Slanu  979. 

The  Chroniam  Vilodunense,  which  is  a  life  of  St.  Ediiha,  speaks 
ofhei  throughout  as  ke.    She  is  not  once  to  be  found. 


Erie  Wolatons  wyff  foraothe  he€  wu 

Or  h^  toke  ye  inantell  and  )«  ryng 

And  to  make  a  relyeiose  house  of  har  owne  place 

He  prayede  hur  brollier  Egbert  fe  kyng. — Slania  36. 

HU  owne  speacei's  doujt'  ie  was. — Slatiia  44. 
2.  Emphatic  ace  ^  him. 
Tid'n  no  good  to  tris'  to  he.     See  Arc,  Gumption. 

Zend  Tor  Recoreder — put  it  loo  't — 

We'll  wuiant  Hawlry  lOon  wujl  doo  't. 

POtr  Hndar,  Royal  Visit  ta  Extltr. 

If  a  wife  ed  bat  take  to  her  office  ageu 
Ilerihould  niver  be  caddl'd  hj  Ac. 

Pulman,  Rvslic  Stttchei,  p.  ]l. 

HEAD  [ai-d],  sb.  i.  That  end  or  side  of  a  gate  furthest  from 
the  hinges.     See  Hanch. 

2.  Applied  to  a  mill-pond.  If  full,  it  is  said,  "There's  a  good 
head  of  water."  So  the  pond  or  reservoir  from  which  the  water- 
wheel  is  driven  is  called  the  m\\\-head,  while  the  Stream  running 
from  the  mill  is  the  miU-tail.     See  Tail  or  thk  Mili. 

3.  Of  cream.  In  reply  to  an  application  for  milk  in  the  forenoon, 
a  farmer's  wife's  usual  reply  is — I  ont  break  my  head  vor  nobody — 
meaning  that  now  the  head  or  cream  has  begun  to  rise,  I  will  not 
disturb  it. 

4.  Throughout  the  west  it  is  usual  lo  speak  of  combing  the 
head  instead  of  combing  the  hair.  It  is  common'y  said  of  a 
virago,  "Her'U  comb  out  his  head  vor'n!"  This  of  course  is 
metsphorical,  but  of  a  woman  who  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  beating  her  husband,  the  usual  saying  is,  "  Her'd  comb  out's 
head  wi  a  dree-legged  stool. 

>e  hoiyn  on  youre  shuldyr  cast,  oil  vppon  your  anne  ye  hotd  ; 

youre  souereynei  fudn  kembe,  but  fuisl  ye  knele  to  ground. 

1450.    John  RuiitUs  Bake  ef  Nurture,  1.  962  (Furnival],  Baheti  Boek,  p.  181). 

After  you  haue  euacuated  your  bodye,  &  trussed  your  poyntes,  kayme  your 
J  _f.  ._  1  ._  i_  a  ...^  tymes  in  the  day. 

iJmo  Borde  en  Sleep,  Riting,  and  Drtii.    It.  p.  146. 


heade  oft  and  so  do  dyuen  tymes  in  the  day. 

■    '        "     '    n  s/eef,  nil 

When  you  haue  apparelled  your  lelfe  huidsomely,  combe  your  iead  softly  and 
easily  with  an  luorie  combe. 

1602.   IViiliam  KangAan,  Fifietit  Dirtelism  tafrtserve  keallk,     lb.  p.  149. 
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Thy  ktad  let  that  be  kembd  Rod  trimd, 
let  not  thy  hnire  be  long. 

X.  fVesle,  BaoktBfDfmtanor,  1.  135.     lb.  p.  295. 

5.  To  "  take  by  the  head,"  of  a  horse,  is  to  lead  him  by  the  bridle. 

To  "  be  a-tookt  by  the  head,"  of  a  man,  is  to  be  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

To  be  "  oif  his  head"  is  to  be  mad,  unaccountable,  suffering  from 
mental  delusions. 

To  "  put  heads  together "  is  to  consult,  to  deliberate  in  committee. 

In  all  senses  the  pronunciation  is  the  same. 

'Boot  lebb'o  o'clodi  I  creyp'd  Trem  beyde. 
An'  out  o'  winder  ■huv'd  mjr  htydet 

PnlmaH,  Ruslk  Skttchet,  p.  17. 

HEAD  [ai'd],  sb.  Hunting.  The  horns  of  a  stag.  Webster 
is  wrong :  head  is  not  the  "  state  of,"  but  the  horns  themselves. 
He  has  a  fine  haid  or  a  "scanty  head"  according  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  his  horns,  without  any  reference  to  his  sltuli.    Set  Rights. 

And  standing  fore  the  d(^  1  he  bears  a  ktad 

Large  and  well  bcam'd,  tvith  all  rights  numtncd  and  spread. 

Bin  y<mt<>n.  Sad  Shefhfrd,  I.  ii. 

e  ihorter  in  the  beam  bat  thicker  in  Ihe  span,  and 
.  .  At  this  age  their  Hvidi  vaij  much  in  appeaisnce. 
Jiaerdi  If.  Devon  Staghaunds,  p.  9. 


A  mMt  singular  ktad,  brow  and  tiay,  and  an  upright  on  one  side,  and  brow 
with  a  tall  upright  beam  on  Ihe  oiher ;  Ihe  brow  antlera  very  long,  and  the  burr 
close  to  the  head.  lb.  p.  44. 

And  bycause  many  men  can  not  undeislande  the  names  and  diversities  of 
headts  according  to  the  termes  oF  hunting. 

1575.    Tubtrvillt,  qtioted  by  CoUyns,  p.  31. 

abundance  of  good  and  nourishing  (bod,  had  had  its  effect  in  maturing  and 
perfecting  the  htadi.  CMym,  Ckatt  ef  the  WiU  Rtd  Dter,  p.  35, 

HEAD  [aid],  adj.     Best. 

[Aay  vrak'nz  dhiish  yuur  dh-a/if  roaud  aul  ubaewt,]  I  consider 
this  the  best  road  in  this  neighbourhood. 

[Aewt-n  aew't  dh-ai'rf  aus  aewt,]  out  and  out  the  best  horse  out 
— i.e.  in  the  hunting  field.  /^Mrf carpenter,  head  mason,  heeidn.\.- 
catcher^/,  e.  best,  not  the  foreman. 

HEIADPIECE  [aidpees],  sb.    Cleverness,  ability,  intelligence. 

He  id'n  no  ways  short,  there's  plenty  0'  headpieet  'bout  he. 

'Tis  all  headpieet  've  a  car'd'n  dnie  it  all.  Sam's  a  gurt  rough 
hedge-boar  fellow,  but  he  don't  want  for  headpiece. 
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HEADY  [ai'dee],  adj.  StroDg;  inloxicating — said  of  beer  or 
other  liquor. 

HEAL,  HEALER.     See  Hele. 

HEAPED  UP  [eept  aup],  adj.  Hipped  Tech.  Term  in 
building,  applied  to  a  roof. 

I  don't  like  they  there  heaped  up  nivs,  I  zim  th'  old  farshin  gable's 
better  by  half. 

HEARST  [huurst],  sb.  Hunting.  A  female  deer,  ovei  one, 
under  three,  years  old.     See  Brocket. 


HEART  [aaTt].     i.  Often  used  in  exclamations. 
Dear  heart!  whatever  shall  I  do  ? 
^or/ alive,  soce !  whatever  b'ee  about  ? 

3.  The  matured  wood  of  a  tree  as  distinct  from  the  sap. 

Thick  there  piece  'ont  do ;  he's  most  all  zape,  id'n  hardly  a  bit 
o'  heart  in  un.     Cf.  Heart-oak. 

A  hearty  piece  of  timber  is  one  which  has  grown  slowly,  and 
has  comparatively  little  sap. 

3.  Applied  to  land  when  well  cultivated  and  in  a  fertile  con- 
dition— always  qualified  by  good  or  an  adj.  implying  good. 

Thick  there  field's  in  good  heart  now,  Why,  I've  a  dress-D 
twice  over.  .  .  ,  The  word  is  not  used  to  express  the  opposite 
condition. 

HEAR  TELL  [yuur  tuul],  phr.    To  hear  the  report. 
Well,  I've  i-yeard  tell  o' jis  thing,  but  I  never  didn  zee  nother 
one  avore. 

I    HEKK    TELL. 

cominrng :  autii  U 

HEART-GUN  [aart-gunn],  ib.  A  severe  internal  pain,  colic 
(obsolescent).  Gun,  A.-S.  gund,  seems  to  imply  inflammatory 
ailment     See  Barn-gum. 

Is  dedn'l  mean  the  Bane-shave,  ner  the  Htart-gun,  ner  Ihe  Allembatch. 
Ex.  Scold.  \.  33.     Also  lb.  I.  556. 

HEART-WHOLE  [aart-woal],  adj.  Not  faUcn  in  love.  This 
expression  is  constantly  used  with  reference  to  any  one  who  may 
have  been  in  circumstances  likely  to  lead  to  love. 

Well !  I  niver  didn  look  to  zee  he  come  home  therevrom  heart- 
woU;  but  there,  p'raps  he  idn,  arter  all. 

HEARTV  [aar'tee],  sb.     i.  A  colloquial  name,  like  "  my  boy." 
Come  on,  my  hearty,  we'll  show  'em  the  way. 
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a.  adj.  Wull  in  health.  Two  farmers  meeting  at  market  would 
thus  greet  each  other :  Well,  maister,  how  be  you  ?  Hearty,  thank 
ee,  how's  all  home  to  your  house? 

HEAT  [yilt],  sb.    Always  so  pronounced. 

'Spare  work,  could'n  catch  yit  to  it. 

In  heat  [een  yiit-]  said  of  a  bitch. 

HEATH  [yaeth].  The  only  name  for  Calluna  and  Erica  of 
all  varieties.  In  this  district  /uatAer  is  unknown.  We  have  the 
well-known  long-heath  [lau'ng-^a«/A]  and  small-heath  [smaa'l-jfwM], 
as  described  by  Britten  ex  Lyte,  E.  D.  S.  J^nt  Names,  1879, 

HEATH-BROOM  [yaeth -brfeo-m],  sb.  A  broom  made  of 
common  heath,  in  distinction  from  a  birch-broom. 

HEATH-POULT  [yaeth-poalt,  hai-th-poa*It],  sb.  The  common 
name  for  black  game.     See  Poult. 

HEAVE  [ai'tf,  oa-vd,  u-oa-vd],  v.  f.    To  throw. 

Quiet  I  heavin  Stones,  you  boys  ? 

The  word  in  this  sense,  and  with  its  past  tense  hoTfd,  is  confined 
to  the  fisher  and  seaside  folk.     See  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.  i88a,  p.  141. 

HEAVE  [eev,  ai'v],  v.  f.  i.  To  lift ;  to  raise  from  the  ground  j 
to  take  up.     Less  com,  than  Heft. 

Thick's  t'eavy  to  car  to  anybody's  back,  can't  heav^m,  much 
more  car'n, 

3.  V.  i.     To  urge,  but  not  actually  to  vomit 

The  breath  (smell)  was  that  bad,  nif  did'n  make  me  heavy  to  it. 

HEDGEBOAR,  HEDGEPIG  [aj-boa-r,  a.yp\%\,sd.  Hedgehog; 
also  a  term  for  a  lout ;  a  clumsy,  stupid  clod. 

Purty  hedgeboar  fuller,  he,  for  to  set  up  for  a  doctor,  better  fit 
he'd  take  to  farrin — (.  e.  farriering. 

HEDGE-CAFFENDER  [aj'-kaa-fmdur],  f*.  A  rough  carpenter, 
such  as  repairs  gates,  rails,  &c. 

HEDGE-TROW  [aj-troa,  trau],  sb.  The  ditch  or  drain  at  the 
side  of  a  hedge,  called  more  often  a  ditch-trow — in  this  latter  case 
the  trjw,  i.  e.  trough,  is  of  course  redundant. 

HEEL  [ee'ul].  Hounds  following  the  scent  in  the  wrong 
direction  arc  said  to  "be  running  keel" — sometimes,  but  rarely, 
called  "nmoing  counter."    The  latter  is  very  fine  gen'lvoke's  talk. 


HEEL  [ee'ul],  sb.   The  bottom  end  of  anything  erect,  or  capable 
of  being  set  up  on  end,  as  the  heel  of  a  post. 

There  must  be  a  new  hanch  to  tlie  gate,  the  heel  o'  un's  a-ratted. 
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HEEL-BALL  [ee-ul-baul],  s6.  Tech.  A  kind  of  wax  used 
by  shoemakers.  It  is  the  kal-ball  which  puts  the  smooth  black 
finish  to  the  edges  of  the  soles  and  heels  of  new  boots.  It  is  sold 
by  all  curriers. 

HEEL  OF  THE  HAND  [ee-ul  u  dhu  an  ],  sb.  The  part  of  the 
hand  on  which  it  rests  in  the  act  of  writing. 

What's  the  maiter?  Bad  an',  zir,  urnd  a  gurt  (hum  into  the 
hul  o'  un,  and  now  he  do  mattery. 

HEEL-TAP  [ee-ul-taap],  sb.  This  is  siill  the  common  term  for 
the  liquor  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  after  drinking.  The  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  is,  "Come,  drink  fair — ^no  heel-taps  f"  The  term 
might  have  arisen  at  the  time  when  goblets  were  made  without 
feet,  and  every  man  was  expected  to  turn  his  vessel  upside  down. 
The  vessel  having  swelling  sides  would  hold  some  of  the  liquor 
when  heeled  or  lying  on  its  side.  Tap  is  still  often  used  for  the 
liquor;  as,  "This  is  a  poor  lap;"  hence  such  a  drain  as  would  lie 
in  the  drinking- vessel  when  only  heeled  may  have  been  the 
heel-tap. 

HEEVY  [ai'vee,  ee"vee],  v. «'.     r.  Same  as  Eavy, 

2.  adj.  The  condition  of  damp  described  above,  so  often 
noticed  in  a  thaw,  or  change  of  weather. 

D'ye  zee  how  heeiy  'tis ;  I  be  safe  we  be  gwain  to  have  rain,  else 
'iwid'n  heevy  so. 

HEFT  [haeflit],  v.  I.  i.  To  poise  in  the  hands  so  as  to  judge 
of  the  weight. 

He's  a  very  nice  pullet,  only  please  to  hefm — to  try  the  heft 
o'  un  your  own  zuL 

3.  To  raise;  to  uplift. 

I  don't  think  you  be  man  enough  vor  to  ^  thick. 

]«  Sairyn  bj-gan  to  waxe  wro|ie !  egte  &  eke  fer«, 

&  hif-^  ys  swerd,  &  til  him  a  go^  \  &  smot  to  Olyuere : 

Sir  Ftrtnubras,  1.  Gio. 

With  his  lyfl  hand  he  Af/hls  gf sarnie. 
And  Ihouglit  10  do  Philotos  harme. 

Wtbtr,  Mil.  Rom.  Kyng  Aliiaunder,  I.  3397. 

t  he,  u  ha  bet  him, 

ht/}^  hatele  sweonl  up 

"X  swipte  hire  of  Ji"  \iewitA.—Li/tt/St.  Kaihtritu,  1.  2450. 

HEFT  [haef(t],  ib.  Weight.  This  is  the  only  word  used  to 
express  ponderance.  Weight  (q.  v.)  in  the  dialect  means  some- 
thing quite  different. 

You'll  sure  lo  catch  a  cold !  your  things  be  so  light's  vanity, 
there  id'n  no  heft  in  em. 
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HEIGHGO!  [aa'ygoa!  hsaygoul],  infer/.     Heigho ! 
Heigkgg  !  here's  a  row  !  what's  up ! 
The  g  is  always  sounded  in  this  common  expression. 
Hey  go  I  here's  a  purty  kettle  o'  fish. 

Hey  tel    what  disjrease  he— Ex.  Scald.  \.  1$  ;  also  lb.  1,  aSj. 
Z^f^/ Mrs.  Hi.go.$hii!    A  Beagle?    And  hoi  >rt  thee 7 

Ei.  Scold.  I.  247. 
HEIGLER  [uyglur],  sb.     Higgler;   a  dealer  in  poultry  only, 
{Very  com.)     Always  pronounced  with  the  1  long, 

HEIGLY  [uyglee],  v.  i.  To  practise  the  trade  of  a  poultry- 
dealer. 

What  is  your  father  doing  now? 

Well,  mum,  he  do  do  a  little  to  pork-butchin,  and  in  the  winter 
^  \.''y'il>''A  heig^es ;  but  he  don't  heig'y  so  ter'blc  much, 

HELE  [aitil],  v.  f.  To  cover — hence  to  conceal;  to  hide. 
Asking  a  man  what  a  rough  sack  in  his  cart  contained,  he  said: 

Oh,  'tis  nort  but  a  thing  I  brought  long  to  haU  the  'osses  way. 
—Feb.  12,  1881. 

The  word  is  in  constant  daily  use.  The  seed  idn  half  a  haUd. 
Hede  up  that  there  lime  'vorc  rainth.  Be  sure  'n  haUap  the  mangle 
way  the  greens,  arter  'eeVe  a  pulled  em,  fear  o'  the  vrost. 

Comp.  "Hiil"  ManUy  and  Corringham  Gloss,  p.  135. 

HylLyH  (hjllen  or  cOTyn,  H.  coueren,  p.).  Operio,  eoofurie,  tigs,  nth,  coiilese. 
HvLLYNG  wythe  clothys  (hitlinge  of  clothes,  k.  p.).     Ttguaua/um,  ttgnun, 
vdamai.  PrMttp.  Pan/. 

1  HTLL,/f  cvuutrt.    You  must  AyU  70U  wel  n 

Loke  !«(  >oa  be  aimed  sad  '■  &  AeU  (^  bare  scolle. 

.Sir  Fcrumbrai,  I.  353. 
Fel  >0D  hem  me  rijt  anone  :  and  for  no)>yng  hiU  ^u  n<^  (cooceal). 
md.  I.  lus. 
Also  a  chariot  with  Iwe;  standardes  Med  with  lelher. 

Fifty  EarlieH  WiUi,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  5,  1.  37. 
and  yholliche  of  echen  him  a 
heU  (conceal)  no  >ing  wyinigge.  Ayeitiitc  e 

and  thei  camen  til  to  me,  and  thei  ben  hiled  with  schame. 

Wydifvirs.  Job  iv.  ai. 
A  rake  far  to  hale  up  (be  (itchis  that  lie. — Tusser,  17/15. 

HELER  [ailur],  j^.     i.  A  horsecloth ;  coverlet. 
Better  nit  put  the  haUr  'pon  th'  'oss  gin  he've  a-coldcd  a  bit — 
Huish  Champflower,  Oct.  9,  1883. 

a.  One  who  covers  up  or  conceals — hence  the  word  is  used 
figuratively  in  the  every-day  saying ; 
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IDb-ar/ur-z  zu  bae-ud-z  dhu  slailur,]  the  heler's  so  bad  as  the 
stealer, 

V  understonde,  by  thy  face. 
Thai  thou  Alisauiider  bto  ; 
No  Me  thou  nought  for  me. 
Wrfcr,  Mtlrical  J/ttmancti,  Kyag  AluauntUr,  I,  7649. 

HELING  [ai-leen],  i^.     A  covering;  a  coverlet. 
Take  off  the  helin  off  o'  the  tatee-cave,  eens  ihey  mid  airy  a  bit. 
The  covers  of  books  are  sometimes  called  healings.    See  Dev. 
Frovincialisms,  totA  Refiort. 

HvLLYNGE,  or  coverynge  of  wbal  ihynge  hyt  be.     Ceefiertura,  eeapertarium, 
eptrimtnlam.  Pramp.  Parv. 

HVLLINC  a  txtveTyzig—tauuerlut^,  i.L— Palsgrave. 


More  for  pomp  and  pnide. — Piers  Ptcraiman,  1 
HELLIER  [hdlyur,  huuliur],  sb.    A  slater ;  one  who  heits  roofs. 
Hellyar  is  quite  a  common  surname,  and  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  trade,  like  Baker,  Taylor,  &c.     A  thatcher  is  never  called  a 
heltier. 

We  hane  some  sorts  which  by  the  conjectures  of  the  most  experienced  HelHtrs 
(or  coverors  with  Slat)  haue  continued  on  houses  sevenill  hundreds  of  yeai^. 

Phihi.   Trans,  af  Royal Socirly,  A.D.  1669,  v.  i».  p.  IO09  (on  Slates). 

HELLUM  [uulum,  huul-um  (emph.)],  sh.  The  stalk  of  beans, 
pease,  vetches,  potatoes,  clover,  &c.  The  haulm.  This  word  is 
not  used  in  the  dialect  to  denote  straw  of  any  kind — i.  e.  the  Stalk 
of  grain.  A  coarse  kind  of  stalk  is  implied :  for  example,  clover 
dried  is  called  clover  hay,  but  if  the  clover  has  been  left  to  ripen 
its  seed,  the  stalk  becomes  rank,  and  after  the  seed  has  been 
thrashed  out,  the  residuum  is  always  "clover  helium'' 

Ang.-Sax.  htaltn.    Old  H.  Germ,  halm. 

Halu,  or  stobyl,  slifula. — Promf.  Parv. 

HEI.P  [uulp],  V.  When  used  before  another  verb,  especially 
as  a  gerund  before  the  infinitive  of  the  principal  verb,  the  inflection 
passes  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  principal.  Thus  instead  of  sapng, 
"I  remember  helping  to  load  the  cart,"  we  should  always  say,  "I 
mind  htlp  loadin  the  cart."  The  same  transfer  occurs  in  the  past 
construction.  Instead  of  "  I  helped  to  load  the  cart,"  it  would  be, 
"  I  help  loaded  the  cart."     See  Let,  Must.     See  Intkoduction. 

HEM  ['m,  um],/r.  Them.  The  word  Ikem  maybe  said  to 
be  unknown  in  the  dialect ;  it  is  never  used  for  those,  as  in  some 
districU — e.  g.  "them  bricks,"  &c.  The  emphatic  form  of  obj.  is 
always  they,  as,  "  I  gid  'em  all  to  they."     See  Em. 

swelyng  for  I7  loue, 
"  slen  inn  helve. 

.Sir  Ftrumbias,  1.  I189. 
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He  Gende  kim  >ider  fol  son. 
To  helpen  htm  »i)i  hoc  ; 

Parable  a/lki  Labourtn,  S/tcimats  nf  Lyric  Pothy, 
T.  Wrisht,  Ptrcy  Sot.  1B43. 
And  all  )>at  he  met  udou  he  felt. 
And  slowe  him  att  by  dene. — Chren.  Vii.  st.  75. 
I/em  a  used  throughout  this  poeo.    See  bIeo  Fijfy  EarlUst  Wills,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
HEMPEN  [aiTnpm],  ■t4'.    Made  of  hemp;  "AgoodAfm/e«rope." 
HEMPEN-HALTER  [aimpm-auUur],  ib.     The  ordinary  rope 
head-stall  for  horses.     It  is  customajy  for  the  seller  of  a  horse  to 
provide  [u  aimpm-au-Uur\,  to  enable  the  buyer  to  lead  off  his 
purchase. 

HEN  AND  CHICKEN  [ain  un  chlk-een],  ib.   The  large  double 
daisy  {BtUis  perennis,  garden  rar.). 

HER  [uur],  pr.     Used  as  a  nominative — nearly  always:  "^er 
gid'n  to  she."     Used  also  for  /,  for  A^,  for  we,  foxyou,  for  one. 
A  woman  giving  evidence  at  Cutlompton  said : 
^er  come  to  me,  and  Aer  zaid  how  volks  was  a-telliu  'bout  it ; 
but  I  wadn  gwain  to  zay  nort  to  sAe. — Sept  8,  1884. 
See  IV.  S.  Gram.  pp.  35  et  seg. 

In  herte  hur  gan  to  greue. — Sir  Ftrumbraj,  I,  3760. 
lauuie  hart  tomde  )«t  mayde  brijt. — 2h.  L  5045. 
>ui^r  spak  >at  made  Jyng  :  "j  [onke  god  of  >yi  tjdjng, 

&  marie  \j  moder  dere." 
Giry  lok  scht  bi  [«  middel  )>an  &  custe  hym  \  &  uj'de,  "gode  lemnuin 
now  am  ich  hoi  &  fere." — Sir  Fertimbrcu,  L  J323. 


Sei^n  Sagit,  Wtiir's  Metrical  /tomances,  1.  1776, 

HERB-BOOK  [aarb-biok],  sb.  A  herbal  A  widow  whose 
husband  had  been  a  "  worm-doctor "  came  to  me,  and  asked  me 
to  buy  a  Gerard's  Herbal,  which  she  said  was  "his  ktfb-book" 

HERBERY  [aar-buree],  tb.  A  plantation  of  herbs  for  mcdimal 
purposes.  There  are  many  Herbalists  or  "quack  doctors,"  as  they 
arc  called,  who  still  drive  a  thriving  trade.  One  such  was  for  many 
years  a  near  neighbour  of  mine,  his  cottage  window  being  remark- 
able for  its  display  of  bottles  containing  hideous  specimens  of 
intestinal  worms.  His  son  still  practises,  or,  as  they  say,  "  travels," 
and  has  quite  a  considerable  fierbery. 

HERB-GRASS  [uurb,  aarb-graas],  sb.  Rue ;  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  /lerb  0'  grace  {Hula  graveoieiis)- 
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HERB-ROBERT  [uufb,  aar-b-raubtirt].  Geranium  robertianum. 
&<  Jenny  Wren. 

Herb-Robtri.  This  heib  is  under  the  dominion  of  Venos.  It  is  esteemed  ■□ 
excellent  remnly  for  the  stone,  and  will  stay  blood,  froin  whatever  cause  it  majt 
happen  to  flow,  Culftftr,  fferial,  p.  104. 

HERBS  [aar-bz],  s6.     Medicinal  plants. 

There's  nort  like  Aer6s  nif  anybody's  a  tookt  bad  wi'  most  anything; 
they  be  better'n  all  the  doctor  stuff  in  the  wordle. 

HERBY  [aar'bee],  adj.     Having  a  medicinal  flavour. 
Where  d'ye  buy  this  here  tay,  missus  ?    I  sim  'tis  ter'ble  atiy. 

HEREFROM  [yuurvraura],  adv.     Hence.     (Very  com.) 
About  a  two  mild  herefrom.     I  'on't  budge  herefrom  gin   you 
come  back.     Hente  is  quite  unknown. 

HERE-RIGHT  [yuur-ruyt],  adv.     Here  on  the  spot. 
No  I  let's  settle  it  here-right. 


HERE'S  TO  YE  [)Tiur'-z  t-ee].  The  commonest  of  all  the 
forms  of  drinkmg  health.  The  leader  of  a  party  of  mowers  always 
drinks  first ;  before  putting  the  cup  orfirk  in  to  his  tips,  he  says, 
"  Come,  socc  !  her^s  -tee." 

"Here's  luck  "is  the  equally  common  form  of  drinking  "towards 
luck."  Before  beginning  a  fresh  job,  such  as  to  mow  a  meadow, 
or  to  begin  loading  com,  the  leader  says  in  drinking,  "  Come,  soce  1 
here's  iuek." 

HERRING-GUTTED  [uureen,  or  yuur-een-guut-ud],  adj. 
Thin,  lean,  lanky :  applied  to  both  man  and  beast. 

A  herring-gutted  old  son  of  a  bitch. 


No  1  tid'n  much,  'tis  only  a  bit  of  a  hesh.    See  Hose. 


On  a  building  in  Wellington  is  a  large  inscription — Manufactory, 
Devonshire  Oils.     Devonshire  Compound  for  Husk  and  Scour. 

HESK  [aes-k],  sb.     Hearse.     (Always). 

"Coming  down  Porlock  Hill  the  drug-chain  brokt,  and  over  went 
the  hesk,  coffin  and  all,  rattle  to  rip ! "  This  was  told  me  by  the 
post-boy  who  was  driving. 

HEVEL  [aevul],  sb.  The  heddle  or  loop  in  the  harness  (^,  v.) 
through  which  the  thread  or  end  of  the  warp  passes ;  consequently 
each  thread  must  have  its  own  separate  hevel.     In  other  districts 
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this  loop  is  called  the  eye  of  the  heald.     Hevcl  also  means  the 
string,  or  entire  guide  for  each  separate  thread  of  warp. 

HEVEL-TWINE  [aevul  twuyn],  sb.    A  fine  twine,  such  as  is 
used  for  healds  or  harness. 

HEVIOR  [aeviur],  ih.     Hunting.     A  castrated  stag. 


HEW-MACK  [yiiemaak],  ib.     The  stock  or  stem  of  the  wild 
rose,  Rosa  Canina,  used  for  budding  or  grafting  upon.     (Always.) 
D'ye  please  to  want  a  nice  lot  o'  hewmacks  de  year  ? 

HEWSTRING  [feostreen],  part.  adj.  Wheezing,  husky, 
asthmatic.     (Common.) 

Tid'n  no  use  vor  to  put  a  poor  old  hewstrin  old  fellow  like  he 
'bout  no  jich  job's  that  there. 

Ya  gerred-teal'd,  pankiog,  hrwstriag -aittitX. — Ex.  Scold.  I.  4S. 

HICK  [ik],  V.  i.    To-  hop  on  one  leg. 

HICKERY  [ik-uree],  v.  i.    To  shiver,  to  chatter  with  the  cold. 
^Vhy's  'n  yeat  thy  zul,  and  neet  bide  there  hukerin  f 
This  here  wind  '11  make  anybody  hitkfry  wi'  the  cold, 

HICKETV  [ik-utee].     Same  as  to  hick. 

HICKETY-HACKETY[ik-utee-aak-utee],Ji.  The  game  of  hop- 
scotch— played  with  a  piece  of  tile,  which  has  to  be  kicked  by  the 
player,  with  the  foot  on  which  he  hops,  over  lines  and  into  variou.s 
squares  marked  on  the  ground.  Several  of  these  are  still  to  be 
seen,  scratched  on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

HICKETY-POUND  [ikutee  paewn],  sb.  The  game  of  hop- 
scotch.    (Very  com.) 

HIDING  [uydeen],  sb.    Thrashing. 

Let  me  catch  thee  again,  you  young  osebird,  and  zee  nif  I  don't 
gi'  thee  a  d — n  good  hidin, 

HIE  [huy],  n.  ('.  and/.  Togo;  to  hasten :  used  very  commonly  to 
spaniels — "  Hie  on,  Dash  " — to  encourage  them  to  hunt ;  but  other- 
wise the  word  is  obsolete,  unless  Aiie  (q.  v.)  may  be  another  form 
of  the  same. 

I  zeed'n,  my  own  zul,  hiein  o'  the  dog  up  in  the  hedge. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY  rig-ldee-pigldee],/Ar.  In  confusion, 
upset. 
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Somebody  've  a-bin  and  mixed  all  the  things  up  higgUdy-piggltdy 
together. 

Is  this  Kalian  igltaptglia  I    Precisely  the  same  meaning. 

HIGGLER  [uyglur].     A  poultry-dealer  only. 
Tei^Ie  rough  lot,  some  o'  they  [uygiuri]  out  about  Langley 
Marsh.    See  Heigler. 

HIGH  BY  DAY  [uy  bee  dai],  adr. phr.  In  broad  daylight. 
Speaking  of  foxes,  a  man  said  to  me : 

"  A  little  while  agone  they  come  down  and  car'd  off  some  chicken 
all  high  by  day ; "  and  later  he  said, "  They  be  bold,  sure  'nough,  vor 
to  car  off  poultry  higi  by  day!'—  May  39,  1881. 

HIGHDIGEES,  HIGHDEGREES  [aaydijee-z,  aaydigreej], 
sb.     Roystering,  high  spirits,  merriment,  dancing,  romping. 

When  I  come  on  by  the  house,  there  was  pretty  highdigeei 
gwain  on,  sure  'nough. 


With  htydtptyst  and  thmly  troddeii  l! 

Sftmer,  SMtfAeriTs  Kalmdar,  Junt,  I.  17. 
While  some  the  rings  of  bells,  and  lome  the  bagpipes  ply, 
DuDCC  many  a  merry  round,  and  many  a  hydtgy. 

Draylon,  Pelyolbion,  B,  xxv,  1,  1161. 

HIKE  OFF  [uyk  auf],  v.  i.  To  skulk  off.  To  slip  away,  like 
a  rat  leaving  a  sinking  ship. 

Jack  agreed  to  go  'long  way  us,  but  come  to  last  he  hiked  off. 
This  phrase  is  not  used  for  repudiating  a  bargain.     See  Run  word. 

HIKE  OUT  [uyk  aewt],  v.  i.    Turn  out ;  get  out ;  be  off. 
Now  then  !  hike  out.     Look  sharp,  else  I'll  help  thee  1 
Hike  alone  means  simply  to  go  ;  the  addition  of  out  emphasizes 
materially. 


Nathan  Hogg't  Lovt-Ltlttr. 

HILL  [eenl],  sb.    A  common. 

[Aewt  pun  dhu  «■«/,]  out  upon  the  common — i.e.  unenclosed 
land  quite  independent  of  its  elevation. 

[Vau'lee  au'n  dhu  roaud  gin  ee  kau'm  tCie  u  tful  luyk,]  follow 
on  the  road  until  you  come  to  a  sort  of  common. 

In  speaking  of  land,  the  climax  of  poverty  is  "  so  poor's  a  hill." 

HILL-GROUND  [ee-ul  graewn],  sb.  Unenclosed  land;  rough, 
uncultivated  land  overrun  with  furze  or  heath. 

I  mind  very  well  when  'twas  all  hill-ground  here,  so  var's  ever 
you  can  zee ;  lidn  so  many  years  agone  since  'twas  a-tookl  in. 

HILI^WATER  [ee-ul  waudr,]  sb.     Water  from  a  bog  or  moor. 
lZ3 
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Tidn  much  account  vor  no  meads,  that  there  kill-water. — Feb. 
12,  i88t. 

HI  M  ['n  un  'm],  ace.  pr.    Used  for  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
but  not  so  commonly  in  speaking  of  female  persons  as  of  animals. 
Thick  zow  11  varrow  purfy  quick,  mind  and  gee  itn  plenty  o'  mate. 
See  His,  Her,  Un. 


HIND  [uyn],  ib.  Hunting,  A  female  deer  of  four  years  old 
and  upwards.  Wild  deer  do  not  have  young  until  four  years  old, 
and  never  have  more  than  one  at  a  time.     See  Hearst. 

HIND  [uyn],  sb.    A  fann  bailiff.     (Always.)    The  word  bailiff 
is  not  used  in  this  sense,  but  only  for  a  shcriifs  officer. 
How  is  your  sou  getting  on,  Thomas? 

Au !  thank  ee,  zir,  he've  a-got  a  very  good  place  and  a  good 
maister :  he's  hind,  you  know,  zir,  to  Squire  Coles. 
Ang.-Soi.  hiiia,  him,  a  domeslic. 
An  HvKE  i  vbi  a  servande. — Cath.  Aug.  p.  tS£. 

r.  Allit.  Pdtms,  Piarl,  L  633. 


;orayne.  —  Wdiar,  Kyng Alis.l,  laij. 


HINDER  [uyndur],  v.  t.   To  obstruct :  a  common  pronunciation. 
I  was  hindered  in  my  work.    See  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.  1882,  p.  141, 

HINDER-END  [iiy ndur.ee -n],  sb.  The  back  part  of  anything, 
as,  the  kinder-end  of  the  train  ;  the  seat. 

Maister's  bad  again  ;  he've  a  got  a  risin  pon  his  hinder-end  now, 
and  's  fo'ced  to  have  a  'oss-collar  vor  to  zit  pon. 

HINDERMENT  [ee-ndurmunt],  sb.    Hindrance. 
They'm  sinking  the  road,  and  I  reckon  that  'ih  a  bin  a  hinderment. 
—March  9,  18S3. 
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HIPPETY-HOP.  HIPPETV-HOPPETY  [eeputee-auputee], 
adv.  Lame,  limping  in  a  very  marked  manner :  applied  to  both 
man  and  beast. 

Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a  come  vor  to  go  all  hipptty-hoppefy  like. 

HIRD  [hiird],  v. t.  i.  To  clear  out,  to  rid :  generally  folloned 
by  out.     (Always  so  pronounced.) 

Me  an'  Jim  Ware  've  a  tookt  the  pond  to  htriin.  I  reckon  we 
can  hird  'n  out  in  "bout  a  vower  days,  else  we  shan't  ear  our  wages. 

a.  V.  t.    To  sell,  to  get  rid  of. 

I've  a-got  to  many  things  by  half,  I  must  hird  a  lot  o'  it.  Stt 
Things,  Too. 

HIRDANCE  [hiirduns],  sb.     Riddance. 
Twas  a  d — n  good  kirdance,  getting  they  Bakers  out  o'  the 
parish ;  they  wad'n  no  good  to  nobody. 

HiRDICK  [uurdik],  sb.  RudJock,  the  robin  ;  generally  called 
Rabin  hirdiek. 

R&Un  hirdick  and  jennr  Wren 
Be  God  Almight/a  cock  and  ben. 

HIRDLE.    A  sieve.     Set  Riddle. 

MIRE  [uyiir],  v.t.  To  hear;  not  much  used  except  by  old 
people,  but  I  have  heard  it  ytry  often.     The  com.  form  is  [yuur]. 

I  do  like  to  hire  our  paa'son,  he  do  praich  so  nice  and  loud  like. 
Ang.-Sax.  hpran. 

fan  itode  >iis  barouni  of  honour,  *nd  lokede 
^jderward  out  of  >e  tour,  &  al  J^s  hyn'i  and  see^. 

Sir  FcrUHiiraS,  I.  3794- 
But  it  leme^  vhanne  lordis  Airen  >  false  confessour 
)wi  AirtM  an  anticrist  to  leden  hem  to  belle. —  Wydtf,  Works,  p.  187. 


And  to  hyre  t«  jrdelneues  of  )>e  word[e. — Aytttbile  of  Inwyl,  p.  231. 


HIRE-SAY  [uyur  lai],  ib.    Hearsay. 

What  I  do  tell  'ee,  zir,  id'n  do  hire-say,  I  hired  it  my  own  zel ;  no, 
tidn  no  hire-say  sure. 

This  form  is  not  so  common  in  this  neighbourhood  as  in  East 
Somerset,  but  a  woman  bom  and  living  far  in  the  west  district 
(Culmstock)  used  the  above  sentence  to  me. — Dec.  1S80. 


HIRSTY  thuurstee].     See  Rostv. 
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HIS  [liz,  tmfh.  ^-z^ pos.  pr.  i.  The  usual  possessive  used  fqr 
a  female  as  well  as  a  male;  the  lit  pos.  her  being  very  frequently 
the  nam.  in  the  dialect. 

How  is  the  cow?  Well,  he  idn  no  better  j  I  sim  I  do  want  to 
zee  un  chow  'is  queed.     See  E,  p.  223. 

And  Ihei 
To  by  r( 

3.  It  is  still  very  customary  to  use  this  form  instead  of  the  't 
inflection  in  writing.  "John  Smith  his  book,"  is  the  commonest 
inscription  in  bibles  and  other  books,  even  of  the  newest 
description. 

So  firmly  has  this  true  piece  of  bad  grammar  taken  root,  that 
"  Mary  Jones  her  book,  the  gift  of  her  affectionate  father,"  may  also 
be  seen. 

HIS-SELF  [dz-mul-],  pr.     Himself,  alone. 

[Plai'z-r  mus  ees  g-aewf-n  uulp  Uur'chut  ?  u  zaes  aew  u  kaan 
diie'  ut  uz-zuui;}  if  you  please,  sir,  shall  I  go  Out  and  assist  Richard  ? 
he  says  he  cannot  do  it  by  himself  alone. 

HITCH  [eech,  /.  /.  ee'ch,  /.  part,  u-ecxih],  v.  f.  To  Strike 
against  an  obstacle  ;  to  entangle. 

I  hifch  my  voot  in  a  stone,  and  down  I  vali'd  all  along. 

Plaise,  sir,  must  have  a  boot,  vor  thick  there  'oss  he  do  hiUk 
one  voot  gin  tother,  and  he've  a  cut  his  vetter-lock  sure  'nougfa. 

HITHER  [aedh-ur],  adv.     To  the  left 

In  driving  it  is  common  to  say — keep  hilher  to  the  driver,  come 
hither  \ym-aedh'ur'\  to  a  horse ;  both  mean  keep  or  bear  to  the  left. 
The  hilher  side  laedh'ur  zuyd]  is  the  lefl  side — more  commonly 
called  the  near  side. 


When  the  houndi  came  to  a  check,  and  couH  ni 

If  then  jou  Ail  the  deer  as  you  draw  up  stream,  keep  the  hounds  moving,  and 
the  chuiues  are  you  will  come  upon  him  in  the  water,  and  there  set  him  up,  or 
AH  himo^  if  he  ha«  bmken  tail— CBi/yni,CAasi  a/ eAe  Wild  Xid  Dtrr. 

HITY-TITY  [uytee  tuytee],  adj.     i.  Haughty,  easily  oflended, 
stuck  up.     (?)  Fr.  haute  tite. 
They  be  ter'ble  hily-tity  sort  o'  vokes,  I  zim. 

1.  Full  of  crotchets,  fussy,  namby-pamby,  shilly-shally. 
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I  never  could'n  get  on  way  un,  he's  always  so  hUy-tity  like 
don't  know  his  own  mind  not  dree  minutes  together. 

HIZY-PRIZY  [uyitee  pniyzee],  sb.  i.  Nisi  prius.  We  could'n 
get  in  to  yur  no  prisoners  a-tried,  zo  we  went  in  the  hizy-prisy. 

Hence  lawyer's  tricks,  and  so  any  kind  of  chicanery  or  sharp 
practice. 

Come  now  !  honour  bright,  tione  of  ypur  hisy-prizy. 

z.  adj.     Quibbling;  litigious;  tricky. 

He's  a  proper  hizy-prizy  old  fuller ;  you'll  be  saafe  to  be  second 
best,  mind,  nif  you  d'ave  much  hanks  way  he. 

HOBBLE  [aub't],  v.  t.  i.  Usually  applied  to  horses  or  asses. 
To  tie  the  legs  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  animal  cannot 
go  fast 

a.  To  hovel,  or  work  as  assistant  or  boatman  in  bringing  vessels 
to  anchor  or  out  of  harbour. 

3.  sb.     The  cord  or  rope  with  which  the  legs  are  hobbled. 

4.  sb.     A  scrape,  a  difficulty,  or  awkward  position. 
We  got  into  a  purty  hobble  over  thick  job. 

HOBBLERS  [aublur^],  jA  Hovellers;  boatmen  or  landsmen 
employed  to  assist  in  bringing  a  vessel  into  or  out  of  harbour. 
These  men  are  always  known  by  this  name  in  the  little  ports  of  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

HOBBY  [aubee].     i.  A  child's  name  for  a  horse.     See  Buppo. 

3.  sb.  A  pursuit ;  a  pastime ;  a  favourite  plan  ;  a  delight. 

Horses  be  all  \»s,hobby.  I  never  widn  gee  much  vor  nobody,  nif 
they  'ant  a-got  a  hobby  0'  one  sort  or  another. 

A  piece  of  landscape  gardening  near  Welhngton,  consisting  of  a 
large  pond,  an  island  with  temple,  &c.,  is  always  known  by  old 
people  who  remember  its  construction  as  Proctor's  Hobby,  by 
young  people  it  is  always  the  Hobby-'^x\A. 

HOBBY  [aubee],  v.  1.     To  romp  with  men  in  a  wanton,  lewd 
manner:  said  only  of  females.     (Very  common.) 
Her  '11  hobby  wi'  any  fuller. 

Thee  wut  steehoppee,  and  coltf,  and  hoHy,  and  ngzy  wi'  enny  kesson  zoul. 
Ex.  Scold.  I.  267.     Sttalse  I.  399. 

HOBBY-HORSE  [aubee  au-s],  sb.  A  sham  horse  moved  by  a 
person  inside;  a  stage  horse.  In  olden  times  the  Hobby-horse 
formed  part  of  the  sports  of  the  village  revel.  At  Minehead  fair 
the  hobby-horse  used  to  be  brought  out  annually,  up  to  within 
fifty  years  ago. 

Applied  to  a  woman  the  epithet  is  coarse  and  offensive. 
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I,  Enietieiitmait  le  the  Que 


Shall  th'  hMv-hsra  be  KorgfA  then. 

The  hopeful  hot^y-horst  shall  he  lie  rounder*!!  7 

Beaumotit  and  Fldcher,  Wtmau  Fttastdt  I.  i 

sX.  we  are  told  hoir  the  horse  was  earned  : 


Net  zo  chodding,  ner  it  lo  crewnting,  as  Ihee  ait,  a  colling  iabby-hane. 

£x.  ScBld.  1.  46. 

HOBE I  [hoa'b !].  The  usual  call  for  a  cow,  repeated  deliberately 
and  with  much  emphasis.  The  words  used  for  calling  or  driving 
animals  are  as  distinct  and  invariable  in  their  use,  as  the  corre- 
sponding sounds  are  when  applied  to  human  beings.  See  Jnp,  Haw, 
Jke,  Wug,  Chook. 

Also  in  driving  oxen  the  plough-boys  use  hebel  in  a  sort  of  sing- 
song way,  but  at  the  same  time  shout  it  angrily  when  using  the  gore 
to  prod  them,  or  to  cause  them  to  back;  then  it  is  IHoabaakf] 

This  is  the  same  word  as  Ha-apt  in  the  Ex.  Scold.  1.  51.  Tha 
art  zo  vore-zeet  nif  Vauther  dedn't  Aua/^tha.    See  also  lb.  p.  133. 

HOB-NOB  [aub-naub],  v.  i.    To  sit  drinking  together. 

They  was  hob-nobbin  together  down  to  Clock  (Inn)  last  Zadurday 
night ;  I  never  did'n  think  they'd  vail  out  lig  that  there. 

I  cannot  see  any  connection  between  hob-nob  and  hab  or  nab 
(q.  v.),  at  least  in  the  dialect;  though  Nares  seem  to  think  them 
identical. 

HOCK-HOLLER  [aukau-lur],  sb.     Hollyhock,  alfh^a  rosea. 

The  name  of  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  West  Buckland,  near 
Wellington. 

HOE  [hoa],  s6.  A  hill,  as  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth.  Generally  used 
as  a  suffix,  as  Ymhoe,  MartinAiv,  TrentisAf^— the  two  latter  in  the 
Exmoor  district.      Hoe  is  not  an  uncommon  name  for  a  farm. 

HOG  [aug],  sb.  1,  Applied  to  horses  or  sheep  of  a  year  old. 
Hogs,  simply,  would  be  understood  to  mean  sheep  of  a  year  old  of 
either  sex ;  these  would  be  more  particularly  described  as  {yoaraugzl 
ewe  hogs,  [wadh'ur  augz\  wether  hogs,  or  [atig  raamz]  hog  rams. 

A  hog  lolt  would  mean  either  a  colt  or  filly  of  a  year  old.  In 
the  Wellington  Weekly  News  of  March  14th,  1878,  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  sale  of  "  Live  Stock,"  among  which  is  a  "  black  hog  cart 
mare."     The  word  hogget  is  not  used,  nor  is  hog  applied  to  swine. 

Ijo  splendid  fat  sheep,  nearly  all  wether  Aogi.  Upwards  of  lOO  exceedingl; 
prime  and  enlra  grazed  stei^rs  and  heifers. 

mUiiigtm  ffaify  Ness,  Dec  a,  1886. 

3.  In  the  com.  phr.  I  'ont  hark  to,  or  I  don't  care  vor  hog,  Aog, 
nor  devil.  This  is  probably  an  alliterative  change  from  hob  or 
devil.     Cf.  Hob-goblin. 
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From  elv«t,  Mt,  >nd  fairies. 
Thai  trouble  our  dairies ; 
From  fire-drakes  and  fiends, 
Such  u  (he  dents  sends, 
Defend  us,  gotxl  heaven  I 
Btaumont  and  FleUhtr,  Mom.  Thomson,  IV.  vi. 

HOG  [aug],  p.  /.  To  cut  short  the  mane  of  a  horse  or  pony,  SO 
that  it  stands  straight  up  like  a  brush.  Judging  from  statues  and 
reliefs  of  horses,  the  custom  was  common  among  the  Greeks  aod 
Romans  in  clasuc  times. 

HOG-MANED  [aug-maeunud],  adj.  A  horse  or  pony  whose 
mane  has  been  cut  short  is  so  described.  I  have  seen  the  term 
used  by  auctioneers  in  their  advertisements. 

Stink,  strong  smell.     Fr.  Haut  gout. 
a  pretty  hogo,  sure  enough  1 

HOG-WOOL  [haug-  iol],  sb.  The  wool  of  a  hog  sheep  which 
had  not  been  shorn  as  a  lamb,  and  consequently  it  is  the  growth  of 
about  eighteen  months  instead  of  twelve,  the  ordinary  growth  of  the 
fleece.  Hog-wool  is,  by  reason  of  its  age,  of  greater  length  of  staple, 
and  generally  of  more  value  per  lb.  than  the  fleece  of  the  same 
animal  if  it  had  been  shorn  as  a  Iamb  at  six  months  old.  Of  certain 
breeds,  and  in  some  districts,  the  lambs  are  never  shorn ;  but  in  the 
south  of  England  it  is  found  that  the  lambs  thrive  better  in  hot 
weather  without  their  coats.   Hal.  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  definition. 

HOKE  [hoa-k],  v.  To  gore ;  to  thrust  with  the  horns :  applied 
to  homed  cattle.     See  Horch. 

This  word  rather  implies  the  playful  thrusting  of  the  horns, 
while  to  horch  implies  actual  or  attempted  goring. 

HOLD  [oa'l(d],  v.  t.  Applied  to  vessels  containing  liquid.  To 
be  sound,  not  to  leak;  to  ^]/l/ (liquid  understood).  Thick  there 
cask  'ont  hold,  tidn  no  good  to  put  it  in  he — /.  e.  the  cask  leaks. 

The  b-iy's  a  let  go,  an'  I  be  afeard  we  shant  make  'n  hold  again. 

The  wall  o'  the  leat  don't  hold,  the  water's  all  humin  away. 

HOLDERS  [oaldurz],  sb.    The  fangs  of  a  dog. 

HOLDIN  [oaldeen], /»7r/.  adj.     Beholden. 
I'd  zoonder  work  my  vingers  to  bones,  than   I'd  be  holdin 
to  they. 

I  am  to  no  man  holdm  trewely 

So  muche  as  jowe,  and  have  so  lit! I  quyl. 

Chauitr,  Treylus  and  Cryuydt,  1.  Z4I. 

HOLD  UP  [oald  aup],  v.  i.  To  leave  off  raining,  or  to  con- 
tinue fine. 

I  hope  t'll  hold  uf  zoon,  or  I  can't  think  whatever  we  shall  do 
about  the  wheat  sowing. 
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Please  God  I'll  hold  up'  gin    to-marra  night,  all  our  hay'll  be 
up  in  rick. 

HOLD  WITH  [oald  wai],  v.  i.    To  approve  of. 

I  don't  hold  wi'  none  o'  thes^  here  fine,  new-fangled  notions. 

I  do  hold  wi'  letting  volks  do  ecns  they  be  a  minded  to. 

HOLING  [oaleen],  part,  and  adj.    Picking  holes ;  fig.  given 
to  fault-iinding. 
A  purty  holin  old  thing  her  is  I 

"Sir,"  quo>  the  knrjt,  "sometyme  U  iiicll  JtoUym^  and  perfaracion  sftoAt, 
and  DoE  wikkiS.  Gtsia  Rom.  p.  la 


HOLLER  [aul-ur],  v.  i.     t.  To  cry  out ;  to  shriek ;  to  halloo. 
Don't  you  holUr  avore  you  be  hurted. 
Never  holler  till  you  be  out  o'  the  'ood. 

a.  sb.     Hunting.     The  cry  given  when  the  quarry  is  seen ;  the 
view-halloo ;  the  tally-ho ! 
The  deer's  gwain  vor  Horner,  I  yeard  a  holler  down  the  bottom. 

3.  sb.  Hollow;  a  carpenter's  tool;  a  small  plane,  having  a 
concave  or  hollow  cutting  iron,  with  which  to  plane  a  convex 
surface. 

Th'  old  Tamlin  had  a  got  a  fuKt-iate  lot  o'  tools ;  why !  he'd 
a  got  a  wolc  set  o'  rounds  and  hollers.     See  Round. 

4.  adv.    Altogether ;  thoroughly.     He'll  beat  he  holler. 
S-  adj.    Tech.  concave. 

[Kaan  dfie  noa'urt  wai  dhaat  dhaeur  boourd,  tez  z-aulur,} 
can't  do  anything  with  that  (lot  of)  board,  'tis  so  hollow. 

HOLLER  MEAT  [aul-ur  mait],  si.  Any  kind  of  poultry  when 
dead.  A  man  said  to  me  of  another  who  was  suspected  of  stealing 
fowls :  "Jim  was  always  a  tartar  for  holler  mtat."    (Vtiy  com.) 

HOLLER-MOUTH  [aul'ur-maewdh],  si.    An  epithet  for  a  foul- 
mouthed  ruffian. 
"  A  gurt  holler-mouth  "  is  a  very  common  expression. 

HOLLER-MOUTHED  [aulur-raaewdhud],  adj.  Noisy ; 
swearing ;  abusive  ;  addicted  to  loud,  coarse  language. 

Why,  there  id'n  no  gurt  holler-moutlteder  fuller  'ihin  twenty  mild. 

HOLLER-TOOL  [aul-ur-tfeol],  sb.  A  cooper's  drawing  knife, 
bent  into  a  shape  suitable  for  sfiaving  out  the  inner  surfaces  of 
casks. 

HOLLIN[Tiauleen,//-«./(ir/.  of  to  holloa,  or  halloo].  Hallooing; 
shouting;  crying. 
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I  yeard  em  hollin  mackcrell  s'lnorning,  but  I  didn  ax  how  they 
was  zellin  o'  m. 

You  never  didn  year  no  jis  hollin  and  wurrawin,  eens  they  zot 
up,  hon  they  know'd  who'd  a-car'd  the  day. 

Zom  hootin,  hnvin,  soslin,  Aaje/in  I 
Zom  in  (he  mucks,  and  pcllum  iprawlin ; 
Leek  puic&kes  all  zo  flat. 

Peter  Pindar,  Rayal  Vitit,  it.  3. 

HOLM  [oa'm],  sh.  The  common  holly  is  always  so  called — not 
applied  to  any  kind  of  oak. 

Mind  you  bring  some  Christmasin,  a  good  bush  o'  holm,  and  a 
mestletoe,  s'now. 

Holms,  or  holly.     Ulmus,  Amiui. — Premp.  Parv. 

The  Holly  {Hatme,  or  Holver)  tree.     Houx,  hcus. — Celgrave  (Shenrood). 

HOLMEN  [oa-meen],  adj.  Made  of  holly.  A  public  house 
is  called  "The/^/»wMClavel"— r.  e.  the  holly  beam.     See  Clavel. 

Of  ihomes  sod  busshra  lien  her  gamemeni, 
And  ol  haliiKn  leues,  I  sigge  verraymcDl. 

IVeUi;  Mel.  Xnn.,  Kyng  AHiauHder,  I.  4944. 
Of  the  Halme,  Holly,  or  Hulver  lre«.     This  tree  or  shrub  is  called  in  Lstine 
Agrifilium :  in  high  Dutch,  Walddistkll,  and  of  diuers  Stecpalmkn  :  in 
English,  Holly,  Halaer,  and  Holme.  Gerard,  p,  1339, 

HOLM  [oa-m],  sb.  An  island.  The  best  example  is  that  of 
the  well-known  islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Steep  Holm 
and  the  Flat  Holm,  visible  from  every  part  of  the  Somerset  coast 

Houi,  place  be^done  a  watnr  (be-syde  a  water,  s.).     Hulntut. 

See  Wa]ft  note,  Promf.  Parv.  p.  843. 

HOLM-SCREECH  [oam-skreech],  sb.  The  missel-thrush  is 
always  known  by  ihis  name,  and  no  other.     Tttrdus  viscivoms. 

HOLT  [oa-ll],  tb.  A  wood  or  grove.  The  name  occurs  in 
that  of  one  or  more  farms,  as  As\ihoU,  Knockholi. 

HOLT  1  [oa-It].  Halt  I  stop  1  This  word  is  always  used  by  a 
man  to  his  mate  or  mates  working  with  him,  when  he  desires  to 
Stop.  Among  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  and  handicrafts,  where  two 
or  more  men  have  to  work  in  concert,  the  expression  is  invariable. 
It  is  never  used  in  speaking  to  horses  or  cattle. 

HOLUS-BOLUS  [hoa  lus-boalus], /Ar  Without  asking  leave; 
whether  we  will  or  no.     Corruption  of  nolens-volens. 

They  come  and  tookt  th'osses,  holtis-bolus,  and  never  so  much 
as  axed  or  zaid  thank  ee. 

HOLY-FLINT  [oalee-vldn-t],  ji.  A  fiint  with  a  natural  hole 
through  it.  It  is  very  lucky  to  find  such  a  stone,  as  it  is  belter 
even  than  a  horseshoe  to  keep  off  the  pixies,  or  the  witchc,  or 
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the  evi!-eye.  Whether  koly  refers  to  the  hole,  or  to  tlie  supposed 
sanctity  of  the  stone  1  cannot  say ;  but  the  superstition  is  evidently 
wide-spread,  for  Brockelt  mentions  it  in  his  Glossary  of  North 
Country  Words,  1825. 

HOME  [oa-m],  ads.    Close  to. 

Her  and  her  mother  do  live  home  beside  o'  we,  the  house  id'n 
exactly  in  the  street,  but  he's  home  by. 

I  Mft  ta  lore  the  slTeam— an'  Ao— 
Ver  I  wiz  born  whttm  (home)  by  ea  side, 
'   '         '  .0  school,  an'  sar'd  my  time. 


HOME-COMING  [oa-m,  aum-kaumeen],  sh.  The  arrival  of 
the  bride  at  her  husband's  home.  This  used  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  festivity,  but  dow  it  is  mostly  confined  to  a  peal  on  the 
church  bells. 

A  purty  home-coming  that,  sure  'nough,  vor  to  slink  in  to  the 
back-door,  's  off  they  was  asheeamed  to  show  therzuls. 


What  folli  be  ye  that  at  tnyn  kem-eemyngi 
Pertourben  «o  my  feste  wiih  crycnge? 

Chatucr,  Knigkta  Tall,  11.  25,  47. 

HOME-FIELD  [oain-fee"ul].  The  piece  of  land  next  adjoining 
the  homestead  is  usually  the  ftome-field ;  in  addition,  there  is 
usually  another  on  the  other  side,  adjoining  the  bam,  and  this  is 
nearly  always  the  barns-close.  One  or  both  of  these  names  for  the 
fields  next  the  house  are  to  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm. 

HOME-MADE [oam-maeud],  adj.  Rough ;  unpolished.  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  article  of  a  makeshift  or  unfinished  character. 

Well,  'nif  thick  idn  [he  [oam-mae'udees]  home-madest  looking 
wagon  I've  a  leed  's  longful  time]  wherever  did  'e  get  'n?  There 
idn  a  bit  o'  form  nor  farshin  in  un. 

HOME  TO  [oa-m  tie],  adv.      i.  As  far  as ;  up  ta 

The  routs  was  up  home  to  the  nuts  o*  the  wheels. 

The  water  was  out  over  the  road,  up  home  to  the  turnpike  gate. 
Ees,  and  I  was  a-fo'ced  to  go  droo  it,  and  'twas  up  home  to  my 
vork. 

Home  to  door  is  a  very  common  idiom,  meaning  as  far  as  the 
door.     We  went  'long  way  un  all  the  way,  right  home  to  doer. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  home,  sb. 

Us  rests  a  l>it,  an  Ihen  go'lh  Tore, 
An  ihen  1  lee'ih  her  hamt  ta  doer. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Tka  MUiby,  Ser.  I.  p,  37. 
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2,  adv.  phr.  All  but ;  only  excepting.  A  woman  robbed  of 
her  cabbages,  said : 

[Dhai-v  u  kaar-d  uwai-  aul  aay-d  u-gau't,  oa-m  tu  dhee-uz  yuur-, 
un  dhik  idii  u  waeth  noa'url,]  they  have  stolen  all  I  had,  excepting 
this  one  alone,  and  this  is  worthless. 

HON  [haun],  adv.     When.     See  Hot.     (Usual  form.) 

I  can't  mind  hon  I  zeed  zo  many  volks  to  fair  avore. 

Hon  I  was  s'  old's  you  be,  I  was  a  fo'ce  to  work. 

I'll  lef  the  kay  o'  the  door,  and  vetch  'n  hon  I  come  back  along. 

HONESTV  [aunistee].     The    flower    Lunaria    bUnnh.     Set 

MONEV-IN-BOTH-POCKETS. 

HONEY  [uunee].     A  common  term  of  endearment. 


HONEY-BALL  [huun-ee-baul].     Flower.     Buddha  globosa. 

HONEY-SUCK,  [uun-ee-zfeok],  sh.  The  flowers  of  common  red 
clover,     (Com.) 

Medow  Tr«raile  is  cilted  in  Laline  Trifolium  praiatu:  ....  in  Ei^lish, 
Common  Tcdbile,  Three  leafed  grasse :  of  some,  inckles,  Hony-suckltt  and 
Cocks-heads.  Gtrard,  Herbal,  p.  1 187. 

.  Spirata  Ulmaria.   As  often 

».  adv.  and  adj.     Usually  applied  to  hay  or  straw. 

Well,  tidn  very  good  hay,  but  I  mixes  their  corn  'long  way  it, 
and  puts  a  little  bit  o'  salt  in  'long  way  it,  and  then  they  eats  it 
honty-sweet. 

I  was  afeard  o'  un  (the  rick),  'cause  'twas  out  so  long,  but  how- 
somever,  he  cuts  out  honey-sweet. 

HONBT. SWEET !  MeUiflia.~Cttgratit  (Sherwood). 

HOOK  [feok],  sb.  A  bill-hook  for  chopping  wood.  All  other 
kinds  of  hooki  have  a  descriptive  prefix,  as  a  spar-hook  for  making 
spars  (q.  V.) ;  a  reap-hook,  a  sickle  for  reaping  com ;  a  Uaff-kook, 
L  e.  with  a  long  stale  for  trimming  up  hedges.  A  carpenter  pointing 
out  bad  work  in  some  sash  frames,  said,  Feb.  1885  ; 

"Nif  I  widn  chop  em  out  way  a  hook,  and  stick  em  way  a  board- 
nail  better-n  that  there  is,  I'd  ate  era  'thout  zait ! " 

HOOKED  [^okud],  adj.  Applied  to  a  saw  when  its  teeth  are 
so  pointed  as  to  catch  in  the  wood  instead  of  cutting  smoothly;  in 
other  districts  the  saw  is  said  to  be  "  too  rank,"  here  it  is  always 
"  too  haokid."    See  Close. 
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HOOP  [top],  sd.  The  bullfinch— usual  name.  Pyrrkula 
vulgaris. 

Thejr  hoops  be  beating  out  the  bud  again  ter'ble,  we  must  bum 
some  more  powder  "bout  em — i.  e.  shoot  at. 

HOOP  [feo'p],  V.  i.  To  whoop ;  to  shout.  Used  generally  with 
holler  (i  v.L). 

I  yeard-n  hoopin  and  hollering  ever  so  long  avore  I  zecd-n. 
There  was  purty  works  way  em ;  you  never  yeard  no  jis  hoopin 
and  holleriu  in  all  your  live,  'twas  fit  to  wake  the  very  dead. 
Of  horn  and  boon,  id  which  they  blew  and  powpede. 
And  therwilhal  Ihsy  schryked  and  Ihey  kowpedt: 
It  seemed  tho  as  that  heven  scliulde  falle. 

Chauctr,  The  Normt  Prates  TaU,  1,  579- 

HOOP !  [iie'p !],  interj.  The  word  used  by  carters  to  their 
horses  to  move  on.  It  is  never  used  when  the  horses  are  already 
in  motion,  nor  is  it  used  except  to  heavy  teamsters;  but  it  is  the 
r^ular  word  among  farm  carters  to  start  their  "plough"  i^.v.), 
whether  drawing  sull,  harrows,  or  wagon.  It  is  precisely  analogous 
to  the  shrill  ya  I  of  French  carters. 

HOOP-HEADED  [feop-aidud],  adj.     Hunting. 


HOP  [haup],  V- 1.    To  cause  glass  or  ware  to  crack  by  putting 
hot  water  suddenly  into  it. 
Mind  you  don't  hop  the  glass. 

HOP  O'  MY  THUMB  [aup-  u  mee  dhuum],  sl>.    A  dwarf  or 
dA'arfish  person ;  also  a  fop  or  dandy. 

Happt  ufeit  my  tkombt^frdiUan. — Faltgrave. 

HOPPER  [aupur],  sb.     The  large,  tape  ring -shaped  trough  over 
the  mill-stones,  in  which  is  placed  the  grain  to  be  ground.     It  is 
from  the  hopper  that  the  mill-clapper  (^.  i'.)  causes  the  grain  to 
flow  down  in  a  small  regulated  stream  upon  the  nether  mill-stone. 
HoPER  of  a  myll«,  or  a  trunale — Taralaniara. — Pramp.  Pan. 
Hopper  ofa  inyll,  Iremyi. — Palsgravt,  p.  aja. 
The  Hopper  of  a  mill :  Hucht,  Iranie,  tmnuye,  ou  trtmbtanU  dt  ituhUh. 
CatgroDt  (Sherwood). 
B]p  God,  right  br  the  Maffier  will  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  see  how  that  the  cotn  goes  in. 
Vet  saw  I  never,  by  my  father's  kin. 
How  that  the  hopper  waggcs  to  and  fio. 

Ckaucer,  Rlev^s  Talt,  1.  4034. 

In  old,  small  mills  the  ^i^/fr  itself  was  made  to  vibrate  to  and  fro 
so  as  to  shake  out  the  com — no  doubt  this  is  the  allusion  above ; 
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but  this  molion  has  nothing  to  do  with  to  hop,  as  suggested  by 
Wa^)  Promp.  Parv.  146),  because  a  corn-hutch  or  receptacle  for 
grain,  having  no  connection  with  a  mill,  is  still  called  a  hopper. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  following  : 

And  hcng  hus  h^ptr  on  hus  hals  :  in  slede  of  1  Bcr[ppe  ; 
A  broussel  of  bred-com  :  brouht  wis  ^er-ynne. 

Piers  Plow.  IX.  I.  60. 


HOPPERS  [aupurz],  sb.  The  white  maggots  which  are  found  in 
cheese  and  hams.  These  have  the  power  of  curling  and  suddenly 
straightening  themselves,  thereby  they  are  able  to  hop  or  leap 
several  inches. 

HOPPETY  [aup-utee],  v.  i.   To  hop.    Same  as  Hackety  {q.  ».). 

HOPPETY-KICK  [aup-utee-kik-].  A  person  lame  from  having 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.    See  Dot. 

You  don't  zay  hcr's  gwain  to  have  thick  there  hoppety-kick  fuller  I 

HOPPING-STOCK  [aup'een-stauk].  Called  also  Vpping- 
stock.  The  stone  steps  so  of^en  seen  at  farm-houses  and  roadside 
inns,  by  which  a  horse  is  mounted.  In  the  olden  time,  when  pillions 
were  common,  these  steps  were  essential.  Called  Horsing-steps  in 
Yorkshire. 

HOPPY  [aup-ee],  v.  i.     To  hop ;  to  jump. 

[Aa'l  maek  dhee aup-ee  laung,  sh-uur'  mee,  neef  ddsn  muuvee], 
111  make  you  get  on,  dost  hear  me  ?  if  dost  not  make  haste. 
Chell  make  thy  kepp  hgppte,  wi'  ihy  Vlaaden  lace  upon  't. 

Ex,  Scold.  !.  9S. 

HORCH  [auTch],  v.    To  gore  with  the  horns. 

Ton't  do  for  they  buUicks  for  to  be  a-dring'd  up  too  much, 
they'll  sure  t'  horeh  one  or  tether.     This  is  the  common  word. 

HOREHOUND  [oa-raewn],  sb.  A  herb  in  much  repute  for 
fomentations.     Marrubium  vulgare. 


•      HORN-BEAM  [aur-n-beem],  sb.   The  wych-elm.    In  this  district 
the  usual  name  for  Ulmus  Montana. 


HORNEN  [aurneen],  adj.     Made  of  horn.     A  hornen  lantern 
s  in  every  farm  stable.    A  hornen  cup,  hvmen  comb,  &c 
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HORN-SHUT  [au-m-shuut],  adj.  Crooked;  twisted;  out  of 
the  straight  line.     (Very  com.) 

Thick  there  board  'on't  doj  can't  never  get-n  true,  he's  s'Asrw- 
shuf%  a  dog's  hind  leg. 

Horn  is  one  of  the  usual  similes  to  express  extreme  crookedness. 

So  crooked's  a  horn.     See  Shut. 

HORRY,  adj.  Filthy;  foul.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Ex. 
Seold.  11.  47,  I5S,  aog. 

Thy  waistcoat  all  horry,  &c. ;  but  it  is  now  almost  obsolete.  I 
have  never  heard  it  used,  but  old  people  know  the  word. 

Ang.-Sax.  horig,  dirty ;  konea,  hSru,  dirt ;  hyrwian,  to  defile. 


Ofvctie  kenoal,  in  art  '  hslde  bol  a  p^re. 
Altiteraiivt  Poemi  (A.n.  1360),  E.  E,  T,  S.,  ed.  Morris,  L  333. 

!«  spot  of  hor  (gltli)  :  is  )>e  0 


t«t  |iis  syofull  world  F«t  *o  ^rry  jt.—Cirm.  filed.  H.  467. 

Jlel.  AiU.  2,   176.      HOWSRI.T,  ifanley 

HORSE  [au's],  ib.  A  cross-le^ed  frame,  on  which  It^are  laid 
to  be  sawD  up. 

HORSE  BUTTERCUP  [au-s  buadurkuup],  sb.  Mareh  marigold. 
(Very  com.)     CallHa  palustris. 

HORSE-COPER  [au's-koa-pur],  sb.  A  low  kind  of  horse- 
dealer;  one  who  frequents  fairs  and  markets  in  search  of  the 
unwaiy. 

'Twas  a  very  purty  lot  o'  'ro,  I  'sure  'ee.  There  was  Tom  Baffin 
the  heigler,  and  Gypsy  George  the  horse-coper,  and  tailder  Jones ; 
and  he — what's  er  a  called  ?^up  to  Rogue's  Roost,  the  broom-squire ; 
lor  !  I  can't  mind  the  name  o'  un  ;  but  there  they  was  all  to  a  heap, 
and  a  purty  drunksnest  'twas,  sure  'nough. 

HORSE-DAISY  [aus-dai-zee],  sb.  The  dog  daisy  or  mar- 
guerite.     Chrysanthemum  Leueanlhemum.     (Always.) 

HORSE-FLY  [au-s-vluy],  j^.    The  Gad-fly.    JwHoRSE-sriNGER. 

HORSE-HOVE  [au&<Kiv],  sb.  and  v.  t.  Horse-hoe.  An  im- 
plement drawn  by  a  horse  which  slices  off  the  weeds  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     Of^en  called  a  sham. 

HORSE-MINT  [au-s-miint],  sb.  Usual  name  of  wild  mint,  veiy 
common  in  marshy  places  in  this  district.     Mentha  sylveslris. 
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HORSES  [au'SM].  To  "put  hones  togelher"  is  to  agree  after 
a  diSerence. 

HORSE'S  HEAD  [au'sez  aid],  s6.  The  usual  simile  with 
which  to  compare  any  object  for  its  bigness  or  shapeless  ugliness. 
Dec  i38i,  a  man  said  to  tne  about  some  draining: 

I  never  didn  zee  the  fuller  place  o'  it  for  stones;  why  I've  a 
toolEt  out  stones  out  o'  thick  there  gutter,  so  big  and  so  ugly  as  a 
Morses  head. 

Horse  as  a  prefix  seems  to  have  the  force  of  Italian  acd,  and  to 
imply  coarseness  and  roughness,  as  in  horse-'p\a.y,  herse-daisy, 
horse-ra.dish,  hcrse-f^ced,  horse-mint 

Cy.  HoRSEHKAD,  Derbyshire  Mining  Terms,  B.  lo. 

HORSE-STINGER  [au-s-sting-ur],  sb.  The  common  dragon-fly 
of  all  varieties  is  known  only  by  this  name.  The  gad-fiy  is  never 
called  a  horse-siinger,  pace  Halliwell. 

HOSE  [oauz],  sb.  Hoarseness.  (Very  common.)  A  well-known 
local  cattle  specific,  on  the  wrapper  of  each  bottle,  sets  out  the 
various  ailments  it  professes  to  cure  in  various  animals,  and  inter- 
alia  reads  thus : 

YEARLINGS  1  jj^  „^  ^„^^  s^„„_  ChUU, 
CALVES     )  Worms  in -nirwiL 

An  authentic  story  is  told  of  a  clergyman,  who  on  arriving  at 
Withypool  to  preach  next  day,  found  the  sexton  on  the  Saturday 
night  walking  up  and  down  the  river  Barle.  In  reply  to  natural 
inquiry,  he  said  he  was  trying  to  get  a  bit  of  a  Aose,  because  he  had 
to  sing  bass  in  church  next  day.    Ang.-Sax.  hwosia,  a  cough. 

Hoos  (hors,  k,  hoorse.  P.).    Rauens. 

HooSE,  or  cowghe  <hosl,  or  cowbe,  K.  hott,  or  cowgtti,  s.  boost,  Hakl.  Ms. 
aa74).     Tlata.-^Premp.  Pare. 


In  Leslie  churchyard,  Fifcshire — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Andrew  Brown, 

Sometime  a  wright  in  Lanaon  toon. 

In  the  yetx  leventeen  hunn«r  and  Mvenly-three 

When  coining  his  p»rents  for  lo  see. 

Of  ■  ould  and  a  sair  hest 

He  died  upon  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

Spietattr,  Sep.  6,  1884,  p.  1173. 


HOSEBIRD  [oa-zburd,  hoa'zburd,  wuuz-burd],  **.    An  epithet 

A  A 
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of  reproach  (very  common) ;  no  doubt  the  corruption  of  whore's 
brood.     Plenty  of  examples  in  these  pages. 

X.et  me  catch  the  young  hosebird,  that's  all,  aa'll  make'n  know. 

Not  used  as  an  adj.,  like  the  whoreson  of  Shakespeare. 

HOSED  [oa-uzd],  adi.     Afflicted  with  hoarseness  or  cough. 
I  be  a  hosed  up  that  bad  I  can't  hardly  spake.     Set  Hose. 
Good  Tor  Qort  bet  scollw,  nvon 

HOSED  [oa'uzdj./D'r/.  adj.   A  cant  phrase  for  died,  like  croaked. 


H0SS£D  [au'seed],  adj.    The  condition  of  a  mare;  horseward. 

HOT  [haut].  What.  In  this  word  and  in  w/ien  {see  Hon)  the 
w  sound  is  omitted.    (Very  com.) 

"  Hi)/  be  'bout  then,  aoce  ! "  is  to  be  heard  d^ly. 

HOUND  [aewn(d],  sb.  Part  of  a  wagon.  One  of  the  two  or 
more  pieces  which  are  morticed  through  the  poll-piece  of  the  fore- 
tarriage,  and  which  carry  the  sweep-piece.  This  latter  permits  the 
carriage  to  turn  upon  the  main-pin  without  causing  undue  strain 
upon  it.    Not  used  in  spring  wagons. 

HOUND  [aewn].  A  term  of  reproach — generally  applied  to 
boys. 

You  lazy,  good-for-nort  young  hound,  I'll  skin  yer  backzide  vor 
ee,  Iwill! 

HOUSE  [aewz],  sb.  i.  The  living  room;  the  ground  floor, 
generally. 

[Dhu  vloo-ur-2  u-wae"urd  aewt,  cens  ■&z  u  guurt  oa'l  rai't-n  dhu 
miid'l  u  dh-(J^w«,]  the  floor  is  worn  out,  so  that  there  is  a  great 
hole  right  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room.  This  verbatim  report 
conveyed  a  I'eiy  definite  idea.  The  floor  (^.  v.)  of  fine  concrete 
had  been  broken,  and  so  a  hollow  of  the  thickness  of  the  concrete, 
less  the  trodden  dirt,  appeared.  Gurt  holes  of  this  kind  are  very 
common,  and  often  remain  without  much  inconvenience  for  many 
year?.     See  Down  House. 

%.  A  room  in  any  building,  as  a  m^-house,  hrew-hMise,  Taa.]t-house, 
pouoA-house,  cidei-houie,  wash-house,  meaX-house, 

HOUSE  [aewz],  v.t.     Used  respecting  com  or  hay;  to  place 
under  cover,  in  rick  or  in  bam. 
All  the  corn's  ^.-housed  in  our  parish. 
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HOUSEHOLD  [aewzl],  adj.  Ordinary:  lamzl  braid,] 
commoQ  bread,  as  distinguished  from  fancy. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  peculiar,  the  second  syllable 
being  shortened  down  to  a  mere  /,  quite  as  short  as  the  second 
syllable  in  whistle. 

HOUSEHOLD-GOODS  [aew■zl-gfcod^],  sb.  Furniture  of  a 
house  is  scarcely  ever  called  by  any  other  name. 

I  would  not  mind  giving  up  the  house  if  I  could  tell  what  to  do 

with  my  household-goods. 

HOUSING  [aewzeen],  sb.  A  broad  leather  flap  which  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  horse's  collar.  In  fine  weather  it  stands 
upright;  in  wet  weather  it  is  turned  down  (its  true  use)  to  keep  the 
horse's  shoulders  dry.  The  word  also  includes  many  kinds  of 
ornaments  erected  over  the  collar  of  the  von-horse.  Not  uncom- 
monly may  be  seen  and  heard  a  row  of  four  or  five  loud  jangling 
bells,  fixed  under  a  board,  and  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  the 
brightest  yellow  and  red  worsicd,  all  this  towering  quite  a  foot 
above  the  horse's  shoulders. 

HOVE  [oa-v],  V.  t.  and  sb.    Hoe. 

For  A(K'i>;;o'turmuts,did'a  ought  to  have  your  ^tw  no  less'nnine 
inches  wide. 

HOVER  [uuvur],  v.  i.  To  remain  undecided ;  to  pause  before 
acting.  A  man  is  said  to  hover  about  when  considering  a  bargain 
before  completing  it.  The  idea  is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  hawk,  which  remains  hovering  or  fluttering  over  its  prey, 
and  then  suddenly  darts  upon  it 

HOVERS  [uuv-urz],  sb.  Hiding-places  for  iish.  Any  over- 
hanging stone  or  bank  under  which  a  fish  can  hide  is  so  called. 
Also  any  kind  of  overhanging  shelter,  especially  hollows  in  the  side 
of  a  hedge. 

"  Be  sure  and  keep  your  eye  'pon  the  hovers  along  thick  side 
o'  the  hedge."     Said  by  a  keeper  while  rabbiting, — Dec.  1S83. 

HOW  [aew],  sb.    Way.     In  the  phr.  "  no  how." 
I  can't  do  it  no  how  ;  no,  not  to  save  my  life. 

HOWDERIN  [uw-dureen],  adj.  Applied  to  the  weather. 
Cloudy,  overcast,  threatening,  stormy. 

We  wants  a  little  bit  o'  sun  now  vor  to  kern  up  the  wheat ;  these 
yere  howderin  days  like  be  good  vor  the  turmuts,  but  they  be  bad 
vor  the  corn. 

HOWKES !  HOWSHE 1  [aewks !  aewsh !],  inlerj  ExclamaUon 
used  in  driving  pigs  (very  com.),  but  usually  in  connection  wilh 
Turrl 

[Tuur-u  !  aewks!  tuur'  t  aewshu  f] 
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HOWSOMDEVER  [uwsumduvur].     Nevertheless,  howsoever, 
at  all  events. 

HUCK  [uultl  si.    Hock.     (Always.)     S(e  Cow-hocked. 
HUCKLE-BONE  [uuk-I-boa-un],  si.    The  hip^bonc. 

Tbe  HUCKLB-BOHI :  Guttrigitan,  afragali,  nvix.—SIUrvKied. 


Pitthcrbtrt,  Huibandry,  57,  p.  53. 

HUCK-MUCK  [uuk--muuk],  jA  i.  A  strainer  used  in  brewing. 
It  consists  of  a  bundle  of  twigs,  generally  part  of  an  old  broom, 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mashing-keeve,  or  vat,  to 
prevent  the  grains  running  out  when  the  wort  is  drawn  off. 

a.  A  term  for  a  paltry,  mean  person  ;  a  humbug. 

I  calls'n  a  proper  kuck-muck. 

Ya  huckmvck  son  of  a  bitch,  thee't  ha  my  tools  again  in  a  hurry, 
aa'll  warn  thee  1 

The  old  Mag  Dawkini  is  bet  ■  Biickntmk  to  'Cha.—Ex.  Scold.  1.  ■  16. 

HUCKSHINS  [uuk-shecnz],  sb.  The  hock-shins;  under-side 
of  the  thighs  just  above  the  bend  of  the  knee.    See  Gamerels. 

Thy  Hoten  maxf  ap  zc 

HUCKSTER  [uuk-stur],  sb.  A  petty  tradesman ;  a  small  shop- 
keeper. 

They  do  keep  a  little  hutkste^s  shop,  and  zells  can'ls,  and  baccy- 
I»pes,  and  that 

HWKSTAKB  [laiisUrt,  K.].     Auxianater,  ttuxieHariui. — Pnmp.  Parv. 

HucsTEa,  a  Taaa—qtiocquetitr. 
1  lore  nat  to  kU  mj  wu«  to  yon,  jroti  kuikt  v>  tore. 

An  HuCKSraa,    StgrtUiur,  rtgnUitr,  rnrtndair,  magnign»n. — SJtenoeod. 

HUD  [und],  sb.    The  shell  or  sheath  of  seed-bearing  plants,  as 
of  peas,  beans,  &c 
'Tid'n  a  good  sort  o'  peas,  there's  too  much  hud  to  'em. 
Also  the  skin  of  fruit^  as  of  grapes,  gooseberries, 
Billy,  be  you  eating  the  hud  of  the  gooseberries  ? 

HUFF  [uu(],  sb.    Offence,  sulks. 
Her  was  in  a  purty  ^u^  about  it. 

HUFFY  [uufee],  adj.    Apt  to  Uke  offence,  or  become  sulky. 
Her's  a  hujfy  old  thing,  nif  her  id'n  a  keep  plaised. 
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HUG  [uug],  sd.  The  itch;  called  also  the  Welshman's  hug. 
Scaiies. 

HUGGER-MUGGER  [uug-ur-mugg-ur],  ad/.  Untidy,  slovenly 
ia  housekeeping. 

Tis  a  shockin  poor  hugger-mugger  concarn  way  em,  I  'sure  ce. 

HUH  [uuh].  Pronounced  like  a  kind  of  grunt.  When  a  thing 
is  out  0/  perpendicular,  or  when  a  wheel  runs  "out  of  truth,"  or 
when  anything  is  lop-sided,  it  is  said  to  be  "  all  of  a  huh." 

"The  old  woman  (now  dead)  who  oEtd  lo  keep  m^  lodge,  seeing  ihe  gaidcncr 
thioning  the  shrubs,  asked  me,  'An'  wunt  yer  onner  ha  that  wee-wowy  auld 
olive  down?  I  do  lim  he  do  grow  all  a  kik  like.'" — Litter  from  Dr.  Prier, 
Nov.  13,  1886. 

HULK  [uulk],  sh.  Seed  or  grain  when  mixed  with  the  chaff — 
i.  e.  after  being  thrashed,  but  before  it  is  winnowed. 

We  draws  in  the  hulk  into  the  bam  eens  we  do  drash  it,  fear 
o' the  rain.— Feb.  la,  r88i. 

HULKING  [uulkccn],  adj.  Ungainly,  awkward — generally 
preceded  by  great. 

I  never  zeed  no  such  gurt  hulking  fuller.  This  expression  implies 
idle  as  well  as  awkward. 

HULL  [uul],  v.t.  I.  To  shell;  to  thrash  seed  from  the  pod 
or  sheath. 

They  be  coming  way  th'  ingin  a  Monday,  vor  to  hull  thick  there 
rick  o'  clover-zeed.  They  there  pays  (peas)  on't  never  pay  vor  hullin. 

a.  sb.  The  husk  or  sheath  of  seed,  as  of  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
clover,  &c. 


IIooLB  of  pesyn',  orbenrs,  or  o^ei  coddrd  \nte{luU  of  peson,  orhaske,  ( 

"de,  K.  cod  fiule,  p.).     Ttcka,  Cath.  m/resiut.  Pnmf.  Pan 

GoDsSE  :  The  hiuk,  *wad,  cod,  iui/  ofbeaiis,  pease,  &e.—Ca^niDt, 

I-  "93- 

Note  to  Bbore  giTes,  fitte  AuU  C  (CBmb.  MS.) ;  ^eit  Aelc  B.  (Bodley  MS.). 
HULLER  [uulur],  sd.    A  special  drum,  or  apparatus  belonging 
to  a  thrashing-machine,  by  which  the  seed  pod  or  hull  of  peas, 
beaus,  clover,  &c.  is  broken  up  without  injuring  the  seed. 

HUM  [huum],  si.    Lie,  false  report     (Emphatic  word.) 
Don't  'ee  believe  it,  'tis  all  a  hum. 

HUMDRUM  [uum-druum],  sk    A  low  butt  (y.P.)  with  broad 
wheels  for  drawing  manure. 

HUMOUR  [yuum'ui],  sS.     i.  Matter  or  pus  from  a  wound  or 
boil 
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He  'on't  be  no  better  till  all  the  [yuum-ur-z]  humour's  a  dran'd 
out. 

3.  A  boil ;  a  gathering. 

Thick  there  'oss  must  have  a  drench  vor  to  cold-n  down,  and 
stop  they  humours  about-n. 

HUMOURLESS  [yuum-urlees],  adj.  i.  Subject  to  eruptions 
of  the  skin. 

Ter'ble  humourless  (jruumnirlees]  horse — always  somethia  or 
nother  the  matter  way  un. 

).  Humoursome,  frolicsome,  joking. 

So  good-tempered,  hummrkss  a  young  fellow  as  you  shall  vind 
in  a  day's  march. 

HUMOURY  [yuumurec],  adj.  Of  the  condition  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal ;  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or  eruption  on  the 
skin ;  liable  to  boils  or  pustules.     Much  the  same  as  humourUss. 

HUMP-BACKED  [uump-baak-ud],  adj.  Applied  to  anything 
crooked  or  awkwardly  shaped,  as  well  as  to  persons. 

This  here's  a  proper  hump-backid  old  things  why,  he's  so  crooked's 
a  horn.     Said  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

HUNDERD-LEGS  [uun-durd,  or  uun-dUd-ligil  sb.  The  centi- 
pede.    (Usual  name.) 

HUNDRED  [uun'durd,  or  uundiid],  sb.  A  variable  number. 
A  small  hundred  is  five  score;  a  long  hundred  is  six  score;  a 
"hundredweight"  is  one  hundred  pounds,  not  one  hundred  and 
twelve — just  as  fortyweight,  four  score  weight,  &c.,  would  be  forty 
and  eighty  pounds  respectively.  In  markets,  when  buying  by  tale, 
unless  "the  hundred  of  five  score"  is  specially  mentioned,  the 
hundred  is  understood  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty,  now  often 
called  "  a  long  hundred."    See  Come  to. 

HUNE  [feo-n],  sd.     Handle,  haft.    (Not  com.) 
The  hune  o'  me  knive's  a-brokL 

HUNGRY  [uung'gree],  ad;'.     Grasping,  covetous,  having. 
Main  near,  hungry  old  feller,  proper  old  skin-vlint. 
HUNK  [uungk],  sb.     Hunch. 

He'd  a  got  a  huni  o'  burd'n  cheese  fit  to  maXe  a  farmer's  heart 
ache. 

HUNKS  [uunks],  sb.     A  miser. 

How  much  did  Mr. give? 

He  1  he's  a  rigler  old  hunks,  mid  so  well  try  to  git  blid  out  of  a 
vlint-stonc,  as  to  get  a  varden  out  o'  he. 

KURD  [uurd].     Red.    (Always.)    Also  written  Erd  (q.  v.): 
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Redwood   is    quite  a  common   surname,   always   pronounced 

An'  wi'  em  there  was  4«n/-kwote  chaps, 
Wi'  boou  an'  birches,  roim'-crQwa  caps. 

Pulman,  RuiHe  Skttthes,  p.  57. 
HURDIN  [uur"deen],  sb.   Redding — i.  e.  ruddle,  very  commonly 
daubed  about  sheep.     (Always  so  called.) 

HURDY  [Qur-dee],  «i^;     Ruddy. 

I  spose  they  be  burnio  the  bill  again,  the  sky  lookth  so  hardy 
thick  way  like. 

The  znn,  lik'  a  gilded  sheenia  ball, 

Kz  linkcD  into  rest  1 
An'  ei  hardy  light,  aslant  a-diow'd. 
Da  tinge  the  fiel's,  the  trees,  the  read. 

Fuimaa,  Siatie  SJUlcka,  p.  aj. 
HURN  [uum,  huum  (emph.)],  v.  t.  and  /.     To  run.     (Always.) 
kxig.&3x.  yman.     Abundant  examples  in  these  pages. 
Hurn  cheel  I  and  vetch  the  tay-run  (tea-urn ;  aJways  so). 

Ernvn,  as  horse,  curtUo. — Piemf.  Parv. 
^  ilk«  blodi  iwot  of  bis  blisfule  bodie,  ^t  |ie  slreames  vmm  adun  to  (lei 
eorCe.  Ancrm  Riwle,  p.  112. 

par  bn|>  also  salt  welles  and  hoote  wclles,  ter-of  toitu^  stremet  of  boot  ba^ei, 
to-deled  yn  dyuera  places  acotdyng  for  man  and  womman. 

Bisilius  self  ^t  Jie  water  [lat  eonu^  aod  passe)!  by  veynes  of  certyn  metayl, 
Trrvisa,  Dacr.  of  Brit.  (Morris  and  Slceat),  p.  Z36,  1.  iS.     In  the  trans,  pub. 
in  Rolls  Series,  vol  11,  p.  ij,  the  above  is  reodeied  reniuiA, 

Every  wilde  dere  astore, 

H7  mowen  by  conrs  emeti  to  fore. 

IVt^,  Met.  Rom.,  K.  Alii.  1.  5003. 
That  cbyld  Y  tok  up  as  yeine, 
Aiul  lepte  to  hors  and  gan  to  enu. 

Wtter,  Mit.  Rom.,  OetauiaH,  I.  1933. 
and  )ianne  welled  water  *  for  wikked  werkes, 
Egerljcfa  tmyng  ■  out  of  mcnnes  eyen. 

Piers  PtewmoH,  B.  xix.  375. 
Now,  when  the  cows  zeed  I  start  aS, 

They  vollar'd  nie,  in  coose, 
An'  kick'd,  an'  htim'd,  an'  draw'd  Iher  laailt 
An'  bland  like  the  deuce. 

Pulman,  Rustie  SktUhti,  p.  15. 

HURRY-PUSH  [uuree-pfeo'sh],  adv.  phr.  Bustling,  driving, 
in  haste. 

Her's  always  alike,  no  rest  wi'  her,  all  hurty-puih. 

You  can't  expect  to  hab'm  so  wdl  a  made  all  kurry-puih,  as  off 
I'd  a  got  time  for  to  do  un  vitty  like. 

HURRY-SKURRY  [uuree  skuuree],  v.  i.  and  adv.  To  do 
anything  in  a  hasty,  careless  manner.  Take  it  quiet,  what's  the  good 
to  hurty-skurry  over  your  work,  you'll  only  be  forced  to  do  it  again. 
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HURSH  [uursh],  v.  and  li.    Rush. 

He  hurshl  up  in  the  chimmer,  and  catcht  up  the  cheel,  just  avore 
the  roof  vailed  in. 

HURTLE-BERRY  [huurtl-buuree],  HURTS  [huurts],  si. 
Whortleberry.      Vtucinium  Myrtillus. 

The  latter  is  the  common  name,  the  former  is  a  little  "fine" 
talk,  as  belonging  to  literature.  The  cry  Hurls  I  hurts  I  may  be 
heard  daily  in  the  season,  in  most  towns  and  villages  of  the 
distiict;  but  now,  alas  I  the  Board  schools  are  corrupting  the  old 
name  into  worts.  They  grow  in  great  abundance  on  all  the 
moorlands  of  the  Quantock,  Brendon,  and  Exmoor  District. 
Perhaps  Dunkerry  and  the  surrounding  hills  are  the  most  prolific. 
Like  other  fruit  produce  the^  are  twice  as  dear  as  formerly, 
though  quite  aa  plentiful.  Thirty  years  ago  the  regular  price  was 
twopence  per  quart,  never  more  j  now  it  is  4</.  and  6i/. 


JohH  Ruiidti  Boki  af  Nurture  (Furaivall,  Babecj),  I.  8l. 


Ianuari«s  abstract     Of  trees  or  fruites  to  be  n 


HUSK.    See  Hesk,  Hose. 

HUTCH  [tiuch],  sb.  i.  A  trap,  specially  of  a  box  kind,  for 
catching  the  fish,  animal,  or  vermin  bodily,  in  distinction  from  a 
gin.  As  a  TsA-hutck,  eelAuieA,  sa.[mon-huteA,  so  also  a  big  ugly 
carriage  is  a  hoohy-iuleA,     See  Scuttle- butch. 

3.  A  box,  a  chest;  as  a  com-AuteA,  a  rabhit-Autei. 

HocHE,  or  vh^che  (husch,  s.  hoche,  or  kulrhe,  H.  P.).     Citla,  artHa. 
HUTCHB,  or  whyche,  supra  in  HoCHE.      Citla,  arcia. 

Pronip.  Fan/.     See  ifff/j  Nate,  p.  aJS- 
Byn,  to  kepe  breed  or  come, — kuthe. — Palsgrave. 
and  halcD  al  harlotrye  *  to  heren  it,  or  to  mouthen  it  ; 


I,  B.  IV.  115. 
Theiine  tone  com  ])e  iei]en|)e  day,  wben  umned  w 


3.  A  sluice  for  keeping  back  water. 

Somebody  corned  along  in  the  night,  and  vor  mirschy  (mischief) 
pulled  up  the  hutch,  and  let  go'd  all  the  mill-head. 
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4.  Called  also  the  teuttie-kuick ;  a.  covered  recess  in  a  bam, 
adjoining  the  "  floor,"  into  which  the  grain  is  shovelled  as  fast  as  it 
is  thrashed  to  avail  the  winnowing. 

5.  Hatch  (j^.  v.),  or  half-door  to  a  bam  or  stable,  also  to  a  house. 
Many  cottages  have  a  hutch  outside  the  door  proper,  often  called 
the  half'huleh. 

HUZCT  Cuuz'ee],  sh.    A  term  for  a  girl  implying  reproach. 
An  impudent  young  huszy. 


I  [u].  Common  form  of  prefix  to  past  participles,  used  by  writers 
indifferently  with  a.  Abundant  examples  are  given  by  Halliwell, 
vol.  L  p.  47a,     See  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  4. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  very  frequently  the  use  of  the  prefix  in  the 
dialect  supplants  the  ordinary  past  inflection,  whether  strong  or 
weak,  as  in  [u-bae'uk,  u-bee,  ubaeg,  u-dfeo',u-goo,]  for  baked,  been, 
begged,  done,  gone,  &c. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  this  pxefix,  whether  written  i,  oiy,  or  a,  at 
u,  is  or  may  be  used  in  the  dialect  with  all  verbs  whatsoever, 
it  is  quite  needless  to  extend  these  pages  by  the  insertion  of  words 
merely  to  illustrate  this  use.  Those  only  are  to  be  found  which 
have  some  other  peculiarity — e.g.  loss  of  the  ordinary  past  in- 
flection, or  reduplication  of  inflection  by  addition  of  the  weak  to 
the  strong.     See  IV.  S.  Gram.,  p.  48. 

I-BAKE  [u-bae-uk],  /.  part,  of  the  v.  t.  to  bake. 

We  hant  i-bake  [u-bae'uk]  no  cakes  to-day. 

The  intrans.  form  would  be  \u-6(U-ukud]. 

Mr.  Porter,  be  you  gwain  to  baky  to-morrow? 

No  I  I  hant  [u-iae-ukud]  i-bak^d  Zundays,  nol's  longful  time. 

Ther  is  p«yii  and  peny-»le  '  m  for  «  pytance  y-lake, 

Colde  llessh  and  cold  ^ssh  '  for  veneson  y-bait ; 

Frydayes  and  fastyng-dayn  '  a  fmhyng-worth  of  mnEclM 

Were  a  feste  tot  suche  foike  ■  ojicr  so  fele  Ci>ckes. — JHert  I^aw.,  x.  93. 

....  the  qaeene  Simyramui 

Leet  dichen  al  about,  and  wailea  make 

Ful  hye,  of  harfe  liles  wel  ybaJie  : 

Ckauttr,  UgtHdt  ef  Goad*  WumtH,  Tate,  1.  a. 

1-BE  [u-bee-],  p.  part,  of  to  be.    Been,    (Very  com.,  usual  form.) 
There,  I  will  lay  it  I  you  hant  i-6e  [u-bee']  to  zee  your  poor  old 
mother,  nother  once,  never  zinze  her  was  a-tookt  bad. 
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Mvche  i>  >e  sorwe  iit '  ofte  in  Eiig«Iond«, 
As  }e  mowe  her  &  er  '  ihare  Sc  undentonde 
or  moni  bataile  yu  ab  ibe  '  &  >at  men  |iat  lond  nome. 
Met.  o/Clmcaltr,  fViU.  the  Cunqiuror,  1.  I  (Monis  uid  Skeat). 
Forthi,  lake  h«de  of  al  that  I  shal  seye, 
I  have  with  bice  ispolce,  and  long  ibf. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Crystydt,  L  10^9. 

ICE-PLANT  [uys  plaent],  ib.  The  common  name  for  all 
varieties  of  Mestmbryanthemum,  especially  crystallium.  There  are 
many  new  kinds,  but  each  is  known  as  "  one  of  the  ice-filanls." 

IDLE  MAN  [uydl  r 
means,  without  any  bus 

Nif  I  was  on'y  a  idle  man,  same  as  you  be,  I'd  zee  whs'r  they 
should  have  it  all  their  own  way,  or  no. 

IDLETON.     An  idler. 

This  word  is  given  in  the  glossaries,  but  I  cannot  find  that  it 
exists  in  the  spoken  dialect.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  creation  of  some 
funny  poet,  who  has  written  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
"Zummerzet  Dialect" 

ID'N  [lid-n,  edn,  aed-n].     Is  not. 

This  is  not  only  the  common  but  Che  invariable  form.  "  Her  Wn 
no  better  "  is  the  regular  idiom  for  "  She  is  not  any  better." 

Sec  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  55. 

Endless  examples  are  to  be  found  throughout  these  pages. 
Bit  la  miny  wis  thare  thit  it  Ud'n  no  gude 
Vur  ta  tuU  that  wan  hafuv  tha  things  thit  was  dade. 

Nathan  Heg$,  TAa  Gentlemeti  Aktirt. 

IwDctjiod]}-    Done,/./»-/.of4e,../todo.    (Always.) 
These  are  the  regular  forms  in  daily  use.     See  Doned. 
Your  job  'ont  be  i-do  [u-dfeo]  gin  'marra  night. 
Th'  old  Bob  hant  i-do'd  [u-dfeo'd  dhu  zuyv  viifee]  the  scythe 
properly.     See  Vitty. 

)7ul  idt  dede, 

deaS  ne  akaste  nawt  Crist, 

Ah  Crist  oueroora  de6. 

Lift  of  St.  Xathirittt,  1.  Iiaj. 
Harald  him  sende  word  ■  ^at  folie  it  was  to  triiste 
To  such  o^.  Hs  was  ido  '  mid  5treng)ie,  ai  he  wel  waste  : 

Jiob.  afCloucaler,  Will,  the  Conq.  L  11  (Moms  and  Skeal). 
For  hure  bro^r  sche  gan  to  wepe  '.  ac  sone  sche  had  ido. 
Wyf  myn  enymys  for  to  done  '■  )>at  habbeji  ido  (lis  qued  ? 
ytk  han  me  muche  schame  ido  '  &  y-slawe  my  mcssagers. 
Sir  Ftrumbras,  11.  iat4,  1987,  aiSg.     See  also  II.  307,  379,  2467,  3563. 
Gods  Boddikins  'chill  worke  no  more 
dost  thinke  'chill  labor  to  be  poore 
no  no  icb  hnue  a  dot. 
StmertOshirt  Man't  Comfdaiml.     See  Ex.  Scoid.  p.  7. 
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IF  [neef],  conj.  Very  often  used  redundantly  with  a  negative 
construction,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause, 
particularly  in  narration.     Sie  In-asd-out. 

Nif  the  hail  wadn  so  big's  marvels — 1.  e.  simply  the  hall  was  as 
large  as  marbles. 

NifiM  old  mare  didn  put  along  fit  to  tear  up  the  very  stones. 

Our  clock  was  a  stapt,  and  hon  we  come  to  church,  nif  the 
paa'sn  wadn  a-raidin  o'  the  lessins,  and  we  thort  we  was  middlin  in 
time  like. 

IF-ING-AND-ANDING[eefeen-un-andeeD].     Hesitating. 

I  liltes  to  hear  anybody  zay  ees  or  no,  to  once,  and  not  bide  if- 
in-and-andin  gin  anybody  can't  tell  whe'r  they  be  going  to  do  it 
01  no. 

IGNORANT  [ign'urunt,  higniirunt],  ui^'.  Wanting  in  manners. 
The  usual  description  of  a  rough,  uncouth  lout. 

There  idn  a  hignoranter  gurt  murap-head  athin  twenty  mild,  he 
idn  fit  vor  no  woman's  company. 

I-GO  [u-gfeo-],  p.part.  of  to  go.     Gone.     See  Ago,  p.  13. 

A  clerk  ther  wu  of  Oienrord  also. 
That  unlo  Ic^k  hadde  long  tyme  i-^. 

Chmiir,  PrMogue,  1,  385. 
And  multiplyinge  evermoo, 
Til  that  hyt  be  so  fer  y^ 
That  hyt  at  bolhe  brynkes  bee. 

Chaucer,  Houii  e/ Famt,  1.  393. 

IKE  [uyk].     Contraction  of  Isaac.     (Com.) 
So  Ike  Stone's  a  catcht  to  last,  I  thort  he'd  play  thick  game  once 
to  many;  now  I  reckon  he'll  be  a  tookt  care  o'  vor  one  while. 

I-KNOW  [u-noa],  f>.  fart,  of  to  know.     Known. 

They  zaid  how  twidn  be  [»-«(?«■]  i-know  by  nobody  'vore  the 
votes  was  all  a-told,  and  then  twidn  on'y  be  t-know  by  they  that 
told  em. 

Schnl  DO  lewednesse  hem  lette  '  ye  Icwedeste  )>>t  I  loue, 
|iat  he  ne  wort  avaunset ;  for  Icham  I-knirwi 
Jmt  Cunnynee  Clerkes  ■  schu!  Couche  bo-hyode. 

Pitrs  Plamman,  III.  33  (Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  189). 

Namly  to  folk  of  heigh  condicioan, 
Nought  whan  a  roole  is  of  a  birthe  i-kmiwit 

Chaucrr,  Matt  0/  Lames  Tale,  I.  115. 

ILES.     See  Ails. 

ILL  [ce'ul],  sb.  and  adj.  Ailment ;  evil,  as  in  "  King's  evil." 
Usually  applied  to  some  local  disease.  [Bnist-«'»/j  breast-iV/  is  a 
soreness  very  common  to  women  who  are  suckling.  I  have  heard 
it  applied  to  cancer  in  the  breast. 

[Kwau'rtur  ee'uF]  quarter-ill  is  a  frequent  and  always  fatal  malady 
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in  cattle.  It  is  aa  inflammatory  affection  which  attacks  the  animal 
in  the  legion  of  one  of  the  hips,  and  paralyzes  the  whole  limb.  It 
is  most  common  upon  wet,  undrained  farms. 

[Uud'ur  ee-u(]  udder-ill  is  another  common  ailment  of  cows,  but 
of  a  comparatively  trifling  and  purely  local  character. 

Comp.  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 

ILL-CONTRIVfeD  [ee-ul-kuntruyvud],  adj.  Crabbed,  cross, 
ill-tempered  :  usually  applied  to  a  woman. 

Know  her?  Ees,  I  knows  her,  a  zour-lookin,  ill-coHtrivid  old 
bitch,  but  I  never  didn  know  no  good  by  her.  I  reckon  the  poor 
old  man  wid  a  bin  alive  and  well  this  minute,  neef  he  'ad'n  never 
a-zeed  her. 

ILL-CONVENIENCE  [ee-ul-kunvainiuns     "l  ,  ib.     Inconveni- 
ILL-CONVENIENCY  [ee-ul-kunvainiunsee  J      ence. 
I  hope  we  shan't  put  you  to  no  ill-cenveniena.    We  must  put  up 
way  th'  ill-cgnvenUncy  o'  it 

ILL-CONVENIENT  [ee'ul-kunvai-niunt],  adj.  Inconvenient, 
undesirable,  inexpedient. 

'Tis  ter'ble  ill-canvmient,  not  vor  t'  have  nother  bit  of  a  oven. 

'T would  be  very  iH-eonvenUnl  for  we  to  part  wi  thick  there,  'vcre 
we  be  suited  in  another. 

ILI^DISGESTION  [ee'ul-deesjas-chun],  sb.    Indigestion. 

Well,  John,  how  is  your  wife  ?  Well  thankee,  sir,  her  id'n  no 
gurt  shakes ;  her  can't  make  use  o'  nothin  hardly ;  her've  a  got  th' 
ill-disgestioH  so  bad^her've  a  tookt  all  sorts  o'  doctor's  stuff,  but 
none  o'  it  don't  do  her  no  good, 

ILI^HEARTY  [ee-ul-aartee],  adj.    Ailing,  unhealthy,  delicate. 
Her's  a  ill-hearty,  wisht  poor  blid  a  come ;  but  I  can  mind  her, 
thirty  year  agone,  a  gurt  hard  maid's  you'd  vind  in  a  day's  march. 

ILL-PART  [ee ul-paeurt], adj.     Ill-temperedly. 
Her  did'n  ought  to  a  tookt  it  ill-part  like,  'cause  he  did'n  go  vor 
to  hurt  her. 

ILIj-TENDED  [ee-ul-taindud],  adj.  Badly  nursed,  carelessly 
fed. 

Her  was  that  til-tended,  could'n  never  expect  her  to  get  on. 

Tbey  sheep  do  look  as  off  they  was  ill-tt»ded,  I  zim  they  be 
gwain  back. 

ILL  THING  [eeul  dhing],  ib.  The  King's  evil,  or  St  Anthony's 
fire ;  also  applied  to  any  spontaneous  sore. 

Plaise,  sir,  they  zen  un  home  from  school,  'cause  they  would'n 
let'n  come  to  school,  'cause  he've  a  got  a  iU  thing  in  his  neck. 

ILL  TURN  [ee-ul  tuumj,  sb.    Mischief,  malicious  act    The 
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phrase,  in  very  common  use,  rather  refers  to  an  action  or  speech 
behind  one's  back ;  as  to  an  attempt  to  prevent  one  from  getting 
a  situation,  or  to  such  an  act  as  laying  poison  for  another's 
sheep-dc^. 

Very  good  sort  o'  man,  I  never  didn  know  un  do  a  ill  turn  to 
nobody. 

ILL-WILLING  [ee'uI-weeTileen],  a4J.    Unwilling,  disobliging. 

I  can't  abear  to  ask  Jims  to  do  nothin,  he's  always  s'  ill-willin. 

ILL-WISHED  [eeul-weesht],  adj.  This  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  the  universal  belief  in  the  evil  eye.  It  is  common  to 
say,  if  the  pig  is  taken  ill,  or  any  other  like  calamity  happens,  "  I 
be  safe  he's  aAllwished  by  somebody,"  giving  a  name  of  some  old 
person.     The  still  commoner  phrase,  however,  is  ovtrlooked  (q,  v.). 

ILT.  A  spayed  sow.  See  Ex.  Scolding,  p.  136,  Rare — 
obsolescent. 

I-MAKfeD  [u-mae-ukud],  p.  fart,  of  to  make.  This  is  the 
frequentative  form. 

[Aay-v  u-mafuiud reed  vur  Milstur  BrtoTn  au'I  tiz  luyv,  un  liz 
faadhur  uvoa'r-n,]  I  have  i-maktfd  reed  (/'  e.  been  accustomed  to 
make  reed)  for  Mr.  Broom  all  his  life,  and  (for)  his  father  before 
him. 

VThenne  the  bedelt  ^ad.Ae  y-niakiS  this  proclami 
feble  men,  a  bljode  And  a  lame. 

That  for  lo  speltc  of  goinme,  or  herbe,  or  tree, 
Ctimpaiisoun  may  noon  y  makrd  be. 

Chaucer,  Prai.  lo  Legtnd  of  Gtad  Wgmm,  1.  121. 

IMAGE  [ecm-eej],  sb.    Statue.     (Always.) 
The  plaster  figures  carried  about  for  sale  by  Italians  are  always 
imagts. 

^t  ho  nas  stadde  a  stilTe  tlon,  a  stslworth  image 
Al  so  salt  as  ani  se  and  so  ho  )et  slandej. 

B.  Allileratrvt  Fotmt,  Cleanness,  1.  983. 
An  lUACB-MAKER,  stoiuatrt,  sculfleur. — Shervxtod. 
And  my  Imigt  to  be  made  alf  lukeS,  and  no  iHyng  on  my  hede  but  myn 

here  cast  bakwardys, and  at  my  hede  Mary  MawdeUnI  Icyng  my 

hacdei  ti-CK»a6.~iViU of  Ctuniess 0/ Warwick,  1439.     Fifty E.  Wills,^.  116. 

IMMEDIENTLY  [eemaijuntlee],  adj.    Immediately.   (Always.) 

Nif  tidn  a  teokt  in  hand  leemai-Juntlu],  better  let  it  alone. 

IMPERENCE  [eem-punins],  sb.     Impudence,  cheek. 

IMPERENT  [eem'purunt],  adj.  Impudent,  rude ;  but  especially, 
prone  to  take  liberties. 

Go  long  y"  imperent  young  osebird,  I  should'n  never  a  thought 
o'  your  imperencel  The  usual  exclamation  of  factory  girls  and 
others  against  rude  boys. 
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IMPIGANG  [eem-pigang],  si.  An  ulcer  or  abscess.  (See 
NiPPiCANC.)    Kare. 

IMPOSE  UPON  [eempoa-uz],  v.  t.  i.  To  overcharge.  This 
word  is  used  by  the  better  class  as  well  as  by  the  lower  orders. 
A  high-charging  tradesman  is  an  "imfoiing  fcllowj"  or  the 
\ttmpoa-zeens\ — i.  e.  the  imposingesL 

2.  To  cheat. 

I  never  was  so  imposed  upon  before. 
IMPRECATIONS.     See  Oaths. 

IN  [een],  adv.     i.  la  speaking  of  crops  it  would  be  said : 
Thick  field  o'  ground  was  in  to  turmuts  last  year,  and  now  he's 
in  to  whait — meaning  in  cultivation  or  in  crop. 

a.  adv.     Over  and  above;  into  the  bargain;  without  payment 
As  on  buying  a  quantity  of  anything  the  seller  throws  so  much,  oc 
so  many,  in.    See  Boot. 
Come  now  1  you  can  'vord  to  drow  a  vew  o'  they  apples  in, 
I  'on't  buy  em  nif  you  'on't  drow  ia  some  o'  tother  sort 

3.  prep.     Upon,  on. 

Thick  old  ladder's  so  wake,  I  be  most  afeard  to  go  up  in  un. 
We  go  up  in  a  ladder,  or  scaffold,  always,  and  not  upon  it. 

)>&[  at  pc  last  )si  ordeind  Cuelue, 
|ie  ibc^htiulesC  amang  )iatn  seine. 
And  did  ^m  in  a  moDlam  dem, 
Biseli  to  wait  ]>e  stern. 

Cursor  Mundi,  I.  31  (Morris  and  SIceal,  p.  70). 

4.  Used  as  a  verb ;  to  go,  or  to  get  in  quickly. 
[Men  wai'  ee',]  in  with  you. 

1  in  way  my  hand  vore  he  could  turn,  and  catcht  hold  o'  un  by 
the  neck. 

5.  See  In  Lamb. 

IN  AND  IN.    See  Breed  in  and  in. 

IN-AND-OUT  [een-un-aewt],  adv.  Inside  out.  (Always.)  Cf. 
Up  and  down,  Back  and  vore.  In  these  cases  the  and  may 
stand  for  on,  but  the  phrases  would  be  none  (he  less  singular. 

[Dhu  ween  wuz  tuurbl  ruuf,  shoaur  nuuf;  neef  mee  oal 
uumbruul'ur  waud'n  u-bload  een-un-aewt  zu  z^cn-z  ilvur  aay 
puut  mee  ai'd  aewtzuyd  dhu  doour,]  the  wind  was  terrible  rough, 
sure  enough ;  if  my  old  umbrella  was  not  blown  in-and-out  so  soon 
as  ever  I  put  my  head  outside  the  door. 

IN-BETWIXT  [een-beetwik-s],  adv.     Between.    (V^  com.) 

What  is  the  matter? 

I've  a-catcb  my  vinger  in-betwixt  the  door  and  the  dum. 
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INCLINABLE  [eenkluynubl],  adj.  Having  regard  or  desire 
for ;  inclination  towards.     Cf.  Declinable. 

No,  her  would'n  let'n  come  aneast  her,  her  wad'n  no  way 
inclinable. 

IN  COURSE  [een  kfeos],  adv.    Of  course. 

In  eoose  you'll  have  your  wages,  whe'r  you  woilcs  01  no. 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  always  precede  a  plural  con- 
struction, even  though  distinctly  referring  to  a  single  individual. 

See  IV.  Som.  Gram.  p.  39. 

Anybody  (one)  widn  never  believe  it,  nif  Ihey  didn  zee  it. 

Tidn  same's  oit  anybody  could  do  it  theirzth. 

Nobody  could'n  'vord  to  do  it  nif  they  wadn  well  a  paid  vor 
doin  o'  it 

Every  one  o'm  can  do  eens  th^  be  a-minded. 

I  make  my  seketoirn,  lacolibe  Tryche,  Ion  Campe,  &,  Thomas  Ainovre 
....  and  ]>er-to  yt  ys  my  wylle  )Kit  euei-echeon)  of  hem  $chde  haue  xxs'  for 
itr-  (their)  labor  &  for  htr  beEynesse. 

1417.     mil  of  SUphtn  Thamm.     /■</!>£■.  Wu^j,  p.  38.    Secalso /*.  p.  39. 1.  7. 

INDETERMENT  [eendafurmunt],  sb.     Loss,  detriment. 
Nif  you    could  spare  me   some  o'm,  'thout  no  indeterment  to 
yourzel,  I  should  be  uncommon  'bleege  fee.    Ses  Determent. 


INDOOR  SERVANT  [eendoaur  saarvunt].  A  farm  servant 
living  in  the  master's  house,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  may 
be.  In  all  cases  the  term  indoor  refers  to  the  board  and  lodging, 
and  not  to  the  work  done. 

Well,  George,  where  be  you  to  work  to  now?  Au  1  I  be  working 
to  Mr.  Venn's  to  Dykes,  indoors — i.  e.  I  work  for  Mr.  Venn  on  his 
farm,  and  live  in  his  house. 


Wanted  at  once,  a  man,  indoors,  to  drive  horses  and  make  himself  n»efal  on 
a  larm ;  also  sofficient  land  for  4  or  6  cows. — App^y,  Great  Highleich  Faku, 
Exebridge,  near  TvKnaa.—WdlingtBa  Weekly  Naia,  Jan.  13,  1887. 

INDURABLE  [eendfeoiubl],  adj.     Lasting,  durable. 

Tid'n  no  use  vor  to  put'n  (the  hedge)  up  like  that  there,  tid'n 
no  ways  indurabU;  he'll  be  all  down  again  in  no  time.  I  tell'ee 
you  must  have  some  quick  and  plant  all  'long  'pon  tap  o'  un. 

Whatever  d'ee  buy  jish  stuff  as  that  for,  t'ont  wear  no  time ;  you 
ought  to  a  had  somethin  indurable  like,  for  a  gurt  tear-all  boy 
like  he. 

INFARING  [eenfae'ureen],  adj.  Inlying — i.  t.  the  opposite  of 
outlying. 
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I  mean  to  keep  all  the  infaring  ground  in  hand — i,  t,  the  land 
neaiest  home. 

INFORMATION  [een-funnaeiirshun],  sb.     Inflammation. 

I  'sure  you,  mum,  I  be  shockin  bad  ofT,  and  however  we  be 
gwain  to  live  and  pay  our  way  I  can't  think  nor  stid.  There's  he, 
he  'ant  a-sar'd  a  zixpence  sinze  a  week  avore  Kirsmas,  and  his  leg 
don't  get  no  better,  and  the  doctor,  he  don't  do  un  one  bit  o'  good, 
and  th'  information's  that  bad,  he's  a-swelled  so  big's  two,  and  I 
can't  vind  rags  and  that ;  and  the  Board,  they  on't  'low  me  but 
dree  shillins,  and  I  baint  able  vor  to  do  much  arter  I've  a-tended 
he,  and  a-warshed  and  a-mended  vor  the  bwoys,  and  I  do  behope 
you'U  plase  to  help  me,  vor  I  'sure  ee  I  do  want  it,  Sec  &c. 

IN-GROUND  [ee'n-graewn],  jj.  Enclosed  land,  as  opposed  to 
hill-ground  {q.  v.),  which  is  unenclosed  common. 

Some  of  the  in-ground  'pon  Exmoor  is  so  good  as  any  man  need 
to  put  a  zull  into,  but  a  lot  o'  the  hill-ground  id'n  no  gurt  shakes. 

INGUN  [ing-un],  sb.    Onion. 

You  can't  make  your  ground  to  breathe  for  inguns.    Su  Tea 

INGY  [een'jee],  sb.     India-rubber. 

"They  be  the  best  sort  o'  balls,  they  way  a  bit  o'  ii^  in  the 
inside  o'm.     (Very  com.) 

Hast  a-got  other  bit  o'  ingy  vor  to  rub  out  this  here  black-lead 
(f.  e.  pencil  marks).     See  Lead. 

INHERITAGE  [eenuuritae-uj],  sh.  Inheritance.  (Com.) 
Well,  'tis  hard  vor  the  poor  young  fuller  to  lost  his  inheritage; 
but  there,  th'  old  man  was  always  agin  un  like,  and  he  never  widn 
spake  to  un  arter  he  married  th'  old  Bucky's  maid ;  but  I  never 
could'n  zee  but  hot  her  was  so  good's  he,  and  th'  old  man's  a-go 
where  hell  smart  vor't ;  but  vor  all  that  I  um  'tb  bard  for  Williain 
to  lost  bis  inheritage, 

I  gfftDiite  7(nl  inheritage, 

Chaaeei's  Dream,  1.  1193. 

IN  HOUSE  [een  aewz],  adv.  Indoors.  This  form  is  more 
common  in  the  Hill  district  and  Devonshire  than  infouu  (q.  v.), 
the  Vale  form. 

Can't  muv  her — there  her'Il  bide  in  'oust  over  the  vire  all  the 
day  and  all  the  wik  long. 

I  baint  safe  wher  missus  is  in  'ouu  or  no. 

V%  ruts  a  bit,  an  then  gi/th  vnre, 
An  then  I  zee'th  her  hom  la  door — 
Zomtimes  e$  go'lh  in  hffute. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Tha  MiUhy,  Ser.  I.  p.  37. 

INKHORN  [ing-kautn],  ih.     Inkstand.    {Cora.) 
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INKLE  WEAVERS  [mgltl  waivurz],  rf.  Formerly  tape 
weavers ;  and  when  tapes  had  to  be  hand-woven,  a  single  tape  to  a 
loom,  the  weavers  had  naturally  to  work  very  close  together,  and 
hence  the  common  saying  to  express  crowding  together,  "So 
thick  as  ittiU  weavers." 

INKLING  [een'kteen],  sb.     Fancy,  inclination  towards.' 
Don't  tell  me  I    Will  Hookins  would'n  never  come  up  here 

every  whip's  while  for  nothing ;  I  can  zee  very  well  he've  a  got 

A  bit  of  a  inkling  arter  our  Sue. 

IN  LAMB  [een  laam-].  With  lamb.  (Always.)  The  same  phr. 
is  used  respecting  maies,  cows,  &c,  but  it  is  mostly  so  when 
Speaking  of  them  collectively  and  not  severally. 

Most  all  my  cows  be  in  calf,  but  thick  there,  her's  barren,  we 
could'n  get  her  way  calve. 

70  NoCt  ewes  in  lamb  and  with  lamb)  b;  tb«ir  lide. 

WdlingtQn  Wetkly  Netas,  Feb.  1881. 

This  would  imply  that  the  seventy  ewes  were  just  then  lambing — 
some  of  them  already  having  lambs,  and  the  rest  expecting  them 
shortly.  Of  all  other  animals  not  reckoned  as  stock,  such  as  a 
bitch,  cat,  rabbit,  it  is  said,  with  pup,  with  young,  &c.  because,  only 
one  or  two  being  kept,  they  arc  spoken  of  severally, 

INNOCENT  [eenusunt],  sb.    An  imbecile ;  idiot. 
Poor  little  fellow,  he'll  never  be  no  better-n  a  innocent. 
Well,  nif  thee  art-n  a  rigler  innocent  I 


INOBEDIENT  [een-ubai-junt],  adj.    Disobedient. 
Tommy,  I  told  you  not  to  go  out,  you're  a  very  bad,  inobajitnt 
boy. 

Adam  inoie^ytitt  ordaynt  to  blysse, 

^r  pryuely  in  paradys  his  place  watj  devised. 

E.  Allileralivi  Peani,  Cleanruss,  1.  237, 
INOW.    See  Enow. 

Ye  hare  non  caught,  and  fetered  in  piisoun, 
Trojoni  inovit,  and  if  joure  willes  be, 
Mj  ctiilde  with  oon,  may  ban  redempcion  : 

Chancer,  Troylus  and  Cryieydc,  I.  78. 

IN  PLACE  [een  plaeus]. 

lliings  be  zoonder  a  brokt  'n  they  be  a  put  in  place  again. 

INS  AND  OUTS  [eenz  un aewts],  jA     The  full  particulars. 
I  baint  gwain  vor  to  make  up  my  mind,  gin  such  time's  I've  a 
ycard  all  the  in%  and  outs  o'  it. 

INSENSE  [eensai'Ds],  v.  t.    To  instruct;  to  make  known.    Lit. 
to  put  sense  into. 
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The  paa'son  took  care  t*  inunst  'em  what  time  they'd  a  got  to 
come.    (In  common  use.) 

INSI-COAT  [een'zi-koanit],  sb.  An  inside  or  under  coat — i.  e. 
the  flannel  petticoat  The  tenn  is  only  applied  to  a  female's 
gannent 

INSIDE  [een'zuyd],  sb.  The  inward  parts  of  the  body  generally, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  &c,  but  chiefly  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

I  be  ramping  in  my  inside ;  sometimes  I  be  a  tookt  that  bad 
that  I  be  a'most  a  bowed  two-double. 

They  do  zay  he've  a  drinkl  enough  spirit  vor  to  zwim  in.  Lor  I  I 
should  think  the  inside  o'  un  must  be  proper  a  burned  out — Jan. 
i8S6. 

Tis  'most  all  over  wai  un,  he  ant  a  had  the  use  o'  his  inside  'is 
vortnight  past — April  18,  18S2, 

Tcr'ble  fuller  vor  his  inside.  I've  a  yeard  em  zay  he  don't  make 
nort  of  a  leg  o'  mutton,  and  half  a  peck  o'  cider  to  waish-n  down 
way.     See  Kittle-belly. 

INSTANCE  [eeTStuns],  sb.     Event ;  occurrence  ;  curiosity. 

[Twuz  jish  ee-nsluns  uz  aay  nfivur  didn  zee  uvoa'ur,  een  aul  muy 
bau-m  dai'z,]  'twas  such  (an)  event  as  I  never  saw  before,  in  all  my 
born  days.  Said  respecting  the  finding  of  a  nest  of  adders  in  a 
dung-heap.    (Very  com.) 

INTERMENT  [eenturmunt],  adj.    Intimate ;  friendly ;  thick. 
"Twas  on'y  tother  day  they  was  like  the  devil  and  holy  water, 
and  now  they  be  all  a'interment,  i.  e.  just  as  friendly. 

INTIMATED  [ee-ntimae-utud],  adj.    Intimate. 
Ees,  I  knows'n  well  enough  to  pass  the  time  o'  day,  but  we  baint 
very  much  intimated. 

INTO  [eentu].     i.  Approaching — always  of  age. 

How  old  are  you  ?  I  bee  into  my  twelve  year  old — i.  e.  in  my 
twelfth  year, 

[Aay  shl  bee  efniu  mee  vaawur-skoaTir-n  liks  neef  aay  du  leeT 
gin  naeks  Zadnirdee,]  I  shall  be  in  my  eighty-sixth  year  if  I  live 
till  next  Saturday. 

3.  Excepting ;  all  but     See  Een  or. 

Thick  rope's  a  brokt  into  one  lissom,  two  or  dree  places. 

INTOirSE  [eenuewz].    Indoors,  in  the  house.     (Very  com.) 
Is  your  master  at  home?     Dun  'naw,  zr;  but  I'll  zee  wher's 

infouse  or  no. 

I  be  that  a  crippled  up  that  I  be  a  forced  to  bide  infouse  all  the 

day  long. 
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INTRESS  [ee-ntnis],  sfi.    Interest,     (Always.) 

Honor BD  Sin, 
I  luive  leiic  by  the  iMrer  £20  the  /ntrat  Doe  the  13th  of  thU  Month  .... 
jAat  be  10  lund  to  (end  the  receipt  of  this  hf  the  b«rct.    t  remain  jroar 

Obedient  serrant,  Robekt  T. 
Angest  13,  69. 

L^fftr  in  fffsifttian  a/  author. 
Tib.     Bj  the  Capitol, 
And  all  onr  gods,  but  that  the  deic  republic, 
Our  lacred  lawt,  and  just  aulhoiity 
Ate  itiUraid  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Bin  yonsan,  Stfantit,  IlL  i. 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  heaven  s  inlereiit ; 
Much  less  the  title  of  old  Titan's  lighL 

Sftnstr,  Faait  Qium,  VII.  vl.  33. 

IN-TY  [een-taa-y],  phr.  after  a  negative  assertion.     "  Not  I." 
I  don't  know  hot  to  zay  'bout  it,  in-ty.    The  expression  is  one 
of  eveiy-day  use,  and  rather  implies  indecision  or  doubt     The 
above  sentence  in  received  £n^  would  be,  "I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  about  it"    (Veiy  com.) 


IN  UNDER  [een  uun-dur],  adv.     i.  Underneath. 

[Dhai  yaew^D  un  tu  laas  aup-m  dhu  taalut,  een  uundura  buunl 
u  aa'y,]  they  found  him  at  last  up  in  the  tallet,  underneath  a  bundle 
of  hay.     See  fV.  S.  Gram.,  pp.  88,  90. 

I  vonnd  my  knive  a  vailed  down  in  under  the  jib. 

The  watch  was  a  put  in  under  the  bed-tie. 

Hii  body  wold  he  puite  in  auntre  i  for  ^ere  ri}i  F'Ojte  he  lyn 
ft  li)t  hym  donn  an  Mndrt  a  tree  '•  a  boje-ichot  fiom  |iat  host : 

Sir  Ftrumtrai,  1.  89. 

3.  Beneath  in  command ;  under  the  direction  of. 
Our  Bill's  a  go  to  work  to  the  brew-house,  in  under  Mr.  Joyce 
the  maltster. 

INVITE  [ee-nvuyt,  ecnvuyt],  sb.  Invitation.  Used  by  people 
of  the  better  class,  who  accentuate  the  final  syllable,  as  well  as  by 
the  peasantry,  who  put  the  stress  on  the  initial.  I  have  seen  in 
notes  from  educated  people,  "Thanks  for  your  kind  inviU." 

The  paa'sn  've  a  zend  a  [eenvuyf}  fall  they  hot  belongth  to  the 
club. 

INWARD  [ee-nwurd],  sb.  The  intestines  of  any  slaughtered 
animal.  The  liver,  limgs,  and  heart  are  not  included  in  this  term. 
See  Hangb.  Used  only  in  the  singular  in  this  sense.  In  the 
plural,  the  viscera  of  more  than  one  animal  would  be  referred  to. 

1  never  did'n  kill  nother  p^  way  such  a  beautifiil  fat  inward 
avore. 

B  B  3 
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INWARDS  [een-wurdzl  sb.  pi.  The  bowels,  vitals,  stomach, 
&C.  of  a  person.     Same  as  insidf,  but  less  common. 

I  be  ter'ble  sick,  and  do  keep  on  bringin  up,  and  I  do  sutler 
ter'ble  pain  id  my  inwards. 

For  thai  I  do  suspect  the  lustj  Moor 

Hath  leap'd  inlo  my  seal ;  the  thought  whereof 

Dolh,  like  a.  poisonous  mineral,  goair  mj  inttianii. 

Olhella,  II.  i. 

IN  WITH  [ee-n  wai],  adj.     Friendly,  associated. 
He's  in  wi'  all   the  roughest  lot   about ;    there  id'n  a  worser 
proacher  no  place. 

IRE  [uyur],  sb.  Iron.  In  the  dialect  iron  [uyum]  is  the 
adjective  form.  Compare  Iron-bar  with  Bar-ire.  This  seems  to 
have  been  so  in  the  West  since  the  Middle  Ages.     See  Ironen. 


1,  DacripHen  ef  Britain,  tiU  I.  c.  41,  L  48. 


Also  1,  3313. 

IRE  GEAR  [aytir  gee'ur],  sb.  Iron  work  generally.  Irt  gear 
and  ire  stuff  (q.  v.)  would  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  The 
former  would  mean  all  kinds  of  ironmongery,  and  completed 
iron-work,  including  machinery  of  all  kinds  j  while  the  latter 
would  have  a  more  definite,  technical  use. 

IRE  STUFF  [uyur  stuuQ,  sh.  The  ironwork  of  a  cart,  carriage, 
gate,  or  of  any  construction  in  which  iron  is  used  with  other 
malerial 

He'd  (the  cart)  a  been  a  finished  avore*  now  nif  ad'n  a  been  a 

fo'ced  to  woit  for  the  in  stuff. 

IRON-BACK  [uy-um-baak],  sb.  A  large  iron  plate  set  npright 
against  the  back  of  the  chimney  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the 
wall  from  the  blows  of  logs  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  from  the 
fire  itself.  These  iron-backs  were  frequently  ornamental  in 
character.  There  are  three  in  constant  use  in  the  writer's  own 
house. 

It'm  a  pair  or  andironj,  ij  di^es,  a  Rer  shouell,  a  poiie  of  )  ,^,-,t  -— d 
tones,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  one  irsn-backt  |     '"'  ■  "'J  ' 

Inventoty  oflhe  Goods  of  Hmry  Gandyt,  Exeler.     1609, 

IRON-BAR  [uyum-baar'],  sb.    A  crow-bar. 
[Plai'i  tu  lain  JUmz  yur  uyurn-baar^  please  to  lend  James 
your  crow-bar.    See  Bak-ire. 
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IROMEN  [uyurateo],  adj.  Made  of  iron.  (Very  com.)  This 
use  is  emphatic— ('.  e.  of  iron  and  of  nothing  else. 

[Aay  niivur  diid'n  zee  noa  jis  voaks  vur  tae'ureen  u  tloa-m-8 
aaw'ur2  bee;  wee  shl  bee  u-foo'us  t-ae'u  uyurneen  dee'shez  un 
kuup's  neef  wee  bee  u  muyn  vur  tu  kee-p  oa-urt,]  I  never  saw  such 
folks  for  Uaring  crockery  as  ours  be;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have 
irohen  dishes  and  cups  if  we  6e  a  mind  to  keep  aught. 

"t  let  Jmrhdriuen  (irefler 
■n  t  te  felien 


Med  irnf. 


Se  scharpe  '\  se  starke  borien  liurh 
•^  beorenforS  feor  on  >'  o8er  halt 

Lift  of  Saint  KalktrtBe,  1.  1910. 

-ISH  [-cesh].  A  suffix  often  applied  to  adjectives,  having  the 
force  of  "  inclined  to."    Frequently  quite  redundant. 

Smart/VA  vrost  I'mornin;  but  there,  'tis  mo/tish  sort  o'  weather 
for  the  time  o'  the  year. 

IT  [ut,  't],  pron.  i.  Never  used  as  a  neuter  pronoun  as  in  lit. 
English,  except  in  such  phrases  as,  "  You  never  can't  do  iV," 
But  it  frequently  takes  the  place  of  them,  when  many  animals 
or  objects  are  referred  to  collectively.  See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p,  33. 
When  any  person,  animal,  or  thing  is  referred  to,  singly  or 
severally,  he,  or  un,  (q.  v.)  takes  the  place  of  tV. 

2.  When  used  as  an  abstract  pronoun,  as  in  the  sentences, 
"  It  is  not,"  "  2t  would  never  do,"  the  word  is  always  contracted  to 
V;  and,  moreover,  the  construction  following  is  singular  without 
reference  to  the  antecedent;  e.g. — 

['Tlid'n  muy  dhingz,]  it  is  not  my  things — i.e.  they  are  not 
my  things. 

['7^vaud'n  yoa'ur  buuliks,]  it  was  not  your  bullocks, 
'T'\a  nails  1  must  have,     'yis  his  boots,  '/idn  yours. 

Al  Jnil  l*y  sinyle>  wij"  ax  or  swerd  !  sone  to  de)je  il  gas. 
Hit  ne  but",  he  said,  none  Vauasers  '■  t>at  buji  Jier  on  fie  lour, 
Ac  it  bu^  noble  bacheleis  !  of  al  Trance  )>ay  bere|i  ^at  flour  : 

Sir  Fcrumbras,  11.  3114,  3183. 

And.  tbere  ben  olher  that  ben  sowun  in  lliomis  ;  these  il  ben,  that  heeren  tlie 
word,  and  invseise  of  the  world,  and  disscit  of  richessis. 

Wyclifveri.  Mark  iv.  18. 
Comp.  use  of  Fr.  II  y  a. 

3.  As  a  pron.  it  is  much  more  commonly  used  in  Devon  than 
in  Somerset 

[Yiiev  u  brauk't  a/,]  you  have  broken  it. — Devon. 
[Ytie'v  u-toaurd-n,]  you  have  torn  un. — Somerset. 

4.  Vet     &«Eet. 
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I  TELL  EE  WHAT  'TIS  [aay  tuul-  ee  haul  t-aiz],  phr.  A 
very  common  beginning  to  a  statement,  either  of  bucolic  wisdom 
or  of  angry  dispute. 

\Aay  tuul  ee  haut  tai%!  yfie  mus  ai't  zutn  moa'ur  bee"f-m 
tae'udeez  fuust,]  you  must  eat  some  more  beef  and  potatoes  first, 
i.  e.  wait  till  you  are  older — a  very  common  phrase. 

/  tell  a  hot  'tis,  J  do  zee  purty  plain,  you've  a  got  s  dam  sight 
more  guts-n  brains. 

ITEM  [uytum],  sb.  Intention,  fad,  purpose,  crafty  des^.  A 
keeper,  spewing  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  said  \ 

[Dhaat  wuz  dhur  uytum,']  that  was  their  item,  safe  enough.  They 
urned  out  o'  the  gate  and  back  under  the  hedge  to  the  very  same 
place  where  we  vound  em  fust^-Sept.  33,  i885. 

Our  Tom's  a  cute  sort  of  a  fuller ;  he've  a  got  th'  item  now,  vor 
to  zee  whe'r  he  can't  save  a  lot  o'  coal  way  doin  something  to  the 
furnace  door. 

Such  va  Itim  should  we  give  our  best  contenls,  lest  perhaps  if  we  trust  ttiem 
to  far,  they  suddeniy  belra;  us. — 164a.   Rogers,  Hh^ry  ef  Naaman,  p.  96. 

ITEMING  [uytumeen], part.  sb.    Trifling,  fidgeting. 
Why's-n  mind  thy  work,  and  not  bide  itemin  there  ? 

ITEMS  [uytumz],  sb.  plur.     Fidgets,  antics. 

Ntiv'ur  oa'n  buyd  kwuyut,  gaut  moa'ur  uytumz-'a  u  daan'seeu 
bae'ur,]  (he)  never  won't  bide  quiet,  (he  has)  got  more  antics  than 
a  dancing  bear.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  sayings ;  so  also 
is,  "  All  full  of  his  items"  to  describe  a  restless,  fidgety  person. 

ITEMY  [uytumee],  adj.  Tricky ;  uncertain  in  behaviour.  Very 
often  applied  to  horses — frisky,  fidgety,  restless. 

Of  a  dog,  a  keeper  said : 

He's  so  ter'ble  itemy,  can't  depend  'pon  un  a  bit — Sept  33, 1886. 

I  wants  a  quiet  steady  'oss ;  I  don't  like  thick  marc  't-all,  bet's 
so  uncommon  itemy. 

[Tuurbl  uytumee  au^;  dhur  id-n  noa  git'een  oa  un  tu  goo 
vdfee,]  very  fidgety  horse ;  there  is  no  getting  him  to  go  properly. 

I-WENT  [u-wai-nt],/.  part,  of  to  wend  =  gone. 
I  should'n  never  i-went  [u-wai*nt]  nif  't-'ad-n  a-bin  vor  you. 
Oh  fie  I  and  I  always  zaid  you  never  did'n  ought  to  i-went. 
See  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  4- 

And  whan  he  bath  so  fer  ywenlt. 
Than  may  l>e  seen,  behjnde  hys  bak, 
Cloude,  aod  erthe,  that  Y  ofspak. 

Ckauter,  House  of  Fame,  1,468. 
IZE.     I,  ego.     This  word  is  inserted  in  deference  to  the  com- 
pilers of  other  glossaries,  and  it  occurs  in  the  Ex.  Scolding,  L  17. 
See  remarks  thereon,  p,  136.     I  believe  it  to  be  literary  or  author's 
dialect; 
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JABBER  Dab'uO.  J'^-     >■  Talk,  chatter.     (Very  com.) 
There   they  goes  on,  jabber,  jaibtr,  jabber,  from   morning  to 
night;  whatever  they  can  vind  to  zay  I  can't  think. 

%.  V.  X.    To  talk  rapidly  and  indistinctly. 

Tidn  no  odds  to  he,  he'll /o^^r  away  just  the  same,  wheV  you  be 
harkin  or  no. 

3.  sb.    The  under-jaw  (of  a  fish). 

When  you  hook  'em  in  the  jabber  you  can  catch  'em. — G.  M.  D. 

JABBERMENT  [jaburmum],  sb.     Idle  Ulk. 
There  wadn  not  one  bit  o'  sense  in  it,  I  'sure  'e  'twas  nort  but  a 
jabberment  from  fust  to  last     - 

JACK  [jaak],  sb.  i.  A  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  lever  and 
fulcrum,  used  in  washing  carriages,  to  lift  one  side  so  that  the 
wheel  acted  on  may  run  round  freely ;  sometimes  called  a  "  cairiage- 
jaei." 

7.  The  knave  in  cards.     (Alvrays  so  called.) 
"/aek  of  Clubs "  is  a  nickname  by  which  I  have  known  more 
than  one  man  all  my  life. 

3.  A  machine  for  spinning,  driven  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by 
power-— used  for  spinning  coarse,  heavy  woollen  yarns. 

4.  A  kind  of  clock-work  driven  by  a  heavy  weight,  to  which  was 
attached  an  endless  chain ;  by  this  the  spit  was  turned  before 
the  fire.     See  Hand-dogs. 

These  were  very  common  before  the  days  of  kitchen-range^,  and 
might  be  seen  fixed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  high  chimney-shelf 
in  most  kitchens  of  the  better  sort.    Known  also  as  "  loas^ng-jaek." 

JACK-A-DANDY  [jaak-u-dan-dee],  sb.  A  conceited,  upstartish 
fellow. 

Be  sure,  you  don't  never  take  no  notice  of  a  whipper-snapper 
Jack-a-dandy  like  he  I  why  I  widn  [vuyn  un]  find  him  I    See  Find  a, 

JACK-A-LANTERN  [jaak-u  lantum],  sb.     Ignis  faluus. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  only  name  known  in  the  district.  The 
phenomenon  only  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  the  boggy  moorland  of 
Brendon  Hill  and  the  Exmoor  district.  It  is  said  that  a  farmer 
once  crossing  Dunkery  from  Porlock  to  Cutcombe,  and  having  a 
leg  of  mutton  with  him,  was  benighted  He  saw  Sijack-a-ianlem, 
and  was  heard  to  cry  out  while  following  the  light,  "  Man  a  lost ! 
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man  a  lost  1     Half-a-crown  and  a  leg  a  multon  to  shoir  un  the  way 
to  Culcombe ! " 

JACK-AMANGST-THE-MAIDENS  [jaak-umangs^lhu-maaT- 
dnz].  One  who  is  always  after  women's  society,  and  who  likes  to 
be  made  much  of  by  them.  The  term  .is  applied  to  some  parsons 
who  cultivate  female  worshippers,  it  is,  of  course,  depreciatory. 

JACKASS  [jaak'aas],  sb.  i.  Term  of  contempt,  generally 
prefixed  to  some  other  epithet  instead  of  being  the  principal  word. 

\iiu  jackass  fool,  wliat's  a  bin  and  a  do'd  now? 

A  ^Ti  Jackass  toad,  d— n  un  !  that  ever  I  should  lay  zo  !  I  told'n 
to  mind  and  put  vast  the  gate,  and  now  all  the  pigs  be  in  the 
orchet. 

a.  A  donkey  :  not  often  heard,  except  by  way  of  rustic  wit. 

;[ACK-CHAIN  Cjaak  chaa-yn],  sb.  i.  The  endless  chain  by 
which  the  spit  was  driven.     See  Jack  4, 

3.  A  peculiar  kind  of  chain  still  so  calledr  It  is  made  of  twisted 
wire  links,  and  is  of  the  description  used  formerly  for  turning  the 
spit.  A  country  ironmonger  asked  for  jack-chain  would  at  once 
know  the  kind  required. 

JACKET  [jaak'ut],  v.  (.  To  thrash  with  some  weapon  other 
than  the  hand. 

He  hold'n  vast,  gin  he  come  out  in  the  churchyard,  and  then  he 
tookt  his  stick,  and  my  eyemers,  how  he  AiA  jacket  'n  1 

JACKETTING  [jaakutccn],  sb.  A  thrashing;  also  a  severe 
rebuke  or  scolding. 

The  judge  gid  Turney  ....  a  jmrty  jacietfi/i,  sure  'nough;  a 
zaid,  never  did'n  ought  to  a  braat  no  such  case  avore  he. 

JACK-HARE  paak-aeur].  The  male  hare  is  always  so  called, 
while  a  male  rabbit  is  invariably  a  buck.  The  females  are  tUe-rabbit 
and  doe-hart.  Halliwell  is  wrong  in  saying  th&t  Jack  signifea  "the 
male  of  an  animal" — i.e.  generally.  It  is  in  that  sense  applied 
to  the  hare  only.  Jackass  by  no  means  specially  implies  a  male 
.donkey,  except  of  the  human  species. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX  [jaak  n-dhu-bau'ks],  rf.  Same  as  Parson 
IN  THE  Pulpit.    Wild  arum— .^r^w  macu/atitm. 

JACK-JUMPER  [jaak-juumpur],  si.  The  merry-thought  or 
breastbone  of  any  poultry  or  edible  bird.  So  called  from  its  often 
being  made  into  a  toy.  A  piece  of  fine  string  tied  across  the  two 
ends,  a  little  piece  of  wood,  a^  a  lucifer  match,  stuck  in  to  twist  the 
string,  and  a  morsel  of  cobbler's  wax  at  the  bifurcation.  The  stick 
is  then  brought  over  with  another  twist  and  the  end  stuck  in  the 
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wax.     On  being  placed  on  the  floor,  after  a  few  seconds  the  wax 
"  lets  go,"  a.ndjaci  jumps  a  considerable  height. 

JACK-PLANE  [jaak-plaeTin],  s6.  A  plane  of  medium  length, 
having  a  projecting  handle  in  the  form  of  a  bent  peg.  With  this 
the  rougher  part  of  the  work  is  done,  to  be  finished  as  required  by 
the  long  trying-plane  or  the  short  smooth ing-plane.  Used  also  as  a 
F.  f.  To  roughly  plane  over  any  board.  MmA  Jack/ilane  un  over  a 
bit,  I  'spose. 

JACK'S  ALIVE  [jaalcs  uluyv],  sb.  A  burning  stick  whirled 
round  and  round  very  quickly  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
riband  of  fire. 

JACK  SHARP  Ijaak  shaarp],  sb.     A  smart  tingling  frost 
Momin,  maister !  this  is  what  I  catlsycnr^  sharp  s'mornin.    (Com.) 

JACK-SNIPE  Qaak-snuyp],  sb.  The  smaller  of  the  two  common 
kinds  of  snipe.     The  term  has  no  reference  to  sex. 

JACK-SPRAT  [jaak-spraat],  sb.  A  dwarfish,  insignificant-looking 
man.  What,  thick  little  Jack-sprat  of  a  fellow  1  why  he  idn  no 
higher'n  a  twopenny  loav  1 

JACKUP[jaakaup],j>(4r.  To  break  a  contract  j  to  discontinue  j 
to  throw  up. 

A  man  said  to  me  of  a  larmer  [Gwai'n  Wxjaak  aup  faaTrnureen 
u  bleev,  ad'  nuuf  oa  ut,]  (he  is)  going  to  give  up  farming,  I  believe, 
(he  has)  had  enough  of  it. 

[Neef  ee-vu-tfeok't  ut  tuloa-,  git  u  gbo  d  suub-m/«fli4  om/,]  if  you 
have  taken  it  too  low,  get  a  good  sub.  (sum  on  account),  and  then 
jack  up  — i.  e.  leave  the  job.     Too  commonly  the  practice. 

I  believe  this  phrase  to  be  the  bucolic  corruption  of  "  chuck  up," 
an  expression  which  doubtless  contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
prize-ring,  when  the  friends  of  the  vanquished  used  to  "  chuck  up  " 
the  sponge  in  token  of  submission. 

JACK-WEAVER  [jaak-wai%ur],  sb.  The  coloured  danciDg 
reflection  of  sunlight  cast  by  a  swinging  prism. 

JACK-WEIGHT  [jaak-wauyt],  sb.  The  weight  by  which  the 
spit  was  turned.     See  Jack  4. 

JAG  [iag],  V.  t.    To  cut  roughly,  or  unevenly ;  to  make  notches, 

I  told  you,  Maiy,  to  cut  it  straight,  and  you've  been  9xA  jagged 
the  cloth  right  across. 

[Aay  oa-n  lai'n  dhee  muy  nuyv  ugeeiin.  Ltok'ee  lee',  aew 
dhee-3  ubtin*  un  u  jag'n^  I  will  not  lend  you  my  knife  again. 
Look  see,  how  you  have  been  and  notched  it. 

1  ja^  nal  my  hosen  for  thrifle  bat  for  a  bragge.    Jc  nt  ckiqudlt  pas,  he. 
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To  JaOge.     CkiqudiT,  daektqutUr. — Colgrait. 


JAGS  qagz],  sb.     Tatters. 
Brokt  bis  coat  all  to  jags. 

Hark,  hark,  hark  1 

The  dogs  do  bnrk. 

The  beggars  be  coming  to  town, 

Some  inbags,  and  some  iajagr. 

And  some  in  velvet  gown. 

7-'£S''  *"'  d^K"  °^  '  garment.     Friulillas, — Pmmf,  I^trv. 
A  Jagge  ;  fractillus  ;  fraclilhsus,  frattiUahis,~Catk.  Ang. 
yagge  a  cuttyng — iMqntturi. 
Jaggtiintss — e&iqucture,  — Faligrave. 
Jagges  :  <kiquelUra. — Ci^gnrvt. 
ffbr  wolde  ])ey  blame  ]>e  bumes  '  )«t  broujle  newe  gysis, 
And  dryue  out  )>e  dag^s  *  '  and  all  )«  duche  cotis. 
And  set  hem  a-side, — Langland,  Rich.  Ikt  RtJelts,  ill.  iga. 

Jakes  [jai  ks],  tb.     i.  Human  excrement.     (Very  common.) 

Zee  where  you  be  going,  else  you'll  sure  to  tread  in  xht  Jakes. 

D'ee  mind  thick  time  when  we  went  out  bird-boiting  down 
behind  the  poor  old  Benjy  Glass's,  when  th'  old  Charley  Templer 
vailed  all  along  in  the  jaka  f 

The  word  rather  implies  a  considerable  quantity,  such  as  that 
found  at  the  back  of  a  privy ;  not  the  privy  itself,  as  in  the 
following ; 

I  will  tread  thii  nnbolted  villain  into  it 

him. 

2.  (Fig.)    Mess,  confusion. 

Maister,  the  snow  have  made  a  propeijaAes  of  my  work  to-night. 

JAKLEl  [jai'kl!],  By  j'ai/e/  is  a  not  infrequent  quasi-oath, 
analogous  to  Bi^r,  Egad,  &c 

JAM  [jaam],  v.  t.  i.  To  slam ;  to  shut  with  a  bang.  What  a 
ratile  her  do  make  v\'  Jamming  thick  door. 

3,  To  squeeze  or  wedge  in  forcibly. 

What's  the  matter  with  your  hand  ?  Well,  th'  old  horse  muved 
on,  and  the  body  of  the  butt  vailed  down,  and  he  (the  hand)  was 
A  jammed  in  twist  the  body  o'  un  and  the  sharps  (y.  v.). 

JAMB  [jaam],  sb.  i.  Tech.  among  bricklayers  and  masons. 
The  upright  side  or  wall  of  any  opening.  The/am^  of  a  doorwayi 
in  which  there  may  be  no  frame  for  a  door,  would  mean  the  side  of 
the  entrance — i.  e.  the  wall,  of  which  it  is  part    So  the  chimney 

•  7«SS"  in  some  tmts. 
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jambs  are  the  side  walla  of  the  fireplace,  while  the  jambs  of  the 
chimney-piece  are  the  usual  upright  parts  of  the  stracture,  whether 
wood,  marble,  or  other  material,  forming  the  front  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace  from  the  floor  to  the  shelf.  The  jamb  of  a  window 
b  no  part  of  the  woodwork,  but  the  side  of  the  opening  in  the  wall ', 
hence  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  the  "  splay  of  l\ic  Jambs." 

2.  Among  carpenters.  The  side  of  the  frame  of  a  doorway. 
This  is  a  technical  word  in  the  West,  and  is  never  used  to  express 
the  door-post  or  dum-blade.  When  the  frame  to  which  a  door  is 
fastened  is  made  of  square,  solid  wood,  the  whole  frame  is  called  a 
pair  of  dums  (q.  v.) ;  but  when  it  is  of  flat  shape,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times  called, "  linings,"  then  the  whole  door-frame  is  a  pair  oi  jambs, 
of  which  each  side  is  a>jamb. 

Will  you  have  the  doors  fixed  y/ith  jambs  or  dums? 

JAN  [jan].     John.     (Always  thus.) 

He  married  th'  oldyiin  Baker  the  blacksmith's  maid.  You  mind 
the  poor  old  Jan,  don'ee,  sir,  the  knee-napp^  old  fellow  ?  Oh  ees  I 
you  min'  un. 

A  well-known  old  character,  also  a  blacksmith,  used  always  to  be 
spoken  of  as /an  the  nailer. 

JANGLE  [jang-l,  tt&t  jang'gl ;  intram.ferm,  jang'lee],  v.  and  sb. 
To  chatter,  to  talk,  to  prate  :  not  necessarily  in  a  quarrelsome 
manner,  though  dispute  is  rather  implied. 

Ter'ble  ummun  iajangly. 

Go  there  honever  you  will,  there  they  be,  always  to  &  jangle  one 
across  tother.  Why,  they'd  jang!e  anybody  to  death.  This  was 
said  of  a  number  of  washerwomen. 

to  Jangylle  ;  thi  lo  chater.— Carf.  Aug. 

^Kjangltth  lyke  «  jajc—tlUJaHglt  or  eatquellt  cammt  uHgj<gl. — P^tgraae. 


Yee  laaglt  nouhte,  also  caste  nouhte  your  syhte. 

Babii!  Book  (Furnivall),  p.  3,  I.  67. 
How  bisy,  if  1  love,  elt  most  I  be 
To  pieten  hem  VtM.Jan^e  of  love,  and  demen 
And  coye  hem,  that  they  seye  noon  hanoe  of  me. 

Chaucir,  Troylus  and  Crystydi,  1,  799. 

JANGLEMENT  Qang-ulmunt],  sb.  Altercation ;  confusion  of 
tongues;  talking  one  across  another;  angry  dispute.     (Very  com.) 

[Vas'tree  meefeen  I  ees  1  un  u  part^ejang-u/munt  twau-z  dhur ; 
aay  zeed  dhurwud'-n  bee  noa  soa'urt  u  gieemunt,  unzoa  aaywiid-n 
buyd  noa  laung'gur',]  vestry  meeting !  yes !  and  a  nice  disputing  it 
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vas  there ;  I  saw  there  would  be  no  kind  of  agreement,  and  so  I 
wuuld  not  stay  any  longer. 

JANGLING  [jang'leen],  s&.  Confusion  of  tongues;  chatter; 
idle  talk. 

Here  drop  it,  there's  to  much  janglin  by  half,  anybody  can't 
year  theirzul  spake.     (Very  com.) 

JANGELVB',  or  iaveiyH.     Carrulg,  ilatera. — Prvmf.  Pan/. 
Jakgillvnc;  Uquax,  &'caera;  -vbi  chaJeryng, — Cath.  Aug. 
Janclyng  or  chattyng— /awp&rw; — Paligrave. 

Ich  woUe  hase  Uante  for  ray  lawe  ;  let  be  al  }oure  iaitglyHg: 

Piirs  Hsicman,  V.  173.     Sttaha  XXll.  399. 
Shulle  at  the  hyndre  gate  nssaylc, 
That  Wikkid-tunge  hath  in  kepTng, 
With  his  Narmans  Tulle  o^Janglyng. 

Chauar,  RainaunI  oftht  Host,  I.  5853. 

JAR  [jaar],  s&.  A  stone  bottle  having  a  handle  on  one  side 
near  the  top — often  enclosed  in  wickerwork.  John  Gilpin's  famous 
"stone  bottles"  would  htjars  in  W.  Som. 

Be  sure  they  'an't  a-drinkt  out  all  that  there  cider  a'ready !  why, 
I  zend  up  the  eight  quart  jar  and  the  zix  quart  virkin  to  leb'm 
(eleven)  o'clock,  and  'tis  on'y  but  half  arter  two  now  ! 

Mr.  Kemp  called  in  voi  to  zay,  must  zend  on  a  jar  o'  gin  and 
Si  jar  o'  brandy,  cause  they  be  gwain  to  hold  the  revel  next  week. 
Kyarrt:  arroiijjart. — Calgrave,  Sherwood. 
Ital.  GlAKA,  a  flagoD,  or  gieil  pot,  a  jar.  — Barritli. 

JARGLE  [jaar'gl],  v.  t.  To  gargle,  or  gurgle  with  liquid  in  the 
throat 

[Ec  toa'l  mee  aew  aay  waz*  vur  laj'aargi  mee  droa-ut  wai  vin'igur 
un  puop'ur,  bud  dhae'ur,  ded-n  diie*  un  waun  bee-t  u  g&o'd,]  he 
told  me  that  I  was  for  to  gargle  my  throat  with  vinegar  and 
pepper,  but  there,  (it)  did  not  do  it  the  slightest  good 

JAUNDERS  [jaundurz,  jaa-ndurz,  jaa'mdurz],  sb.  Jaundice — 
always  so,  probably  because  in  the  dialect  nearly  all  diseases  are 
plural  nouns.  Cf.  meazles,  glanders,  whites,  mulligrubs,  small- 
pocks  (pox).     See  IV.  S.  Gram.,  p.  13. 

JAUNDERS  TREE  paam  durz  tree],  sb.  The  common  barbaiy 
— Berberis  vuigaris,  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wood. 

JAW  [jaa],  J^.     Abuse;  impudence;  impertinence;  idle  talk. 

[Kau'm  naew  I  noa'un  u  dhuy  jaa',  uls  dhee-t  bee  u-puut'  tu 
doo'urK  een  u  kwik  siik,]  come  now  I  (let  us  have)  none  of  your 
abusive  language,  otherwise  you  will  be  put  to  doors  (turned  out) 
very  quickly.    Com.  "landlord's"  threat. 
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[Ee'l  wai,  u-zau'iyau',  lig  u  sheep'saidi]  hel  why,  he  is  all  jaw, 
like  a  sheep's  head  1  A  very  common  description  of  an  empty 
talker. 

JEE  [jeei],inferf.  Used  to  horses  as  a  signal  to  turn  to  the  right 
Very  often  (jee  auf]  jee  off  is  said.     See  Wuc. 

JEE  WAY  [jee-  wai],  v.  To  go  along  with ;  to  agree ;  to  jog  on 
together. 

[Aay  noanid  uur  wdd-n  niiv-ur  /er  wai  un,]  I  knew  she  would 
never  agree  with  him ;  they  baint  no  ways  o'  one  kidney. 

JELLY-DOGS  Gdl-ee-duugz],  si.  pi.     Harriers.     (Very  com.) 
JENNET,  JENNETING   [jUmit,  jdn'uteen],  sb.    The  name 

of  a  well-known  early  apple.     Commonly  said  to  raKa.a  Jum-eatittg. 

The  same  apple  is  often   called  Lammas  apple,  a  much  more 

synchronal  name. — Aug,  isL 
Prof.  Skeat  says  this  name  is  ixomjian,    Cotgrave  has 
Pomme  lU  S.  Jian;  ox  ffastwd,  a  soon  ripe  apple  cilled  the  St.  John's  apple. 

JENNY  [jiia-ee],  sb.  i.  A  machine  for  spinning  various  yarns, 
and  also  for  twisting  two  or  more  yams  into  one  thread.  It  was 
always  a  hand  machine,  and  not,  as  described  by  Webster,  "moved 
by  water  or  steam."  The  modern  machines  driven  by  power, 
which  have  supplanted  Biliy  saA  Jenny,  are  called  Mulis. 

2.  Jane. 

3.  A  female  ass. 

Is  it  a  'oss  dunkey,  or  a  Jenny,  you've  a-lost? 
JENNY-COAT  [junee-koa-ut],  sb.     A  skirt  of  any  kind;   a 
petticoat.      The    word,   though   not    uncommon,   is  rather    used 
jokingly  or  derisively  than  as  a  sober  term. 

JENNY-WREN  Oiinee-raiTi].     i.  The  wren.     See  Hirdick. 
2.    The    wild    geranium — Geranium    jRoberiianum — the     most 
usual  name  in  the  vale  district  of  this  very  common  plant;  in 
the  hill  district  Arb-rabert  is  the  commoner. 
JERDAN  [juur-dn],  sb.    Chamber  utensil.     (Com.) 
We  be  ter'ble  a-plagued  way  the  rats.    I  yeard  one  in  the  chimmer 
last  night  abed,  so  I  up  way  my  half-bat  and  ain  un  to  un,  and 
I'm  daind  if  I  didn  tear  lh.cjerdan,  and  a  purty  mess  'twas,  sure 
'nough  I 

1  pray  to  Cod  to  .lave  thi  gentit  corps. 
And  thine  urinales,  and  X'&iffniana, 
Thine  Ypocras,  and  thine  Galiounn. 

Chaucer,  Frologui  efthe  Pardoner,  \.  18. 

Ich  »chall  Jangiy  lo  >jf»  Jordan  •  with  bus  Jiisle  wonibe, 
._j lyj^  what  penaunce  "  -  "' ,.....• 


And  a-pose  hyni  what  penaunce  is  '  and  purgatorie  on  nthe. 
""  -tMowm- "  -  '■■    -        - 
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and  Carria:  Why  thej  will  allow  us  ne'er  9.jordat,  and  then  we  Irak  in  your 
chinmey ;  And  yoiu  cbuubertie  breeds  Heas  like  a  loach. 

\HmryIV.,  II.  i.     See  also  3  awrK/^.  H.  ir, 

JERICHO  [juur  ikoa]. 

Drat  the  boy,  I  wish  a  vas  \o  Jericho.     (Very  common.) 

JEROBOAM  [juur-eeboa-um],  sb.  A  chamber  utensil.  This 
word  is  a  facetious  name,  though  rather  common. 

JERRY  [juur-ee],  sb.  Same  as  jerdan.  Less  common  than 
jerdan,  of  which,  or  perhaps  of  Jeroboam,  it  is  very  likely  a 
diminutive. 

JERRY-SHOP  Ijuur-ee-shaup],  sb.  A  beer-shop;  acider-shop; 
a  low  public  house.     Contr.  of  Tom  andjerry-shof. 

Well  there,  I  wid'n  a  gid  up  a  good  place  vor  to  g'in  such  a 
house  as  that,  why,  iwad'n  never  no  other'n  a  jerry-shop.  Said 
of  a  groom  taking  a  public-house. 

JERSEY  LILY  [juurzee  Wire],  sb.  Vallota  purpurea.  Common 
name — sometimes  called  Gutms4y  lily. 

JERUSALEM  SEEDS  [juriie-sulum  zee-udz],  sb.  The  plant 
Pulmonaria  effidnalis.  Called  sometimes  Jerusalem  Cowslip  or 
Cowslip  of  Bedlam. 

My  mother  used  to  be  ter'ble  over  fhcf  Jerusalem  seeds  vor  a 
arb.— S.  R. 

JET  [jiit].    A  very  short  distance  or  space. 

[Muuv  aun  u/ii/,  will'  ur?]  move  on  a  very  little,  will  you? 

[Jiis  dhu  laisieesyiJ/  moo'ur,]  just  the  XeasXest  trifle  further. 

JET  [jiit],  V.  t.  Same  as  to  Jot — perhaps  quite  as  commonly 
used. 

How  can  anybody  do  it  nif  you  •mMjet  the  table? 

JEW  [jtie'],  V.  t.    To  over-reach ;  to  swindle ;  to  defraud. 
They  do  say  that  Bob  Hellings  have  9.  jewed  his  brother  out  of 
all  the  money  the  old  man  left  em. 
He^djew  his  own  father  nif  a  could. 

JEW'S  EYE  [jiez  uy].  A  very  common  expression  to  denote 
preciousness. 

[Taek-ee-ur  oa  un,  un  puf-n  uwai-,  ee-ul  bee  u  waeth  njiie'z  uy. 
zau'm  dai,]  take  care  of  it,  and  put  it  away,  it  will  be  worth  Ajeufs 
^  some  day. 

MUlrew,  look  out  at  window,  for  atl  iHis : 
There  will  come  a  Chiistian  by, 
WUJ  be  worth  a  Jtroo  tye.—MtrrkatU  of  Venitt,  II.  ». 

JIB  [jiib],  sb.    A  stand  for  casks — usually  of  wood, 
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JIB  Ijtibi  V.  t.    To  place  a  cask  upon  its  stand  or  jib. 

[Aay-v  u-yuur'd  urn  zai'  aev  ee  Lud  j'u6  u  auk'seed  u  auydud 
pun  uz  the  nee'z,  un  dringk  aewt  U  dhu  buum'  oal  oa  un,]  I've  heard 
tell  how  that  he  could  jib  a  hogshead  of  cider  upon  his  two  knees 
and  diink  out  of  its  bung-hole.     A  hogshead  weighs  over  five  cwt. 

JIB  [jiibl  V.  i.  Said  of  a  horse  which  will  not  try  to  pull  his 
load.    See  SJieat,  Ely.  Diet.,  p.  308. 

JIBBER  [jiib-urj,  ib.     A  horse  which  jibs,  or  will  not  pull. 

[Ee'uyiiiMr/  daar-nd  eef  eeoaiin  pfeo'l  tieudai-d  laef-gin  dhu 
buul'ee  oa  un  du  tich  dhu  graewn,  voaiir  ee"ul  gee  aewt  tie  ut 
Noa !  ee  oa'un  jdb,]  he  a  jibber  I  darned  if  he  will  not  pull  at  a 
dead  lift  (q.  v^  until  hjs  belly  touches  the  ground,  before  he  will 
give  up.     No  1  he  will  not  jib. 

JIBBER-JABBER  [jiib-urjab-ur],j^.  Idle  talk ;  chatter.  Same 
as  Jabber. 

JIBBING  [jiib'een],  ^.  This  would  imply  a  continuous  stand 
or  row  of  stands  for  casks,  often  a  fixture  in  cider  cellars,  whereas 
"a  jib"  would  be  understood  as  a  detached  and  portable  stand. 
Used  also  collectively  for  a  number  of  loose  stands,  as  in  the 
following, — 

For  sale,  A  quuiltt;  of  empty  cask  vAfiiUng. — Local  AdvtrtisanatI, 

JICE  G'uys],  lb.    Joist;  joists— both  sing,  and  plur.     See  Pool. 
The  dry  rot's  a-got  into  the  vloor,  and  some  o'  the  jice  be  jis  the 
very  same's  [tich-eo'd]  touchwood. 

Usually  the  final  t  is   dropped   of  words  ending  in  st.      Cf. 
[duua,  muus,  fuus,  buus,  waes,  vuys,  lUs,]  dust,  must,  first,  burst, 
west,  fist,  list,  and  all  words  ending  in  est,  ist,  rst.    A  few  of  these, 
though  not  often,  resume  the  t  when  followed  by  a  vowel 
Gyyste,  balke.     Traia,  traiauta. — Premp.  Pars. 
Cyst  that  gothe  over  the  florthe— -jn/iiu',  gUti. — Palsgravi, 

JIFFY  [jiif  ee],  sh.     A  moment 

[Yiie  goo  aun,  un  aal  oaTurgif  ybe  ugee-un  een  aa'f  u  jH/'ee,'] 
you  go  on,  and  I  will  overtake  you  again  in  half  a  moment.    (Com.) 

JIG  [ji^,  V.  i.    To  trot ;  faster  than  Xojog. 

They  oa\y  jigged  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  road,     Cy.  Jig-tojog. 

JIGGERED  [jig-urdJ././art'.     A  quasi-oath.     (Veiy  com.) 
No  I  I'll  he  jiggered  if  I  do  1 

JIGGETING  [jigTitecn],  Jiart.  si.  Gadding  about ;  flaunting 
about — usually  said  of  women  with  a  distinctly  depreciatory  im- 
plication. 

Wuydoan  ur  buyd  au-m,  un  neet  l>eeauTces//i^«/^iwubaewt? 
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Dhu  chifl'um  wild  z^o'ti  tuul  oa  ut,]  why  does  she  not  stay  at 
home,  and  not  be  always  gadding  (or  dancing)  about?  The 
children  would  soon  tell  of  it — i.  e.  show  improvement 

What  should  the  wars  do  wilh  these  jiggit£-  fi>oIs. — yutiia  Casar,  IV.  iu. 

JIG-TO-JOG  [jig-tu-jaug].  The  slow  pace  of  a  horse ;  just  faster 
than  a  walk — called  sometimes  "the  market  trot"  Very  often 
used  in  speaking  to  a  person,  as : 

[Wuys-n  muuv  aun,  neet  buyd  dhae'ur  Jig-fu-jaug-  jia  dhu 
vuur-ee  sae'um-z  wuop  u  snaa'yul?]  why  dost  not  move  on,  (and) 
not  s\3.y  thtK  jig-lo-jog ]\iiX.  like  whip(ping)asnail?  This  last  idiom 
is  very  common,  and  although  whipping  a  snail  would  in)p1y  on 
the  face  of  it  some  activity  and  exertion,  yet  the  phrase  has  the 
implication  of  going  at  a  snail's  pace. 

JILLOFER.     See  Gilawfer. 

JIM-CRACK  [jdra-kraak],  adj.     i.  See  Gimcrack. 

[Tidn  aa-f  u  gce'ut,  \xjum-kraak  dhing,  neef  u  au-s  wuz  vnr  tu 
puut  da  chiis'  ugin*  un  ee-d  vaal  een  tiie-  pecs'ez,]  it  is  not  half  a 
gate  (f.  e.  it  is  a  very  poor  one),  a  slightly  made  thing,  if  a  horse 
were  to  put  his  chest  against  it  it  would  fail  in  two  pieces. 

2.  Tawdry;  fantastic,  as  applied  to  a  building  or  other  permanent 
construction. 

Our  new  church  've  a  got  a  proper  yi'ai-iTiK*  look. 

3.  Often  used  figuratively  to  describe  a  person;  shallow; 
bumptious ;  unreliable. 

I  would'n  ha  nothing  to  do  wi'  jis  ijm-erack  feller's  he. 

JIMMY  [jiSm-ee],  adv.    Nicely;  properly;  right 
Oh,  that's  _;iJ»»y,  and  no  mistake. 

They  got  on  Jimmy  like  together,  'vore  thick  there  up-country 
'osebird  comed  along. 

JINT  gdnt],  J*.     Joint. 

Somethin'  've  a  tookt  me  in  the  Jiui  o'  my  right  hand-wrist. 

I  do  suffer  martyrdom  in  myjtnfi. 

JIS  [ids].    Just  such.     (Abundant  examples.) 

JIS  SICH,  JIS  SISH  [jds  sich,  jiis  sish].  Just  such.  (Very 
com.) 

Tom  Cross !  why,  he  idn  a  wo'th  his  zalt— :;'if  a'lA  another's 
tbee  art. 

JITCH,  JIS,  JISH  [jich,  jUs,  jish],  adj.    Such. 

[Vde  ntiv-ur  ded'-n  zee  noijds  dhing  uvoa*r,]  you  never  saw  such 
a  thing  before. 
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\_/ish  fuul-ur-z  yiie'  bee  au'tu  bee-ang',]  such  a  fellow  as  you  are 
ought  to  be  hung. 

Unlike  literary  English,  this  word  in  the  dialect  is  not  followed 
by  the  adjective  a  01  an,  unless  it  is  desired  to  give  great  emphasis, 
as — 

{yUh  u  een-stuns  aa'n  u-biin  u-zeed-z  puftec  wuyu!,]  such  a 
cunosity  has  not  been  seen  for  a  pretty  while. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  form  is  not  used  alone  or  at 
the  end  of  a  clause — in  these  cases  it  is  sicA,  as — 

We  could  make  a  shuf  (shift)  way  half  a-dizen  or  sich,  vore  jis 
time's  we've  a-got  some  more  in. 

JOAN  IN  THE  WAD.  wai  o"  the  wisp.  I  find  this  word  in 
glossaries,  as  Somerset,  but  cannot  And  it  elsewhere. 

JOB,  JOBS  [joa-b,  joa-bz],  int.  By  Job !  or  by  Jobs  I  is  the 
bucolic  appreciation  of  the  politer  By  Jove  I  It  is  a  very  common 
form  of  quasi-oath. 

JOB  [jaub],  sb.     Thing;  event;  business;  aflfjir. 

[Kaap-ikul  jaub  ytie  haap  tu  bee  dhaeur,]  fortunate  thmg  you 
happened  to  be  there. 

[Twuz  u  baeud  Jaub  vur  uur- haun  ec  duyd ;  gfeo'd  jaub  neef 
twiid  plaiz  dh-Aul-mai'tee  vur  tu  taek  uur  tie",]  it  was  a  sad  event 
for  her  when  he  (husband)  died ;  (it  would  be  a)  good  thing  if  it 
would  please  the  Almighty  to  Uke  her  too. 

JOBATION  poabae'urshun],  sb.  A  preachment,  or  any  con- 
tinued speaking — not  necessarily  a  scolding.  A  long  sermon 
would  often  be  spoken  of  as  "  a  rigler  jobation."  The  word  !s  a 
little  above  the  use  of  the  pure  dialect  speaker. 

JOBBER  [jaubmr],  sb.  A  dealer  in  cattle  or  sheep.  A  pig- 
dealer  is  always  called  a  ^\%-jobber. 

I  don't  think  I  shall  sell  my  beast  gin  one  o'  they  there  big 
tip-countryyii^^j  comth  along. 

Fanners  be  a  got  that  there  near,  idn  much  a  got  now  out  0' 


JOBBING  ABOUT  [jaub-een  ubaewt].  Getting  employment 
from  no  particular  master,  but  from  any  one  wanting  assistance. 

[Aay  kn  diie-  su  wnui  jaubeen  ubaewt-^  aay  kan'  wai  rig'lur 
vuurk,]  I  can  do  as  well  (/.  t.  earn  as  much)  working  a  day  here 
and  a  day  there  as  I  can  with  regular  employment. 

A  woman  replied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Wellington  Board  of 
Guardians,  "  Well,  sir,  he  'an't  no  rigler  work  like,  he  jobbus  about 
Tor  any  o'  the  farmers  hot  do  want'n." 

This  last  is  the  common  frequenlative  intransitive  form.  See 
West  Som.  Gram.,  p.  51 ;  also  Introduction, 
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JOBS  [jaubs],  sb.pl.    Csecus;  to  do  jobs;  cacx^are. 

JOB-WORK  [jaub-wuurk],  sb.  Work  done  by  " the  piece,"  or 
contract,  as  opposed  to  day-work. 

I  baint  partikler,  I'd  su  zoon  do  it  \o  job-worfis  day-worlc. 

JOCK  [jauk],  sb.  I.  Same  as  Jockey.  One  who  deab  in  horses ; 
one  who  breaks  colts ;  a  rough-rider. 

Our  Bill's  a  bit  of  a  jock,  you  knonr ;  you  must  get  up  by  time  in 
the  mornin'  vor  to  take  he  in  'bout  a  'oss. 

3.  V.  t    To  deal  in  horses. 

Nobody  can't  never  make  out  however  he  do  live;  he  don't 
never  do  nort,  no  more-n  um  about  to  fairs  and  markets  jocMn 
a  vew  old  'ossesL 

JOCKEY  [jauk-ee],  sh.     i.  A  colt-breaker. 
You  let  Jockey  Cornder  hab-m,  he'll  zoon  cure  ray  ginhnun  o' 
they  tricks. 

2.  A  low  horse-dealer. 

They  calls-'n  Gipsy  George,  but  he  idn  no  gipsy  'tino,  he's  one 
o'  these  here  jockey  fullers  about  to  fairs  and  markets  way  an  old 
dog  'oss  or  twa 

3.  V.  t.    To  cheat ;  swindle. 

Yokes  do  zay  how  he've  a.-jockty'd  the  poor  old  man  out  of  every 
varden  he've  a-got. 

JOCKERY  [jauk-uree],  sb.    Roguery ;  cheating. 

They  do  zay  how  there  was  purty  much  jockery  over  thick  there 
vire ;  he  was  a  paid  vor  a  sight  o'  things  what  wadn  never  a-bumed ; 
I  knows  that,  but  who  zot  it  avire  I  'ont  zay. 

There's  purty  mach  jockery  about  'osses,  but  that  seems  a  dubby 
sort  of  a  'oss. — I.  F.  C. 

JOG  Cjaug],  V.  t.    Same  as  To  Jot. 

Here!  hold-n  (ihe  candle)  steady,  what's yc^-n  zo  for?  Hence 
figuratively  "  iojog  the  memory."    Sec  also  Jig-to-Jog. 

JOGGER  [jaug-ur],  sb.    One  who  shakes  or  nudges. 
What  a  jogger  you  be — how  can  anybody  write  ? 

JOGGLE  Daugl],  v.  t.    To  shake.     See  To  Jog,  Jot. 

{OGGLY  tjaug'lee],  v.  i.     i.  To  tremble;  to  shake, 
wish  thee  wits-n  joggly  zo — nobody  can't  never  do  nort  vitty 
like,  nif  wits-n  bide  quiet.     Su  Wits. 

3.  To  jog  on ;  to  rub  along. 

Well,  how  do  the  times  use  you  ? 

[WuulJ   dhae-ur,  aay  du  jaug-let  ulau'ng  luyk — muus^i  vnya 
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nmuch  faunt,]  well !  there,  I  jog  on  quicHy — (one)  must  not  find 
much  fault.    This  the  climax  of  a  farmer's  contentment. 

JOGGLY  [jaug-lee],  B<^'.     Unsteady;  tottering. 

[Dhaat  dhae*ur-z  \x  jaug'lte  soaurt  uv  u  skaafl;  taek-eeiir  yiie 
baeiin  u  traa'pt  een  un,]  that's  an  unsteady  kind  of  a  scaffold ;  take 
care  you  are  not  trapped  on  it     See  In  3. 

JOGGY  [jaug-ee],  v.  i.  i.  To  move  ;  to  go ;  to  depart 
Come  on,  Bill,  \el'sJoggy  'long,  mus'n  bide  yer  no  longer. 
Well,  I  'spose  'tis  purty  nigh  time  vor  us  to  haj'oggin. 


Fieri  Plowman,  XXIII.  134. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  Ihere  lies  your  way, 
Vou  may  ^jogging,  whiles  your  boots  aie  green. 

Taming  gflhi  Shrew,  III.  u. 

3.  To  shake;  to  vibrate;  to  tremble. 

In  the  market  train  to  Exeter  I  heard,  "Well,  how  this  yer 
coach  Aajoggy — 'tis  same's  off  the  springs  o'  un  was  a-brokt" 

JOG-TROT  [jaug'-traal],  ib.  The  slow  pace,  half  walk,  half  trot, 
of  some  old  horses — called  also  a  dog-trot. 

JOHNNY  FORTNIGHT  [jaun-eevaurt-nait],jA  Thepackman. 
It  is  usual  for  the  hawkers  who  sell  their  goods  on  credit  to  go 
their  rounds  every  fortnight. 

I  do  pay  downdap  vor  my  two  or  dree  oddses ;  I  can't  'vord  to 
dale  way  t\\ty  Jonny  Vorlnighls,  they  be  to  dear  vor  me. 

JOHNNY  RAW  [jaun'ee  rau'],  sb.    A  clown ;  lout ;  simpleton. 

Well,  nif  thee  art-n  a  Johnny  Raw,  sure  'nough,  vor  to  be  a- 
catch  by  a  cheap  jack!  zold  thee  a  puss  way  haif-a-crown  in  un, 
vor  a  shillin',  did  er  I 

JOHN'S  WORT  [)aun--z  wuurt],  sh.  Common  name  for  dwarf 
Hypericum,  H. perforatum.    See  St.  John's  Wort. 

JOINT  WEED  [jauynt  weed],  sb.  Equisetum.  This  is  the 
name  used  by  "  ginlvokes."  "  Mare's  tails,"  "  old  man's  beard  "  are 
the  common  names. 


JOKESIOUS [joak-shus], fl<(?.  Joking;  fondoffun;  frolicsome; 
jocose. 

[Dhoa'l  Mds'tur  Baid'g^od  wuz  \\^joak-shus  maeiin-z  yiie  kaa'n 
vuyn,  ugee'un,]  the  old  Mr.  Bidgood  was  such  a  man  for  joking  as 
you  cannot  find  again. 

The  farmer  who  uttered  the  above  constantly  used  the  word, 
which  is  by  no  means  uDcommon. 
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JOLLY  [jaul'ee],  adj.  Applied  to  a  person — good-natured ; 
pleasant ;  lively ;  agreeable.  Ital.  alligro  is  the  precise  equivalent 
of  our  word,  while  mod.  Ital.  gitdivo  lather  implies  more  merriment 
than  our  W.  ^.  jolly. 

&o  Jolly  a  man  as  you  shall  vind.     A  proper  jolly  old  fuller. 

Ai^lied  to  place  or  thing — nice  j  pretty,  as  in  Mod.  Ft.jWi'. 

fvly  or  lusJy-^/Wwa^. 

Jc'y  or  fresshe — -j^y.—Paltgratre. 
JOLLIB  :  joti,  fiisqttif  alaigri. — Shenueed. 
Sem  M^ily  )>&t  on  *  >at  o>er  hy}(  cam 
&  )ie  w/^Japheth  '  wat)  gendered  |>e  tiyd. 

Early  AUiterativt  Poems,  Deluge,  L  30a 
Hm  Mte  ^  )ir«  *  to  toUs  hem  at  ^e  wiudowe, 

'  ' leis  longed 

'.  ofPaUrmc,  1.  3479. 


•J  ))e  iely  place  '  ))at  to  ))at  paleis  longed. 

mu.  of  "  ■ 


The  mavis  and  the  nvglityngale, 
And  other yn^  briddis  smale. 

Chaucer,  Roniaunt  of  the  Rote,  1.  619.     See  alio  L  639. 

In  this  tyme,  faire  aniielif, 

Olimpias,  that  bire  wif, 

Wolde  nuke  a  liche  fcste. 

tVekrr,  Kyng  Alitaunder,  1.  155. 

JONNICK  [jaun-ik],  adv.  and  adj.  Upright ;  honest ;  straight- 
forward ;  easy  to  get  on  with  ;  friendly.     {Very  com.) 

He's  a  pTopet  jonniei  old  fellow. 

Come  now  1  honour  bright,  that  vA'ajonnkk  at  all  I 

We  always  got  on  jmmick  enough  vore  thick  there  keeper  come 
here. 

JORUM  [joa-nun],  sb.     i.  An  excessive  quantity. 
I  told  ee  a  little  bit,  I  did'n  want  a  gurt  jorum;  but  zee  what 
you've  a  brought  me — 'tis  enough  for  zix. 

3.  A  large  jug,  generally  of  brown  ware. 

I  let  em  had  the  vower-quart  jorum  o'  cider,  and  told  em  I'd 
g'in  alter  another  zo  zoon's  ever  they'd  a-finish, 

I  thought  one  time,  the  fire  would  have  been  too  much  for  us, 
but  maister  brought  us  out  a  gurt_;'fr»m  of  cider,  and  we  into  it 
again,  and  to  last  we  dout  it  proper;  but  th'  old  engine  idn  much 
better-n  a  squirt 

JOT  [jaut],  V.  t.     1.  To  shake  ;  to  nudge. 

How  can  anybody  write  if  you  keep  on  jolting  ^k  table? 

«.  sb.    A  shake ;  a  push ;  a  slight  movement. 
I  only  gid'n  a  bit  of  a  tot,  and  down  he  went. 

JOUDS  [jaewdz],  sb.pl.     Rags;  pieces;  atoms. 

This  here  mate's  a  bwoiled  all  to  jouds.—W.  H,  G.,  Dec  6, 1883. 
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JOWDER,  JOWLER  Guwdur,  juwlur],  si.     A  hawker;  pedlar. 
[Vce'sh  j'uwdur,}  fish  hawker.     {Very  com.) 

JOWDING,  JOWLING  [juwdeen,  juwleen],  t6.     Hawking. 
[Ee  du  git  lii  Idveen  tu  tae'udee  /uwlee»,2  he  earns  his  bving 
by  hawking  potatoes. 

JOWERING  [jaawureen], /a/-/,  adj.    Growling;  grumbling. 


JOWERY  [jaawuree],  v.  i.  To  grumble;  to  growl;  to  find 
fault  in  a  disagreeable  grumbling  manner. 

[Niivur  ded-n  zee'  dhu  fuul-ur  oa  un — ee  ul  jaawuree  au'l  dhu 
dai  lauTig,]  (I)  never  saw  his  fellow — he  will  grumble  all  the  day 
long. 

[Dhu  j'^wunenees  oal  fuulur  livur  yde  zee'd,]  the  growlingest 
old  fellow  you  ever  saw. 

But  when  the  ciabbed  Qurce 
Begins  lo  chide  and  chowrt. 

1567.    TVrbersiUt,  Ovid,  p.  IM. 

JUDAS-TREE  [jie-dus-tree],  f^.  Cercis  Siliquastrum.  This  tree, 
and  not  the  elder,  seems  most  widely  traditional,  as  that  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself.  Elders  in  this  country,  at  least,  would 
hardly  be  suitable  in  size  or  strength  for  the  purpose.  In  some 
parts  of  Portugal,  especially  round  Lisbon,  the  Siliquastrum,  with 
its  bright  pink  blossom,  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape  during 
spring,  and  the  people  believe  it  to  be  the  ttaX  Judas-tree, 
JUDAS-TKBB.    Faiagitu,  guainier,  giiaynitr. — S&erweod, 

it  may  be  called  in  English  Judas-tnt,  for  that  it  is  thought  to  be  that  whereon 
Judas  hanged  himselfe,  and  not  vpon  the  Elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said. 

GeranU,  Iltrbal,  p.  1428. 

JUMBLE  [juum'l],  v.  t.  and  sd.  To  mix  confusedly;  to  bring 
into  confusion :  applied  to  both  things  and  ideas,  or  facts. 

Well,  sir,  I'm  certain  I  left  the  roots  all  sorted  out  proper;  but 
now  somebody've  ajumidem  all  up  together. 

I  baint  a  bit  same's  I  used  to ;  I  could  mind  anything  one  time, 
but  now  hon  I  do  want  to  mind  ort,  'tis  all  of  a  jum'le  like,  and 
my  store  (story)  's  all  tap-m-tail  hke. 

To  JUHBLB  confusedly  together.    Barhuiller,  bmuilUr,  meiler. — SAemwd. 


CAauter,  Treylui  and  Crystyde,  lib.  ii.  1.  1037, 

JUMP  [juump],  V.  i.     I.  To  agree ;  to  suit. 
They  do  zay  how  he  and  her  don't  Jump  very  well  together ;  but 
I. don't  hear  whose  fau't  'tis,  so  I  'spose  'tis  a  little  o'  both  zides. 
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TVnxfi'.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventiaos  lactC  anijumf  in  one. 

Taming  of  tht  Shrew,  I,  i. 

3nd  Senalor.  And  mine  two  hundred ; 

But  though  theyynM/  not  on  a  just  account, 

yet  do  they  all  conGnn 

A  Turkish  Seet,  and  beanng  up  to  Q,f^ra&.-~Othdle,  I.  lii. 

a.  To  readily  accept  an  offer. 

Not  her  hab-m?  Let-n  ax  o'  her,  that's  all;  I  tell  ee  hei'dy«»i^ 
to  un. 

JUMPER  (juumpur],  sb.  i.  An  iron  bar  used  to  bore  holes  for 
blasting,  in  quarrying  stone.  It  is  used  by  being  quickly  raised 
and  dropped,  so  that  its  cutting  end  falls  always  on  the  same  spot, 
and  thus  a  hole  is  quickly  drilled :  hence  to  jump  a  hole  is  to 
bore  it  by  jumping  K^ajumfier  up  and  down  in  the  same  place. 

2.  A  short  flannel  or  serge  smock.  The  blue  serge  shirts  worn 
by  sailors  and  fishermen  axe  jumpers. 

JUMP  OVER  THE  BROOM  [junmp  auvur  dhu  brio-in].  A 
cant  phrase  for  an  irregular  maniage. 

He  idn  'is  wive,  'tino  1  they  or^'j  jumped  over  the  broom. 

JUMP-SHORT  [juump-shau-urt],  phr.  in  hunting— when  a 
horse  measures  his  distance  badly,  and  does  not  clear  his  fence. 
The  opposite  of  over-jump,  when  be  springs  needlessly  high  and  far. 

JUNK  puungV],  sb.    A  piece ;  a  lump ;  a  hunch. 
A  gurt/'unii  o'  bread  and  cheese. 

JUNKET  [juungkut],  sb.  This  may  be  almost  called  the 
standing  dish  as  a  sweet  in  the  West  Country.  Although  so  easy 
to  make,  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  perfection  east  of  Taunton,  or 
where  "  raw  dairies  "  begin.  The  best  junkets  are  made  from  ne«r 
milk,  warm  from  the  cow.  The  sugar  and  a  little  brandy  are  added, 
according  to  taste,  at  the  same  time  as  the  rennet,  and  before  it 
has  had  time  to  thicken ;  scalded  or  clotted  cream  is  laid  all  over 
the  top.  Usually  a  little  nutmeg  is  grated  over  all,  and  the  juniel 
is  made. 

Italian.     Giuiuala,  a,  kind  of  cream  cbeeK.—Barralt. 

The  gittmata  sold  in  Italiio  shopi  a  much  more  solid  than  our  pmJttt,  but 
ilraccMHt  di  Milaao  a  much  more  like  it.  Junket  in  the  i6th  century  scent 
to  have  been  thought  very  unwholesome. 

JOKCHEB :  a  bundle  of  rushes ;  also  *.  green  cheese,  or  fresh  cheese  made  of 
k  thal's  curdled  without  any  runnel,  and  seired  in  a  fiail  of  green  rushes. 

yaacadt:  a  certain  spoon-meat,  made  of  Cream,  Rote-water,  and  Su([ar. 
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Bewftr  Ht  ere  orcraTine  of  cowe  &  also  of  tlie  goole,  )iaaj  it  be  late, 
Of  slrawberies  &  hurtjberyes  wiih  the  cold  loacatf. 
Vat  ^ese  mty  marre  many  a  mail  changynge  his  astate. 
Milke,  crayme,  and  cmddes,  and  eke  the  lancale. 

John  Rmsdfs  Boil  of  Nurturt  (Fmniva!!),  II.  81-93. 

be  waie  of  coure  creme,  &  of  good  strawberyes,  hartelbetyes,  louncal,  for 
these  wyll  make  your  EOnerayne  seke,  ,  .  .  butler  is  holsome  fyrsl  &  Inst,  foi 
it  wjlL  do  asvoye  all  poysons :  mylkc,  ercmc,  and  louncal,  tliey  wyll  dose  the 
tta.iiK.~Wyh>*  lit  Ward(,  Bokiof  Kiruyng{:^\am-^i^\),'^.  266. 


\Juupr\  or  \Jutip  au'ii!]  (jup  on),  \Juup  ulau'ngl]  or  \Juub 
ulaung  0  are  the  commonest  words. 

JUST  A-COME  [jisf  u-kau-m],  d!<fo. /An  A  near  chance;  a 
close  shave ;  almost  happsning.     (Very  com.) 

'Twas  jist  a-come  you  had-n  a-bia  to  late,  the  train  was  'pon  the 
very  point  o'  startln'.     Set  Too. 

Jist  a-a>me  he  had'n  a-brokt  'is  leg. 

JUST  NOW  [jis  nae-w],  fl<^7'.  Very  recently;  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Never  used  in  relation  to  the  future,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  and 
the  Northern  counties. 

Where's  your  master?  Here  about,  I  reckon,  for  I  zeed-n  just 
now.  This  is  the  expression  of  those  just  a  little  way  up  the  social 
ladder.  The  common  phrase  of  those  who  speak  pure  dialect  is 
by  now  [bi-naew]  (y.  ».). 


KADDLE  [kad-1],  v.  t.  To  loiter;  to  work  in  a  dilatory,  lazy 
way;  to  pretend  to  work. 

[Aay-v  tt-zee-d  dhii  1  dhee-t  buyd  kadieen  dhaenir  vur  u  vau'rtnait, 
zai  noanirt  tudh'ee,]  I  have  seen  you !  you  would  stay  loitering 
there  for  a  fortnight,  if  one  said  nothing  to  you. 

KAE  [kaeee,  kae'eez],  sb.    Cow,  cows. 

This  is  the  usual  pronunciation  in  the  West  or  Hill  Country.  The 
following  accounts  for  the  iue  of  Halliwell,  but  it  does  not  represent 
the  true  sound. 


KECKER,KECKERS[kek-urlji.  1.  The  dried  hollow  sUlk  of 
the  cow  parsnip,  or  Limperscrimp  (HtracHum  Sphondylium).  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  any  dried  hollow  stalks,  as  of  chervil, 
hemlock,  &c 
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3.  The  thioat ;  the  windpipe. 

lYaiir  1  tiip  aup  dhaaf — dhaat-1  wau'rsh  daewn  dhee  kek-ur  vairr 
dhee,]  here  I  tip  up  that  (»^  e.  drink) — that  will  wash  down  thy 
throat  for  thee.  This  is  a  frequent  saying  in  giving  cider,  after  a 
complaint  of  being  "  dry." 

KEDGE  [kaj],  sb.  A  boat's  anchor  j  the  small  grapnel  usually 
carried  in  boats. 

This  name  is  used  m  all  the  little  ports  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  anchor  belonging  to  a 
larger  vessel. 

KEECH  [kee-ch],  sb.  The  fat  from  the  intestines  of  slaughtered 
animals;  the  caul  or  omentum.  It  is  different  from  the  suet,  or 
kidney-fat,  which  is  xhe^ick  in  a  pig,  inasmuch  as  technically  the 
keuft  is  by  custom  part  of  the  offal,  and  is  sold  by  butchers  as  tallow. 
It  is  usually  rolled  up  while  warm  into  a  solid  lump,  hence  the 
appropriateness  of  the  following. 


Buckingham.  I  nonder 

That  such  a  ktak  citn,  with  his  veiy  bulk, 
T»ke  up  the  rays  o'  the  beoeficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth.— Zfoirv  VIIL,  I.  1. 
liter  on  Buckingham  speaks  of  Wolsey  as  "  This  butcher's  CUr,"  showing  that 
in  Shake«pc«re's  time  teecA,  or,"  ball  of  fnt,"  was  a  common  epithet  for  a  biScMer, 
or  aDT  ob«se  person.     Ste  alsa — Good  wife  Kiak,  the  butcher't  wile  (a  Hatty 
IV.,  II.  L}.     Id  this  sense  it  U  now  obsolete. 

KEEL-ALLEY  [kee-ul  aal  ee],  sb.    Bowling  alley. 

KEELS  pcee-ulz],  sb.    The  game  skittles,  called  also  [Aw'-w/s]. 
Mod.  Germ,  kfgd-spiel.     See  Cailes. 

KxvLES  (or  nine  pines).     Quilla.—  Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

All  the  Furies  are  at  a  game  call'd  nine-pins,  or  kiiU,  made  of  old  nsurers' 
bones,  and  their  souls  looking  on  with  delight,  and  belting  on  the  game  1 

Bat  JortsoH,  CMoridia,  Tht  Antintasjiu. 

KEEM  [keem],  sd.    The  scum  or  froth  which  rises  upon  cider 
when  it  begins  to  ferment  in  the  keeve. 

KEEMV   [kee'mee],   ad/.    Any  liquor  when  fermenting  and 
covered  with  a  whitish  creamy  scum  is  said  to  be  keemy. 

KEENDEST  [keen-dees], /Ar.    Any  keendesl  thing,  lit.  any  kin's 
thing,  anything  whatever,  any  kind  of  thing.     (Very  com.) 

There  I  was  a-lef  'thout  so  much  as  a  bit  of  a  stick :  I'd  a^^d  the 
wordle  vor  any  kundest  thing  a'most 
Tba  hu  DO  SCroil  ner  Docitjr,  no  vi 
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This  seems  to  be  the  old  form  kynnes,  with  the  very  common 
insertioQ  of  1/ after  a  liquid,  as  m  fine,  finder,  small,  smailder,tailder, 
temder,  varder,  scramder.  Sec 

Now  lisle  me  to  leme  :  ho  me  lere  cond^ 
What  fynna  concejll  :  ^t  >e  IcTng  had. 

LattglaHd,  Rieh.  Ihi  Rtd.  n.  t8. 
What  ^lus  thyng.     See  Sieafi  Index  ia  IHers  Plow.  p.  66a. 
And  i;]>en  he  made  hjrm  as  mery  among  {«  fre  ladyes, 
With  comlych  capiles,  and  alle  kyana  ioye.—Sir  Gawaine,  L  1885. 
>c  wone)  wilh-inne  cnumcd  ware 
Wyth  alle  iynne)  perre  \at  rao)t  repayre. 

SarJy  AUit.  Pemu,  Ptarl,  1027, 

KEEP  [keep,  kip],  v,  i.     i.  To  attend  regularly. 

Butcher  Clay  've  a  keep  Taan'un  market 's  twenty  year — /.  e.  he 
has  had  a  regular  stall  there. 

So  "  to  keep  your  church  "  is  to  be  a  regular  attendant. 

Nobody  can't  never  zay  nort  by  me  and  my  man,  we've  always  a 
ieept  our  chiux:h  and  a  paid  our  way,  and  a  brought  up  a  long  hard 
family. 

2.  To  watch  ;  to  guard  against ;  to  talce  heed  of. 

Boys  employed  to  drive  away  birds  from  seed  are  always  said  to 
"Meep  birds." 

How  is  it  your  Jim  has  not  been  at  school  this  week? 

Flaise,  sir,  he  bin  keefiin  o'  birds  for  Mr.  Vuz  (Furze),  'cause  he 
couldn  get  nobody  else.     See  Kickhaumer. 

Han  erere  this  prorcrbed  to  us  yonge. 
That  firsle  vertu  is  to  Ae/e  tonge. 

Ckaucir,  Troylus  and  Cryaydr,  Ex.  LlB.  Sec.  I,  344. 
KzeYHa—oiiema/ion. — PaUgrmie. 
)e  knowe  ^e  cost  of  Jiis  cace,  kepe  I  no  more 
To  leUe  yow  tene)  )ier-of  neuer  bot  trifel ; 

Sir  Gamaine,  1.  546. 

3.  To  maintain. 

Her's  a<onie  a  ^rt  hard  maaid,  and  her  auf  to  work;  tidn  a  bit 
likely  they  be  gwam  to  keep  her — 'tis  all  they  can  do  to  vind  mate 
vor  theirzuls. 

4.  To  attend  to ;  to  look  after.    As  in  to  teep  house,  hoaseHeeper, 
I  Jteeps  the  garden  and  the  road  and  that,  and  Jim,  he  do  keep 

the  cows  and  pigs. 

AJsoIwiK^ttt  >enoQnetittt  iqei'i/meinmyseknea  haue  ij  nohSes. 

1410.      lyui  of  Sir  R.  SaliBoyn.     Fifty  Earliat  fVUlt,  p.  54/a. 
Also  y  beqnethe  to  Clemens,  the  woman  that  Jkifia  me,  a  gowne  of  muster- 
devylen.     1434.     mU  of  Margaret  Assheemie.     Fifty  EarlUsI  mils,  p.  97/3. 
AU  the  whUe  we  were  with  them  ieeptng  the  sheep,     i  Sam,  xxv,  16. 
KEEP  pceepl  si.    i.  Food  for  man  or  beast;  fodder;  pasture. 
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That's  a  rare  piece  o'  ktep,  up  there  in  the  four  acre  mead. 

Thick  'oss  '11  grow  a  hand  higher  in  your  ktep. 

I  never  didn  know  keep  so  short,  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

To  be  let,  live  acres  prime  couple  ketp.  — Local  Advertisement. 

Couple  keep  is  early  spring  grass  good  enough  for  "  couples  "- 
'.  e.  ewes  with  their  lambs. 
Thick  boy  idn  worth  his  keep,  let  'lone  his  wages. 


3.  Maintenance. 

In  speaking  of  able-bodied  paupers,  it  is  very  usual  to  hear 
guardians  remark,  he  'on't  cost  the  parish  nothin,  'cause  can  make 
n  sar  his  keep. 

KEEP  COMPANY  [keep  kau-mpmee],/Ar.  To  have  a  beau, 
or  sweetheart,  but  not  always  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  shame  in  both  sexes  not  to  have  either  a 
"  young  woman  "  or  a  "  young  man."  Hence  the  stories  of  servant- 
girls  (probably  from  the  country)  paying  soldiers  to  walk  with  them. 

Well,  Heniy,  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  Not  as  I  know  by. 
What,  are  you  not  courting  Mary  Snow  ?  Oh,  we  understands  one 
t'other,  we  be  only  keeping  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  "keep  company"  often  implies  an  actual 
engagement  to  marry. 

KEEP£D  [kee-pud  u-kee-pud],  /.  t.  and  p.  part,  of  to  keep. 
(Always.)  JCipfis  unknown  ;  the  only  other  form  is  lieep,  kee-p\t, 
u-keep"].    The  former  is  intrans,,  the  latter  trans. 

Tidn  not  a  bit  o'  good :  I've  &rkeepkd  on  gin  I  be  a-tired,  and 
he  don't  take  no  notice. 

Her've  always  a.-keept  herzul  'spcctable, 

SawnfDge  alway  the  encres  of  his  wynnyng. 
He  wolde  the  see  were  kefud  for  enything 
Betwixe  Middulbui^h  and  Orewelle. 

CAaueer,  Freltgue,  1.  275. 

KEEPERING  [kee-pureen],  sb.  The  ait  or  business  of  a 
gamekeeper.     (Very  com.) 

I'd  zoonder  by  half  have  thick  there  boy  about  kuperin  'an  thick 
there  Sam,  hot  I'd  a-got  here.     Dec  10,  1886. 

KEEPING  [kee-peen,  kip-een].  In  the/Ar.  to  keeping,  (.  e.  for 
maintenance. 

No,  I  vinds  'tis  cheaper  vor  to  hire  when  I  do  want ;  don't  pay 
me  vor  to  keep  a  'oss,  he  do  cost  to  much  to  keepin, 

KEEP  ON  [keep  aun],  v.  i.    To  scold  continuously. 
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Come,  missus,  do  'ee  lefs  have  a  little  bit  o'  paice,  you  do  ktep 
en  from  Monday  momin'  to  Zaduiday  night. 

They  on't  do  it  a  bit  better  for  keepin  on  so.     (Very  com.) 

KEEVK  [kec'v],  j.  A  vat  used  in  cider-making,  and  in  brewing. 
As  soon  as  the  juice  runs  frocn  the  press  it  is  put  into  the  keeve, 
and  left  there  usually  for  twenty-four  houi^,  until  fermentation  has 
set  in.  In  brewing  the  word  is  also  applied  to  the  mash  itself; 
after  "  mashing  "  it  is  usual  to  cover  up  the  vat  and  to  leave  the  malt 
to  soak  for  some  time.  This  is  called  "setting  the  kceoe"  [zilfeen 
dhu  ktcv\.  Many  old  brewers  make  with  their  iinger  on  the  malt 
the  figures  of  "two  hearts  and  a  criss  cross,"  as  they  say,  vor  to 
keep  off  the  pixies,  while  he  (the  k<eve)  do  steevy. 

Fr.  COVB  i  An  open  tub :  a  fat  or  viL—Colgravt. 
Fatte  a.  vessell— ^wrenf, — Palstave. 


KEFTY  [kaef'tee],  adj.     Awkward  ;  clumsy. 

Lat-n  uloa'un,  au"l  dhuumz  I  wuy,  dhee  urt  su  kaefttf-z  u  kaew' 
an'leen  u  muus-kut,]  leave  it  alone,  all  thumbs  I  why,  thee  art  as 
clumsy  as  a  cow  handling  a  musket,     (Very  common  saying.) 

Can  this  be  a  contraction  of  kay-fote  —  kay-foety  9 


KEFTY-HANDED  [kaeftee-an-dud],  adj.  The  only  term  in 
use.     I^eft-handed  is/«* — seldom  heard. 

I  never  took  no  notice  avore,  how  that  BiU  Cross  was  kefty-haitdei. 

KELP  [kuulp],  ib.  Sea-weed.  (Always  so  called.)  After  a 
storm  great  quantities  are  often  washed  ashore ;  this  is  gathered 
up  and  used  for  manure. 

Tis  stinking  stuff,  but  that  there  kelp's  good  dressin,  arter  'tis 
a-ratted  (rotten). 

KELTER  [kael-tur],  sb.    Wherewith ;  money. 
I'd  have  em  vast  enough,  nif  only  I'd  a  got  the  MUr. 
KEMMICK.  [kemik],  sb.     i.  A  flax  field.    This  is  rather  a 
common  name  of  a  field. 

3.  A  weed  with  strong  tangled  roots.  Rest-harrow — Ononis 
arvensis.    (Rare.) 

Ptuiedmmm,  commocc.     Gotuna,  cammuc 

tfrigAfi  Vocabidarin,  300/17,  416/9. 

KEMP  [kem-p],  sb.  Short,  coarse  white  hairs,  often  found 
mixed  with  portions  of  the  fleece.    See  Skemp. 
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KEMPY  [kem'pee],  adj.  Applied  to  wool  having  the  short,  coarse 
.white  hairs  which  are  found  in  the  wool  of  mountain  sheep,  or  of 
others  which  have  been  badly  fed  in  the  winter. 

KERF  [kuurf],  sb.  A  cutting  or  notch.  The  slit  made  by  a 
saw,  called  usually  a  \ziz:kuurf\  e^v-kerf.  A  shallow  groove  is 
often  called  a  kerf.    See  Quirk. 

A.Sai.  tyrf.     O,  Frisian,  itrf,  iiuimrat — StralmanH. 
Bolde  ....  )>eo  her  (of  Absolom)  |ie  me  itrf  of — uor  two  hundred  sides  of 
■eolure.  Ancrm  Riuile,  p.  39S. 

"Ktpe  fe  cosyn,"  quolh  fre  kyng,  ")iat  ^ou^on  fytfittXt, 
&  if  ^u  rede;  hym  ijit,  redly  I  trowe, 
Jot  tnu  schal  byden  pe  bur  {nt  be  schal  bede  sfler." 

Sir  Gaaiayiu,  1.  372, 
KERN  [kuum],  v.  t.     i.  To  curdle  or  turn  sour. 
This  here  thunder  weather's  terlile  bad  about  kerning  the  milk, 
nobody  can't  help  o'  it. 

3.  To  boil  slowly;  to  simmer. 

KERN  [kee'um],  v.  i.  To  fill  up  with  seed;  to  form  seed — 
saidofrairn;  to  kernel. 

[Dhu  wai't-s  wuul  xi-kee-um  dee  yuur,]  the  wheat  is  well  kerned 
this  year.     (Usual  phrase.) 

Kerning  time  {ke^umeen  tuym}.  The  time  when  the  blossom 
sets  and  the  grain  is  forming  in  the  ear. 

[K^od-n  spak  noa  kraap',  twuz  jish  wadh'ur  au'l  driie  keeurneen 
tuym,]  could  not  expect  a  crop,  it  was  such  weather  all  through 
kerning  time. 

Bote  yf  >o  led  l>at  lowen  i>  '  in  ))e  sloh  sCerne, 

Sbol  neuere  spir  springen  yp  '  ne  spik  on  sirawe  eume. 

Fieri  Plmotnan,  cxiii.  180. 
The  thredde  time,  tho  grene  com  in  aomer  shold«  eumt. 
To  foule  wormes  muchedel  ihe  ercs  gonne  tume. 
Rai.  ofGha.  (ed  Meame,  p.  490),  quoted  by  Skeat,  notes  to  P.  P.,  p.  870, 
To  KyaHBLLE  :  granare,  granen,  graneicert  incAealium. 

CaihoUcum  Aug, 

3,  Applied  to  a  horse  getting  into  condition ;  to  harden. 
I  heard  it  said  of  a  young  horse,  "Let'n  bide  a  twd-month,  gin 
he's  a.-kemed  up — you  'ont  kiiow  un."    (Com.) 

KERNED  [kuur-nd],  adj.    Salted— applied  to  meat. 
That'll  be  a  beautiful  bit  when  he's  well  a  kerned — not  to  zait. 

Comp.  CORNEI^BEEF. 

KERNEL  [kuur-nl],  j'^.  i.  Any  hardened  gland  or  swelling; 
a  knot  under  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Kernek  are  veiy  frequent  with  some  individuals,  and  are  often 
painfuL 
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KVRHEL,  oi  Icnobbe  yn  a  beeste,  or  manajs  flesche  (knoble,  s.).  Gramdum, 
gUaduta.  Premf.  Farv. 

KvRNEU,  or  knobbe  in  Ihe  necke  or  otherwhere— ^am/w. 
Waxyng  Kybhels— fi^obi^,  glanders. — Palignait,  pp.  336,  zS6. 

a  flesh]'  substaace  filled  with  pores,  and  growing  between 

Cotp-ave, 

i.  A  grain  of  com  is  often  so  called. 

Speaking  of  a.  sample  of  wheat,  it  is  usual  to  say,  "Tis  small 
in  the  kernel" — i  e.  the  grains  are  small.  This  is  probably  the 
original  meaning. 

Kymd  of  frqte.     Granum,  grandlutit. — FtviHp.  Farv. 


Take  and  let  the  boy  have  a  little  bit  o'  peace ;  what's  the  good 
o'  keeping  on  kerpin  about  it? 


KERPY  [kuur-pee],  v.  i.    To  carp ;  to  grumble ;  to  nag. 
I  be  very  zoiry  for  Mr.  .  .  .  ,  he's  a  good  sort  of  a  man  enough  ; 
but  her,  her  don't  do  nort  but  ballirag  and  kerpy  all  the  day  long. 

KERRY  [kuuT'ee],  si.  A  kind  of  wagon  used  for  harvesting 
or  carrying  straw.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  body  it  has  only  rails 
at  the  sides,  and  "lades"  at  the  ends.    See  CuRRV. 

KERRY-MERRY  [kuur-ee-muur-ee],  sb.  A  small,  low,  narrow 
dray  for  drawing  casks. 

KERS  [knurs],  si.    Cress. 

Tb  gettin'  time  to  zow  zome  mustard-n  kers. 

Craco,V.eit^ — Wrights  Veeabtdaries,  135^ 

Of  panunoun  ne  sette  he  nat  a  liers. 
For  he  wai  helyd  of  his  maledy« ; 

Ckaucir,  Mule's  Tale,  568. 

KERSEN  [kiir-sn,  kuur'sn],  v.  t.    To  christen.     (Always.) 
They  always  calls'n  Jack  or  Jan,  but  tidn  his  name  by  rights, 
vor  I  do  know  eens  he  was  3.-kersen<i  Urchct  (Richard). 

Otci  the  Tbames,  at  a  low  watei-mark  : 

Vore  cLlhei  London,  ay,  or  Kingston-bridge, 

I  doubt,  were  kursin'd.—Bm  Jmion,  Tale  of  a  Tut,  I.  ii. 

Scriim.  Vaith,  I  cannot  tell, 
If  men  were  AjT-jinVor  no:  but  mre  he  had 
A  tyrsin  name,  that  he  left  me,  Diogenes. — R,  IV.  ii. 

KERSEY  [kiz-ce],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  cloth.  Twilled,  or  woven 
so  as  to  show  the  threads  in  diagonal  lines  or  ribs. 
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ilCis-ee  blangkuts  waeurz  duub-l  su  lau-ng-z  plaayn  wai-vud,] 
kersey  blankets  wear  twice  as  long  as  plain-wove, 

2.  si.     Often  used  for  a  coarse  twilled  woollen  cloth. 
A  piece  o'  blue  [Ais«]  kersey  vor  a  guit-coat's  doth — /*  e.  with 
which  to  make  a  great-coat. 

By  this  white  glove  (how  white  the  hand,  God  knowi) 
Henceronh  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  i^iey  noes  I — Lev/s  Laieur  Lest,  V.  ii. 

KERSEY-WOVE  [kizeewai-vud],  adj.     Woven  with  a  twill  in 

distinction  from  [plaayn-wai'vud]  plain-wove.     A  kerseymere  cloth 

is  certainly  a  twilled  cloth,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  "a  corrupt  form 

of  Cassimere  "  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  Prof.  Skeat  and  the  savants. 

Kersav — •:m/y. — Palsgrave. 

Kkbsik — carii^,  craiau. — Celgravc  (Sherwood). 

KERSLINS  [kuur'sleenz],  sb.  Small  wild  plums;  bullace. 
Called  also  krislings  or  christlings. 

KERSNING  VAULT  [kiirsneen  vau-lt],  sb.  Font  in  a  church. 
At  Minehead,  April  23,  1833,  the  woman  who  had  the  key  of  the 
church  said,  twice, 

[Baeun  ce  gwain  tu  Ifeok  tu  dh'oa'l  k&rsneen  vau'lt r\  are  yon 
not  going  to  look  at  the  old  font } 

KERSTIN  [kiirsteen].     Christian.     (Always.) 
A  boy  at  the  Wellington  Sunday  School  said,  "  Pkse,  sir,  Mr. 
....  zess  I  mus'n  zay  '  Our  Father,'  'cause  I  bain't  a  kerstin." 

Ktrstyonb,  or  Crystyone,  proper  name  [UrsSiaiu,  K.  kyrilyan,  or  irystum, 
S.).     Christina.  Frump.  Parv. 

KESSEN  [kaes'n].  Christian.  This  pronunciation  is  becoming 
rare. 

Thee  wnt  ha'  a  Hy  to  enny  Kessen  Soul.— £«.  Seeld.  1.  23a. 

KESTER  [kes-tur].     Christopher.     (Common.) 

KETCH  [kaech],  v.  t.  To  catch.  Always  so  pronounced.  [P.  t 
kaedfif;  p.  p.  u-kae£h(t.'\    See  W.  S.  Gram,  on  weak  verbs,  p.  46. 

KETTLE  OF  FISH  [kifl  u  vee-sh],  sS.    Disturbance ;  uproar. 
Nif  maister  should  come  to  know  it,  'twill  be  a  pretty  iMie  of 
Jish,  and  no  mistake. 

KEW  [kfco],  si.    The  heel-iron  of  a  boot 

Th'  old  Jim  Hill's  a  capical  shoemaker,  but  he  don't  bethink 
to  charge — he  ax  me  vourteenpence  on'y  for  a  pair  o'  kews  and 
nailii^  a  pair  o'  half  bats.     Called  also  cute,  skute.    See  Cue. 

KEX  [kaeks],  si.  Dried  hollow  stalks  of  certain  plants,  especially 
cow-parsnip.     See  Kecker. 
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nbnnne,  or  drye  B'eed  (bunneof  dry  wed,  H.).     Calamut. 

J'rBntf.  Pan/, 

ir  borres— ftijwc, — Pahgravt. 
And  AS  glovande  glcdes  '  gladieth  noujle  Jiis  werkmen, 
tat  woreben  &  waken  ■  in  wyntres  nijtes, 
As  doth  a  kix  or  a  candel  *  ^t  cau;ie  haih  fjrre  &  blaseth. 

Fieri  Pl<fmmait,  XVII.  ai?. 
and  nothing  teems, 
But  hateftil  docks,  rough  thistles,  iectsia,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. — Utnry  V.,  V.  ii. 
KEY[kai'],jA    i.  A  spanner  or  screw  wrench.   This  has  its  place 
on  every  sull,  by  which  the  screws  to  reguUte  and  adjust    the 
several  parts,  are  turned.     Any  common  screw  spanner  is  called 
a  key.     Our  pronunciation  of  key  is  the  old  form,  and  the  lit.  in 
this  case  again  the  modern  comiption. 
Ang.-Sai.     Clauis.     C(Eg. 

Hic  ilauis.     A"  kay. 
Hie  claviger,  a  ^lyberere. 

IVriglWt  Vxab.  667/38,  684/9. 

r.  622. 

Such  dsyot^  hath  in  it  to  walk  and  pleye, 
That  he  wolde  no  wight  sulfre  here  the  itye. 

Chauter,  Marchaundti  Tale,  1.  799. 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

'  ■  !3  all  within.     Deliver  me  the  iiy. 

Merchant  of  Vtnici,  II.  vii. 

2.  This  word  is  used  figuratively  in  the  dialect  as  well  as  in  lit. 
Eng.,  and  usually  means  the  crowning-point,  or  best  part. 

I  do  not  like  that  window  at  all. 

Not  like  thick  winder  !  why,  I  zim  he's  the  very  kay  o'  the  work. 

3.  Tech.  In  plastering,  the  mortar  which,  passing  between  the 
laths,  spreads  on  the  other  side ;  the  holding  mortar  at  the  back 
of  the  laths  is  called  the  key. 

No  odds  how  much  hair's  in  it,  he  'ont  bide  if  there  id'n  a  good 
key — i.  e.  the  ceiling  will  not  stay  up.     See  Locks  aiid  Kevs. 

KIBBLE  [kib'l,  kiib'l],  v.  t.  To  bruise  or  partly  grind  com  or 
beans ;  to  crack  the  com,  so  as  to  break  the  "  hud." 

KIBBLER  [kiib'lur],  sb.  A  machine  or  mill  for  bruising  com 
or  beans. 

KIBBY-HEELS  [kib-ee  ee-uh],  sb.    Chapped  heels— of  horses. 

C'Mbj,  kybe.— Wn/A/'j  Voeab.  586/15. 

MULASn :  one  that  hath  kiiU-hedi.—Cfftgravt.     See  also  KlBE,  Sherwomi. 

KVBK  on  the  heels :  Mule.— Palsgrave. 
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KICK  [kik-],  \nphr.  to  kick  the  leg;  to  ask  or  beg  for  a  treat. 

If  a  stranger  comes  into  a  field  and  asks  any  questions,  it  is  very 
general  for  the  labourers  to  say  to  one  or  other  of  their  fellows, 
"Jim,  go  and  kick  his  leg,"  upon  which  Jim  goes  and  says  they 
would  much  like  to  drink  his  honour's  health. 

KICK-HAMMER  [kik-aara-ur],  sb.     A  stammerer. 

Pay  thee  for  thy  day's  work  !  Purty  fuller  to  keep  the  birds, 
vast  asleep  in  under  the  hedge  1  Ees  I  I'll  pay  thee,  wai  zixpea'orth 
o'  strap  oil,  you  young  hick-hammer  son  of  a  bitch  ! 

Also  a  scornful  epithet  for  a  bumptious  litde  upstart. 

KICK-HAMMERY  [kik-aamuree],  v.  i.    To  stammer  or  stutter. 

[Woy-s-n  spai'k  aewc,  neet  buyd  dhae^ur  kik-aatrfureen — haut 
ae'ulth  dhu  bwuuy  ?]  why  don't  you  speak  out,  not  stay  stammering 
there — what  is  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? 

KICKING  ABOUT  [kik-een  ubae-wt], //jr.  Lying  about;  out 
of  place ;  neglected. 

Bill's  the  slammickins  fuller  ever  I  corned  across,  sure  to  vind 
he's  things  kiekin'  about  all  over  the  place.  Quite  different  in 
meaning  to  "  knocking  about." 

KICKLE  [kik-1],  adj.      Fickle;  wavering;  unstable. 
Joe  idn  a  bad  sort  o'  fuller  like,  but  you  never  can't  be  safe  o' 
un,  he's  so  kiekU's  the  wind. 

KID  [kid],  sb.  The  seed-pod  of  any  plant,  especially  of  pease, 
beans,  vetches,  &c.     Same  as  Cod  i. 

[Dhur-zu  plaintee  u  kids^hnA  laur!  dhai  bee  moo'ur-n  aaf  oa-m 
aim-tee,]  there  are  plenty  of  pods,  but  unfortunately  more  than  half 
of  them  are  empty. 

KIDDLE  [kid'l],  v.  i.  and  adj.  Same  as  Kaddle  {q,  v.).  Often 
used  together,  kiddU-\i3.AA\t,  to  dawdle. 

'Twas  a  purty  kiddle-kaAAXG  concam  way  they  two  old  fullers, 
they  widn  a-finish  by  this  time  nif  I'd  a  let  em  alone. 

KIDDY  [kid-ee],  v.  i.     To  form  pods. 

[Neef  dhai-d  veeulee  su  wuul-z  dhai  du  kidee,  twiid  bee  u 
kaap'ikul  soaurt  u  pai'z,]  if  they  would  become  full  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pods,  it  would  be  an  excellent  kind  of  peas. 

KIDLEY-WINK  [kidlee-wingk],  sb.  A  low  cider  or  beer  shop, 
where  drink  is  sold  on  the  sly  without  a  license.  See  GuCKoo 
Shop. 

KIDNEY-WEED  [kid'nee  weed].      Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

KILL  [kecTil],  sb.  Kiln.  (Always  so  pronounced,  «  is  never 
heard.)    As  a  lime-ii^ff,  rtiaXi-kill,  ^//Alried. 
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Vitrinaiorium,  a  VyWe.—  lVtiglii' 1  Vocai.  610/17. 
Calcaria  fomaz,  Pliiiio,  invoo,     A  lime  lirth. — Notaiiulator  (quoted  by  Nares). 
KvLL  for  malte. — Pahgrmit. 
A  Kill,  Kilns,  or  li 

KILL  [kee'ul],  v.  Said  of  any  substance  or  material  which 
destroys  another,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  as  in  "that  purple 
quite  kith  the  pink." 

[Toa'n diie'  tu  puut  noa duur't  lau'ng  wai  dhu  zan',  uuls  t-1  keeul 
dhu  luytn,  uu  spwuuyul  dhu  maur'tur,]  it  will  not  do  to  put  soil 
along  with  the  sand;  if  you  do,  it  will  kill  the  lime  and  spoil 
the  mortar.     Water  kilUk  virc. 

KILL-COW  [keeul-kaew],  adj.    Serious ;  imporUnt. 

They  zaid  how  that  all  the  house  was  a  burned  down,  but  twadn 
no  such  kill-cow  job  arter  all ;  the  vire  never  come  to  none  of  the 
best  rooms  like.  This  expression  is  very  common,  and  is  sometimes 
changed  to  kill-crow. 

KILL-DUST  [keeul  dUs],  sb.  Kiln-dust ;  the  chafings  of  malt 
which  fall  down  through  the  floor  of  the  kiln  and  are  caught 
beneath.     See  Malt-combs. 

KIN  [kecr],  sb.  Kindred;  next  kin  [Hack's  kcen'\.  adv.  Very 
nearly;  all  but     (Very  com.) 

[Uel  dh-oa'l  Joa'  Eod!  poa!  dhu  poaair  oa4  fuut"ur-z  naeks 
keen  tufc  u  fto'l,]  who !  old  Joe  Wood !  pooh  !  the  poor  old  fellow 
is  almost  an  idiot. 

[Twuz  aunkaum'un  nee'ur  sheeuv,  dhu  weeuiz  dild'  tiich 
luyk;  dhae'ur!  twuz  naeks  Ixen  tu^  u  riglur  smaar'sh,]  it  was  (an) 
uncommonly  near  shave,  the  wheels  were  touching ;  indeed,  it  was 
all  but  a  regular  smash. 

KINDLY  [keen-dlee  keenlee],  v.  i.  To  whelp ;  to  bring  forth 
young.  Applied  to  bitches,  rabbits,  and  to  any  small  animals  which 
produce  several  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

Her'll  kinly  'vore  morning,  I  count. 

HuldeS  ever  ower  lieone  in  on  wiCinoen,  leste  f>e  utlre  uondonge  huiidlU  ^ 
iure.  Ancnii  Rnvle,  p.  1 94. 

To  much  felreolac  kundlS  hire  oftt.—Jiiii.  p.  386. 

Kvhled,  or  iyndclyd  in  forthe  bryngyrge  of  yonge  beestys. 
{KynJtlid  in  Lryiigforthe  of  bestys,  K,)     Felalus.— Piomp.  Pai-J. 

I  fyndyH,  as  a  she  hare  or  cony  dolhc  whan  they  bring  forthe  yonge.  Ji  fays 
its  fttis.  Paligrca/i. 

I  kyndlts,  and  jhu  carsede 
iVydif,  Work!,  p.  a. 
D    D 
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KINDLY  [kiynlee],  adj.  i.  Improving;  thriving.  Said  of 
cattle. 

Oncommon  kindly  lot  oi  beast.    Her  d'anl  kindly  like  (handles). 
They  sheep  be  poor,  but  they  baint  a  very  onkindty  lookin'  lot. 

a.  Hearty;  well  (of  person). 

Motnin',  Mr.  Baker,  how  be  you?  and  how's  missus?  Kindly, 
thankee ;  how's  yourzul  ? 

KING-BOW  [king-boa-],  adj-     Akimbo. 
Did  ee  zee  the  old  Jan  Bale's  son — idn  he  a  purty  fuller  then  ? 
There  a  was,  a  dress'd  up  so  fine's  my  lord,  wi'  his  two  arms  king- 
tew  fashion,  same's  any  gin'lman. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  "  the 
arms  akimbo."  Some  say  it  means  the  hands  placed  on  the  hips 
with  the  elbows  turned  out,  while  others  maintain  that  the  arms  are 
folded  across  the  breast     I  incline  to  the  former. 

Kkmboll,  silh  amu  set  on  kemboll.    La  brat  caurba  ta  ante. 

To  set  his  bands  a  kemboB.     Mdtrt  Its  maim  tn  arcade  sur  la  cetta. 

Col  grave  (Sherwood). 

KING  CHARLES'S  DAY.  The  29th  May,  aniversary  of  the 
Restoration.    &e  Oak-apple-day. 

KING-CUP  [keng--kuup],  sb.  i.  Marsh  marigold.  The  usual 
name,  Caltha  paluUris. 

2.  The  Trolliits  Europaus. 

KINGDOM  COME  [keng-dum  Icaum], ri.  Domesday;  the  day 
of  judgment. 

There,  I'll  warn  thick  jobTl  last  'gin  Mt^dom  comt. 

Also  applied  to  the  state  of  the  dead. 

Her's  a  go  to  kingdom  come;  what  I  did'n  ee  know  her  was 
dead? 

KING-GUTTER  [keng-guad*r],  sb.  The  principal  drain  in 
draining  a  field.      See  Carriage-OUTTEB. 

KINK  [kingk],  sb.  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  chain  which  prevents 
its  coming  straight  or  running  through  a  block.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  the  twists  or  bends  of  a  wire  which  will  not  strain  out 
straight 

KINK  UP  [kingk  aup],  v.  i.  To  become  twisted,  when  applied 
to  a  rope,  or  to  have  the  links  displaced  when  applied  to  a  chain. 

Stop!  don'ee  zee  he's  all  a,kinkt  upi  he  'on't  go  drough  the 
block  lig  that 

KIP  [klip],  sb.  I.  The  box  or  frame  in  which  minerals  are  drawn 
up  from  mines,  and  in  which  miners  descend,  &c  Called  a  skip  in 
northern  counties. 
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2.  si,  A  half-tanned  hide  or  sheep-skin  in  the  process  of 
tanning. 

Xy/^otlaxahe  a  farre, — Pahgrirve. 

KIRCHER  [kimr-chur],  sb.  i.  The  membranous  layer  of  fat 
which  surrounds  the  "inward"  of  animals.  Same  as  the  keeeh. 
Halliwell  is  wrong ;  the  midrilf  is  never  called  the  kirehtr. 

2.  The  caul  of  any  animal.     Amnion. 

KISSES  [kees-ez],  jA    Sweets. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  "drops"  and  other  abominations 
called  kisses,  but  usually  the  ii'ss  is  the  sweet  which  is  found 
wrapped  inside  the  motto  of  a  cracker  or  "cossaque." 

KISSING-CRUST  [kees-een  kuurst],  sfi.  The  soft  part  of  the 
outside  of  a  loaf.  The  part  which  in  baking  has  touched  the  next 
loaC 

KISSIMG-GATE  [kees'een  gee-ut],  si.  A  particular  form  of 
gate  for  footpaths.  It  is  only  made  to  open  far  enough  for  one 
person  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  by  that  means  two  companions  are 
brought  fece  to  face  across  the  gate — hence  the  name, 

KISS  IN  THE  RING  [kees--n  dhu  ring],  si.  A  game  which  is 
very  popular  among  the  vill^e  lads  and  lasses.  It  is  played  like 
"  drop  the  handkerchief,"  with  the  addition  that  the  person  behind 
whom  the  handkerchief  is  dropped  is  entitled  to  kiss  the  person 
who  dropped  it,  if  he  or  she  can  catch  him  or  her,  before  the  person 
can  get  round  the  ring  to  the  vacant  place.  Of  course  when  a  girl 
drops  it  she  selects  a  favoured  swain,  and  the  chase  is  severe  up  to 
a  point,  but  when  a  girl  is  the  pursuer,  there  often  is  a  kind  of 
donkey  race  lest  she  should  have  to  give  the  kiss,  which  the  lad 
takes  no  pains  to  avoid.  The  game  often  degenerates  into  a 
questionable  romp. 

KISS-ME-QUICK  [kee-s-mee-kwik],  si.  The  pansy  or  heart's- 
ease.     I'he  wild  variety. 

KIT  [keet],  si.    Family ;  brood ;  lot ;  large  quantity. 

I  don't  look  arter  the  lothersj  but  Jenny's  a  nice  maid,  her's 
worth  all  the  wole  iil,  put  'em  alt  in  a  bag  and  shake  'em  all  up 
together.     ITiis  latter  is  a  very  common  saying. 

There  was  a  iit  o'  volks  to  market. 

[Haut  d-ee  aak's  vur  yur  vaewuls,  miis'ez?  Vaa'wur-n  ziks  u 
kuup'l.  Wuul  1  bud  haut-1  ee  taek-  vur  dhu  woal  ieei  f]  what  do  you 
want  for  your  fowls,  mistress?  Four-and-six  a  couple.  Well,  but 
what  will  you  take  for  (he  entire  lot? 

Kir  [k^et].     I.   Christopher.     Kit   and    Kester  are    cquaUy 
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2.  sb.    A  small  fiddle,  as  a  cxowder's  kit. 

KITCH  [keech],  v.  To  congeal  (Very  com.) 
Why,  'tis  all  cold,  and  the  gravy's  proper  a.-kilckt. 
Oil  or  blood  when  congealed  is  said  Co  be  kitckt. 
The  frost  wadn  very  hard,  the  pond  was  only  just  a.-kitcht  over. 

KITCH  [keech],  sb.     Congealed  fat  or  wax.     Set  Keech. 

[Dhai  brau'th  waud-n  noa'un  u  yur  skeenvlUnl  soaurt,  dhaewt 
noa  paeth- een  urn.  Noa  I  Noa'ul  dhur  WU2  u  raeul  giod  keech 
U  faat  paun  um,  eens  k^od  u  puul  u  vaawur  paewn  stoa'un  paun 
um,]  those  broth  were  none  of  your  skin-tlint  sort,  without  any  pith 
in  them.  No !  no  1  there  was  a  real  good  cake  of  fat  upon  them, 
so  that  (one)  could  put  a  four-pound  stone  upon  them. 

KITCHEN  PHYSIC  [keech-een  filz-ik],  ib.     Food. 
Foor  soul !  her  don't  want  no  doctorin ;  'tis  kitchen  physic  her's  in 
want  o'. 

KITCHEN-PLAY  [keech-een  plaa?],  pkr.  A  very  common 
expression  during  games  of  cards,  when  one  of  the  party  holds  such 
cards  that  he  wins  without  any  skill. 

Why,  he'd  a  got  all  vower  aces  1 — rigler  kitchen  play  ! 

KITH  [keeth],  jA   Country;  native  land — used  always  with  kin. 

It  is  very  usual  to  say  of  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  He 
don't  care  for  kith,  kin,  hog,  dog,  nor  devil. 

[Ecs !  pooTir  maa-yd,  uur  du  vee'ul  loa-unlee  un  wee'sht  luyk,  su 
vaaruwai'vnimau'l  uri«'/-4-n  keen,]  yes!  poorgirl,  she  feels  lonely 
and  sad,  so  far  away  from  all  her  home  and  relations, 

A.S.  C^,  a  region,  or  country. 

He  [Heroi])  comomndid  son  ]aj  suld  be  glim, 
-.  If  {«i  mc^hl  ojerbe  ouer-Un. 
Bot  Godd  wald  not  Jiai  melt  liam  wit ; 
)»ai  ferd  al  sauf  into  |)[i[r  kylk. 

Cursor  Mnndi,  Viiii  of  l/u  Magi,  1.  171. 

KITTLE-BELLY  [kifl  buulee],  ib.    Big  belly. 

No !  no  !  I  must  have  somebody  a  little  bit  dapper-like,  not  a 
gurt  kitile-beify  like  he. 

No  doubt  the  word  is  kettle,  and  the  simile  applies  to  the  dish- 
kettle  (q.  v.). 

[U  AfVV  i»a/«i/ oa-uz  burd, au'l  ee-du  Ifcok  aa-dr-z  di  een-suyd,] 
a  big- bellied  whoreson,  all  he  cares  for  is  his  inside — /.  t.  eating  and 
drinking. — Dec  34,  18S1. 

KITTLE-PINS  [kifl-peenz],  sb.  Skittles— applied  to  the  pins 
and  not  to  the  game. 

I  bin  down  to  th'  old  Bob  Perry's  an'  a  bespokt  a  new  set  o' 
kittle-pim. 
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KITTLE-SMCCK  [kifl  smauk],  sb.  A  short  smocfc  reaching 
ODiy  to  the  waisC  'Ihe  long  smock  reaching  to  the  knees  is  never 
so-called.  The  kiltle-smork  is  worn  rather  by  the  artisan  class  than 
the  farm  labourer;  still  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the 
latter. 

KITTY  [keefee],  sb.    A  gathering ;  number  of  people. 
'1  here  was  a  purty  iitiy  o'm,  I  'sure  ee ;  I  'an't  a-zeed  zo  many 
vokes  to  Langvord  revel  nit's  longful  time. 

KITTY- BATS  [keefee  baats],  s6.  Short  leather  gaiters  covering 
the  instep,  but  reaching  little  above  the  ankle.  These  used  to  be 
much  worn  by  labouring  men,  but  are  never  seen  now  on  their  feet. 
Gentlemen  now  wear  them,  made  of  clothj  and  called  "  spats." 

KITTY-KEYS  [keefee  kaiz],  sb.  The  red  bunches  of  fruit  of 
the  quickbean.     Jyrus  Aucuparia. 

I  never  heard  it  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the  common  ash,  Fraxinus 
txahior,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  bunches  of  seeds  may  be  so 
called. 

KIVER  [kiv-ur],  v.  t.  To  cover.  Not  general  in  the  west,  but 
the  usual  pronun.  in  East  Somerset 

I  schal  dwelle  in  ihi  tabernacle  in  ti 
hilyng  o(  ihi  wengis. 

"  1  pray  the,"  quod  Ihe  Empeiour,  "  lei 

Thy 

KIVER  [kiv-ur],  rf.     Cover. 
Plase,  sir,  we  wants  a  new  kh-er  to  the  furnace. 
The  kiver  o'  the  bwoiler's  a-brokt. 

'Though  heard  frequently  in  this  district,  the  word  rather  belongs 
40  East  Somerset 

And  thou  hast  }□««  t( 

KNACK  [naa-k],  sb.     i.  Ability ;  dexterity. 

So  Jim  Green's  gwain  ageean.  Well,  he  'ant  a  got  the  knoik  o' 
getting  on,  and  keepin'  of  a  good  place ;  but  he  can  drow  up  his 
hand  so  well's  one  here  and  there. 

a.  See  Neck. 

KNACKER  [naak-ur].    A  worn-out  old  horse.    See  Dog-Horse. 

KNACKERS  [naak-urz].     Testicles. 

KNACK-ME-DOWN  [naak--mefrdaewn],  aJ/.  Strong— said  of 
drink. 
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I  calls  it  rare  trade,  'tis  proper  knack-me-dcwn  stufT,  'tis  mate, 
drink'n  clothes  I 

KNAP  [naap],  si.  Rising  ground ;  the  brov  of  a  hill ;  highest 
part  of  the  hill;  a  knoll. 

[Neef  dhur-z  u  zaugee  plaeus,  ytie  bee  saa'f  tu  vuyn  un  rai't 
pun  dhu  naap;'\  if  there  is  a  boggy  place,  you  are  certain  to  find 
it  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

We  zeed  the  carriage  so  zoon  as  ever  he  come  over  the  knaf 
o'  the  hill. 

1  always  do  zay  it,  there  idn  no  purtier  knap  no  place  than  'tis 
here  to  Foxydown, 


Hark  I  on  ^na^  of  yonder  hill. 
Some  sweet  shepherd  lun'es  his  quill. 
Broimii,  Shepherds  Pipt,  Eel.  I .  (quoted  by  Nares). 

The  KNAP  of  a  hill.     Cirnt,  eu,  coupcau  de  moiUagiu,  verruque. — SierwaaJ. 

KNAPPY  [naapee],  ad/.  Hilly ;  steep.  A  stesp  field  is  always 
either  a  nappy  field  or  a  cleepy  field. 

In  the  parish  of  Culmstock  are  two  fields  belonging  to  myself, 
called  in  the  tithe  commutation,  Nappy-Avr^Xi  and  Little  Nappy. 

KNAP-WEED  [naap-weed],  sb.  The  very  common  Ceniauna 
nigra. 

Ktteppt'toede  axi  herbe. — Palsgrave. 

KNATCH  [naach],  sb.    A  bundle— same  as  Knitch. 

KNAW  [nau'],  v.  t.  To  know.  (Very  com.  prontm. ;  always  so 
in  Devon.)  \_P.  tense  nau'd ;  p.  part,  u-nau^d.]  Knew  and  knoten 
are  quite  unknown. 

He  I  Call  he  a  gardener  I  why,  I've  a  voigot  more-n  ever  he 
knaw^d. 

Well,  I've  a-i«iii»'rf  jis  thing  avore  now. 


Thy  fadir  hasiow  tresond  here ! 

O  gentil  child  beo  Y  hunoi 

For  what  thyng  hast  me  y-slawe  ?  —  Wtirt-,  K.  Alh.,  1.  733. 

>e  beste  knyjl  of  is  hood  :  oueral  be  van  y-hrilde 
]>at  was  kritraitd  in  any  lond  :  for  to  do  dedes  liolde. 

Sir  Fcrumbras,  I.  IIJO, 

KNAW-NOR  r  [nau-noa-urt],  adj.  and  epithet.    Ignorant. 

"ridn  no  good  to  harky  to  a  gurt  knaw-nort  like  he. 
".  1  calls-n  the  highoran's,  knawnorfs  (ignorantest,  know-norlest) 
gurt  slatterpooch  in  all  the  parish. 
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KNAW-NOTHING  [nau--nutUh-een],  ib. 

There  idn  no  ignoranter  gurt  knaw-nothiiter  battle-bead  athin 
twenty  mild  o'  the  place. 

"  Twenty  mile  "  is  the  favourite  distance  for  comparisons. 

"  Gurt  knaw-nelhin' ,  holler-mouth,  he's  so  hignorant's  a  boss,"  is 
to  be  heard  every  day. 

KNEE-BOWED  [nee'-buuwd],  adj.  Said  of  com  after  much 
rain,  when  inclined  to  become  "laid." 

Thick  field  o'  wheat  looks  knee-bowed  like ;  nif  don't  hold  up 
soon,  he'll  go  lie  altogether. 

The  term  scarcely  implies  that  the  crop  is  completely  beaten 
down — this  is  "go  lie"  (q.  v.). 

KNEE-CAPS  [nee-kaaps],  sb.  i.  Pads  of  leather  and  clolh 
strapped  over  horses'  knees  lo  protect  them  from  injury  while 
exercising  or  travelling. 

3.  The  patellae ;  always  so-called,  never  knee-pan. 

KNEE-HAPS£d  [nee--aapsud],  adj.  Said  of  corn— same  as 
Knee-bowed. 

KNEELY  [nee-ulee],  v.  i    To  kneel.    (Always.) 
The  poor  maid's  most  a-worked  to  death ;  her  knees  be  that 
bad  way  scrubbin,  her  can't  kmdy  't-all  now. 

So  var)i  monye  of  )>i5  heyemen  '  in  chirclie  me  may  yse 
Kntly  10  God,  as  bii  wolde  '  a1  q-iic  to  him  lie. 

Rob.  efClou.,  Wilt,  the  Cmq.  1.  aSj. 

KNEE-NAPPED  [nee'-naap-ud],  adj.  Having  legs  bent  inwards 
at  the  knees ;  knock-kneed ;  implies  more  than  bandy,  but  in  the 
same  direction. 

[U  puurdee  fuulnir  ec'  I  nee-naap-ud,  waun  uy,  u  ae'ur  liip,  un 
u  ai'd  Hg  u  aewz  u-vuyur,]  a  pretty  fellow  he  1  knock-kneed,  one 
eye,  a  hare  lip,  and  a  head  like  a  house  on  tire  I 

KNEE-SICK  [nce--zik],  adj.  Said  of  grass  or  com  when  it 
does  not  stand  up  straight  before  the  scythe  or  sickle.  Called 
knee-bent  in  some  parts— same  as  Knee-bowed. 

"Tis  mortal  tough,  mid  zo  weli  cut  'ool.  Can't  cut  it  vitty  like, 
and  'tis  all  knu-sick. — ^June  zoth,  i88a.  Said  of  some  grass  being 
mown  for  hay. 

KNEESTRADS  [neestrad^],  sh.  Leathers  worn  by  thatchers 
on  their  knees,  because  their  work  always  obliges  them  to  kneel 
a  great  deal  upon  wet  reed. 

KNICK-KNACKERY  [nik-naak-uree],  sb.  Small  articles  of 
almost  any  kind,  such  as  would  be  found  at  a  fair,  including  sweets 
and  pastry.     (Very  com.) 
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[Dhurwaud'n  noanirt  dhaetiru  Doa*  vaalee  luy-k,  moo'eestoaut 
waz  nik'naakitree  un  ruuni'ij,]  there  was  nothing  there  of  any 
value,  most  of  the  ihings  were  knick-knackery  and  rubbish.  (Said 
of  a  sale  of  furniture,  Oct  1881.) 

KNICK.LE  [nikl],  v.  I.    To  tongle— often  applied  to  laid  corn. 

Can't  never  cut  it,  'tis  all  ^rknichUd  up  sa 

KNITCH  [neech],  sb.  A  bundle;  anything  kmt  or  bound 
together— as  a  knitch  o'  reed, 

Where's  your  box,  then  ?    Oh,  I  'an't  a-brought  home  only  a  few 
of  my  things  in  a  bit  of  a  knitch.     Low.  Germ,  knuche.     See  Nitch. 
A  Knvche  :  foirimlm,  &  cetera :  vbi  a.buidyii. — CalA.  Aug.^ 
lirst  gadere  ]e  togidre  the  lasris,  &  bynde  beat   togidre  in  kttycchis  lo  be 
breule  ;  but  gadre  je  the  whete  in  lo  my  berne. 

WycKfvert.  MaUhae  Xlll.  30. 
Tlie  foot'inea  ksst  in  inefuka  ofT  hay, 
Tq  make  liorsemen  a  redj  n-ay. 

Wibtr,  Richard  Coer  di  Lum,  L  2985. 

KNIVES  AND  FORKS  [naivz-n  vau-rks],  sb.  The  plant  Jenny 
Wren — Geranium  Roberttanum.     See  Lady's  Knives  and  Forks. 

KNOCKING  ABOUT  [naukeen  ubae-wt], /Ar.  Going  about. 
This  expression  is  now  quite  acclimatiEed  in  the  district  in  its 
ordinary  meanings.  It  is  evidently  imported,  as  the  verb  lo  knock 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  dialect. 

There  was  a  plenty  o'  beer  knoikin'  about. 

There's  a  store  knockiii  adoul,  how  that  we  bain't  gwain  to  liave 
no  fine  weather  gin  har'est. 

Ter'ble  sight  o'  volks  knockM  about. 

Squire  ....  bin  up  to  Liinnon  knockiii  about,  gin  he've  a  spen' 
ivery  varden  he've  a  got. 

KNOT  [naun],  sb.  i.  The  little  bed  of  flowers  so  common  in 
front  of  country  cottages. 

A  builder  said  to  me,  "The  houses  will  always  let  better  if 
there's  a  place  for  a  little  flower-Az/ff/  in  fronL 

The  people  always  talk  of  a  "  liltle  knot  of  flowers  avore  the 
door." 

Knot,  border,  and  atl 
Now  couer,  ye  ^tlX.  —  Tussfr,  aa/i*. 
When  OUT  sea-wallcd  garden,     .... 

Her  Tmit  trees  nil  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruinM, 
Her  kniils  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herhi 
Swarming  wilh  calerpillnriP— A'ti-Ax/rf//.,  III.  iv. 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  kiiols,  but  nature  boon, 
Pour'd  forth  proruse  on  dell,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Paradiii  Lest,  IV.  34I. 
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2.  [oaa-t,  caut-J-     Flower. 

Clover  whcD  in  flower  is  said  to  be  "all  id  vuU  inc/." 

3.  See  Norr.     KNOT-BULLOCK.     See  Nott-bullock. 

KNOT-GRASS  [naat--graa-s],  si.  The  genteel  name.  Same  as 
Man-tie,  Tacker-CKass.     Polygonum  aviculare. 

Lysandir.  Get  jroaeone,  ]vu  dwarf ; 
You  minimus,  of  hind^ing  inel-grais  made  j 
You  bead,  you  axoTii.~Midt.  Nights  Dream,  111.  ji. 

JCnol-gnus.    Herbt  notUt,  cmlideint,  hirbe  di  S.  IntWitiil,  nvueuie. — Shtrwooil. 

KNOT-HILLS  [naut-ee'ulz],  si.     Knobs  on  the  head. 

[D-ee  ilvur  zee  iSn-eebau'dee  wai  jish  naut-ee-uh  pun  liz  aid-E 
Mtistur  Kfeok'  t-Aewn'z  Moar?]  did  you  ever  see  any  one  with 
such  knobs  upon  his  head  as  Mr.  Cook  of  Hound's  Moor  7 

KNOTLINGS  [naa-tleeni],  sd.  The  small  intestines  of  the  pig, 
which  when  cleaned  are  looped  together  into  a  kind  of  plait  or 
knot,  and  are  then  fried.     See  Chitlings. 

KNOTTING  [naufeen],  sk  Called  also  Patent  Knoltmg,  a 
preparation  of  naphtha  used  by  painters  to  "  kill "  the  turpentine 
in  the  knots  of  fir  timber,  otherwise  the  natural  turpentine  would 
"kill"  the  paint,  and  so  every  knot  would  be  visible  in  the  finished 
work. 

KNOTTLE  [naati],  v.  t.    To  entangle. 

No  wonder  he  did'n  grow — the  mores  o'  un  was  all  a  knot/led 
up  to  a  rigler  wig.    Said  of  a  plant  turned  out  of  a  pot. 

Bootlaces.     Confined 


KNOW  BY,  V.  To  know  of.  This  use  is  heard  only  in  certain 
negarive  constructions — generally  to  know  anything  by  a  person 
means  against  him ;  but  in  reply  to  a  question,  such  as,  Are  there 
any  ducks  to  sell  about  here  ?  the  answer  would  be  [Neet-s  aay 
noa-  buy,1  not  that  I  know  of.    See  Bv,  5. 

KNOWLEDGV  [naulijee,  nau-lijee],  adj.  Cute;  sharp; 
knowing ;  deft.     (Very  com.) 

[Ee-K  u  naulijee  soaurt  uv  o  fuulur,]  he's  a  clever  sort  of  a 
chap.     There  idn  no  more  knohdgyer  bwoy'n  our  Jim,  no  place. 

KNUCKLED-DOWN  [nuuk-ld-daewn],  adj.  Applied  to  corn. 
Beaten  down ;  laid. 

KNUCKLE-DOWN  [nuuk-1-daewn],  v.i.  i.  To  submit;  to 
yield ;  to  eat  humble  pie. 

Nif  dis'n  want  to  lost  thy  place,  thee'ds  best  go  and  kimekle- 
dawn  to  once. 
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2.  Used  by  boys  in  playing  at  marbles — to  keep  the  fist  upon  the 
ground  when  "firing"  the  taw. 

Bill  I  I  'on't  have  it  1  I  cried  knuckle-down  'vore  thee's  lire. 

KNUCKLE-UNDER.  To  permit  another  to  have  the  whip- 
hand  ;  to  play  second  fiddle, 

I  told  her  'twad'n  no  good  vor  to  try  on  thick  there  game — 
'sthink  I  was  going  to  knuckle-under  to  her.  No,  I'd  zee  her 
d — d  fust,  there  1 " 

KNUCKLY  [nuukulee],  v.  i.  i.  Applied  to  the  stalks  of  com, 
&C.     To  become  crippled,  or  beaten  down. 

I  be  afeaid  that  there  whate  'ont  stan'  up  :  lookth  maain  knuckly, 
I  zim. 

3.  To  move  or  walk  in  a  shambling  or  halting  manner. 
Poor  old  fellow,  he  can't  hardly  knuckly  'long. 

Also  to  walk  or  run.  A  man  despatching  a  boy  on  an  errand 
would  say,  "  Look  sharp  and  knuekiy  'long." 

KONKER-TREE    [kaungkur-tree-].     See  Conkers. 

KRAKY  [krae'ukee],  v.  i.    To  croak ;  to  complain. 

[Uur-z  u  maa7n  krarukeen  oa'l  dhing — uur-1  kraeiikee  Sil 
lau'ng-z  liv'ur  uur  kn  git  dn'eebauxlee  vur  t-aa'rkee  tiie  uur,]  she's 
a  very  croaking  old  thing — she  will  croak  as  long  as  ever  she  can 
get  any  one  to  listen  to  her. 

KURCHY  [kuur-chee],  sb.    Curtsey. 

Come,  Patty,  make  your  kurcky  to  the  lady,  and  say  "  How  d'ye 
do,  ma'am  ?  "  party,  like  a  good  little  maid. 


LAB  [lab],  vb.  and  sh.  (Com.)  To  blab ;  to  let  out  secrets ; 
to  break  confidence;  a  person  who  makes  known  what  he  ought 
to  conceal. 

Be  sure  you  don't  zay  nort  about  it  to  he,  else  hell  sure  to  lab 
it  out  to  zomebody  or  'nother — he  never  can't  keep  nothin. 
I  'sure  you  he's  a  rigler,  proper  lab. 

Dntch  labben,  to  blab  or  gossip. 
Labbe,  or  he  that  con  not  kepyn  non  cocsel. — Preiapi.  Parv.  p.  281^ 


Chaucer,  AtUUr'i  Talt,  1.  333.     See  aJao  Tr.  and  Crj-styJe,  1.  251. 
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don't  ye  be  1  LiM  o'  tha  Tongue  Jr 

LACE  [lae'us],  v.  t.  To  flog  with  some  weapon,  as  a  strap  or  pliant 
cane.  The  word  would  not  be  used  to  imply  a  beating  with  fiats, 
stiff  stick,  or  cudgel.  The  idea  of  chastisement  or  correction  is 
implied  in  this  word.     A  mother  would  use  it  to  a  child. 

Let  me  zee  thee  do  it  agee-an  I  and  zee  nif  I  don't  lau  thy 
backside. 

I-ACK  [lajA],  V.  t.  To  be  in  need  of;  to  fall  short  of.  CThe 
most  usual  word,  especially  in  the  hill  district.) 

My  Tommy  was  vourteen  months  old,  lack  a  day  (all  but  a  day) 
when  my  man  was  a  brought  in  dead — a  vailed  off  a  hay-rick. 

I  count  you  do  lack  vor  ate  some  more  beef  an'  pudden  avore 
you'll  be  able  vor  t'  an'le  thick — r.  t.  to  handle  that  tool. 


LACKY  paak'ee],  v.  t.    To  be  wanting,  or  absent. 
Can  er  depend  'pon  ee,  eens  you  'on't  iacky  hon  the  time  do 
comei* 

Nir  tha  com'st  ithert  Roger  Hosegood,  tha  w 

LADE  [lae'ud],  v.  t.     i.  To  throw  any  liquid  from  one  place 
or  vessel  to  another  by  dipping  some  vessel  or  ladle  into  it. 

The  water  come  in  the  back  kitchen  so  vast  as  ever  we  could 
lade  it  out     (Always.) 

LadyR',  or  lay  water.     ValUo. — Pramp.  Parv. 

I  laade  water  with  a  scoop  Or  other  thTng  out  of  a  dytdie  or  pytte.     La^t  (his 
water  out  of  this  dylche.     This  boye  ladeth  in  water  a  pace. — Paitgrave,  p.  6oi. 

To  Lu>B  (or  draine)  a  river  with  pails,  Ac. 

Alsno  ase  hit  behoueji  olle  t>et  ssip  Ihtule  out  )>el  weter  ))el  alneway  ge)>  in. 
Ayeniile  a/ iHoiyt,  p.  178. 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-offshore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 
And  chides  the  Ma  that  sunders  him  from  thence. 
Saying — he'll  ladt  it  dry  to  ha™  his  way. — 3  Stnry  VI.  Ill,  ii, 

3.  To  load;^./.  [u-lacudud],  a-laded,  not  laden. 
[Naew  doa-n-ec  laeud  aup  dh-oa'l  aus  t-aevee,]  now  don't  toad 
up  the  old  horse  too  heavily. 
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And  they  laiUd  their  asaes  wilh  com  and  departed. ~-(7»(ivu  ilii.  26. 

LADE  [lae-ud],  sh.  i.  The  framework  or  ladder  which  is 
hooked  on  Co  Che  front  and  back  of  a  cart  or  wagon,  by  means 
of  which  straw,  hay,  faggots,  or  other  light  material  may  be  piled  up. 

You  can't  do  nort  about  car-rin'  o'  hay  with  thick  wagin,  'cause 
there  idn  no  lades  to  un. 

3.  That  parC  of  the  side  of  a  cart  or  wagon  which  projects 
outwards  from  the  side  over  the  wheel.  A  "  duog-butt "  usually 
has  no  lades — i.  e.  it  has  only  the  upright  sides. 

[l^oa'un  niiv'ur  dCie'  .vur  tu  lae'ud  dhik  dhae'ur  guurt  dhing  pun 
dhu  wag'een,  ee  ul  tae"ur  dhu  lariidz  oa  un  aul  tde  pees'ez,]  it 
will  never  do  to  load  that  great  thing  upon  the  wagon,  "  he  "  will 
"  tear  "  the  lades  of  it  all  to  pieces.  The  use  of  many  tech.  words 
becomes  confused— this  is  one — the  part  here  described  is  properly 
a  rave  (^.  v.). 

LADE  [lae-ud],  sb.  Person — used  depreciatingly  of  either  sex^ 
nearly  always  qualified  hy  puriy.     Pronun.  of  lad. 

Her's  a  purty  old  lade,  her  is,  and  no  mistake;  why,  herll  d — 
and  b —  like  any  drag-oon. 

He's  another  purty  lade,  let'n  alone  and  zay  nort,  he'll  put  in 
"bout  of  a  two  or  dree  bricks  an  hour.  Said  of  a  lazy,  drunken 
bricklayer.     Same  as  Blade  2. 

LADE-PAIL.     See  Late-PAIL. 

LADY  [lae'udee],  sb.  A  woman  who  can  afford  to  live  well 
without  work. 

Nif  I  was  so  well  OS's  you  be,  I  should  be  a  lady.  This  is  not 
to  be  confounded  wilh  a  "  real  lady  " — i.  e.  by  birth  and  education. 


LADY-BUG  tlae-udee-buug].  |   _.     ^^.^y,^ 
LADY-COW  riaeudee-kaewl.      lieiaayDU'a. 


LADY-COW  [laeudee-kaew]. 

LADY-DISH-WASH,  LADY-WASH-DISH,  LADY-DISHY- 
WASHY  [dee-sh-wau'rsh,  wau-rsh-dee-sh,  deeshee-wau'ishee].  The 
water-wagtail.     See  Dish-washer. 

LADY-RED-TAIL  [lae -udee-iSrd-UayuI],  s&.  The  Redstart 
{Phatikura  ruiidlld).  The  ordinary  name— called  also  Fiery-tail 
[vuyuree-taa'yul].     Redstart  unknown. 

LADY'S  CUSHION  [laeudeez  kuursheen],  sb.  Thrift.  This 
or  cushions  the  common  name — Armeria  vulgaris. 

LADY'S  EAR-DROPS  [lae'udeez  yuur-draaps],  sb.  The  common 
name  for  Fuschia. 
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LADY'S  FINGERS  paeudeez  ving-urz],  si.  i.  The  common 
Orchis — Orckis  masmla. 

a.  Common  foxglove — Digitalis  purpurea.  Not  so  common  as 
Snaps,  Flops,  Flap-dock,  &c.  This  flower  and  wild  arum  have 
perhaps  more  names  than  any  others.  Very  likely  the  latter  is 
also  called  lady's  fingers,  but  I  have  not  heard  it. 

LADY'S  GARTERS  Pae-udeez  gaar'lurz].  The  common  garden 
striped  ribbon  grass.     Digraphis,  or  Phalaris  arundinaaa. 

LADY'S  KNIVES  AND  FORKS,  i.  Children  are  very  fond 
oT  placing  their  hands  in  certain  positions,  and  changing  them  at 
each  couplet  of  the  following ; 


2.  The   club-moss — Lycopodium  clavatum.     Very  common  on 
Dunkery  and  Poilock  Hill. 

LADY'S   NAVEL  [laeudeez  naavl,  naa-ul],   si.     The  plant 
Cotyledon  umbilicus. 

LADY'S-SMOCK  paeTidce-smauk],  sb.    The  cuckoo  flower— 
Cardamine  pratensis.     (Com.) 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violels  blue, 

And  lady-imacks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo-bnds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  pdnt  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Lffv^s  Labour's  Ij>st,  V.  ii.  (Song.) 

LADY'S  THIMBLE  pae-udeez  dhiiml],  sb.    The  pretty  blue 
flower  campanula  rotundifoHa. 

LAF  Paa'f(t],  v.  t.  and  sb.     i.  Lath. 
[Dree  paewn  u  /oo/ naayuk,]  three  pounds  of  lath  nails, 
I  shan't  be  ready  for  you  vore  to-marra  mornin,  I  an't  a  finish 
laftin  not  'eet ;  'tis  ever  so  vur  over-n  (the  ceiling). 

2.  Same  as  Lart,  loft — usually  called  cock-laf. 

LAFTIN-HAMMER  [laa'fteen-aam-ur],  ji.   A  peculiar  hammer, 
joined  to  a  small  axe — used  by  plasterers  in  nailing  on  laths. 

LAFTIN-NAILS   [laafteen-naa-yulz],  sb.     A   peculiar  kind   of 
nails  used  in  nailing  on  laths  by  plasterers ;  common  lath-nails. 

LAFTY  paa-ftee],  v.  t.    To  nail  on  laths  for  plastering. 
Our  Jim's  a  good  fellow  to  work,  he'll  lofty  vaster-n  one  here-n 
there.     Who  can  lafy  'pon  they  there  crooked  old  rafters  ? 

LAGLE  Pae-ugl],  sb.    Ubel.     (Com.) 

There  wad-n  no  mark  'pon  the  bottle,  and  I  told-n  to  be  sure-n 
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put  the  lagU  'pon  the  laxilory ;  and  tido  my  faut  her-ve  a  tookt  the 
lotion,  vor  I  could-n  tell  no  difference, 

LAKE  pae-uk],  sb.  Usually  "2akt  of  water";  a  small  ninning 
stream,  as  from  a  spring ;  a  runnel.  The  word  is  not  applied  to  a 
large  pond  or  sheet  of  water,  but  always  to  running  watc:r.  There 
are  two  hamlets  in  the  parish  of  Wellington,  Bag/ol;  and  Holywell 
Lake,  at  both  of  which  there  is  only  a  small  running  stream.  At 
the  latter,  the  Holywell  is  a  spring  rising  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  running  out  of  a  pipe,  away  by  the  roadside. 

A  veiy  common  direction  is,  "go  on  till  you  come  to  a  lake  o' 
water  " — i.  e.  a  little  running  stream. 

Running  streams  are  of  three  kinds — the  smallest  being  a  lake; 
a  little  larger,  a  small  brook  is  a  "  water "  {q.  r.) ;  a  large  stream 
is  a  rivef.  In  this  district  all  the  streams  are  what  are  called 
stickle — i.  e.  rapid-running  and  shallow,  except  in  pools. 

Vrem  rise  to  mouth  there's  lots  o'  iaka, — 
An'  rivers  lum— that  into'n  vail, 
Wher  rish  liurn'th  up  ta  lie  Ihe'r  spaan — 
The  Yanj-Tualtr'i  best  ev  all. 

Fulmatt,  Rustic  S/ittclies,  The  River  Axe,  p.  6. 

In  the  following,  lake-ryites  must  mean  rifb  or  gullies  worn  by  a 
lake  or  running  stream. 


Heme;  &  hauekej  to  fe  liyje  it 

Eaiiy  AUiUrativi  Poems,  Cleanness,  The  Dduge,  L  534- 

LAM  [laa"m],  v.  t.    To  thrash  or  heat,  with  or  without  instrument. 
Mr.  Bond  catched  the  young  osebird  stealing  apples,  but  he 
did-n  summons-n  tho,  he  pared-n  down  there  right,  and,  my  eyes, 
nif  he  didn  lam  un  ! 

To  Lamme.  Baslimntr,  talfre,  froller,  eilriller,  fiitligufr. 
Lammed.  Bastontti,  fustiguf,  frettt,  eslrillL 
A  Lamuing.  Baslonnement. — Cn/froiv  (Sherwood). 
Vor  es  toi'd  en,  es  lamh'd  en,  es  lace'd  en,  &c. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  346. 

LAMBS'  TAILS  [laam-z  taayulz],  sb.    The  catkins  of  willow  and 
hazel. 

LAMB-TONGUE   paam--tuung],  sb.     i.  The  common  hart's 
tongue  fern — Seolopendrium  offidnarum.    Usual  name. 

3.  A  very  common  weed — Chenopodtum  urbicwn.     (Always.) 

LAMB-TOW  [laam'-toa],  sb.     Lamb's  wool  when  shorn. 
I  count   I've  a  got  about  o'  vive  pack  (of  wool)  'thout  the 
lamlhtouK 

LAMENESS  [lae-umnees],  sb.    Foot  rot  in  sheep. 
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This  here  ground's  so  strong,  always  brings  on  the  lameness  in 
the  sheep. 

LAMIGER  [laam-ijur],  si.    A  cripple. 

Who  d'ee  think  I  zeed  T  why,  th'  old  Jim  Baker.  I  'ant-a  zecd-n-z 
years.  Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a  come  to  a  proper  old  lamiger  wi' 
two  sticks. 

LAMIGERIN  [laam'ijureen],  ad/.    Lame ;  crippling. 

He  was  a  spty  fellow  one  time,  but  he's  a  come  to  go  tei'ble 
lamigeri/t.  I  reckon  he-ve  a  drowed  up  his  arm  pretty  much  by 
his  time  ((.  e.  has  drank  freely). 

LAMMAS-APPLE  [laam'us  aapl],  sb.  A  well-known  early 
apple  from  its  ripening  about  Lammas  day,  Aug.  ist.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  Jennetling.     Ang.-Sax.  hldfmassse — i.  e.  loaf-mass. 

LAMPERS  [laam-purz],  sb.  An  ailment  very  common  in 
horses,  a  swelling  of  the  gums  and  palate.     See  Washeks. 


LANCH  paan-sh],  v.  and  si.    To  lance.     (Usual.) 
Plaise  to  bring  your  lamh  vor  lo  lanch  the  cow ;  faiher  zays  he've 
a  got  th'  information,  and  he  must  be  a  blid-ed  to-rackly. 

LAND  [lan']>  ^i-  Freehold  or  fee  simple,  in  distinction  to  lease 
or  copyhold. 

A  man  said  to  me  in  relation  to  a  farm  which  I  knew  had  been 
held  upon  lives,  [Ee-v  u-boa-ut  dhu  luyvz  un  u-mae"ud  laiv  oa  ut,] 
he  has  bought  the  lives  and  made  land  of  it — i.  e.  purchased  the  fee 
simple. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  it  said  of  an  estate,  [Tid-n  u  bee't  oa 
ut  Ian',"]  it  is  none  of  it  land — -i.  e.  freehold. 

Of  any  unmarried  female  who  is  not  thought  likely  to  attract  a 
suitor,  the  ordinary  remark  is  [uur-z  Ian-  aa'l  wauTn  ur,]  she  is  iand, 
I'll  warrant  her — /.  e.  that  her  possession  is  as  secure  to  her  father 
as  freehold. 

LAND  GRASS  [Ian'  graas],  sb.  Clover  or  annual  grasses  when 
mown  for  hay  are  very  frequently  called  [/««■  graas}  ;  while  in  the 
growing  state  the  crop  is  C3.\\e.d  young  grass. 

[Auy-v  u-fin'eesh  kuufeen  aul  mee  langraas,  bud  aay  aa'n 
u-begee-n  dhu  mee-udz,  naut  ee%]  I  have  finished  cutting  all  my 
Jand  grass,  but  I  have  not  yet  begun  the  meadows. 

LANDSHERD  pan'shurd],  sb.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  land  left 
unploughed  or  untilled,  either  between  two  crops,  or  to  mark  a 
boundary  where  there  is  no  fence.     Set  Linch. 

Also  a  terrace  on  a  hill-^de.     In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is 
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very  rare  in  W.  S.,  but  in  E.  Som.  and  Dorset,  where  terraces  are 
common  on  the  sides  of  chalk  downs,  it  is  the  usual  name. 

LANDSIDE  [lan-zuyd],  s^.  Of  a  suU ;  an  iron  plate  or  shoe 
fastened  to  the  breast  of  a  plough  on  the  side  which  slides  along 
against  the  unploughed  soil  or  land  It  also  fonns  the  ieJ  or 
bottom  on  which  the  implement  slides,  and  being  renewable,  takes 
off  the  wear  from  the  fixed  parts.  The  landside  is  the  part  against 
which  all  the  resistance  of  the  raising  and  turning  of  the  sod  presses. 
The  share  is  fixed  to  the  "  toe  "  of  the  landside. 

LAND-YARD  pan7aard3,  sb.  A  measure  of  length  and  of 
area :  same  as  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  viz.  five  and  a  half  yards. 
Ordinarily  this  measure  or  area  is  simply  a  yard,  but  when  any 
confusion  or  mistake  is  likely  to  occur,  then  land-yard  is  used. 
Allotments  are  always  let  by  the  yard,  y^  of  an  acre.  Applied  to 
distance  or  length,  it  is  in  constant  use  as  the  equivalent  of  J  of  a 
chain. 

We  hadn  a-went  no  more'n  two  or  dree  lan'-yard,  hon  off  come 
the  wheel,  and  there  we  was. 

LANTERN-JAWED  [lan-tum-jaa'd],  adj.  Thin-iaced,  having 
hollow-looking  cheeks.     (Very  com.) 

Take  an'  bide  'ome  an'  mind  thy  own  business,  ya  lanttm-jauxd 
old  slatterpooch  I 

LAP  [laap'],  sb.    Any  weak  beverage. 

Call  this  here  Uy !  I  calls  it  lap.    Set  Yov.vi,  Gloss,  of  E.  Anglia. 

L.\P  [laap],  V.  t.    To  wrap,  to  fold. 

I  thort  I  wid'n  lost  'n,  zo  I  lap  'm  up  careful  like,  in  my 
hangkecher. 

Lappyu,  ot  whappyn  yn  c1ot>/s.     Invehie. — Pnmp.  Parv. 

Tq  lappt;  voluere. — Cath.  Ang. 

Plissrf  :  Plaited,  finddid,  lafptd  uf.—Ca/grave. 

And  whanne  tbe  bodi  was  takun,  Joseph  laffid  it  in  a  dene  sendnl,  &  l«ide 

in  his  Qcwe  bLriel.  Witlif,  Matt.  XXVII.  59. 


LAPFUL  paap'vfcol],  sh.  In  several  places  on  our  hills  are 
isolated  heaps  of  stones,  unlike  any  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  of  these  is  well  known  in  the  parish  of  Winsford  near 
Tarr^teps.  It  is  a  large  scattered  heap  chiefly  of  quartz  boulders 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  no  stones  of  the  like  formation  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  near.  These  heaps  (one  or  two  on  the  Brendon 
Hills)  are  known  as  "  Devil's  lap/uls,"  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
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could  not  be  removed ;  that  whatever  stones  might  be  drawn  away 
by  day  would  be  replaced  at  night  Of  the  particular  lapful  In 
Winsford  it  is  said,  that  the  devil  first  intended  to  build  the  bridge 
over  the  Barle,  close  by,  with  these  stones  in  solid  masoniy,  and 
that  he  had  brought  them  thus  far  from  a  long  distance,  when  his 
apron-string  broke,  and  the  stones  fell  where  they  now  are.  He 
thereupon  changed  his  mind,  and  constructed  the  present  bridge 
called  Tarr-steps  with  the  great  slabs  of  slaty  rock  found  on  the 
spot  No  doubt  in  this  legend,  and  other  similar  ones  which 
name  these  heaps  lapjuis,  we  have  preserved  the  old  word  tap,  skirt, 
garment     Ang.-Sax.  lappa,  a  flap  or  fold  of  a  gannent 

Lapps,  akync  {lappe,  btmne,  k.)     Cremium. — Pnmp.  Him. 
LAPrE,  or  skyrt — gjrrait. — Paitgrave, 

Alle  \e  ponre  pap1«  |k>  '  peetcoddet  kttea ; 

Beim  and  baken  apples  '  Chei  brouhte  in  here  lappa. 

And  profrede  peers  this  present  '  to  plese  |ier-wUh  hunger. 

Piers  Umiiman,  ix.  317. 
Ful  he  gaderede  his  barm, 
Yel  ne  thought  he  of  non  harm ; 
In  his  other  lappi  he  gaderede  some. 

Wtbir,  Mttrital  Rom.  Satyn  Sagts,  I.  899. 

LAPPERY  paap-uree],  adj.    Wet ;  rainy ;  showery. 
Sarvant,  sir  1     Lafipery  weather  like  vor  the  haymaking,  sir. 
I  have  heard  the  above  salutation  hundreds  of  times. 
'Fcar'd  we  be  gwain  to  have  a  lappery  harvest  again. 

LAPSTONE  [laap--stoaun],  sb.  A  very  common  nickname  for 
a  shoemaker,  from  the  stone  upon  which  he  hammers  the  sole 
leather.     Now  then,  old  Lapitonet 

LARKS- LEERS  [laaTks-lae-urz],  sb.  Untilled  arable  land,  when 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

Such  fanners  as  he  ought  to  starve.  Look  to  thick  there  zix-acre 
piece ;  why,  he  'ant  a  ticht  o'  un  since  he  was  a  bean  arrish,  and  now 
'tis  May.  I  never  zeed  no  jish  mess  in  all  my  life,  'tis  come  to  a 
rigler  ^rHs-Uers. 

The  word  is  really  leas,  or  pasture.  Cojv-leas  is  a  very  common 
name  for  a  pasture  field,  which  often  is  corrupted,  and  written  in 
parish  terriers  Cowley. 

LARRA  [laaTu],  sb.  1.  A  bar,  shuttle,  or  horizontal  part  of  a 
common  field  gate ;  also  the  bar  of  a  stile,  or  the  rail  (not  pale)  of 
a  fence.     A  five-bar  gate  is  "a  vive  lar*  gate." 

The  bullidcs  have  a  brokt  the  tap  larra  o'  the  Barn's  Qose  gate. 

Thick  gate  idn  a  weared  out,  he  only  wants  one  new  larra  and  a 
new  brace  to  make  'n  last  for  years. 

Some  larch  lars  and  oak  anches  will  last  as  long  as  anything  for 
a  long  gate. — Letter  &om  a  tenant  about  repairs,  June  34,  188a. 
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3.  The  moveable  bar  of  a  rack  (y.  v.)  in  which  the  under  row 
of  tentei-hoolcs  is  driven,  is  called  a  hrra,  or  i3Lck.-!arra.  See 
Poll- SHEET. 

LART  [laar-t],  s6.  Loft.  Also  the  flooring  of  a  loft  or  upper 
room.    See  Cock-lart.    Tallkt. 

LASH  OUT  paar-sh  aewt],  v.  i.  i.  To  kick,  said  of  a  horse. 
Take  care  o'  thick  'oss,  he's  apt  to  /arji  out. 

3.  To  swear,  or  use  over  strong  language. 
Maister's  all  very  well,  keep-m  pleased,  but  when  he's  a  zot  up, 
then  he  do  larsk  out  proper. 

3.  To  spend  extravagantly,  same  as  launch  out. 

LATE  PAIL  [lacut  paa'yul],  sb.  A  peculiar  pail,  having  one 
of  its  staves  longer  than  the  others,  and  thus  forming  a  handle. 
It  is  this  form  alone  which  is  called  a  pail.  The  ordinary  one 
as  used  in  stables  and  by  housemaids  is  called  a  bucket  or  "  ring- 
bucket"  A  late-pail  (or  lade-pail)  is  commonly  used  for  dipping  hot 
water  from  a  copper,  or  in  making  cider. 

CaWtApiggin  in  ^ropshire  and  elsewhere. 

LATHING  [laa-theen],  sb.    Invitation.    Kaie,  though  still  used 
by  old  people. 
Ang.-Sax.  It^an.    To  invite,  bid,  send  for,  assemble. 

£WBvfeiaDde  frekr),  on  fole  &  on  hors, 
t«  bumej  &  barde),  Je  better  &  >e  were, 
La}fa  hem  alle  luflyly  lo  lenge  at  my  fest. 

Early  AUiterative  Potms,  CUantuss,  1.  79. 
th>  wut  net  look  vor  laiking,  chell  wunil;.     Ex.  Scald.  1.  189. 
LATTER-END  [laafur  een],  sb.     i.  Time  of  death. 
3.  The  seat.    (Very  com.)    Called  also  the  tother  end. 

LATTER-MATH  [laatur  maath],  sb.  A  second  crop  of  grass, 
not  necessarily  to  be  mown  again.     See  Aftek-crass. 

LATTIN  paafecn],  J*.  1.  Tin  plate— /;«.  iron  tinned.  (Very 
com.)     A  lattin  tea-pot,  a  lattin  pan,  lattin  can'lestick. 

[Dhu  raats  ud  u  ait*  u  guurt  oa'I  drue  dhu  vloo'ur,  un  wee  wuz  u 
foo'us  tu  naa-yul  daewn  u  pees  u  laateen,  eens  dhai  shbod-n  km 
au'p-m  dhu  chiim'ur,]  the  rats  had  eaten  a  large  hole  in  the  floor, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  nail  down  a  piece  of  tin  to  prevent  their 
coming  up  into  the  bedroom. 

Skeat  says  "a  mixed  meUl,  a  kind  of  brass  or  bronte,"  but  here 
the  word  is  never  applied  to  any  metal  but  tin  plate;  and  the 
following  M.  £.  quotations,  where  brass  is  named  as  something 
different,  seem  to  bear  this  out. 
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Latin  (meUl)  Laiiaa,  Uton  (meul).— Ca^fTmv  (Sherwood). 

Latyn  metill — laien. — Paltgrave. 

Bf  his  fete  )iBt  als  latoun  nai  semand, 

Crist  Ust  Ijnns  men  amy  andintind. 

Hampalt,  PrUkt  of  Camcitnet,  1.  437I. 


Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  2647. 
Mareouer  y  bequelhe  to a  lilel)  bosyn  knopped,  &  iij.  candelslikes 


1,  Wire  netting~-the  usual  name.  Also  applied  to  the  woven 
wire  for  meat  safes. 

I  wants  a  piece  0'  latin,  middlin  fine,  vor  to  put  all  over  the  dairy 
winder.     See  Lattim-Wike. 

They  tell  roe  this  here  prefcrated  zinc's  better-n  lattin. — Mar, 
10,  iS8a. 

LATTIN-WIRE  paafcen  wuyur],  sb.  Wire  netting,  such  as  is 
commonly  put  over  dairy  windows,  but  it  by  no  means  Implies 
tinned  wire ;  very  often  called  lattin  alone. 

That  there  lattin-wire  you  zend  up  idn  wide  enough,  an  'tis  t'ope 
• — the  smaal  labbits  urns  droo  it,  and  the  big  ones  jumps  over  't. 

LAUDLUM  [lau'dlum],  sb.    Laudanum.     (Very  com.) 
Mother's  rarapin  wi'  the  face  ache,  her  wants  two  penno'th  o' 
lauilum,  vor  to  zee  if  thalll  do  it  any  good. 

LAUGH-AND-LIE-DOWN  [laa  rf-un-luy-daew-n],  sb.  A  game  at 
cards. 

LAUNCH  [lau-nsh,  lan'sh],  v.  i.  To  walk  awkwardly  with  long 
strides.     (Becoming  rare.) 

Who  lukes  to  the  leAe  lyde,  whenne  his  horse  launchei. 
With  the  lyghte  of  the  wnne  mea  nyghte  see  hit  lyvere. 

Merit  d^Arthun,  L  3560. 
that  tha  wart  ti  chitteiii^  raving,  lacitig,  bouom-chuek'd,  rigging,  hiKhing, 
haggaging  Moil.  Ex.  ScM,  1.  64. 

That  long-l^ged fellow corae«jb»nf4iHj*)oi^. — Fgrfy,  GIbss.E.  Ang.u.  p.  193. 

LAUNCH  OUT  [laan-sh  aewt],  v.  1.  To  become  extravagant  in 
living,  or  expenditure. 

The  money  turned  his  head,  I  s'pose,  for  he  launched  out  directly, 
and  then  did'n  last  long. 

LAUNDER  [lau-ndur],  sb.  A  trough  or  shute  for  conveying 
water.  This  is  more  properly  a  Devonshire  word,  where  I  have 
heard  it  used,  somewhat  beyond  this  district ;  it  is  very  common 
amongst  the  miners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  according  to  Mr. 
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Worth.  See  2>ans.  Devon  Association,  r88a,  vol.  xiv.  p.  143. 
The  article  and  its  use  are  no  doubt  connected  with  washing,  eitlier 
clothes  or  ore,  and  although  the  word  is  old  and  originally  perhaps 
confined  to  a.  person,  it  has  now,  like  "  washer,"  developed  into  the 
name  of  an  implement 

Laatndir,  wushei,  P.  01  lawndirt,  infra.  Lalrix. 

Laamden  (or  laveDd/re,  K.  laruDder  H.).     Lotor,  lotrix. — Promp.  Parv. 
A  Lawndek  [fatanderer  A.) ;  cmididaria,  cotrix. — C<Uh.  Ang. 
Lauhdrb,  a  wassh«T— /aumAimr. 

Laundrr  lh>t  wusbelb  clothes — laiutldial. — Pidsgnwe,  pp.  337-8. 
Thise  I}m  Ihe  causes,  ind  I  shal  nat  Ije, 
Envie  ys  laoendert  of  the  courl  alwajr. 

Chaucer,  Lrpndi  of  C^ode  Wmatn,  Pnd.  357. 

LAURENCE  paarns].  The  type  of  laziness.  Whether  the  saint 
is  referred  to  or  not  is  uncertain.     The  name  always  so  pron. 

"So  lazy  as  Laurence"  is  a  common  saying;  so  Is  "He's  like 
lazy  Laurtncis  dog,  that  lied  his  head  agin  the  wall  to  bark." 

LAVER  [laivur],  jA  A  kind  of  sea  lettuce,  much  used  for  food 
by  the  fisher  folk  of  Ihe  Bristol  Channel —  Ulva  latissima. 

LAVISHMENT    [lavish-munt],  sb.      Extravagance;  wasteful 


LAW-DEAR-HEARTl  [lau--dee-ur-aaTtI].  Interjection-Lord's 
dear  heart  This  is  a  very  common  quasi-oath,  per  ear  Christi 
Preiiosum.     Cf.  Pegge,  E.  D.  S.,  1876. 

LAW!  LAWK!  LAWRI  LAWK-A-M  ASSY  I  Interjections. 
(Very  com.) 

LAXITORY  [laak-situree],  sb.    Aperient  medicine. 
Plaise,  sir,  mother  've  a  zend  me  arter  a  bottle  o'  laxitory,  her  idn 
no  better.     See  Lagle. 

LAY  pai-]  adv.    Lief;  readily. 

[Aay-d  su  lar  bee  tiaan'spoo'ustud-z  wuurk  vur  ee*,]  I  would  as 
soon  be  transported  as  work  for  him. 

[Dhaid  au'l  su  lav  ytie  t&ok'  dhik-s  tuudh'iu,]  they  would  as  lief 
that  you  took  that  one  as  the  other, 

LAY  [lai],  V.  t.  1.  In  "  making  "  a  hedge,  some  of  the  growing 
slakes  are  half  cut  through,  and  the  branch  is  pulled  down  horizon- 
tally, while  sods  and  earth  are  thrown  upon  it  to  keep  it  down  and 
(o  cause  it  to  make  new  roots.  This  operation  is  called  "  to  /a/ 
the  hedge."    Se*  Dyke,  Make. 
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3.  To  Tasten  down  a  branch  of  "  quick  "  and  but;  with  soil, 
so  as  to  make  it  root. 

Best  way  to  lay  some  o'  they  lauriels,  I  thinlc. 

LAY,  LEV  pai],  sb.  Land  which  has  been  sown  with  annual 
or  biennial  grasses,  and  has  come  round  to  the  time  to  be  n- 
ploughed.     Often  written  Leigh  in  names  of  places. 

Thick  Aeld's  to  dirty  vor  to  stand,  I  shall  break-n  up  and  put-n 
to  lay  turmuls.  This  was  said  respecting  a  field  which  bad  been 
laid  down  with  permanent  grass,  but  was  found  after  a  year  or 
so  to  be  too  full  of  weeds  and  couch. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  permanent  pasture,  but  would  not 
be  so  used,  if  there  were  anything  like  a  good  bite  of  grass  upon  it. 
The  word  implies  grass  land,  bare  of  grass.     See  Lark's-leers. 
Lay,  lond  not  lelyd.     Subatinum. — Promp.  Parv. 

Lev  ;  iualidus,  iigualidui.     A  LeVLANDK  ;  rel[o,  frisca  terra. — Caih.  Att«, 

A  farm  in  Wellington  parish  is  called  Leylands,  set  Linhav  : 
and  another  Leglands,    Ang.-Sax.  kag,  a  field-pasture.     The  word 
implies  grass  growing  on  arable  land ;  it  is  never  applied  to  meadou: 
Laylande — teire  noavellement  laboTree. — PaUgravt,  p.  137.  \ 
A  Lay-LANDB.     yachert.^Colgravt  (Sherwood). 
By  hym  sche  Echapput  and  went  hur  wey. 
And  feyr  lotce  vp  a  blow  liy: 
The  heyre  say  fhei  no  mowre. 
Tilt  Huntyng  of  the  Hart.     Wtbtt's  Metrkid  Remancei,  vol.  iii.  p.  >86. 


And  bod  hym  haJde  hym  at  home  '  txA  eiye  hus  leyu. — lb.  x.  5. 


Leyt-hey  is  wrOngly  glossed  "meadow  hay,"  which  it  distinctly  is 
not.'but  hay  made  from  old  dry  pasture,  where  it  is  usually  short, 
and  small  in  quantity. 

And  if  thoa  have  any  Uyt,  to  falowe  or  to  sowe  oalei  Tpon,  fyrti  plowe 
them,  that  the  grasie  and  moste  ma}'  lolie,  and  ptowe  them  a  depe  Hoaie 
forowe.  fihiirbtrt,  Hfubandry,  8/5. 

See  alto  Lest.     Trtviia,  vol.  I.  pp.  131,  157,  333.     See  LlHKAV. 
LAY  [lai],  s6.    Part  of  a  loom. 

The  frame  which  swings  backwards  and  forwards  at  each  throw 
of  the  shuttle.  It  carries  the  reeds  or  sleigh,  and  the  race-board 
on  which  the  shuttle  runs. 

LAYER  [lai-ur],  sb.    A  branch  or  sapling  laid  as  above,     ike 
Lay  I.     Oftener  called  a  "  stretcher." 
There's  a  plenty  o'  stuff  vor  to  lay,  mind,  and  crook  down  some 
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good  layers  in  the  gaps.  Also  a  groning  branch  of  a  bush  or  shrub 
pegged  down  and  covered  with  earth  so  as  cause  it  to  root.  See 
Lay  2. 

LAYER  [laeur],  sb.  Lair.  Not  in  the  literary  sense  of  resting- 
place,  or  bed  of  a  wild  beast,  but  the  home  of  domestic  animals 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  towards  which  they  make,  if 
able  to  escape  from  a  strange  p'ace.  A  dog  escaped  from  a  new 
master  will  "  go  back  to  his  layer,"  i.  e.  his  old  home.  So  of  cows, 
horses,  or  cats ;  but  I  never  knew  the  word  applied  to  sheep, 
whose  instinct  seems  not  to  have  developed  any  home  feeling,  and 
whose  longings  are  for  nothing  better  than  good  pasture. 

LAYERD  paeurd],  aJJ.  Said  of  animals  when  domesticated, 
or  accustomed  to  a  new  home. 

A  man  of  whom  I  had  bought  a  dog,  said, — [Neef  yhe  kip'-m 
u  tuyd  aup  gin  eez  u  laeurd,  ee  oa'n  aim  t-uurn  uwai',]  if  you 
keep  him  him  tied  up  until  he  is  used  to  his  new  home,  he  will 
not  attempt  to  run  away. 

LAY  HIS  TONGUE  TO  [laay  dz  tuung-  tbe],/Ar. 
Her  call'd-n  all  that  ever  her  could  lay  her  tongue  to,  i  e.  she 
called  him  all  the  names  she  could  think  of. 

LAYLOCK  [lailauk].     Lilac  (always  so) — syringa  vulgaris. 

LAY  ON  [Iaa7  aun-],  v.  t.  and  i.  Hunting.  It  is  usual  in 
stag-hunting  to  keep  the  psck  shut  up  until  a  "  warrantable  "  deer 
has  been  driven  oat  of  the  covert  by  the  tufters,  and  has  had  a 
proper  start.  When  this  is  done  the  master  gives  the  order  to  lay 
on,  i.  e.  bring  all  the  pack  to  a  point  where  the  stag  has  passed, 
and  where  they  will  find  the  line  of  scent. 


h  Dtvan  Siagiaundi,  p.  65. 


LAY  OUT  pai  aewt],  v.  t.  To  straighten  and  prepare  a  corpse 
for  burial,  (,  e.  ready  to  be  put  into  the  coffin, 

Her  was,  I  sim,  the  beautifullest  corpse  ever  I  help  laid  out  in 
all  my  life  ;  her'd  a-got  the  sweetest  smile  ever  you  zeed ;  and  we 
tookt  the  poor  little  baby,  and  put  his  little  hand  'pon  his  mother's 
face,  but  'twas  a  very  wisht  thing  to  zee  it,  I  'sure  ee. 

LAY  TALE,  LAYTARE,  LAYTER  [laitae-ul,  laitae-ur,  lai-tur], 
sb.    The  entire  laying  of  a  hen,  ('  e.  all  the  eggs  she  lays  before 
she  becomes  broody.     (All  very  com,,  but  first  most  so.) 
■  What  did  she  die  of? 
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Au  1  her  was  egg-bound.     Pity  too,  vor  her  was  a  capical  hen, 
and  her  had-n  a  la.id  out  nothin  near  her  lay-tale. 
Atkinson  gives  LafUr  as  the  northern  equivalent 

LEAD,  BLACK-LEAD  [blaak-lid],  sb.  A  pencil.  (Always.) 
h  fend! '\%  tech.  among  painters,  a  small  brush. 

Bill,  let's  zee  thy  black-lead  a  minute,  vor  to  put  down  the 
figures. 

I  tikes  they  there  black-Uadi  way  a  piece  o'  injy  to  em.  Said 
at  the  Sunday  school  quite  recently,  1887. 

LEADER  [laidur],  sb.  The  main  or  principal  shoot  of  any 
plant  or  tree,  from  which  the  "  laterals  "  branch  out. 

The  rabbits  be  making  sad  work  wi'  they  there  young  larch, 
they've  a-ate  off  the  leaders  off  0'  lots  o'm.     (Not  in  Webster.) 

LEADING-CHAIN  [leeudeenchai-n,  lai-deen-chaayn],  sh.  In 
plough-tackle,  the  main  chain  connecting  the  implement  with  the 
centre  of  the  yoke,  if  oxen  are  working;  or  with  the  swingle-bar 
belonging  to  the  vore  horses,  when  such  is  used.  This  chain  in 
olden  time  was  called  the  Teamt.  At  present  it  is  usual  in  working 
with  horses,  to  dispense  with  this  chain ;  the  leaders  01  vore-'osses 
hauling  directly  on  the  traces  of  those  behind  them.  See  Peacgck, 
Maniy  Gloss.,  E.  D.  S. 

LEAF  paif],  sb.  The  fat  growing  upon  the  intestines  of 
animals  slaughtered  for  food.    Called  also  brack  and  kireher. 

LEARINES5  [ke-ureenees],  sb.    Emptiness. 

[Tidn  to  zay  the  leanness  o'  the  cask,  I  didn  care  zo  much  'bout 
the  drap  o'  cider,  but  'tis  eens  they've  a-sard-n  and  a-drow'd-n 
about,  eens  he  idn  a  wo'th  tuppence. 

LEARN  [laarn, //•«.  laarns,  fret.  ]&ai-n, p.  farf.  u-laarn],  v.  t. 
To  teach.     (Always.) 

Mr.  Cape-ve  a  lam  un  his  trade.     I  larns  my  boy  night  times. 

Leryn,  or  techyn  a-nother,    Oecee,  inttnio,  infarmv. — Premp.  Parv. 

To  lerae  ;  diicere,  ad-,  erudiri.—Catk.  Ang. 

Lire  it  ^i  lewede  mcD  '  foe  letlrede  hit  bnowe)). — Fitrt  Plmi.  11.  ].  135. 

I  Umt  hym  his  lesson  !  I  liriie  hyra  to  the  belte  of  mj'  power. 

Scole  to  Itrttt  chyldre  in — escole.  Palsgrave,  p.  606. 

LEARV  [leeuree],  adj.  Empty.  A  cart  or  wagon  returninp; 
tmpty  is  always  said  to  "go  back  leary."  So  also  a  "leaty  cask," 
and,  commonest  of  all,  a  "leary  belly."    Germ.  leer. 

He  must  a  rode  ter'ble  hard,  th'  old  'oss  is  looking  main  leary 
's-momin'. 

In  this,  its  commonest  use,  the  word  is  most  expressive,  as  it 
implies  almost  faintness  from  hunger,  or  sinking  of  the  stomach. 
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I  was  that  Uary,  t  was  fit  (ready)  t'  eat  a  raw  turmut. 


LEASE  [lai's],  ib.  In  weaving.  The  division  of  the  threads 
in  the  warp  on  the  further  side  of  the  "  harness "  or  "  healds  "  from 
the  weaver,  corresponding  to  the  "bosom"  i^.v.)  through  which 
the  shuttle  passes. 

LEASE  [lai'z],  v.  t.  and  t.    To  glean  com.     (Always.) 
I  be  gwain  [laizeen]  leasing  over  to  Fanner  Morgan's. 

LEASE-STICKS  [lai-s^tiks],  sb.  Rods  or  sticks— usually  two, 
which  are  pushed  through  the  warp  to  divide  the  lane  and  keep 
it  in  place,  during  the  process  of  weavii^. 

I-EAST  [leenis],  v.  i.    To  last ;  to  endure. 
Taek-n  main  un  aup  u beet, un  eeTil  lerus vur yuur'z,] take  and 
mend  it  up  a  little,  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

LEASTEST  BIT  pai'stees  beet],  sb.  A  very  small  quantity- 
applied  to  either  time,  matter,  or  sense. 

I  told  her  to  look  sharp,  and  how  twad'n  no  good  to  go  t'  all, 
nif  her  was  the  Itasttst  bit  too  late. 

You  never  can't  sell  'em  nif  they  be  the  Uasttst  bit  stale  like. 

He  had'n  a-got  the  Uasttst  bit  of  a  chance. 

At  a  farmer's  ordinary  it  is  very  common  to  hear,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry, — 

[Aa-1  av  jis  dhu  laistees  beet  aewt,]  I'll  have  just  the  leastest  bit 
out     The  out  in  this  case  is  purely  redundant. 

A  person  wanting  a  very  small  quantity  of  anything  in  a  shop 
would  say,  "  I  d'otily  want  the  leastest  bit  out,"  whether  of  sugar, 
calico,  or  any  other  commodity, 

LEASTWAYS  [lai-stwai'z],  adv.    At  least;  that  is  to  say. 
I  zaid  to  un,  s'  I,  I  baint  g\fain  t'a  no  hanks  way  none  o'  em, 
[lai'stwai'z]  leastways,  not  'thout  I  be  a-fo'ced  to.     (Very  com.) 

LEAT  [lee'ut],  sb.     i.  The  water-course  leading  to  a  mill. 
The  rats  do  work  maainly  all  droo  an'  out  the  kat,    I  can't  think 
hotever  we  sh'U  do  way  em. 

3,  A  leak.    (Always.) 

No  wonder  there  was  a  smell,  we  vound  a  Dee-ut]  leat  in  the 
pipe. 

LEAT  \\sx.-M\  frequentative  lee-utee],  v. «'.     To  leak.     (Always.) 

[Diie  ur  leeutl  neef  ee  die,  aat  daewn  dh-fco'ps-n  puuf-n  u 
zoa'keen,]  does  it  leak  ?  if  it  does,  knock  down  the  hoops  and  put 
it  soaking — i.  e.  (ill  it  with  water.     Said  of  a  cask. 
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Tommy,  um  up  'm  zee  whe'r  the  fender  do  Uaiy ;  nif  he  do,  drow 
is  a  vev  aishes. 

Take  good  hede  to  ^  wyna  Red,  while  &  sirete, 

Looke  eaerf  ny)t  viih  a  Caodelle  >it  ^j  not  reboyle  nor  lOt ; 

Enei;  n/jt  with  cold  walur  washe  >e  pipeihede,  &  hit  not  forgetft 

143a.   ^^n  Rusitirs  Boke  o/Nurturt,  Fumivall,  1.  109. 

LEATHER  [ladhur],  vb.  To  overcome;  to  beat;  to  flog. 
Curiously  this  word  does  not  imply  any  weapon.  The  victor  in  a 
fight,  or  the  winner  of  a  lawsuit,  would  be  said  to  leather  his 
adversary.  A  schoolmaster  would  be  said  to  leather  a  bo^  (with 
a  cane) — i.  e.  the  cane  would  not  be  understood  unless  it  were 
mentioned. 

Your  Don  've  a  leather'd  Butcher  Stevens's  sheep-dog  purty  well. 
This  was  said  to  me  of  a  pointer. — April,  1880, 

Also  to  dash  or  set  to  in  earnest. 

Come,  Soce  1  leather  into  it. 

LEATHERING  [ladh-ureen],  sb.  1.  A  beating,  either  actual 
or  figurative. 

The  local  board  meet  wi'  a  purty  lealherin  up  to  th'  assizes : 
they've  a  got  to  pay  un  fifty  pound,  'zides  all  th'  expenses. 

a.  adj.    Used  intensitively  with  other  words. 
Girt  lealherin  buUicks  sure  'nough. 

n-buurd],  j^.   The  bat.   Commonest 

LEAVER,  or  LAVER  [laivur],  adj.  comp.  of  lay  (q,  v.).  Sooner ; 
rather. 

There,  nif  I  was  he,  I'd  lover  crack  stones  'pon  the  road-n  I  be 
under  jish  fuller's  that.  This  word,  though  often  used,  is  not  so 
common  as  zoonder.    See  Rather. 

Have  levyr  (have  Uuer,  K.  p.),     Mala.~Pivmp.  Parv, 

I  have  Uvtr.     yayme  mitulx,  1  had  leaver  se  hym  hanged : 
Many  mea  bad  laier  se  a  pl&y  than  to  hert  a  masse. — J'abgrave. 

Ich  haue  an  Aunte  to  a  oanne  '  and  to  an  abbodesse  ; 


So  mt  likii%  &  loue  I  haae  *  hat  lud  to  b!-hold, 
^t  I  haue  Uuer  ]>at  loue  '  ^n  lac  al  mi  hannes. 

SVilliam  ofPalerme,  WermOf,  I.  451. 


LEAVINGS  pai-veenz],  sb.    What  is  left;  refuse. 
No,  thank'ee,  I  hain't  come  to  that,  not  cct — I  hain't  gwain  vor 
t'  have  his  leavins. 
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LEB'M-0'C  LOCKS  [lab-m-u-klauk-s],  si.  Luncheon  at  eleven 
o'clock — usually  carried  into  the  harvest- field.  Called  also 
"  forenoons." 

[Wee  wuz  jis"  pun  aveen  ur  lai-m-u  klauks,  haun  wee  zee'd  ut 
fuus';  un  dhoa-  dhu  vuyur  tmz  jis  kaum'een  aewt  beezuyd  u 
dhu  chiim'lee,]  we  were  just  upon  (tlie  point  of)  having  our  eleven- 
o'clocks.  when  we  saw  it  first ;  and  then  the  fire  was  just  coming  out 
beside  (of)  the  chimney.     Part  of  the  narrative  of  a  bouse  burning. 

LECKERS  paekurz],  sb.pl.  Mixtures,  or  compounds  of  fluids 
for  medicinal  purposes.  To  express  ordinary  drink  the  word  is 
singular — laekur,  liquor.  I  have  heard  a  sick  person  ask  for  m<e 
laei-urs,  meaning  my  physic. 

Hi|t  mojt  be  do  ine  kende  water. 

And  nou  o^i  Ikeur. — William  ef  Skettham,  Dt  Ba^mo,  I.  13. 
And  bathnd  everji  veyne  in  smrich  licour 

01  which  vertue  engendred  it  the  flour. — Ciavar,  Prelo^u,  1. 3. 
leed  tha'  pound  Savin,  to  make  MeCcens,  and  Leektn,  and  uucheries,  and 
ZloHers  ?  Ex.  Sadd.  L  183. 

LEDGE,  LEDGE-DOOR  [laj-doaur],  sb.  A  common  kind  of 
door,  such  as  is  used  for  bams,  cottages,  &c.  Instead  of  having 
any  frame-work  or  paneling,  it  consists  of  nothing  but  straight 
upright  boards  nailed  to  cross-pieces.  These  cross-pieces  or  bars, 
on  which  the  door  depends,  are  called  ledges,  or  sometimes  ledgers 
— the  er  being  redundant,  as  in  toe-er,  legger,  &c 

LEDGER  [laj-ur],  sb.  1.  The  horizontal  pole  of  a  scaffold, 
which  is  lashed  to  the  upright  ones,  and  upon  which  (the  ledger) 
the  strength  of  the  scaffold  greatly  depends.  The  put-logs  {see 
Paivlocxs)  or  short-pieces,  upon  which  the  planking  of  the  scaffold 
rests,  have  one  end  bearing  on  the  ledger,  while  the  other  bears  on 
the  wall  in  process  of  building. 

3.  A  split  stick  used  by  thatchers.  The  led;:;er  is  laid  horizontally 
across  the  row  of  reed,  and  is  then  tightly  bound  with  cord,  or 
more  commonly  withies,  to  the  rafters.  The  durability  of  the 
thatch  greatly  depends  upon  the  led^r. 

LEEK  pik],  sb.    The  superlative  of  greenness. 
So  green's  a  Uek  is  the  usual  simile. 

Green  M  > /n'^f,  oSaleeie.    Ptrraet. — Cr>(frflw  (Sherwood). 
Our  dialectic  pronunciation  seems  to  be  archaic. 


LEEK-BED  [lik-bai-d],  sb.     It  is  usual  in  talking  to  children, 
when  of  an  inquiring  turn,  to  tell  boys  that  they  were  dug  up  in 
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the  Uek-hed.  I  believe  the  story  of  the  leek  and  parsley  beds  to 
be  very  ancient  bits  of  folk-lore.  In  my  own  case,  I  remember 
well  that  I  never  saw  a  bed  of  either  without  looking  to  see  if 
there  were  any  little  boys  or  girls  appearing.  Indeed,  I  must  have 
been  almost  past  childhoo  '  before  I  knew  otherwise. 

LEEL  [lee-ul],  adj.    Var.  pron.     Little. 

[Dhaat-s  u  puui'ee  leettl  maajd,]  that  is  a  pretty  little  girl. 

LEER  [lee-ur],  sb.    The  Bank — applied  to  man  and  beast. 
The  sharp  o'.  the  wagin  hum'd  right  into  the  lier  o'  un,  an'  the 
poor  old  'oss  never  'ar'ly  rauv'd  arterwards. 

and  voreiir«7  k  geed  ma  a  Vulch  id  tha  £<er. — Ex.  ScalJ.  1.  355. 

LEEVE  [lee*v],  v.  i.  and  i.    To  live.     (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Zo  your  maaid's  a-go  out  long  way  th'  old  Farmer  Tarr  to  ieeve/ 
Well,  her  'ont  never  be  'thout  a  job  in  thicky  place. 

r^tt  willie])  to  Uiu  at  hame !  pleye))  to  pe  eachekkere, 
summc  of  hem  to  iew-dc-dame  :  &  summe  to  (ablere : 

Sir  J^iniinirat,  1.  31x4. 
And  Uue  lordlich  on  {lya  owe  '■  And  habbe  at  ^yn  he*te  heje  ft  lowe 
As  )iou  wer  waned  lo  hauc.  Sir  J^emmirai,  1.  5S37. 

my  besle  goune  &  my  beate  hod,  &  the  forte  in  the  same  goune,  if  w>  be  that 
he  leut  that  time.—  fVi/l  of  Regir  ElmtsU^.     14J4.   Fifty  Earlial  IViUt,  p.  loi. 

LEF  [laf],  V.  f.     To  leave.     (Always  so.) 
You  can  !e/yo\ir  basket  gin  you  come  back. 


And  whilk  way  ^ai  «uld  chcse  and  lake. 
And  whilk  way  |nu  luld  Ufmid  fonake; 

Hampolt,  Prickt  gf  ConicUiui,  L  191. 

LEF-WORK  [laf-wuur'k],  v.    To  cease  working  for  the  day. 

LEF-WORK-TIME,  sb.  The  time  at  which  the  day's  work 
ends — usually  6  p.m.  This  term  is  never  applied  to  the  stoppage 
of  work  at  meal  times ;  at  those  hours  the  phrase  is  "  to  stop  to 
dinner,"  or  "  to  stop  to  vorenoons,"  &c. 

I'll  be  sure  to  call  in  arter  Uf-mork-time. 

LEF  HAND  (Taef  an].     See  Right  Hand. 

LEF-HAND-SIDE  [Iaef--an-iuyd],  sb.  The  left  side.  Always 
BO  unless  referring  to  the  side  of  the  body  proper. 

The  ief-hand-tide  o'  the  road,  the  room,  the  gate,  &c. 

A  northerner  would  tell  you  that  you  would  see  a  house  "on 
your  left,"  we  should  always  say,  You'll  come  to  a  house  'pon 
your  Uf-handsiie. 
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LEF-HAND  SULL  paef-an  zwul],  si.  A  plough  made  to 
turn  the  furrow  on  the  left  of  the  ploughman.  This  kind  is  not  so 
commonly  used  as  the  oidinary  or  rigfii-kand  suU. 

LEG.  See  Kick-the-lec.  To  put  the  best  leg  before  is  to 
hasten  briskly,  not  necessarily  in  walking,  but  in  whatever  is  in 
hand. 

Come,  soce  1  nif  we  don't  put  the  best  kg  avore,  we  shall  be 
a-catched  wi'  the  rain. 

LEG-BAIL  [lag--bae-ul],  cant pkr. 

I  zeed  what  was  up,  zo  I  gid  'em  leg-bail  to  once — ('.  e,  bolted, 
ran  away. 

LEGGER  [lagur],  r*.     i.  Leg.     See  W.  S.  Dial.,  p.  20. 
[Waut  lag-ttrs  /  ]  ware  legs  1    See  Toer,  Ledge. 

a.  It  often  happens  that  fields  of  irregular  shape  have  a  long 
narrow  part,  much  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  field — this  part  is 
called  a  legger,  and  the  entire  field  as  "  the  legger  field."  I  have 
one  such  on  my  own  property. 

LEGGY  [lag-ee],  v.  i.    To  walk  or  run  quickly. 

Now  then,  look  sharp !  thee  canst  leggy  along  nif  thee  art  a 
mind  ta 

[Zfeon-z  dhai  zeed  mee  kaum'een,  ded-n  um  lag-ee  u-wai'  dhun  1] 
(as)  soon  as  they  saw  me  coming,  didn't  they  take  to  their  heels 
just  I 

LEMON  PLANT  [laem-un  plaant,  or  pliint],  sb.  The  sweet- 
scented  verbena — Aloysia  dtriodora. 

LENT  pai'nt],  sb.     Loan.     (Always.) 

Plaise,  sir,  I've  a  brought  back  the  roller,  and  maister's  much 
obliged  for  the  lent  o'  un. 

LENT-CORN  [lai'nt-kaum],  sb.  Com  sown  in  spring  as  spring 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

'Twas  so  wet,  could'n  come  to  put-n  in  to  whate,  zo  I  must 
thiirt-n  (the  field)  back-n  put-n  to  Lent-corn. 

n  agayne  Ihy  wynter-conit,  and  thj  Unit- 
seme  thy  house. 

FUihsrbirt,  Hmbandty,  148/6. 

LENT-CROCKS  [laint-krauks].  A  curious  custom  prevails, 
especially  in  the  hill  country,  of  going  round  to  the  houses  of  the 
principal  farmers  or  the  paa'son  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday. 
If  a  door  can  be  found  open,  or  if  not,  there  is  a  knock — on  the 
door  being  opened,  a  man  pushes  in,  and  before  any  resistance  can 
be  made  empties  a  sackful  of  broken  crockery  and  rubbish  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen.     It  often  happens  that  either  the  people 
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foi^et  the  day  or  the  custom,  and  so  neglect  to  fasten  their  doors  ; 
when  this  is  the  case  the  crockery  is  deposited,  and  the  bearer 
departs  often  unrecognized ;  but  when  the  people  are  on  the  watch, 
and  admittance  is  denied,  then  sherds  and  broken  pots  are  thrown 
at  the  door.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  either  origin  or 
significance  of  this  customary  practical  joke,  but  it  is  evidently  an 
old  one.  A  friend,  t'he  rector  of  a  parish  near  Exmoor,  informs 
me  that  they  always  come  to  his  house,  and  on  several  occasions 
the  kitchen  has  seemed  half  full  of  creeks  and  rubbish.  In  the  Vale 
district  these  arc  called  Lent-crocks.     See  Cloam. 

LENT  LILY  [Uint  liilee],  s6.    The  daffodil,  JVanissus, Pseudo- 
narcissus.     This  name  is  not  quite  so  usual  as  bell-rose. 
LENT-PITCHERS  [lai-nt-piich-urz],  sd.     Daffodils.     W.  H.  G. 
LENT-ROSEN  [laint-roazn],  sk     Daffodils.     W.  H.  G. 
LESS  THAN  pas-n],  amj.     Unless.     (Very  com.) 
Thick  there  wall's  safe  to  vall  down,  less-n  he's  a-pausted  to 

The  bailies  be  in  the  'ouse,  and  all  the  things  be  bound  vor  to 
be  a-zold,  [Am«]  less  than  they  can  get  the  money,  vore  to-marra 
night. 

For  T  shall  distTOTC  hyi  landis  alle, 
Hyc  men  sle,  bothe  grete  and  smalle, 
Hyr  castelle  breke  and  hjt  loure ; 
With  Etrenghe  lake  hyr  in  hyi  boure, 
£este  than  she  zaaj  find  a  knjight. 
That  for  hjt  lone  with  me  daire  fight. 

fVtbrr,  Met.  Rom.,  Ipomydati,  1.  1611. 

LET  [lat*]i  i^-  I-  Hindrance;  impediment;  injury;  cause  of 
delay — the  regular  word  in  daily  use. 

[Twuz  u  maa-yn  lot  the  un,  haun  ec  broak-s  lag',]  it  was  a  great 
impediment  to  him  (t.  e.  to  his  getting  on)  when  he  broke  his  leg. 

Boys  playing  marbles  cry  out  to  their  opponents  "fain  lets" — i,  e. 
beware  of  impeding  my  marble. 

Lttte  game,  or  lettare  of  pley.     Pr^lndius,  C  P.  infrtptdia. 

Lettyn.     Impedio,  prepedio. 

Lellynge,  Imptdmunttim. — Prvmp.  Pan/. 


A  Letting,     Obiliulemenl,  Rmfeschtment.— 

And  whan  the  lop  is  «alen,  or  broken,  it  \%  a  gnat  lelte,  hurte,  and  hyndenunce 
of  the  goodaes  of  tbe  sprynge.  Fitthaiert,  Husbandry,  135/5. 

a.  v.t.    To  hinder;  to  obstruct.     (Com.) 

The  weather  bin  shockin  bad  all  drue  the  job,  and  that  have  a 
lei  us  terr'ble. 

I  pray  yon  let  me  tut,  you  M  I  am  \mxjt.—Fa!igrave,  p.  607. 

There  be  two  impedimenl)^  that  letlt  and  bynder  pniyer,  that  it  maye  not  be 
heide.  Fittherbert,  ffmbandrji,  164/1. 
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3.  To  cause ;  to  make  to  go.     (Com.) 

Mary,  you  must  tell  John  to  Ut  the  men  sweep  away  the  snow  to 
once.     Jan.  and,  1887. 

Let  the  sheep  into  the  gurt  ten  acres,  and  Ut  'em  bade  again  bon 
the  gap's  a-zot  up. 

|>e  king  Willam,  uorto  wite  '  )>e  i*Dr>  of  is  londe, 
Zitenquen  btrettliche  *  )ioru  sJ  Engelonde, 
Hou  moni  plou-lond  '  &  hou  moni  niden  al-10. 
Were  in  euerich  ssire.— Ac*,  nf  Glotic.  Will  the  Cmq.  1.  351, 
Then  )«  emperoure,  u  sone  u  he  mjigltt,  lit  ordein  a.  vmdte  talk  of  blode  ; 
and  he  enlriS  yn  anon,  &  he  was  hol«  as  he  was  ywasshe  and  ybathed  therin, 
&  be  was  as  dene  u  Ibe  Seseh  ofa  litel^dIilde.  Gesia  R<mum.  p.  69. 

And  Itti  write  writtis  '  all  in  wei  closed, 
Fibr  peeiia  ind  prelatts  '  JM  ])ei  apere  shnld. 

Lan^and,  Rich,  th^  Rid.  IV.  36.     Sec  also  Chrim.  Viled.  st.  161. 

Lallt  curtesye  and  sylence  with  joii  Aati\e.^BaMs  B9ok,  1.  I39. 

This  last  pronun.  of  let  is  just  that  preserved  in  the  dialect. 

LET.  When  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  instead  of  taking  the 
infin.  after  it  (as  in  lit.  Eng.,  e.  g.  I  let  him  know  what  he  had  to 
do),  we  fonn  the  past  tense  by  adding  the  past  inflection  to  the 
principal  verb,  and  say,  I  let  him  knowed  what  he  had  to  do 
[Aay  lat-n  noad  haul  ee-d  ugaut  tu  diie].  The  reason  is  evidently 
because  let  has  no  past  inflection.  So  for  "  let  him  have  "  we  say, 
"lefa  had,"  "Ut  her  zeed,"  "let  her  went,"  &c  Who  did  ee  let 
'ad  era  ? 

A  woman  said  to  me  of  her  daughter,  June  15th,  1887,  Kef's 
most  always  bad ;  I  Id  her  meat  down  to  factoiy,  but  her  could'n 
bide  there. 

The  same  construction  is  used  with  kelp  (q.  v.)  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner,  because  in  the  dialect  this  verb  has  no  past 
inflection. 

In  the  verb  "  to  let  go,"  i.  e.  to  turn  loose,  the/.  /.  and  p.p.  are 
let-go' d  aaA  a  let  go' d. 

A  keeper  told  me  that  he  had  "a-catch  two  o'  they  there  turtle 
doves."  On  inquiring  what  had  become  of  them,  he  said,  I  didn 
Icnow  you  wanted  em,  zolUl'em  go'd  again. — June  16,  1887. 

LET  ALONE  [lat  loa-un],  phr.  Not  to  mention;  to  say 
nothing  of. 

Why,  tidn  wages  'nongh  to  vind'n  in  vittles,  let  'lone  clothes  and 
lodgings. 

LET  DRIVE  [laet  drai-v],  v.  1.  i.  To  kick,  ssud  very  commonly 
of  a  horse  or  cow. 

[Taek-eeiir,  doa-n  ee  stan  bee-uyn  ur ;  uur-z  aap  tu  laet  dravv^ 
take  care,  do  not  stand  behind  her;  she  is  apt  to  kick. 

2.  To  work  with  a  will. 
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Come,  soce  1  look  sharp  and  let  drive  into  it,  and  get  it  out  o'  the 
way  vore  the  rain  comth. 

LET  IN  [laet  een],  v.  t.  To  cheat,  or  deceive  in  money 
matters. 

So  they-ve  a  &/  in  everybody,  have  'em !  well  then,  they  'ant  a 
let  in  our  Thomas,  I  was  awake  to  'em.  ("  Our  Thomas,"  "  our 
John,"  is  a  very  common,  facetious  way  of  speaking  of  oneself.) 

LET  OFF  [laet  oaf],  v.  t.    To  excuse ;  to  pennit  to  escape. 
The  justices  zaid  how  they'd  let-n  off  this  time,  but  he  must'n 

come  there  no  more. 

Plaise,  sir,  we  was  Z.-Ut  off  from  school,  cause  they  be  paintin  the 

school-room. 

Upon  this  condicion,  l>at  h«  be  good  frienS  Co  my  executours,  and  ^t  he  lete 
hem  note  a^ministmcion  ofT  myn  olher  goode  on  tne  Mao«re  of  Pjrchardisokelt 
ne  elles  where.     Will  e/Lady  Payne  ClaiUma:.     Fifty  EarlUsI  WitU,  p.  50. 

LET  OUT  [laet  aewt],  v.  t.     1.  To  sublet. 

They  lives  behind,  and  up  in  the  garret,  and  then  they  lets  out 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

I  rents  the  seven  acre  field  0'  Mr.  Baker,  and  I  lets-n  put  In 
garden  splats. 

3.  To  kick — said  of  horses.    Same  as  Let  drive. 

3.  *./.  To  swear,  to  use  strong  language — probably  to  let  out 
{a  torrent  of  abuse  understood). 

[Haun  dh-oal  mae'un  vaewnd  aew't  wee  ad -n  u-dCie'd  ut,  muy 
uymurz !  ded-n  ur  laet  aewtl]  when  the  old  man  (master)  found 
out  we  had  not  finished  it,  my  eyemers  I  didn't  he  swear  ? 

It  is  common  after  a  bout  of  swearing  to  hear  the  quasi-apology, — 
Anybody  can't  'elp  letttn  out,  hon  they  be  a-zot  up. 

LETTERY  [lafuree],  v.  i.  To  write  or  paint  words  on  sign- 
boards, carts,  coffin-plates,  &c.  To  do  the  work  of  a  "  writer "  and 
grainer. 

Our  Bob's  a-come  a  proper  good  workman ;  he's  a  steady  chap, 
and  've  a-larn  his  trade  capicat  well ;  there  idn  'noiher  painter  in 
the  town  can  lettery  at  eet  grainy  way  he,  else  they  wid'n  all  o'm 
come  to  UD  vor  he  to  do  iL 

LETTING  [laefeen],  adj.  Hindering  j  applied  to  weather, 
showery,  rainy. 

A  man  said  to  me  (SepL  1879)  [Kfeod-nsaarvureegfeodmuun'ee, 
dhu  wadh-ur  wuz  zu  laefeen,^  i.  e.  I  could  not  earn  much,  the 
weather  was  so  bad  as  to  prevent  my  working. 

LETTY-WEATHER  paefec  wadh-ur],  sb.  Showery ;  rainy ;  lit. 
hindering  weather — L  e.  hindering  harvesting  or  out-door  work. 
(Very  com.) 
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Letty-weather  this,  maister,  sure  'nough ;  tidn  no  good  vor  to  tich 
o'  the  hay ;  but  there,  I  'apose  must  put  up  way  what  God  A'mighly 

zen'th. 

LET  UP  [lat  aup'],  v.  t.  Meadow  or  pasture  land  intended  to 
be  mown  for  hay  is  said  to  be  let  up,  when  the  stock  aie  per- 
manently taken  &way,  to  allow  the  hay  to  grow. 

I  shall  bursh  over  thick  mead,  and  Ut-T^  up  to  once. 

LEVEL  paevl],  ».  t.    To  levy. 

Mr.  Jones  to  shop  've  a  leveTd  a  distress  'pon  'em  vor  the 
quarter's  rent     Comp.  Forby,  ii.  p.  194. 

LEW  [Itie'],  adj.  i.  Sheltered  from  the  wind,  as  [a  tHe  placus]  a 
sheltered  spot, 

[Dhu  l^  2uyd  u  dh-aj-,]  the  lee  side  of  the  hedge.  See 
Cupboard. 

[Kaa'n  bee  u  Aif'ur  meenid,]  (there)  cannot  be  a  more  sheltered 
meadow. 

Or  car  ont  huj  to 'but  his  ve». 
Milch  cows  in  comers  diy  an'  Irw. 

Ptdman,  Rustic  Sbttihtt,  p.  zee. 

a.  sb,    Lee.    (Very  com.)    Ang.-Sax.  hleo,  shade,  shelter. 
[Vuur !  lat-s  g-een  dhu  l&e-^  here  1  let  us  go  into  the  lee — /*  e.  let 
us  get  under  cover.     See  Fleet. 

LEW.NESS  pile-  nees],  ib.    The  condition  of  shelter 

[Dhu  plaenis  dz  wuul  nuuf'  vur  lUe-nees,  biid  ee  luys  waf]  the 

place  is  well  enough  as  regards  shelter,  but  it  lies  wet — /.  e.  the 

situation  is  very  damp. 

LEWS  piez],  sb. pi.  Rough  frames  covered  with  canvas  used 
by  brickmakers  to  place  against  the  windy  side  of  the  "clamp"  in 
burning  to  prevent  the  fire  from  being  driven  away  from  the 
exposed  side  =  Shelters.     (Com.) 


LEWSTERV  [Jfeosturee],  v.  i.  To  work  with  a  vrill ;  to  bustle 
about ;  to  stir  actively.  The  idea  is  no  doubt  connected  with  lusty 
(q.  v.). 

He  can  lewstery  hons  a  mmd  to,  but  let'n  alone,  and  'tis  one 
step  to-day  and  another  to-marra  way  un. 


LEWTH  [liie-th],  sb.    Shelter;  protection  from  wind. 
There's  a  sight  o'  Uwtk  in  under  one  o'  they  gurt  beechen 
hedges. 
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herberewe  lordis  Si  riche  men  &  namely  ladies,  &  suffre  pore  men  lie  wi>- 
onten  or  ceten  hoWnuM  at  pore  men  or  ellis  perische  for  wediis  &  cold. 

Pyjvli/,  Werkt,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  211. 

LEWTHV  [liiethee],  adj.    Sheltered 
Thick  there  goyle's  a  proper  lewthy  spot. 

LEYLANDS  [lailunz],  sb.  .^^ab)e  land  under  a  grass  crop. 
The  word  ia  a  very  common  name  for  pasture  fields ;  to  be  found 
in  the  terriers  of  most  estates.  It  will  never  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  meadow  land  proper,  but  it  will  usually  denote  land  once 
arable  but  now  •'  laid  "  down.     See  Lay. 

LIABLE  [luy-ubl],  adv.     Likely,  probable.     (Com.) 
Speaking  of  a  wounded  ben  plieasant  a  farmer  said,  'Tis  very 
liable  he's  a-croped  into  one  o'  these  here  hovers, — Dec.  29,  1886. 

LI  ARD  [luyurd],  sh.    Liar ;  d  is  frequently  sounded  after  final 
liquids.     Comp.  mild  =  mile,  scholard,  &c. 
I  zay  you'm  a  Hard,  there  now  ! 

LIBERTY  [Idburtee],  sh.     Permission.     (Always.) 
[Maeiisturgid  mee  liburteeswj  tu  kaar-n  oam,]  master  gave  me 
permission  to  carry  it  home. 

You  can't  go  thick  way  'thout  you've  a-got  liberty. 

LICK  pile],  V.  t.     I.  To  beat ;  thrash ;  to  overcome  in  fight. 
Darned  if  I  don't  think  I  could  Hck  thee,  for  all  thee  art  so  big. 

2.  To  puzzle  J  to  astonish. 

However  they  can  make  it  out,  eens  they  do,  'pon  his  wages, 
licks  me. 

3.  To  conquer  or  overcome. 

Tumey car'd  to  many  guns  for  the  Local  Board — they 

was  proper  a  licked  about  thick  there  job. 

4.  To  surpass  or  excel. 

I  don't  call-n  a  good  'oss;  why,  Mr.  Bissett's  'oss  ud  lick-Ti  all 
to  fits. 

LICK-AND-APROMISE  [lik--un-u-praum-ees],  phr.  Applied 
to  any  work  done  hastily  and  ineffectually,  especially  to  any  kind 
of  cleaning. 

Shan't  be  able  to  do  it  vitty  like;  can't  only  just  take  off  the 
highest  o'  it  like ;  there  id'n  lime,  I  'sure  ee,  't'll  only  be  a  Uck-aitd- 
a-promise,  eens  they  do  zay. 

LICKERDISH  [likurdeesh],  sb.    Liquorice. 

LICKINGS  [hkeenz],  sb.pl.     Thrashing. 
Nif  maister  zeeth  thee,  thee't  catch  thy  lickins,  mind  ;  I  should'n 
care  to  Stan  in  thy  burches. 
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LICK  OVER  [lik  oa-vur],  v.  f.  To  make  a  hurried,  ir.coinplete 
cleaning,     (Very  com.) 

I  'ad'n  a  got  no  time  to  do  un  proper  like — I  was  a-fo'ced  just  to 
lick'n  over,  and  get  off  the  highest  o'  it.     Verbatim  excuse  for  not 

having  cleaned  a  dog-cart, — Aug.  1880. 

LICK-SPATTLE  [lik-spaat-1],  jA     A  toady ;  a  fawning  person. 

LIDDEN  piidn],  adj.     Made  of  lead.     (Always  so,) 
When  th'  old  Mr.  Jones's  grave  was  a  dig'd,  I  zeed  dree  lidden 
coffins,  one  over  t'other. 

LIE  [luy],  sb-    Water  which  has  passed  through  a  vessel  full 

of  wood-ashes,  to  soften  it  and  to  render  it  alkaline  for  washing. 

The  practice  of  making  lie,  once  very  general  has  now  nearly 
ceased,  much  to  the  injury  of  our  linen,  which  is  destroyed  by 
caustic  alkalies  called  "  washing  powder." 

R[se  earl]F  every  Monday  momiog 

To  join  your  linen,  soap  and  Hi  and  tub  ! 

i8o3.    Wokei,  Oat  monfitf,  al  Jt.  H.,  vol.  t.  p.  378. 

LIE-LTP  [luy-Idp],  sb.  The  wooden  box,  having  holes  in  the 
bottom,  to  contain  the  ashes  for  making  lie.     Lie-hatch — Forby. 

LIE  [luy],  V.  i.  and  adv.     Said  of  the  wind's  direction. 

Which  way  do  the  wind  lit  'smomin?  i.  e.  from  which  direction 
does  it  blow  ? 

Also  when  it  ceases  to  blow  it  is  said  "  to  go  /«."  I  count  we 
shall  ha'  rain  when  the  wind  do  go  /j>.     Sa  Go-lie. 

LIE-ABED  [luy-ubaid],  sb.     A  sluggard. 

Farmers  daughters  baint  a  bit  like  they  used  to.  When  I  was 
young,  they  was  a  fo'ced  to  get  up  and  sar  the  pigs  and  milk  the 
cows ;  now  the  lie-abeds  be  all  for  their  fine  clothes  and  playing 
the  pianny,  you  don't  catch  they  han'lin  the  pig's  bucket,  not 
they.— Mar.  8th,  1881. 

LIE-BY  [luy-buy],  sb.    Lemman. 

Be  sure  he  idn  gwain  lo  be  fool  'nough,  to  [droas-zuul]  throw 
himself  away  lig  that  there.  Why,  her  wad'n  never  no  better  'n 
Squire 's  lie  by,  and  now  her's  anybody's. 

LIE  IN,  LIE  OUT  [luyeen,  aewt],  v.  i.  Said  of  horses  or 
cows.  If  they  are  kept  housed  at  night,  they  are  said  to  lie  i-i,  if 
not,  they  lie  out. 

Do  your  'oss  lie  in  or  out  f 

LIE  VORE  [luy  voaT],  pAr.    To  hasten  forward. 
If  they  (the  otter  hounds)  was  to  speak  out  now,  I  count  you 
and  me  should  lie  zvre  tike,  should'n  us? — June  15,  1883. 
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LIG  [I'K]i  °4}-     Lilce;  so   pronounced  in  r&pid  speech  when 
rollowed  by  a  vowel,  as  is  usual  in  all  similes. 
Nir&  did'n  urn  lig&  long  dog. 

zet  voaks  to  liale,  lig  a  gurt  Surge  as  tlia  art.  —Ex,  Scold.  L  21& 

LIGHT  [luyt]i  ■**■  I-  Tech.  A  piece  of  glazing  consisting  of 
srAall  panes  of  glass  fixed  in  lead-worL  Sometimes  called  a  Uad- 
light. 

They  lights  must  be  new  leaded ;  the  casement  light  'ont  hardly 
hang  together. 

The  wind  've  a  blowed  out  two  o'  the  lights  and  a-toid  era 
limbless. 

3.  One  of  the  spaces  in  any  divicled  window. 
The  sash  line  's  a-brokt  in  the  middle  light. 
Tidn  very  often  you  zee  a  \\\^-light  winder. 

LIGHT  A  CANDLE  [lait  u  kan-l], phr.     To  compare. 

He  idn  much  o'  it ;  why,  he  idn  fit  to  light  a  can'l  to  his  father 
i.  e.  not  fit  to  compare  with  him.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  varied 
to  hold  a  candle. 

LIGHTENY  [luylnee],  v.  i.    To  lighten.     (Always.) 

'Tis  a  fine  night,  but  I've  a-zced  it  lighteny  two  or  dree  times, 

sur^  qai  donnis,  &  illuminatHt  te  Cliritln*, 

)aB  IS  to  sey,  Arys  (lou  ^t  slepest,  snd  Criste  t>e  shall  H^ny. 

Gtsia  kemanentm,  p.  195. 

LIGHT-HEADED  [luyt-ai-dud],  adj.    Delirious;  lunatic 

LIGHT-TIMBERED  [luyl-tilmburd],  adj.  Light-limbed. 
Very  commonly  applied  to  horses. 

Nice  sort  of  a  'oss,  but  a  leetle  to  ligkt-tiinbered,  i.  c.  scarcely 
stout  enough  in  the  legs.     &e  Too. 

Soyrt.     But  is  this  Hector  ? 

Dumain.     1  think  Hector  was  not  so  dean-limtertd. 

Lavit  Labout'i  Lost,  V.  ii. 

LIGHTS  [luyts],  s^  pi.  The  lungs.  Applied  to  both  man 
and  beast ;  rarely  to  the  former.  The  common  use  of  the  word 
is  to  name  the  lungs  of  edible  animals  after  being  slaughtered. 

I  be  very  fond  o*  liver,  but  I  don't  care  much  for  lights. 

I  remember  a  story  which  usftd  to  be  told  of  a  certain  quack 
doctor.  He  was  said  to  have  informed  a  patient  that  he  could  put 
him  in  a  new  liver,  but  not  new  lights. 

Here  Crispin  loo  foi^ets  his  end,  and  awl — 
Here  Mistress  Cleaver  with  importance  looks  I 
Forgets  (he  beef  and  mutton  on  her  stall, 
Kailighli  and  livers  dangling  from  the  hooks. 

Ftter  Pindar,  Talti  aflht  Hoy,  IV.  166. 
F   F    2 
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I.IKE  [luy-k,  lig],  LIKER  Quykur],  LIKEST  [luykees],  adj. 
and  adv.  I.  This  word  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  speech  of 
the  district,  especially  in  the  construction  of  simile,  without  which 
no  sentence  of  description  is  often  completed,  such  as, 

Maister  Ve  a  got  out  the  wrong  zide  o'  the  bed  'zmomin,  a's 
iig  a  bear  wi'  a  zore  head. 

Was  ihc  pa'son  to  the  vesfry  meeting  ? 

Ees,  I  'count ;  same's  a  is  always,  all  to  a  flitter,  a  buzzin  about 
!iie  a  vly  in  a  glue-pot. 

Also  constantly  used  in  conjunction  with  di/. 

He  idn  so  good  farmer's  Ih'  old  man  I    No  'lino,  nit  a  bit  /iie  it. 

a,  adj.    Alike. 

I  can't  tell  one  vroni  t'other,  they  be  so  likes  two  pays  (peas). 

3.  Likely. 

How  is  your  wife  ? 

A«  1  her  bin  ter'ble  bad,  her  was  like  to  die  vor  up  dree  wiks ; 
but  now  the  doctor  've  a  gid  her  some  ncw-farshin  stuff,  and  her 
zimth  a  little  bit  better. 

You  was  like  to  a  bin  a  zuck'd  in  over  thick  job,  neef  I  'ad-n  a 
told  'ee  o'  it. 

He's  liker  fax  more  money  than  to  part  way  iin  for  that 

Anybody  would  ha  zaid  her  was  likesl  vor  to  be  married  of  all 
o'm,  and  now  her's  a  lef  last. 

4.  The  usual  adverbial  suffix — the  ly  of  literary  English.  As 
quick-//i«,  slow-//-6«,  heavy-//Ar. 

Many  examples  of  this  are  to  be  Tound  throughout  this  Glossary. 
See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  81. 

In  the  whole  list  of  adverbs  ending  in  ly,  made  from  adjectives 
in  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  only  find  one  which  is  commonly 
sounded  with  ly  only,  viz,  hardly,  pron.  [aar'Iee]  =  scarcely.  If 
it  were  to  be  used  as  the  common  adv,  it  would  always  be  [aa'rd 
lityk^    In  this  case  like  is  redundant, 

Take'n  hat  'n  hxtt-like,  tidn  no  good  to  fiddle  way  un. 

5.  Used  very  commonly  as  a  suffix,  conveying  the  indefinite 
meaning  of  "  inclined  to,"  or  "  rather." 

I  siro  'tis  cold-like  s'motnin.  Well  !  did'n  'zactly  rain,  but  'twas 
damp7/><.     Come  in  ;  I  count  you  be  hungry-//i(. 

It  is  used  with  every  adjective,  and  is  often  tacked  on  to  an 
adverb  or  sentence  to  give  the  idea  of  imcerlainty  or  doubt  which 
it  is  intended  should  properly  belong  to  the  verb  in  the  sentence. 
"  I  know  he  was  there  lihe,"  would  mean  that  I  believe,  but  am 
not  certain,  Ihat  he  was  there.  "  I  reckon  't'U  rain  Hie,"  implies 
a  doubt ;  that  my  belief  is  not  firm. 

"  He  lold  me  to  meet'n  here  like,"  would  mean,  "  I  think  he  told 
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me  to  meet  him  here."  "I  said  I'd  come  like"  would  mean, 
'•  I  said  perhaps  I  would  come." 

Often  the  word  is  entirely  redundant,  as  in 

They  was  to  (at)  work  in  their  garden  like.  He  do  um  arrants 
like.  Mid-n  raiii  now  like.  Hot-like,  wet-like,  goad-like,  hatilike, 
day-like,  nighl-like,  &c. 

Again,  it  is  very  common  in  speaking  of  health  symptoms  to  tack 
on  like  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as 

Her  was  all  to  a  vliiter  like.  How  d'ee  sim  you  be  'smornin' 
likj  !     Well,  1  bain't  no  gjrt  things  like.     See  Forby's  Gloss. 

6.  sd.  in  phr.  by  all  like.     Likelihood  ;  probability. 
By  all  l/ke  we  be  going  to  have  a  hard  winter. 

LIKE  A  FLY  IN  A  GLUE-POT  [lig  u  vluy  een  u  gltie-paut]. 
Com.  expression,  to  express  nervous  excitement. 

There  nif  he  wad'n  urnecn  up  and  down,  and  fizzin  about  lig  a 
vly  in  a  glue-pot. 

LIKE-AS-OFF  [luyk-s-auf],  adv. phr.     Just  as  though. 
The  trees  was  all  a  turned  so  brown,  like  as  off  they'd  a  bin 
a  burned.     See  Off. 

LIKE  AS  THIS.     See  k%. 

LIKELY  [luyklee],  adj.  i.  Promising;  thriving.  This  word 
is  never  used  for  the  ordinary  lit.  adv. 

He's  so  likely  a  young  fellow,  as  you'll  vind  in  a  day's  march. 
Very  likely  colt.     Likely  lot  o' sheep.     Likely  looking  piece  o' 

To  like  in  the  sense  of  to  thrive  is  obsolete. 


.s  good  a  grounde,  or 
le. — linit.  14U/1J. 

2.  Suitable ;  desirable. 

Well,  he  do  look  likely.     I'll  try  un,  be  how  'twilL 

1  ihort  I'd  a-catcht  hold  to  a  likely  farm  like,  but  I'll  be  darned 
if  I  bain't  a-tookt  in  way  un. 

LIKES  puyks],  sb.     i.  Probability. 

There  idn  no  likes  eens  her  'ont  never  be  no  better  in  this 
wordle. 

By  all  likes,  maister's  gwain  to  bring  home  another  missus. 

2.  sb.    Resemblance ;  match  ;  fellow. 

So  the  poor  old  maister's  a-go !  Ah  1  you  on't  zee  the  likes  o' 
he  again,  for  one  while. 

LIKING  [luykeen],  adj.     i.  Likely;  probable. 
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[Maeukeen  uv  i  niie-  sdlur  vur  t-oa-1  dhu  suydur,  knuz  tiiz 
luykeen  tu  bcc  su  plai'ntee  dee  yuur,]  making  of  a  new  cellar  for 
to  hold  the  cider,  because  it  is  liking  to  be  so  plenty  this  year, — 
May  36,  i88t. 

Likin'  for  a  storm,  I  reckon,  maistei.  Ltkin'  to  have  fine 
weather,  bain'  us  ?     Th'  aurmanick  spaikth  o'  it. 

We  be  likin'  to  lost  our  paa'son — they  do  zay  how  he've  a  vailed 
in  wi'  a  lot  o'  money. 

2.  sb.    Attachment ;  love ;  desire ;  wish. 

He've  a  tookl  a  likin'  to  her;  I  reckon  her  on't  zay  no  to  un. 
And  in  |ns  miiour  )>ow  my^  see  *  munhes  fill  inen^e. 
That  lede  Jie  wol  to  lyfynge  ■  al  |)y  lyf-tyme. 

Purs  Pimiiman,  XII.  181. 
hire  were  lener  be  weded  '  to  a  wel  simplere, 
^ere  iche  nii}t  lede  bite  lif '  in  liiing  &  mur^. 

miliam  ef  PiUerme,  Wtrm<^/,  1.  aoal. 

3.  In  the  phr,  "By  all  likin',"  apparently;  judging  from 
appearance  ;  in  all  probability. 

W'k  be  gwain  to  have  a  hot  summer  by  all  likin'. 

LILY-HANGER  [liUce-angur],  s6.  A  cow's  teat  A  very 
common  old  riddle  is, — 

Two  hookers,  two  lookers,  Vower  stiff  slanders, 
Vowet  IHy-hangen,  And  a  whip-attout.     Answer — CoW. 

LIMB  [Ilim],  sb.  I.  The  large  branch  of  a  tree,  but  only  while 
the  tree  is  standing  and  while  the  branch  is  attached  to  it,  or  only 
just  detached.     A  Hmb  would  include  the  bough. 

[Dhai  ang'd  aup  dhu  wauyts  tu  dhu  l&m-  u  dhu  tree',]  they  hung 
up  the  scales  to  the  branch  of  the  tree.    Ste  Bough,  Ramble. 

a.  V.  t.     To  cut  off  the  large  branches  of  a  tree  ;  to  lop. 

We  shan't  never  be  able  to  drow  thick  [uul'um]  elm  nif  he  idn 
3.-Umb  well  fust,  'cause  he's  so  heavy  [taap'ud]  topped. 

Of  an  ash  tree  which  was  leaning  over  a  road,  a  man  said  to 
me,  "  Our  Frank  limb  un  last  winter,  but  I  don't  never  think  he'll 
never  be  able  vor  to  be  a-got  up  right.  "^February  4th,  1887. 

LIMBER  [liim 'bur],  i7(^'.     Not  rigid;  yielding. 

So  limber's  a  fishing-rod.  Said  of  any  framework  or  other  con- 
struction not  sufficiently  rigid.  The  word  does  not  in  all  cases 
mean  pliant ;  for  instance,  a  stout  plank  laid  on  the  fiat,  and  resting 
only  upon  its  two  ends,  would  be  said  to  be  limber,  because  it 
would  bend  if  walked  upon,  but  the  same  plank  placed  edgewise 
would  be  stiff. 

This  word  has  also  a  sense  of  nimble.  A  common  saying  is, 
"The  tongue  o'  her's  purty  Umber,  they  do  zay." 
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LIMBERS  [liim-burz],  si.  The  heavy  shafts  of  a  timber 
carriage.  The  (erm  is  not  applied  to  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  or  cart. 
Compare  the  limber  of  a  gun. 

LIMB  FROM  SCRAG  [liim- vrum  skrag], adv.fhr.  In  pieces ; 
to  atoms ;  past  all  restoration. 

'Tis  shameful  how  they  be  a  sar'd  (served)  to  school ;  there's 
myboy'd  a  got  a  new  book  only  t'other  day,  ands'momin'  he  corned 
home  way  un  all  a-tord  limb  from  urag. 

LIMBLESS  [liimlees],  <!</;'.  Past  repair;  utterly  destroyed ;  all 
to  smash.     (Very  com.) 

Was  it  a  bad  accident  ?  was  the  carriage  broken  P 

[Ees, aay kaew'nt ;  ee wuz u toa'urd iiim-las—dha baudee oa' un 
wuz  jis  dhu  vuur'ee  sae'um-z  au'f  un'eebau'dee-d  u  zau't  pun  u 
ban'bauks,]  yes,  rather;  it  was  broken  to  smash — the  body  was 
precisely  as  if  one  had  sat  upon  a  bandbox. 

[Dhu  gee-ut  wui  u-toa'urd  /lim'/ees,']  the  gate  was  broken  to 
atoms  was  the  account  given  to  me  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
from  a  horse  running  away. 

LIME  ASHES  [luym  aar-shez],  sb.  The  powder  and  refuse 
from  kilns  of  certain  kinds  of  lime.  They  are  in  much  request 
for  floors  of  cottages,  dairies,  &c.  A  good  lime  ask  floor  is  often 
as  durable  as  paving. 

LIMPERNSCRIMP  [Wm-purnsknlm-p,  lumpurnskuurmp, 
lum-purskruiim-p].  The  cow-parsnip — HeraeUum  sphottdylium. 
Commonest  name.     See  Bullers,  Pig's-bubbles. 

LINCH  [liinsh],  sb.     i.  A  kdge  or  set-off  in  a  wall  or  bank. 
Car  your  wall  all  his  width  up  so  var  as  the  ground  line,  then 
zet  back  vower-n  'alf  (4J  inches),  and  lef  a  bit  of  a  lineh.    (Com-) 

2.  A  strip  of  land  left  untitled.     See  Landsherd. 

LINCH Y  [lunshec],  v.  i.  To  inch ;  to  edge  on ;  to  encroach. 
Boys  very  commonly  use  the  word  in  their  games.  At  marbles, 
for  instance,  if  a  boy  has  to  shoot  his  marble  from  a  line,  and  is 
not  quite  behind  it,  the  others  call  out  "No  linckiit' !" 

He's  sure  to  linchy  nif  you  gee  un  ever  so  little  chance. 

LINE  [luyn],  v.  t.  1,  To  beat  or  thrash  with  some  pliant 
weapon. 

I'll  line  ihy  birches  vor  thee  when  I  catch  thee. 

a.  To  serve — copulare.  Said  of  a  dog  only.  For  each  animal 
a  special  word  is  used,  in  speaking  of  the  male. 


e  your  maslyfe  have  lyned  my  b; tche. — Palsgrave,  p.  6l3. 
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3.  To  wdd  in  fresh  steel  upon  the  point  or  cutting  part  of  a  tool. 
Tidn  no  good  to  sharp  thick  bisgey  no  more,  he  must  be  a  lined 

— the  steel  o'  uh's  all  a  weared  awa}-. 

4.  To  partially  thrash  out  the  corn  from  the  sheaf,  bnt  so  as  not 
to  cripple  the  stalks,  which  have  aftervrards  to  be  combed  out  into 
reed  for  thatching.  The  sheaf  of  wheal  so  partially  thrashed  is 
called  a  Billy  (q.  v.)  or  Uner  {BULm,  Britten). 

LINER  puynur],  sb.  i.  A  sheaf  partly  thrashed  in  the  process 
of  mjJting  reed— more  commonly  called  a  Billy  {q.  v.). 

3.  An  adjustable  part  of  a  thrashing-machine,  by  which  the  com 
can  have  all  the  ears  at  the  end  of  llie  sheaf  beaten  out  without 
passiDg  all  the  straw  through  the  machine ;  the  liner  is  to  prevent 
the  reed  from  being  bruised,  and  made  unht  for  thatching. 

LINES  [luyns],  ib.     Marriage  certificate. 
I  always  keeps  my  lines  careful  like ;  hap  what  will,  I  bain't  gwain 
to  part  wi'  they. 

LINHAY,  LINNEY  [lUnee],  ib.  A  shed,  or  open  building. 
Always  so-called,  except  when  adjoining  a  shoeing-forge — then  it  is 
as  invariably  called  [paimees]  (pent-house).     See  PE.NnCE, 

A  carl-shed  is  always  a  [wag'een  lin-ee\. 

I  do  want  t'  ax  o'  ee  vor  to  let  me  [aeu]  ha  two  or  dree  pausles 
and  a  vew  rough  boards  like,  vor  to  put  up  a  bit  of  a  Unhay  way, 
eens  the  colts  mid  urn  in  and  out. 

The  word  by  no  means  implies  attachment  to  a  farmyard  or  to 
any  other  building,  as  stated  by  Halliwell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  either  attached  or  not  -,  perhaps,  in  fact,  linhays  are  more 
often  detached  than  otherwise. 

l»cliwud  in  the  Court  there  wai  a  Linity  that  rested  upon  a  Wall. 

1695.  Mr.  Zackary  Maynt.  1694.  (Letter  concerning  a  spoul  of 
water  that  happened  at  Topsham  oti  the  riTer,  between  the  sea 
and  Eieter.)    Phil.  Trans,  ef  Royal  Socitty,  yo\.  xii.  f.  yt. 

To  Builden  and  Contractors.  I'enilers  are  invited  fur  tailing  down  and 
rebuilding  a  Ihihay  at  Lcylands  Farm,  Wellington,  where  a,  plan  of  the  same 
nay  lie  seen  and  all  fiiither  particulars  obtained  of  Mr.  Jno.  Griffin,  to  whom 
Tenders  are  lo  be  sent  on  or  before  the  loih  day  of  June  next. 

Advert.   fVtIlinsIm  iVtckly  Nmi,  June  3,  1886. 

The  Unhay  in  this  advertisement  was  quite  an  important,  detached 
range  of  buildings,  consisting  of  brick  con  stalls  with  loft  over,  but 
the  not  being  enclosed  makes  a  Unhay  of  it. 

LINTERN  [liintum],  sb.  i.  A  lintel ;  the  top  part  of  a  door- 
frame. 

2.  A  short  beam  of  wood  inserted  over  any  door  or  window- 
opening  to  support  the  wall  above. 
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LIP  [tiip],  s6.  A  term  applied  to  certain  vessels,  as  seed-iip, 
]le-!ip  (q.  v.}.  But  not  now  used  alone.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Zips  nsw  made  o(  wood  may  once  have  been  wicker. 

A.-S.  iaf,  basket. 

Zetp,  or  basketl !  spgria,  calatkus,  eorbis. — Pminp.  Parv. 


Lepe  or  a  basket — cerhallt. — Paltgravi. 
and  thei  etun  and  wercn  fullillid,  and  ihei  token  up  that  lefte  of  relefis,  seuen 
Ufii.  Wydifftva-s.     J&ri  vUi.  8. 

and  bi  a  wyndowe  10  a  lap,  I  was  laten  doun  bi  (he  walle. — lb.  z  Cor.  xi.  33. 

LIPPETS  [Itip  uts],  sb.     Tatters.     {Very  com.) 

[Dhae'iir!  aay  niivur  diid'n  zee-  noa  jish  u  maa'yd,  uur-v  u-biin* 
blirdz-nas'teen wai  dhii  bwuuyz  ugeeun,  un  ur  frauks  u  broakt  aul 
tiie-  lap-uts,']  there  !  I  never  saw  such  a  girl,  she  has  been  bird's- 
nesting  again  wiih  the  boys,  and  her  frock  is  torn  to  tatters. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  this  is  a  contraction  of 
Uitlt-bits  (?). 

LISSOM  [Ids'um],  sb.  i.  The  strand  of  a  rope  each  lissom 
may  be  composed  of  several  yarns. 

'Ton't  do  to  trust  to  thick  roi)e,  he's  a  brokt  into  one  lissom,  two 
or  dree  places. 

Capical  rope,  he's  a  made  wi'  vive  lissoms. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  of  any  kind  of  cloth. 

The  piece  o'  cloth  was  a-brokt  down  drue  un,  ((.  e.  through  its 
length)  into  dree  or  vower  lissoms,  eens  he  wadn  a  wo'th  a  varden. 

LISSOM  [lils-um],  a.^'.     Supple;  active. 
He's  a  spry,  lissom  young  fellow. 

LIST  [Ids],  V.  t.  I.  Term  used  by  fullers  of  cloth,  signifying  to 
shake  or  stretch  out  the  piece  of  cloth  from  the  wrinkled  and 
tumbled  state  into  which  it  gets  during  the  process  of  milling. 
In  order  to  make  the  cloth  "mill"  evenly,  it  has  to  be  "listed" 
several  times.  This  is  usually  done  by  pleating  the  cloth  upon 
a  bar  fixed  for  the  purpose. 

1.  The  word  is  also  used  by  fullers  to  express  the  operation  of 
measuring  the  width  of  the  cloth  from  list  to  list  during  milling, 
to  ascertain  when  it  is  milled  or  shrunk  to  the  width  retiuired. 

Thick  piece  dont  milly  suant,  hon  I  come  to  [liis-n]  list  it,  I 
vound  a  sight  o'  dilTer'nce  in  places. 

LIST  [liis],  sk  The  edge  or  selvage  of  a  piece  of  any  lend 
of  cloth.     In  flannels  and  in  wool-dyed  cloths  it  is  usual  to  have 
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a  list  or  narrow  border  on  each  side  of  the  cloth,  difTerent  in  colour 
from  the  rest.     Hence  Ihtin  (q.  v.). 

The  list  of  clolh.    Liiitre.—Cetgntve  (Sherwood). 
I  LYSTE  a  garmenl,  or  border  it  round  aboate  ivilh  a  lyst. 
I  hnue/w/ft/niycole  wilhinlo  make  it  laste  belter. — PiUigrtOH,  p.  6la. 

LIS'l'ED  [liistud].  Term  used  in  woollen  trade  to  signify  that 
the  cloth  referred  to  has  an  edging  woven  on  each  edge  of  the  piece  ; 
also  the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  Thus  narrow  and  broad  cloths 
arc  still  called  "aanow-listed"  or  "  hio:id-lis/ed,"  in  reference  to 
the  breadth  of  the  cloth  itielf,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  "list" 
or  stripe,  which  may  or  may  not  be  upon  each  side  of  the  piece. 

Should  b< 

In  same  statute  are  mentioned  kinds  of  cloth  called  '*  j)3Jiow-listed 
whites,"  and  "  hioad-Hsted  whites," 

LISTIN  [liisteen],  sk  i.  The  border  or  edge  of  flannel  or 
cloth  when  torn  from  the  piece.  It  is  while  still  forming  a  part 
of  the  piece  that  it  is  called  ihe  list  {q.  v.), 

3.  adj.    Made  of  list,  as  a  pair  of  listtn  garters,  lislin  slippers,  &c. 

LITTLE  BIT  [leedl  beet],  si.  The  commonest  phrase  for  a 
small  quantity  of  anything,  as  "a  Utile  bit  of  nonsense,"  "little  bit 
of  play,"  "  Utile  bit  of  pudding,"  "  little  bit  o'  music." 

LITTLE  EASE  [leedl-aiz,  lee tll-yuurs],  sb.  A  lock-up ;  a 
prison ;  a  cage  for  prisoners.     Same  as  Liitle-years. 


LITTLE-HOUSE  [lee-dl-ajwz],  sb.  The  common  name  for  an 
out-door  privy. 

LITTLE  IRELAND  [lee'dl  uyurJun].  Nickname  of  a  large, 
improving  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wellington,  called  Rockwell 
Green,  usually  called  Row  Green.  From  a  bad  name,  which  it  has 
acquired  in  times  past,  the  latter  developed  into  Rogue's  Green, 
and  now  from  its  past  squalor  it  is  often  called  Little  Ireland. 

LITTLEST  i:iee-dlees{t],  a<fj.  suferl     Smallest.     (Very  com.) 
Mary's  the  littlest  o'  the  lot,  and  bar's  a  gurt  big  piece,  sure 
'nough. 

Well,  I'll  take  em  in  your  prize,  nif  you'll  keep  back  the  two 
littlest. 

Where  love  is  great,  tlie  tiultst  doubtt  are  fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  lore  crows  there. 

Hamlet,  III.  ii. 
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LITTLE- YEARS  [lee-dl  yuurz],  sb.  Little-ease;  police  cell; 
lock  up.     This  is  the  common  name. 

[Dhai  vaewn  dh-oal  Baub  Spiilur  druung-k  ugee-un,  zoa  dhai 
paup'-m  rait  een  dhu  Urdl yuurz  tu  vaun's,]  Ihey  found  old  Bob 
Spiller  drunk  again,  so  they  popped  him  in  the  loc'c-up  at  once. 

LIVE  [luyv],  'b.     Life.     Always  so  pronounced. 
Afeaid  o'  my  live  I  should  a-bin  to  late. 

]nt  we  ne  scholde  to  de)>e  gon  '.  be  hai^d  Sc  la  drvTe, 
Ou>et  be  demembryd  euerecboQ  '■  &  brojt  of  lyiui  i]i.we. 

Sir  FtmiHinu,  I.  1158. 

LIVIER  [Idviur],  c*.     i.  Inhabitant;  liver;  dweller. 
I  don't  know  very  much  about'n — he  'ant  a-bin  a  livier  hereabout, 
on'y  but  a  little  bit. 
I  bin  a  livier  to  Wcl  i'ton  all  my  live. 

9.  Person  living. 

There's  a  plenty  o'  lij'iers  in  our  parish  that  b;  more'n  vower 
score.    Common  also  in  Devon. 

LOAD  BACK,  LOADFORWARDS.     See  Cart. 

LOAVE  Poa-v],  si.    Loaf.    (Always.) 
Half  a  loav's  betler'n  no  bread. 

LOB-GRASS  [laub-  graas].     Bremus  Mallis. 

LOBLOLLY  [laiib'laul'ee],  ^.    A  dish  of  milk,  spoon  msat,  or 
porridge,  something  of  the  sanie  kind  as  whit-pot  {q.  v.) 
See  LopLOLLV.     See  Forby,  Gloss.  E.  AngUa. 

And  nif  it  be  loilalfy,  tha  wut  slop  el  oU  a^.—Ex.  Scald.  I.  189. 

LOCK  [loa'k],  sb.     i.  (Always  so  pron.).     I^ck,  the  fastening. 
[U  hak-n  kai',]  a  lock  and  key. 


tan  )>e  dore  schal  be  Taste  \-!okt  forto  another  day. — IMd.  p.  377. 

a.  V.  To  loa-k  the  wheels.  When  a  four-wheeled  carriage  is  not 
made  so  that  the  front  wheels  will  pass  under  the  "body"  in 
turning,  they  often  get  stuck  fast,  and  are  said  to  be  u-haki.  To 
turn  the  fore. wheels  of  a  carriage  on  the  main-pin  is  to  laa-k. 

[Dhec"uz  wag-een  oa'n  loa'k  vufee,]  this  wagon  will  not  lock 
properly — i.  e.  the  fore-carriage  will  not  turn  properly  on  ihe 
main-pin.     Hence  the  word  means  both  to  move  and  to  be  fixed. 

LOCK  [lau'k],  sb.  A  small  but  indefinite  quantity,  say  from  a 
handful  to  a  large  bundle.  Applied  to  such  substances  as  hay, 
wool,  cotton,  &c.,  which  may  be  pulled  out  from  ihe  bulk ;  as  [u 
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lauk  u  aa'y,]  a  lock  of  hay.    This  might  mean  a  mere  handful,  or 
enough  for  a  meal  for  a  horse. 

[Shaarp-m  pik  aup  dhii  iau'ks,']  "look  sharp  and  pick  up  the 
Icki"  is  the  constant  admonition  when  wool  is  being  handled.     It 
applies  to  the  fragments  which  get  scattered  about 
Lxlu  of  hey  or  wolle — Imqud. — Pahgraoi. 

And  at  the  leasle  mye,  she  tony  hauc  the  lockei  of  the  sbepe,  eytber  to  make 

clotlies  or  blankettes  and  couerlettes,  or  bolhe. — FiltJUrbert,  iiiabandry,  146/7S. 

Oar  cow  of  yore, 

Who  pincll'd,  and  yet  denied  a  tixk  of  hay, 

Kick'd  tlie  hard  Milkman  off,  and  march'd  away. 

'79S-     J-  Wolcalt  {Peter  Fiiuiar),  Hair  PmiHtr,  Wks.  181a,  vol.  iii.  p.  agS. 

LOCK.I  [laukl],  i«/fl7.  Equivalent  to  Lor !  This  is  not  Alack  I 
(Very common.)  The  Ex.  Scold,  begins  'Lock/  Wilmot," &c.  Also 
see  III.  11.  137.  5"o.  618. 

LOCK-A-DAISY !  [lauk-u-daizee  1],  inUrj.  of  astonishment j  a 
quasi  oath.     (Very  common,  much  used  by  women.) 

LOCKING-BONE  [lauk-een  boa-un],  jA     The  hip  joint. 
Way  the  same,  he  up  with  tlie  slick  and  meet  way  un  just  'pon 
the  hckittg-bont — and  tho'  he  did-n  bethink  to  holler. 

LOCKS  AND  KEYS  [loaks-n  kai-ii],  sb.  t.  Dielyira  s^etabUis. 
I  cannot  account  for  this  name  of  a  flower  so  recently  acclimatized, 
but  it  is  now  very  common  in  cottage  gardens,  and  known  as  above. 

3.  Fruit  of  the  common  ash — Frazinus  excelsior. 

LODGE  [latij-],  sb.     Lodgings ;  a  temporary  dwelling-place. 
A  man  selling  garden  netting  said  to  me.  If  yer  honour  don't 
like  this,  I've  a-got  a  lot  more  down  to  my  lodge. — May  a8,  1884, 
We  must  go  an  zee  about  a  lodge— \.  t.  go  and  find  lodgings. 
>at  loges  &  J«ce  tentls  op  >ei  gan  bigge.— [330.    S.  Brunne,  CArtn.  p.  67. 


LOLLIPOP  [laulipaup],  s&.  A  favourite  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  sugar  and  butter,  flavoured  strongly  with  pepperminL 

LOLLIPOT  [laul'ipaul].     A  common  epithet — booby,  softy. 
Ya  guit  lallipat.—Ex.  Scidd.  I.  173. 

LOLL  OUT  [lairl  aewt],  r.  t.  and  ('.     To  protrude  the  tongue. 

[Aa-I  taich  dhee  tu  lau-l  aewt  dhee  tuung  tu  mee,  sh-uur !]  I'll 
teach  thee  to  make  grimaces  at  me,  s'hear!  A  very  common 
threat. 

The  fox  is  all  but  a  don'd  up^I  zeed-n  gwain  on  benow,  wi'  his 
tongue  lollin  out. 
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LONDON  PRIDE  punnun  pruyd],  si.     Sedum  Acre. 

LONE  WOMAN  [loaun  uumnin],  sb.  A  spinster  or  widow; 
an  unmarried  female.  The  word  has  no  moral  significance,  and 
its  connection  with  lorn  is  purely  literary  and  alliterative. 

Her's  a  icne  'umman,  'thout  chick  nor  cheel ;  her  off  to  be  able  to 
maintain  hcrzul,  'thout  comin  here  (to  the  Board  of  Guardians). 

'Tis  shameful  vor  to  car  away  her  things,  poor  soul,  and  her  a 
lone  umman  way  nort  comin  in,  no  more-n  hot  her  can  sar  to  chorin 
and  that.    Said  of  cabbages  stolen  from  a  widow. 

■  a  poor  Isttt  ■anman  to  bear  :  and  I  have 
3  Htnry  IV.,  II,  i. 

LONG  [lau-ng],  adj.    TalL 

What,  not  know  ee  ?  Why !  he's  a  gurt  iong  fuller,  you  know,  so 
lon^s  to-day  and  lo-roarra. 

3,  Large ;  numerous.     See  Long  Family. 

LONG  CART  [laung  kaart],  sb.  A  kind  of  cart  peculiar  to  N. 
Devon  and  the  hills  0/  W,  Somerset  It  is  long  in  the  body  like  a 
wagon,  but  with  two  wheels.    The  sides  are  open  like  a  ladder. 

LONG-CRIPPLE  [lau-ng  knip-l],  si.    A  hare.     (Not  common,) 

LONG-CROOKS.     See  Crooks. 

LONG  DOG  paung-duug],  sS.     i.  Greyhound.     (Very  com.) 

[Ah !  tiid-n  u  beet  sae-um-z  yiie'z  the,  haun  mae'ustur  yiSe'z  tu 

kip  dhai  dhaenir  lawng-duugs ;  twuz  pilr'tee  spoo-urt  dhoa,]  ah )  it 

is  not  at  all  now  as  it  used  to  (be),  when  master  used  to  keep 

greyhounds ;  there  was  nice  sport  then. 

3.  The  com.  simile  to  express  speed, 

Zoon's  ever  her  come  in  the  field  her  zeed  the  bullicks,  and  tho' 
the  veet  o'  her  begin  to  muv,  nif  her  did'n  hum  the  very  same's  a 
tong-dog.     To  "hurn  like  a  long-dcg"  is  the  regular  simile, 

LONG  FAMILY  [lau-ng  faamlee],  sb.  A  large  family.  (Always 
said  by  all  classes.) 

It  must  be  hard  work  for  them  with  such  a  long  family. 

We've  always  a-live  'spectable,  and  paid  our  way,  and  brought 
up  a  long  family,  and  never  had  no  help  from  nobody. 

At  Wellington  Board,  a  Guardian  discussing  a  case  for  relief  said. 
If 'twas  a  longer fam'ly  I  should  zay  Yes. — Nov.  25,  1886. 

LONGFUL  [lau-ngffeol],  adj.  Used  with  lime.  (Very  com.) 
See  W.  S.  Gram.,  pp.  15,  lor. 

Well,  how  be  you  ?     I  'ant  a-zeed  'ee  ez  longful  time. 
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Ad  pin  tha  varni,  be  day  nor  nite, 
No  z[nglc  thing  wid  go  aun  vrighl. 

Nathan  ilegg,  I  Ber.,/a»  Vasgiit  Tale,  p.  54. 

Short  dumpsy  days  an'  lengftd  nichts. 
But  moon,  an'  stars,  an'  ryshy-Iignis. 

Pulman,  RuiHc  Skaclus,  p.  63. 

LONG-HANGED  [laung-an-jud],  adj.    A  very  common  term 
of  abuse,  equivalent  to  long  gutted, 
llie  usual  phrase  is  "  long-hanged  son  of  a  bitch."     See  Hance. 
ya  long-hangtd  Meazle — Ex.  Scold.  I.  30. 
y«  long-hangtd  Trapes.—/*.  1,  158. 

LONG-HEADED  [laung-aidud],  adj.    Clever;  shrewd. 

Mr.  Jones,  I've  always  a-yeard  em  zay,  that  you  was  a  very  long- 
headed 'turney,  but  I'll  tell  'ee  what's  more,  your  head's  double  so 
thick's  he  is  long. 

LONG-HUNDRED  [lau-ng-uundi.l],  sh.     Six  score. 

Many  articles  of  farm  produce,  such  as  binds,  reed,  faggot  wood, 
spar-gads,  spars,  are  sold  by  the  hundred,  and  it  is  always  expected, 
unless  otherwise  agreed,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  will  be 
delivered.     A  hundred  of  five  score  is  called  a  small-hundred. 

LONGING  [hu-ngeen],  pr.  pari.     Belonging. 

A  zaid  huw  a  was  a  man  'longin  lo  Milverton  parish. 

:>  Ciiambenioun  of 

LONG-PURPLES  [laung  puur-plz],  si.  This  name  is  given 
to  several  flowers  in  the  district,  but  most  generally  to  the  grand 
racemes  of  the  Lythrum  salicaria. 

I  have  heard  the  common  Foiglove  so  calle  1,  also  the  Orckit 
mascula,  which  are  both  very  abundant. 

LONG-RUN  [lau-ng-uurn],  sb.     The  end. 
Best  is  cheapest  in  the  long-run. 

LONG-STRETCH  paung-straach],  sb.  At  full  length,  said  of 
any  person  or  animal  lying  down  at  full  length. 

Go  in  the  stable  'most  any  time,  you'll  zee  un  a  lied  out  to 
loiig-streUh. 

LONG-TAILED-CAPTAIN  [lau-ng-taa-ytil-kaap-m],  sb.  The 
bottle-tit — Paras  eaudatus.    The  usual  name.     Set  Hackmal. 

LONG-TONGUE  [laung -tuung].  Said  of  a  scold,  and  of  an 
unusually  talkative  woman. 

Her's  well  'nough,  only  her've  a  got  a  ter'ble  long-tongue — he's 
gwain  all  day  long  like  a  mill-clapper. 
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I  can  put  up  wi'  most  things,  but  I  never  could'n  put  up  wi' 
her  long-tongue ;  lier'd  draive  me  to  distraction. 

LOOBY  [I&obee],  ib.     An  awkward,  ignorant  lout. 

[Aay  muyn  un,  haun  u  wuz  u  guurt  lio-bte  bwuuy,  kfeodn  zai 
b'la- !  lue  u  gfeo-z,]  I  recollect  him  when  he  was  a  great  looby  of 
a  boy,  (who)  could  not  say  boh  !  to  a  goose. 

LOOK  [Ifeok],  V,  i.     I.  To  appear ;  to  seem. 

The  maid  looklh  to  be  in  a  riglar  slid. 

I.  To  expect ;  to  anticipate. 

Her  iookth  vor  to  be  a-conlined  'vore  Lady-day  day. 

We've  3L.-lookid  vor  her  to  come  home  'is  dree  weeks,  and  her 
'ant  a  zen'  word  hon  her's  comin'.  They  bin  looki'n  vor  the  death 
o'  un  all's  day. 

To  look  for,  often  means  not  only  to  expect,  but  to  desire. 

The  things  do  look  vor  t'have  their  mate  rigler,  A  person  who 
had  rendered  a  service  would  refuse  the  offered  reward  by  saying, 
[Thang'k-ee,  shoa'ur,  bud  aay  niivur  dedn  Uok'  vur  noa  jis  dhing,] 
thank  you,  indeed,  but  I  never  desired  or  expected  anything  of  the 
kind. 

To  look  up,  to  look  down,  to  look  in,  mean  to  call  upon,  as 
"  I'll  look  up  to-morrow  morning." 

"To  look  about,"  "to  look  after,"  "to  look  down  on,"  "to  look 
into,"  "  to  look  out,"  are  all  commonly  used  as  in  standard  English. 

LOOK  AFTER  [Ifeok  aartur],>>A/-.  To  care  about ;  to  care  for; 
to  mind  ;  to  trouble  to  do  anything.  Very  commonly  used  in  a 
negative  sentence.     See  Kittle-belly,  3rd  illust. 

They  ax  me  to  stop,  but  I  didn  look  arter-  it.  I  shan't  look  arler 
ontacklin  th'osses.     Don'ee   look  arter  changin   o'   your   clothes. 

LOOK  AFTER  [Ifeok  aardur],  v.  i.  To  mind ;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  pay  attention  to. 

[Aay  wiid'n  niivur  Ihk  aardur  u  tee'dee-taud'ee  oal  fuul'ur  luyk 
ee-,]  I  would  not  never  look  after  a  titty-toddy  old  fellow  like  he. 
Who  d'ee  think's  gwain  to  look  arter  hot  you've  a-got  on  ? 

LOOKERS  [liwkurz],  sb.    The  eyes.     See  Lily-hanger. 

LOOK  OVER  [li;ok  oa-vur],  v.  i.     To  forgive. 
Nif  you'll  plaise  to  look  it  over,  shan't  hap  zo  no  more.     Very 
different  from  overlook,  g.  v. 

LOOK-Y-ZEE  pfeok-ee-zee'],  pkr.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  equiv- 
alent to  Fr.  void!  voilht  It  is  one  of  the  very  commonest 
exclamations  in  use,  and  by  some  individuals  it  is  made  part  of 
nearly  every  sentence.  I  cannot  decide  whether  the  ee  is  the  verbal 
intransitive  inflection,  or  the  pronoun^. 
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[Yuur  liok-'ee-zee- !  dhiish-ur-z  ee-ns  tai'z,]  here  look !  this  is  how 
it  is. 

[Aa'l  shoa  ee  aew  tu  diic  ut,  liok-ee-see-  /]  I  will  show  you  how 
to  do  it,  look! 

[Naewdhan, /^(ji-«fr«<7,wuurbee  gwainilie?]  now  then!  look! 
where  are  you  going  to  ? 

LOOZE  ptiez],  ib.    A  stye.   (Always.)  This  may  be  lews  (q.  v ). 

[Jilmz  Urdfeod  du  wau'n  tu  noa'  wur  yhc-ul  plai'z  tu  puut-n 
aiip'  u  ntie-  paeg'i-/ucs,  kuuz  dhu  wee-n-v  u  toa'urd  dh-oa'I  lites 
liimlees,]  (verbalira,  Jan.  i88a}  James  Redwood  wishes  to  know 
if  you  will  please  to  build  him  a  new  pig-stye,  because  the  wind  has 
broken  the  old  stye  to  atoms. 

LOP-EAR'D  [laup'-yuurd],  adj.     A  term  of  abuse.    (Very  com.) 
Ya  lop-eat'd  son  of  a  biich  ! 

LOPLOLLY  [laup-laulee],  sh.  Any  kind  of  gruel  or  spoon 
meat. 

Doctor,  cant  'ee  let  me  have  a  bit  o'  mate?  I  be  zick  and  zore 
o'  this  here  loploUy  stuff. 

LOPPING  [laup-een],  (i<^.     Slow;  lazy;  loose. 

A  loppiii  rascal !  why,  I  wouldn't  gie  un  his  zalt  to  work  for  me. 

LOPPY  [lau|ree],  v.  i.  To  walk  or  move  slowly.  Often  applied 
to  hares  or  rabbits. 

I  zeed  her  just  lopping  along,  /'.  e.  going  very  slowly. 

Look  sharp  !  's  hear  me  !  not  loppy  along,  one  vool  to-day  and 
tother  to-morrow  I 

Also  to  go  in  a  slovenly,  awkwird  manner.  "  Going  all  hp  to 
lurrup,"  is  quite  a  common  expression. 

LOP-SIDED  [laupznydud],  adj.  Unevenly  balanced ;  having 
one  side  larger  than  the  other. 

Thick  load's  all  l(^-%ided,  he  on't  never  ride  home,  he'U  safe  to 
turn  over. 

n-laeudeez],  sb.    The  wild 

LOSS  [lau's(t],  V.  f.     To  lose.     (Always.) 

Here,  Billy,  's  a  sixpence  vor  ee ;  mind  you  don't  /cw-n. 

[Muyn  iid'n  nuudh'ur  oal  een  dhu  bai'g,  uls  dhee^  lau-itaxi 
oa  ut,]  see  that  there  is  no  hole  in  the  b.:g,  otherwise  you  will  lose 
half  of  it. 

I  coimt  that  there  'II  be  a  lasHn  job,  they  can't  never  do  it  vor 
the  money. 

LOUSE-TRAP  [taew-s  traap].  Cant  name  for  a  small-toothed 
■  comb.     (Very  com.) 
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LOUSY  [laewzee],  adj.  i.  Sparkling  water  with  plenty  of 
beads,  01  little  air  bubbles,  is  said  to  be  lousy. 

a.  Commonest  prefix  to  rogue,  as  an  epithet 
A  lousy  rogue  I  they  zess  how  ee'Il  chate  everybody. 
Also  speaking  of  mischievous  boys,  one  often  hears, — 
They  lousy  bo}'S,  hotever  shall  er  do  way  em  1  there  idn  no  end 
to  their  [mdrschee]  mischief  1 

Lroisyt-^pamUntx,  pmUltttst. — Pahgravt. 

LOVE  [luuv],  v.i.    To  like;  to  be  pleased.  (Very  com.)    I 

do  love  dearly  vor  to  hear  Mr.  Allen  preach.     I  never  don't  love 

vor  to  zee  bosses  a-sar'd  bad.     I  do  lave  to  ride  in   a  boat 
^Snool. 

LOVE-CHILD  puuv-cheeul],  sb.    An  illegitimate chUd. 
This  is  the  refined  form — the  common  one  is  base-e/uel. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST  [luuv-een  u-miis],  sb.  The  flower  Nigel/a 
damascena.  This  sounds  like  "  love-in -a-mess,"  but  I  never  heard 
it  called  "  love-entangle  "  (mess  would  be  pronounced  mas). 


No  other  plant  is  known  by  this  name  among  peasantry,  but 
some  varieties  of  Cehsia  are  beginning  to  be  so  called  in  gardens. 

LOVIER  [luuviur],  s6.    Distinct  trisyllable.    Lover ;  sweelheart 
So  Sue  Gale've  a-vound  a  lovier  then  1     Who  is  the  fuller  P     I 
zeed  'n  annin  o'er  a  Zinday,  t'arternoon. 

With  hiia  (her  was  his  lone,  1.  701^  squyer, 

A  lovyer,  and  1.  lusty  bacheler. 

With  loltlies  cnille  as  they  were  layde  in  presse. 

CAaiictr,  Prelsgut,  1.  79. 

LOVIN  [luuveen],  adj.  and  adv.     Adhesive  ;  sticky. 

This  here  clay's  so  loviris  bird-lime.  Of  a  tangled  mass  of 
brambles  I  heard  a  man  say  (December,  1879),  Something  lovin 
enough  here,  sure  'nough. 

LOW  [laew],  v.  i.  and  t.  To  allow — i.  e.  count ;  reckon ;  believe ; 
to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  estimate. 

[Aay  du  laew-  wee  bee  gwai'n  tu  ae'u  sum  bad'r  wadhait,]  it  is  my 
Opinion  that  we  are  going  to  have  some  better  weather. 

They  do  'lotv  eens  there  was  up  a  thousand  bullicks  to  fair. 

How  much  d'ee  'low  thick  there  field  o'  ground — /,  t.  what  size 
do  you  call  it.    Same  as  allow  (^.  v.\ 

LOW  poa-],  I'.  A     To  lower.     (Always.) 

Nif  he's  too  high,  can  low  un  a  bit. 

Zo  they've  A-low'd  the  bread  to  last,  'ant  em  ? 
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Thick  there  hump  off  (ought)  to  be  3.-low'd,  but  I  can't  zee  where 
we  be  gwain  to  put  all  the  stuff  vrom  ua     (In  levelling  a  road.) 

LOWANCE  [luwuns],  sb.  Allowance,  applied  only  to  food  and 
drink. 

Come,  Betty,  the  volks  be  woitin  vor  their  lowance — i.  e.  their 
cider  in  ordinary  times,  their  food  and  drink  in  harvest  time. 

LUCK  [luuk].  In  bargains  for  cattle  or  horsea,  it  is  usual  for 
the  seller  to  give  back  to  the  purchaser  on  receiving  payment  some 
coin,  from  sixpence  to  a  sovereign,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
deal.  This  coin  is  called  /»i:^-money.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
bargain  what  amount  this  shall  be — as,  If  you'll  give  me  a  sovereign 
to  luck,  I  have  'em.  In  all  such  cases  the  phrase  is  always  "to 
luck"  and  never  "for  luck"  Earnest-money  to  clench  a  bargain  is 
never  called  or  confounded  with  Ittck  money.  Luck  bad  or  good 
attends  all  transactions  and  events.  Misfortune  or  success  are 
"  bad  luck  "  or  "  good  luck ; "  but  the  word  is  seldom  used  alone, 
except  in  dealings  as  above. 

I've  a  meet  way  bad  /wrf— I've  a  lost  my  dunkey. 

I  do  year  how  he've  a-had  bad  luck  since  he  bin  there — he've 
a-lo5t  a  'oss  and  two  cows. — Feb.  4,  1887. 

Ixjss  of  cattle  or  a  wife  is  always  spoke  of  as  bad  luck. 

I've  a  meet  way  shockin  bad  luck  way  my  ewes  [yoa'z]  and 
lambs. 

Jim  Shopland  've  a  meet  way  bad  luek,  sure  'nough,  poor  fuller — 
what  'ant  ee  yeard  o'  it?  His  wive  died  last  Vriday  was  momin, 
and  her's  gwain  to  be  a-buried  t'artemoon  to  dree  o'clock,  'cause 
they  widn  let'n  keep  'er  vore  Zinday. 

LUFFER-BOARDS  [luuf"ur  boourdz],  sb.     Louvre    boards. 
The  sloping,  overlapping  boards  used  for  venlilation.     There  are 
also  chimney-tops  made  with  louvres,  advertised  as  Lujir-pots. 
Lover  ofaa  honrse.    Lodium. — Promp,  Pan. 
A  LuvKRB  ;  fatnarium,  liiinentle,  lucar,  lodium,  — Co/A.  Aug. 

TrottouBr  '.  m.  A  boord  in  the  lovtral  a  dovecoat  for  pigeons  to  alight 
on ;  also,  the  Seat  or  Tribunal  of  a  Judge ;  Cfflgrave. 

Lover  of  a  )\».\\—acUrt. — Palsgravt,  p.  341. 

Cheke  we  and  cheyne  we  '  and  eche  chyne  stoppe, 
^aX  no  light  leope  ja  '  at  loutr  ne  at  loupe. 
/ferf  PiowBian,  XXI.  aS?.     See  also  Skiat'i  nott  la  P,  P.,  p.  414. 

Ne  lighleo'd  was  with  window,  nor  wilh  l:mtr. 

But  with  conlinual  candle  light,  which  dealt 

A  doubtful  sense  of  things,  nol  so  well  seen  as  felt. 

Sfenitr,  Faerie  Queen,  B.  VI.  c  lo,  St.  41. 

Lll»are  (M4),  originallj'  applied  to  the  apertures  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  halls 
by  which  the  smoke  fioni  the  open  tires  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  which  now 
remaias  as  the  name  applied  to  the  apertures  in  the  lowers  of  churches  wbeoce 
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the  sound  of  the  belts  may  make  its  way  to  the  air,  the  pieces  of  wood  or  slone 
by  which  such  openings  are  constructed  being  cooslantly  named  "  lomier-boards." 
AlAanriim,  lS8l,  No.  1859,  p.  202. 

LUG  puug],  sb.  A  measure  of  land  =  a  pole  or  perch,  also  of 
length  =  i6i  feet;  in  common  use  in  the  marsh  district  of 
Somerset,  but  not  heard  west  of  Taunton.  Here  this  measure  is 
always  a  "yard,"  or  "  land-yard." 

LUG  [luug],  V.  t.    To  drag  heavily,  by  main  force.    To  cirry. 
Maiy,  thick  there  cheel's  feavy  vor  you  to  lug  about. 

After  liarde  daye}  wem  out  an  hmidreth  &  fyfiri. 

As  (lat  lyftande  lonie  lugal  tAiovXx, 

Where  ^  wynde  &  [«  weder  warpen  hit  wolde. 

Hit  (the  ark)  sa]lled  on  a  softe  day  synkande  to  grounde. 

Early  Alliterative  Poems,  Cleanniss,  1.  443. 

LUG-CHAIN  [luug '-chain],  sb.  Tech,  A  double  chain  having 
a  strong  ring  in  the  centre,  used  in  hauling  timber ;  by  it  the  butt 
or  tree  is  made  fast  to  and  lifted  by  the  "  fore -cairi age,"  and  by  it 
the  entire  load  is  "  lugged  "  or  drawn  along.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  "piece"  borne  by  the  "fore-carriage,"  in  that  kind  of  timber 
carriage  which  has  very  high  hind-wheels,  is  supported  by  the  lug- 
chain.  The  ring  above-mentioned  bears  on  a  strong  hook  in  the 
centre  of  the  fore  axle  case. 

LUMP  [luump],  v.t.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  lump  it. 
This  very  common  phrase  is  heard  chiefly  among  those  rather 
above  the  lowest  class. 

LUMPING  [luumpeen]  adj.     Big;  full  size. 

Well,  there,  'tis  lumping  weight,  take  'em  along.  Applied  to 
weight  this  word  is  the  sime  as  bumping,  and  implies  that  the 
article  sold  is  such  good  weight  as  to  make  the  scale  go  down  lump, 
or  bump. 

A  gurt  lumping  piece  o'  bread  and  cheesa 

LUNGE  puun'j],  v.  t.  i.  A  term  used  in  horsebreaking.  The  first 
operation  when  a  colt  has  been  haltered  is  to  make  it  trot  round  in 
a  ring,  being  held  by  a  long  rope  by  the  breaker.  This  is  to  lunge 
the  colt. 

X.  V.  i.  and  sb.  To  lean  suddenly  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

I  gid  a  bit  of  a  lunge,  and  tho  he  (the  door)  flied  ope  to  once. 
Forby  says  this  is  the  original  oi  lounge. 

Eart  litnging,  eart  squatting  upon  thy  lelher  eend. — Ex.  Scold.  \.  160. 

LURRUP  [lunr-up],  v.  t.  i.  To  thrash;  to  whack.  This  word 
would  generally  be  used  when  the  weapon  is  a  leather  strap  or  a 
rope's  end. 
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Zee  thick  buckle-strap?  Let  me  catch  Ihee  again,  and  zee  if  I 
don't  lurrup  thee  proper  wajr  un  ! 

a.  V.  i.  To  walk  in  a  hobbling,  slouching  manner,  with  a  slip- 
shod, slovenly  gait. 

Well,  I  never  didn  zee  nobody  lurrupy  same's  thee  dus;  thee's 
a-got  the  hayrick  step  proper,  sure  'nough !     Set  LopPlf. 

LURRUPING  [luurupeen],   adj.    Awkward;  slouching;  also 
going  slouchingly  and  furtively ;  skulking. 
A  gurt  lurrapin'  son  of  a  bitch. 
I  zeed-n  lurrupin'  along  under  the  hedge,  but  he  did-n  zee  me. 

LUSTRY  [iiisturee,  liosturee],  v.  i.  To  strive;  to  be  active; 
to  work  hard.     (Com.) 

Come,  Soce !  we  must  luslry  into  it,  else  I'm  dam'd  if  we  shall 
get  droo  it. 

Yet  avore  all,  a»ore  Toak,  Iha  wot  luiirrt,  and  lowzee,  and  chewree,  and 
bucklee,  and  [ear,  make  wise,  as  anybody  passath  ;  but  out  o'  z«ert  a  spare 
Cotle  in  enny  keedest  theng.  Rxmoer  Scolding,  1.  390.     Sttalse  L  21  j. 

LUSTY  Hiis-tee],  adj.     i.  Strong ;  stalwart ;  able. 

Our  Jack's  a  come  a  gurt  lusty,  two-handed  fuller. 

Emilia.     A  dauphter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Ltufy,  and  like  to  live :  ihc  queen  receives 

Much  comfort  in'l.— WTnW'x  TaU,  II.  ii. 

3.  Obese ;  fat.     Obs.  in  the  sense  of  lustful. 
Of  a  publican  it  was  said,  Me  do  get  to  listy  by  half;  I  zim  less 
mate  and  more  work  wid  be  a  good  thing  vor  he. 


Lusty  ;  iUectitvius,  gulon 


M  takes  the  place  of '«  (q.  v.)  whenever  the  latter  follows/,/  *, 
V  sounds.  Thus  the  termination  (a,  in  the  following,  changes  to  m; 
and  the  like  will  be  found  throughout  these  pages  in  very  numerous 
instances. 

[Lab/M,  oa'pOT,  ai'mp«,  aiv«,  saufw,]  eleven,  open,  hempen 
even,  soften  —  sofen.  Also  In  the  usual  contractions  of  the  stress- 
less  words  than,  and.  Aim,  when  following  the  same  labials. 

[Stau-p-ffi  /]  stop  him  I  [Staap'-m  dringk,  wiit-n  ?]  stop  and  drink, 
wilt  not?  [U  suyt  moo'ur  tuuf-w  tuudh'ur,]  a  sight  more  tough 
than  the  other.     See  iV.  S.  Diaket,  p.  17,  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  37. 
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MACE  [mae-us],  j^.  Mast.  (Always.)  Acorns;  beechnuts— 
the  tatter  called  beech-mace. 

IJfcu'Uj  bee  tuurbl  skecus  dee  yuuf,]  acoms  are  very  scarce 
this  year. 

MACING  [mae'useen],  si.    Searching  for  mast  or  acoms. 
Pigs  be  ter'ble  fond  o'  rnaa'/i',  now  this  time  o'  the  year. 
Can't   keep  the  pheasants  home  nohow — they  be  rnadn'  and 
blackbenin'  all  over  the  place. — Oct.  25,  18S6. 
MACK  [maak],  si.     Magpie. 

MACKEREL-SKY  [maak-nil-skuy],  si.  Sky  mottled  with  light 
striped,  cimis  clouds. 

Moiktrd-sky  I  not  much  wet,  not  much  Arj. 

MACKET  [maak-ut],  MACKETTY  [maak-utee  and  maak-utee 
paa7],  si.     The  magpie.     See  Maggot. 

MACKY-MOON  [maakee-mfeon],  si.  i.  One  who  makes 
himself  absurd  or  ridiculous  by  playing  the  fool. 

Come,  be  quiet,  cas-n,  and  neet  make  a  macky-moQn  o'  thyzut. 

3.  The  kingfisher. 

MAD  [mad],  a<^'.     Angry;  enraged. 

I  was  mad  'nough  to  hat'n  down — i.  e.  to  hit  him  down.  (Very 
com.  expression.)  The  word  conveys  no  impression  of  lunacy  or 
common  madness.    See  Maze. 

MADE-GROUND  [mae-ud-graewn],  sb.  Ground  which  has 
been  disturbed,  not  virgin  soil ;  where  the  surface  level  has  been 
raised,  or  hollows  filled  up  with  rubbish,  or  any  material  diffeiiug 
from  the  surroundings. 

Well  I  anybody  wid'n  reckon  to  vind  made-ground  here,  down 
to  this  here  deepness. 

MADE-WINE  [mae*ud-wuyn],  si.  Ginger  and  other  bome" 
made  wine. 

MAGGOT  [magut].  MAGGOTTY  PIE  [mag-utee  paa-y]. 
Magpie. 

Fit:  (.  A  /^  FyoHiul,  Afegialapyt.—Cotsravt. 

If  gentils  be  scraullng,  call  maggd  the  pf. —  7'iisier,  49/9. 

A  magatapii.     yaguttU,  jaquilte,  agaitt.-^Sktnootd. 

A  very  old  riddle,  which  is  commonly  asked  in  a  mocking  way 
of  very  stupid  people,  is — 

So  black's  my  'at,  Hi  whil's  my  c>p,  masoUy pit,  and  whM'*  that? 

This  is  of  the  same  character  as — 
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All  on  a  sudden,  Maggal  starts  and  slares. 

And  wonden,  and  for  Eomewhat  sliange  pr«itu«&. 

Patr  Pindar,  Magpii  and  Robin,  Vol.  II.  p.  371. 

There  are  many  auguries  and  superstitions  in  connection  with 
this  bird ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  British  birds  it  is  about 
the  most  destructive  as  well  as  prying  and  mischievous.  It  is  very 
common,  when  one  or  more  are  seen,  to  say: — 

One,  sien  of  anger  ;  two,  sign  o'  muth; 

Dree,  sign  o'  wedding-day;  fower,  sign  o'  deatb  ; 

Vive,  sign  o'  lorrow  ;  zix,  sign  o'  joy ; 

Zebm,  sign  0  maid ;  an  eight,  sign  o  boy. 

This  version  differs  from  that  of  Devon  and  other  districts. 

AugUTS,  and  underatood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pia,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  b 
Tie  secret 'st  blood     '  

MAGNIFICAL  [mag-neef-iki],  adj.,  adv.    G 
niticenL     {Very  com.) 

Squire  '  '  '  's  a  magnifieai  sort  of  a  ginlman. 


MAID  [maa'yd],  s6.     i.  A  girl ;  a  lass.     (Always.) 

Her's  a  oncommon  purty  maid.     Pretty  girl,  or  lass,  is  unknown, 

».  Daughter. 

Who  did  'er  marry  ?    Why,  her's  the  old  Jan  Baker's  tnaid. 

3.  A  woman  servant  of  any  age. 

1  know  a  widow  with  a  son,  who  is  a  parlour-ffwiU 
Compare  DaXry-maid  and  Post-boy,  neither  of  which  imply  youth. 
I  have  heard  both  terms  used  respecting  quite  old  people. 

est  wonch  that  cotnath 
Ex.  Siold.  I.  56S. 

Maydea  (or  mayJen,  S.)  seruaunt,    Ancilla. 

Maydyn,  or  seniaunt  folowynge  a  woman  of  worschyppe.     Pediaequa,  asitela, 
Promp.  Parv. 
A  madyn;  ancilla,  aniiUida. — CaiAolicum  Angiiaim. 

4.  Applied  to  a  male  person.     (Com.) 

He  was  a  very  quiet  fuller — my  belief,  he  lived  and  died  a  maid. 

Man  beyng  a  mayde—pucmu. — Paltgrave. 


MAIDEN   [maaydn],  adj.     Applied   to  animals.     One  which 
has  never  borne  young.     The  word  is  a  favourite  with  butchers. 
Tis  a  maiden  ewe,  so  good's  any  wether. 
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None  o'  your  cow  beef.  He  was  a  tnaiden  yeffer  dree  year  old  I 
else  I  never  own  un,  nor  paid  vor'n ! 

MAIDEN-TREE,  or  oftener  MAIDEN-STICK  [maaydn-lree], 
sb.  A  tree  which  has  been  allowed  ,to  grow  naturally — (,  t.  has  not 
been  pollarded,  or  had  ils  head  cut  oft 

MAIN  [main],  sb.  pi.     Men.     (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Where  be  all  the  main  t    There  was  a  sight  o'  main  to  church. 


And  what  so  |ii  miyncdo,  a.boute  hem  )iou  wende, 
And  u  tnyclie  as  |>ou  m nut,  be  at  ^Rt  oon  eende, 
And  )eve  )ii  miyni  iher  hire,  at  \ex  terme  ixj, 
143a     Hum  thi  Good  Wijflaiiy  Hir  douyir  (Fumivdl),  II.  125-139. 

MAIN  [m3a7n],  sb.    Large  quantity.     (Com.) 

A  farmer,  speaking  of  the  weather,  said, — 

We'd  a-got  a  ter'ble  maayn  o'  hail  last  night. — Dec  39,  1886. 

MAIN  [maa-yn],  adv.  i.  Very.  This  or  terrible  are  the  most 
common  adverts.    The  lit.  very  hardly  exists. 

tier's  better,  thank'ee,  sir,  but  her  bin  main  bad,  I  'sure  ee. 

2.  Very  much. 

tier's  main  a-tookt  up  way  un,  but  he  idn  no  gurt  shakes. 

MAIN  AND  [maayn  un],  adv. phr.     Very.     (Very  com.) 
I  zim  maisler  looked  maayn  un  ugly  t'  anybody  s'momin',  's-'off 
things  was  crossin'  like  in  t'ouse;  but  I  'ant  a-yeard  nort,  an'  I 
don't  zee  nort  the  matter  way  her  (i.  e.  the  mistress). 
The  roads  be  maayn  un  slipper,  sure  'nough. 

Quoth  Robert,  Richard,  how  d'je  do  7 
(Observii^  Dick  look'd  main  and  blue). 

A.D.  1762.     Collins'  Miscellames,  p.  13. 

MAIN-PIN  [maa-yn-peen],  sb.  The  turning  pin  upon  which 
the  fore  axle  of  any  carnage  turns  or  locks. 

MAIN-SHURE  [maayn  shfeoTir],  sb.  Main-sewer.  (Com.) 
(Name  and  object,  both  of  recent  importation.) 

MAISTER  [mae-ustur],  sb.  i.  Master;  the  husband  or  father 
of  the  family;  employer. 

A  wife  (of  the  small  farmer  and  lower  middle  class  only)  always 
speaks  of  her  husband  as  "maister." 

Maister's  a-go  to  market,  and  I  can't  tell  ee  nort  about  it,  gin 
he  do  come  'ome.  The  line  is  drawn  at  the  employer,  however 
petty. 

A  wife  of  the  labouring  class,  scarcely  lower,  speaks  of  her 
husband  commonly  as  he;    if  by  his  Chiistiao   name,  as  "my 
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Urchet,"  or  "  my  man ; "  very  often  by  his  surname,  as,  "  Nif  you 
plaise,  sir,  Slocombe  ida  coming  to  work  to-day." 

3.  The  parson  of  the  parish.     In  out-of-the-way  villages  this  is 

nearly  invariable. 

My  mother  heard  a  parish  clerk  give  out  in  church — 

This  is  to  gee  notice — there  on't  be  no  Zindy  here  next  Zindy, 

'case  why — maistet's  a-gwain  Dawlish  vor  praicb. 

3.  The  cow  which  beats  or  drives  the  rest  of  the  dairy  is  called 
the  imae-ustur  or  the  marusiur  buul'ik].  There  is  always  one  in 
every  dairy. 

Maystyr.    Mister,  didastdui,  pitagi^m.—Fr«mf.  Peru. 

May^tr — maiitre.  — Paiigravc. 

A  mayiUr;  magiair,  magiilralii,  raiH,  rahioni. — Cath.  Aug. 

Uaistes.     Mettsiatr.     A  HxlST^i.-rt.vx—c^d'mire.—Sherwond. 

BpK\X  maiiter  ia  Chaucer  Prcl.  \.  2(n  ;  Gesfa  Rom.^.^q;  Wydif, 
JVoris,  pp.  6,  167, 

MAISTERFUL  [maciistur-ftol],  adj.  Domineering;  imperious 
— applied  also  to  animals. 

Our  Daisy's  a  maisterful  sort  of  a  bullici,  her'll  beat  other  cow 
we've  a  got. 

r  maUUrfuU  housewife,  one  that  would  be 
Cotgraot. 

A  mais^fiil  dome.     Finimt  iistut. — SherwMJ. 

■sd  the  domesnuin  biuke  the«  t< 
lende  Ihee  into  prisoon. 

Sbil  noon  hooMbonde  sevn  to  me  'chek  mot' ; 

For  eyther  thei  ben  ful  of  jalousie. 

Or  mayilirfid,  or  loven  novelrye. — Chatarr,  Tr.  and  Crys.  1.  753. 

MAKE  [mae'uk],  v.  t.  i.  Technical  word  applied  to  a  hedge. 
To  make  a  hedge  is  to  chop  out  and  lay  down  the  "  quick "  or 
underwood,  and  then  to  cut  down  the  sides  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
"bushment"  grows,  and  throw  the  sods,  together  with  the  clean- 
ings of  the  ditch,  upon  the  top  of  all.  It  is  this  process  which 
causes  our  West  Somerset  fences  to  be  so  formidable  to  hunting 
men. 

vx  ^gncmiurai  ^oeuiyt  iacatng,  1000. 

3.  Cant  term  for  to  steal. 

I  reckon  Jim  made  thick  there  exe  (axe).  A  curtailment  of  the 
longer  "  to  make  at  one  heat."  A  figure  derived  from  a  blacksmith's 
forging  a  horse-shoe  with  once  heating  the  iron — an  impossibility, 
unless  the  shoe  be  stolen  ready  made. 
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3-  V.  i.    To  increase ;  to  grow ;  to  wax. 

'ITie  tide'U  continny  to  maie  for  a  week  to  come. 

Is  the  moon  making  or  going  back  ? 

MAKE  A  NOISE  [maek  u  nauyz],  v.     To  bcoW. 
Missus  made  a  purty  noisf,  sure  'nough,  last  night,  'cause  you 
wadn  a-come  home — you'll  catch  it,  mind  I 

MAKE  BOLD  [maek  boal],  v.  i.    To  presume. 

A  very  common  expression  is  make  so  bold  [maek*  zu  boa-I], 

What  might  you  give  for  thick  wogin,  make  so  io/df—i.e.  may 
I  venture  to  inquire  how  much  ? 

Plaiz,  mum,  I  be  a-come  vor  to  make  bold  t'ai  vor  a  vew  Bowers, 
'cause  mother's  gwain  to  be  a  buried  to-morrow.  Midn  make  so 
bold,  I  s'pose,  as  t'ax  vor  a  beet  o'  moumin'  like,  a-left  off? 

MAKE  FOR  [maek  vaur],  v,  t.  To  seem  to  aim  at ;  to  appear 
likely  to  make ;  to  foreshadow. 

Your  Tom  do  make  vor  a  gurt  big  fuller. 
I  sim  the  wind  do  make  for  rain. 

MAKE-HOME  [maek-oa-m],  v.  i.  To  make  off  homewards. 
Said  of  any  person  or  dog  who  forsakes  any  expedition  and  turns 
back. 

Zoon's  ever  the  collar  was  a-tookt  off,  darned  if  he  (the  dog) 
didn  make-home  so  vast  as  ever  his  legs  'ud  car-n. 

MAKE  IN  [maek  een],  v.  t.    To  kindle ;  to  light  up. 
Look  sharp  and  make  in  the  vire.    (Very  com.) 
This  would  not  be  used  for  lighting  a  candle  or  lamp. 

WuU,  off  we  started,  all  >-£<:£, 

An'  vish'd  our  vull  desire. 

An'  then  bc^n  lo  zil  ta  work 

K-mtkkitC  in  >  vire.— /Wuion,  Xntfrc  Skeiehes,  p.  aS. 

MAKE-MOWS  [maek-maewz],  v.  t.   To  make  mocking  grimaces. 
Plaiz-r,  tiiick  there  boy  bin  makin'  mows.    (Com.) 

MOWAIK,  or  mskere  of  a  mmit  and  scorn,  {makar  of  meays  and  (comjrE). 
Valgiatvr  {cachinnaler). 
Meat,  or  skome.      Vaugia  vd  vaJgia.  —Ptvmp,  Parv. 

MowE  a  iceme^ntave,  met. — Patsgravt. 

A  maw,  or  mix.     Mfue. 

To  maui,  or  niaki  a  mow.     Fain  la  mml,  grimacer. 
Mowing  [pwkiitff  meuths).     Moudrd. — Siavoed. 

And  when  a  wight  is  from  hire  whiel  ithTowe, 
Than  lauglieth  she,  and  moAtlh  hym  the  moive. 

Chauur,  Tnyliis  and  Crysryde,  I.  1777. 

—Bake  af  Curtasyt,  t,  55, 
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And  othcTwhiles  with  bitter  mocks  and  mirwi 
He  would  him  scorn,  that  to  his  gentle  mind 
Was  much  more  grievous  than  the  other's  blows. 

Spetutr,  Fatrii  Qutene,  B.  vi.  c.  vii.  st.  49. 

MAKE  SHIFT  [maek  shuuf-],  phr.    To  man^e ;  to  succeed. 
I  'spose  must  [maek  shuuf'tn]  make  shift  and  finish  gin  Zadurday 
night,  else  I  count  there  '11  be  a  noise.     See  ex.  Cohe  around. 

MAKE  UP  [maek  aup],  v.  1.  Applied  to  faggot  wood.  To 
chop  into  proper  lengths  and  bind  it  into  faggots.  The  same 
operation  is  implied  in  simply  "  making  wood." 

What  be  gwain  about  ? 

Makin  'ood  vor  Mr.  Bond,  /.  e.  tying  up  faggots. 

Priies  for  Hedging. 
To  the  agricullural  labouTer  who  shall  be^t  dig  and  lay  a  rope  of  hedge,  and 
mait  up  the  wood.     First  prize,  lor. 

Handbill  of  JHoughias  Match,  CulmslocV,  Oct.  5,  1883. 

MAKE  USE  OF  [maek  yties  oa],  v.  t.  To  eat  (Applied 
always  to  sickness.) 

He  can't  make  use  o'  nothing. 

I  count  he  an't  a-got  no  mate  vor  to  maie  use  o'.  The  phr.  is 
generally  heard  in  negative  sentences  only. 

MAKE  IT  OUT  [maek'  ut  aewt],/Ar.  To  get  on.  A  very 
common  salutation  is,  "Well,  Farmer  Jan,  how  do  you  make  it 
out  t  i.  e.  how  are  you  getting  on  ? 

I  do  hear  they  be  gnain  away,  I  s'pose  they  bainC  able  vor  to 
make  it  out,  i.  e.  to  get  on. 

MAKE-WEIGHT  [maek-wauyt],  ».  and  si.  To  add  so  much 
of  the  commodity  being  weighed,  a.s  will  turn  the  scale.  Any 
matter  or  consideration  added  to  enhance  value. 

Come,  maister !  that  there  idn  nezackly !  mus'  drow  in  a  bit  o' 
suet  vor  to  maie  weight  o'  it. 

MAKE-WISE  [maek-wuyz],  t:  i.     i.  To  pretend. 

Our  Liz  was  to  fair  then,  arter  all ;  her  made  wise  her  was  gwain 
home  vor  to  zee  her  mother,  but  I  thort  her  wid-n  ray  heriel  up 
like  that  there,  vor  to  go  home.  Her  know'd  how  Jim  Hooper 
was  gwain. 

Also  used  participially. 

He  put  on  his  best  clothes  an'  started,  make  wise  he  was  gwain 
to  church,  and  tho'  he  dap  back,  and  sure  enough  he  zeed  what 
they  was  up  to,  an'  catcht  em  proper. 
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They  turned  their  back,  make  wise  (i,  e.  pretending)  they  didn 
zee  me,  but  I  be  safe  they  did. 

Now  must  es  make  w.-se  chuwr  a  going  to  Ont  Moreman's,  uid  only  come 
tlieezwey.  fjt.  &0/1/.  1.  593.     Also  II .  1 3,  391. 

a.  ii.    A  pretence  ;  a  sham. 

I  zeed  how  'twas ;  I  knowed  'twas  nort  but  a  make  wise. 

MAKE  WOOD.     For  illuat.  see  Rope,  Make  UP. 

MAKE  WORK  [maek  wuufk],  v.  i.    To  make  mischief. 

They  boys  on't  let  alone  thick  gate,  they'll  keep  on  makin  wari 
way  un,  gin  they've  a  toid-n  abroad.  Also  commonly  used  of  ilUcit 
love. 

MAL,  MALLY  [maal,  maalee].     Moll,  Molly.    (Always.) 

MALEMAS  [maeiilmus],     Michaelmas. 
We  bin  yur  vive-and-forty  yur  come  MaUmas. 

MALICE  [maal-ees],  s6.     Mallows ;  marsh -mallows,     (Always.) 

MALLARD  [maal'urd],  sb.  A  drake.  Duck  and  mallard. 
The  word  "  drake  "  is  not  used. 

A  Mallard.    Afalart.Sherwmi. 
Malardb  a  byrde.     Canart. — Palgsravt. 

MALLS,  MAULES.  In  some  of  the  Glossaries.  la  Exmoor 
Scolding,  E.  D.  S.,  p.  66 — "Malls,  the  measles,"  but  not  found  in 
text  Possibly  used  early  in  the  last  century,  but  more  probably 
spurious,  and  only  found  in  Glossaries. 

MALT-COMBS  [mau'lt-koa-mz],  sb.  The  roots  or  sprouts  of 
malted  barley. 

COUVS,  of  Malte  (comys,  F.)  Paululala. — Premf.  Farv.  p.  89. 
CUUUVNCB  (Cnnuoyn,  a.)  u  malle  ;  germinatits.—Calh.  Anj;. 

MAMMY-GOG  [maam'ee-gaug],  sb.  Same  as  mammy-suck. 
A  softy  ;  a  spoilt  child.     Also  a  foolish,  stupid  person. 

I  could'n  never  do  no  good  way  un  'bout  dalin — I  always  zim 
he's  a  mammy-^g  sort  of  a  fuller. — Feb.  8th,  1887, 

MAMMY-SICK  [maamce-zik],  adj.  Said  of  a  spoilt  child,  who 
always  wants  "  to  go  home  to  mother." 

MAMMV-SUCK  [maam-ee-zfeok],  sb.  An  effeminate  or  babyish 
boy. 

[Guurt  Ihe'bee  maaitfee-zeok,  kruy  un  aul'ur  kuuz  ee*-v  u  aat'-s 
an-  u  beet !]  (what  a)  great  baby  boy  I  (to)  cry  and  scream  because 
he  has  struck  hb  hand  a  litde  I  Mammy-gog  also  com.  with  same 
meaning. 
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MANDY  [maan'dee],  adj.     Domineering;  proud;  haughty. 
Ter'ble  mandy  sort  of  a  ginlman,  I've  a  yeard  'em  zay. 

MANE  COMB  [maeun  koaiD],  sb.  A  coarse,  long-toothed 
comb  used  for  combing  horses'  manes  and  tails. 

A  handbarow,  wheelebarav,  sholue  and  spade, 

A  curiiecombe,  maineiBmie,  and  whip  for  a  Jade. —  Tiaitr,  17/3. 

MANNERABLE  [man-urubl],  adj.     Well-behaved ;  polite. 

I  considers  the  young  Joe  Baker  so  manerable  a  young  fuller's 
other  one  in  the  parish.  You  don't  zee  he  'bout  to  no  public 
house,  nor  neet  lig  zome  o'  the  young  fanners  in  their  work,  so 
ragged's  a  Mechaelmas  ram. 

In  a  manerabit  mershalle  >e  connyogc  U  moost  commendable 
To  hiue  a  fore  sight  to  straungen,  to  sett  ^em  at  ]>e  table ; 
ytkn  SuiitWi  Seki  af  Nuriurt,  Fumirall,  p.  191,  I.  1113.     SttatseX.  1I19. 

MANG  [raang],  v,  t.    To  mii. 
How's  come  to  mang  the  [iee'ud]  seed  ? 

The  bags  was  a  bust,  and  la  the  zee-ud  was  a-mangd  all  up 
together,  I  could'n  'elp  o'  uL 
Ang.-5ax.  Mencg-an,  to  mix ;  to  mingle. 

MANG-HANGLE  [mang-ang'l],  adj.  Mixed  up;  confused; 
used  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

There  they  was,  all  urnin  one  over  t'other,  purty  mans-han^ 
con  cam,  sure  enough. 

MANIES  [miin'eez].  Plur.  form  of  many,  used  in  the  phr. 
monies  o"  times — i.  e.  very  often. 

I've  a-bin  vore  thick  road  monies  o'  times,  hon  t  could'n  zee  my 
'and  avore  me.     Our  Liz  've  a-do'd  it  monies  o'  times. 

MAN-JACK  [mae"un  jaak].     Person ;  used  with  every. 
We  could'n  get  the  gate  ope,  zo  every  man-jack  o'm  was  a  fo'ced 
to  turn  about,  and  go  back  again. 

MANNER  [mannir].  The  phr.  "in  a  manner  o'  spakin"  used 
very  commonly  as  a.  mere  redundancy  to  fill  out  a  sentence 
— i.e.  so  to  say;  if  I  may  say  so.  Howsomedever  1  did'n  zee  no 
'casioQ  vor  to  let  he  have  the  dog,  in  a.  manner  o'  spakin,  like. 

Often  it  is  used  apologetically  for  strong  language. 

I  zaid  I'd  zee  un  d — d  to  h —  vore  he  should  sar  me  such  a  trick ; 
ees,  and  zo  I  wid,  in  a  manner  o'  spakin,  like,  you  know,  sir. 

Sometimes  it  is  so  used  as  to  convey  an  exactly  opposite  meaning 
to  what  the  words  preceding  would  literally  imply. 

Well,  I  wid'n  misdoubt  what  you  do  zay  'pon  no  'count  what- 
somever,  but  'tis  a  ten'ble  quair  thing,  in  a  manner  o'  spakin. 
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MANNERLY  [man-urlee],  adj.    Well-behaved ;  polite. 

Our  Jim's  a  mattturly  sort  of  a  chap,  for  all  he  newer  did'n  meet 
way  no  schoolin ;  but  there— you  know,  tid'n  always  they  that  got 
most  lamin  like,  that  knoll's  how  to  car  theirsels  best. 

That  pewter  is  neuec  for  maiurly  feastes.—  Tuiser,  Sj.  II. 

MANNY  [mae'unee],  v.  i.  To  show  signs  of  manhood,  such  as 
a  budding  beard,  set  figure,  &c. 

They  boys,  zoon's  evei  they  do  begin  to  manny,  there  idn  no 
doing  nort  way  em. 

MANSHIF  [mao'shiip],  sb.     Courage;  vigour;  manliness. 

[Poo'ur  leedl  wuopur-snaap'ur  fuiilur — lid'n  naat  u  bee't  u 
man-shup  ubaewl-n,]  poor  little  whipper-snapper  fellow,  (there)  is 
not  a  bit  of  manship  about  him. 

MAN-TIE  [man-tuy],  s6.  A  veiy  common  weed;  in  W.  S., 
more  commonly  called  fackergrass,  while  in  Devonshire  the  above 
is  the  usual  name — Polygonum  aviculare. 

MARCH.     One  of  our  oldest  and  commonest  saws  is — 

Marth  winds  ^nd  April  showers 

BKneeth  »o'lh  May  flowers. 
Another  is — 

A  peck  o'  JIfareh  dust  U  wo'th  ■  king's  ransom. 
MARCHANT  [maar-chunt].   A  merchant;  dealer.   (Always  so.) 


MARCHANTABLE  [maar-chuntubl],  adj.  In  good  condition ; 
fit  for  sale. 

Have  you  any  spring  chickens  ? 

Well,  mum,  they  baint  not  hardly  marchantabli,  not  'eet. 

So  "not  marchantabh"  is  applied  to  state  of  health  =  not  up  to 
mark,  out  of  sorts. 

Thank  ee,  1  baint  no  ways  marchanlabte  like  s'moming — I  was 
a-tookt  rampin'  be-now  in  my  inside. 

Margery.  ....  howdogtirjr?  (1.  f.  how  are  you  7) 
Andrew.     Why,  falh,  Cosen  Maigery,  nort  ntftrchaniabU. 

Ex.  S(old.  L  3** 

MARDLE  [maardl],  ib.     Marl.     (Always.) 
This  d  is  often  inserted  between  r  and  /,     Compare  ^rdl,  girl ; 
wordle,  world ;  CAardUs,  Charles,  &c. 

MARE'S  TAIL  [maeurz  taa-yul],  sb.  The  plant  jointweed — 
Eguistium.     More  commonly  Old  men's  beard. 
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MARE'S  TAILS  [mae-urz  taa-yuh],  sA  White  fleecy  clouds, 
portending  wind. 

MARK  [maark],  f^.  and  sk  i.  Used  in  f^peaking  or  the  age  of 
a  horse,  as  judged  by  the  teeth,  or  of  a  stag  by  his  homs. 

He  do  marA  vower  off— j.  e.  he  is  between  four  and  five  years  old. 

How  old  d'ee  call  thik  'oss?  Same  age  as  other  vokeses,  when 
they  be  out  o'  mark. 

"Out  of  mark"  means  thfU  the  time  is  past,  up  to  which  the  age 
can  be  told  by  the  teeth. 

"  In  mark  "  means  that  the  horse  is  stilt  young  enough  to  mark  his 
age.     Ste  Bishop. 

3.  V.  t.  Of  hounds,  or  other  sporting  dogs — to  give  tongue ;  to 
dig  with  the  feet,  and  otherwise  to  show  where  the  quarry  has 
taken  refuge  underground. 

The  honnds  vere  put  on  again  down  simm,  and  at  the  bend  of  Bickleigh 
Weirpool  ihey  mariM  grandly  in  deep  water,  under  the  wood,  and  moTed  what 
was  no  donbl  the  dog  aviKi.—WdliHgtan  Wakiy  Neva,  July  zi,  1S87. 

MARKET  FRESH  [maarkut  fraash],  adj.  Tipsy— said  mostly 
of  farmers. 

V'ee  yeard  'bout  th'  old  farmer  Jones?  VaU'd  offs  'oss,  and 
brok's  neck.  .  ■  .  No,  they  zeas  he  wadn  drunk,  but  I  reckon  he 
was  a  little  bit  market  fresh  like. 

MARKETING  [maarkuleen],  sb.  The  grocery  or  other  articles 
purchased  by  people  who  usually  come  to  the  town  on  market  day. 
See  Arrakt. 

MARK-FOR  [maar-k-vaur],  v.  i.    To  betoken  j  to  give  promise ; 
indicate.     Same  as  Make  for. 
Thick  there  colt  do  mark  vor  a  strong,  useful  sort  of  a  'ossi 

MARKIN  ire  [maai'keen  uyur],  sb.  Branding  iron  for  sheep, 
horses,  or  cattle.  For  the  former  it  is  dipped  in  hot  pitch  and 
dabbed  on  the  freshly  shorn  sheep,  while  for  horses,  &c.  it  is  made 
hot,  and  really  brands. 

MARL  [maar-ul],  v.  i.  and  si.     Marvel ;  wonder. 
Tis  a  marl,  however  'twas,  they  had'n  all  bin  a  killed. 


And  tnarlt  that  children  talk  as  well  as  biogs. 

I'elir  Pimiar,  Ktyal  Tour,  vo 

HiJti.    Yon  meiui  to  malce  a  boiden  or  a  hai* 


MARLIN  [maar-leen].     Magdalen  {i.e.  Maudlin). 
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The  tower  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  at  Taunton,  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  Somerset  towers,  is  known  as  " Marlin  tower" 
by  all  the  country  round. 

So  high's  Marlin  tower,  is  a  favourite  simile. 

MARRIAGE  LINES  [maar-eej  iuynz],  sb.  Marriage  cer- 
tificate. This  is  usually  procured  at  the  time  of  the  wedding, 
and  is  laid  up  as  a  precious  treasure  by  the  wife. 

MARRIED  [maar'eed],  adj.  Faded;  careless  in  appearance 
or  dress.     Applied  to  women. 

Her  was  a  smart,  perky  little  'ummun  vore  he  married  her,  but 
her  lookth  married  sure  'nough  now. 

MARROW-BONES  [maar-u-boo-unz],  sb.  The  knees.  Used 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  Hence  to  bring  down  to  thtir 
marrowbones,  is  to  humiliate ;  to  force  a  person  to  crave  pardon 
or  indulgence. 

And  nifby  gnrt  Hap  tha  deat  zay  mnn  at  olt,  thy  Marrabena  shan't  kneelie — 
thoftha  caiul  ntcky  well  a  Bdc  Ex.  Scold,  t.  367. 

MARRY  [maar-ee].  It  is  usual  to  say  "  married  with  "  instead 
of,  as  in  lit.  Eng.,  "  married  to."     Eor  ex.  see  Urch. 

MARSH  [maash],  lA  and  adj.  Alluvial  soil;  rich  meadow. 
There  is  no  implication  of  bog  or  swamp,  although  the  term  is 
only  applied  to  low-lying  land.  "The  marshes"  are  some  of 
the  richest  grazing  land  in  Somerset.  Marsh  [maash]  is  a  common 
name  for  farms,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  rich  level  land. 
The  r  is  never  sounded  in  this  word.  "  Salt-majA"  near  Minchead 
is  a  flat  occasionally  submerged  by  very  high  tides.     See  Hau. 

Good  marsh-\an^  to  let.     Very  com.  advert 

MARTIN  [maarteen],  sb.     Usually  called  a  marlin  heifer. 

When  twin  calves  are  of  dlfTerent  sexes,  the  female  is  called 
a  fflart*«- heifer,  and  is  said  to  be  always  barren.  The  male  calf 
is  also  generally  sexually  imperfect,  but  the  term  martin  is  never 
used  respecting  him,  as  he  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  grazing 
purposes.  Not  applied  to  a  spayed  heifer — the  operation  is 
unknown  in  this  district. 

MARTLEMAS  [maartlmus].  Martinmas,  nth  November. 
(Very  com.)     Martlemas  Fair,  &c 

Afartilmai  beefe  dolh  beare  good  tack, 

When  counlrie  folke  doe  dainties  lack.— 7W«r,  ia/3. 

MARVELS  [maarvlz].  Marbles.  B  and  w  medial  are  inter- 
changeable in  the  dialect.  Comp.  [ruuvl,]  rubble,  clinkervell, 
[zaeb'm,]  seven,  and  [aeb'ro,]  heaven. 

Tom,  wi't  play  marvels  f  Aa'll  play  thee,  an'  put  in  two  to  thy 
one. 
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MAS  [maas].     Contr.  of  master,  before  a  name.     (Veiy  com.) 
Mai'  Chardles,  I  wish  you'd  let  they  there  tools  alone. 
1  likes  Ma^  Jim  better-n  all  the  rest  o'm. 
nplo.     What,  Burst  ? 
Pierce.     Mas  Bartotmew  Burst, 
One  that  hath  been  a'citizen,  since  a  cuurtier. 

Bm  yonsoH,  Nov  Inn,  III.  L 
Fell.  Sen.     But  mas  Broker  here, 
He  shall  attend  joa,  nepl^w ;  her  grace's  usher. — Ih.  Staph  of  Ntmt,  11.  L 

MASH  [maash,  milr'sh],  vb.  and  sb.    Used  in  speaking  of  hares. 

To  mash  is  to  jump  or  creep  through  a  fence.  A  mash  is  the 
gap  or  creep  through  which  a  hare  goes. 

Nif  you  vreathe  up  the  gates,  zoon's  the  corn's  a  cut,  they  be 
fo'ced  to  moihy,  and  then  the  night-hunters  be  a  doo'd. 

2.  A  warm  feed  for  a  horse  generally — bmn  scalded  with  hot 
water. 

MASHING  SHOVEL  [mUr-sheen  shaewTil],  sb.  A  brewing 
implement,  having  a  long  handle,  with  cross  pieces  at  the  end, 
BO  that  the  general  appearance  is  something  like  a  shovel.  It 
is  used  in  stirring  up  the  mash,  or  wetted  malt,   in    the   act  of 

extracting  the  wort. 

MASCirBL,  or  rolhyr,  or  musch-scherel.     Retnulut,  paXmula,  mixterium, 

Framp,  Potv. 

MASH  MALL1CE  [maash  maal'ees],  sb.    Marsh  mallows. 
Mash  mallice  lay's  the  finedest  thing  in  the  wordle  vor  th'  in- 
fermation  (inflammation), 

MASONY  [raaeusnee],  v.  i.  To  work  as  a  mason,  or  more 
usually  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  mason,  which  in  W.  S.  includes 
those  of  brick-layer,  stone-waller,  slater,  and  plasterer. 

The  infinitive  termination  added  to  the  substantive  name  of  any 
handicrall's  man,  verbalizes  it,  and  gives  it  the  frequentaiive  force 
of  following  the  craft,  as  well  as  of  only  working  at  it  specifically, 
as  Xa  farmery,  blacksmithy,  taildtry,  doctory,  laddlery,  &c. 

I  did'n  know  you  was  able  to  masony.  This  means,  able  to 
do  the  work  of  a  mason. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  a  man's  trade  is,  the  answer 
is,  "  I  do  masony,"  and  so  on  with  any  other  trade. 

I  sar'd  my  pemtice  to  the  hutching,  but  now  I  do  masony. 

MASSACREED  [maasukreed],  /.  p.  Massacred.  Always  so 
pronounced ;  by  no  means  an  uncommon  word. 

To  think  that  so  many  o'  they  poor  little  chillem  should  a  bin 
a  massacrted  like  that. — June  1883.     Reference  to  the  Sunderland 

catastrophe. 

MASSY  1  [mas-ee !  ].     Mercy. 

Lauk's  a  massy  me !    Massy,  soce !  hot  be  'ee  'bout  ? 
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the  vordle  heve  ei 

MAT  [maat].    The  usual  contraction  for  Matthew. 
The  version  of  the  prayer  taught  in  this  district  is — 

Mallhem,  Mark,  Luk«,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  pan. 

Vower  comen  lo  my  bed  [bai-d], 

Vower  an-geU  guard  my  head  [ai'd] : 

Two  to  voot,  and  vtm  lo  head. 

And  TOi  to  car  me  hon  I  be  dead  [dai  'd]. 

MATCH  IT  [maach-  ut],  v.  t.    To  manage ;  to  contrive. 
I  thort  to  a  bin  there,  but  I  could'n  quite  match  if,  come  to 
last     I'll  maUk  it  if  I  can  any  way  at  all 

MATERIALS  [mutuufyalz],  ib.  pi  Builder's  plant;  planks, 
poles  for  scaffolding,  ropes,  mortar  boards,  wheelbarrows,  &c 

Then  I  must  tender  vor  you  to  vind  zand  and  bricks  and  lime 
an'  that,  and  I  must  vind  materials. 

We  can  begin  the  job  torackly,  nif  you  can  plaise  to  zend  your 
wagin  arter  the  materials. 

MATH  [maath],  sb.    Crop — applied  only  to  grass. 
Capical  math  o'  grass ;  aall  warnt  is  two  ton  an  acre. 

A  later  Math  (or  crop).     Sei-wre,  arrUrt-fotn. — Shtnmod. 

MATTERY  [maafurec],  v.  i.    To  discharge  pus. 

Plaise  to  gie  mother  some  rags,  'cause  father's  leg  do  mattery  10. 

MAUL  [maul],  sb.  The  stone,  usually  a  lai^e  pebble  cut  in 
half,  with  which  painters  grind  paint  on  the  maul-stone. 

MAUI^STONE  [maul-stoa-un],  sb.  The  stone  on  which 
painters  grind  their  colours. 

MAUND  [mauTi],  sb.  A  peculiarly  shaped,  strong  basket,  in 
daily  use,  and  always  so  called.  No  other  kind  of  basket  is  a 
maund.  It  is  round  and  deep,  without  cover,  and  with  two  handles 
(placed  opposite  each  other)  attached  to  the  upper  rim.  Very 
commonly  it  is  used  as  a  measure  for  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  and 
hence  generally  is  called  a  "  half-bag-ffioun,"  from  its  holding  half  a 
bag  of  potatoes,  or  eighty  lbs. 

Plaise,  sir,  we  wants  two  new  mauns,  th'  old  ones  be  proper 
a-weared  out — January  6,  1887. 
Cf.  Kent.  Moan.    See  Bag. 

Maumd,  skype,  sfortula. — Promp.  Parv. 
Manne:  a  maund,  flasket,  open  tiaskel,  or  pannier  having  handles. — Cetgravi. 
A  Maund.     Manne,  mande,  fattier,  corbeille,  &&.—Sherwoed. 
H    H 
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And  in  a  little  maumi,  htme  made  of  oiiers  small. 
Which  serveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withall, 

Draytott,  PoIyBlhien,  xiii.  919. 
A  thousand  favonrs  froiD  a  maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  ofbedded  jet. 

Shaiaptart,  Lnvo'i  Complaint,  (t.  6. 

MAUNGE  [mau'nj],  sb.  Mange  in  dog  or  horse.  Always  so 
pronounced. 

MAUNGER  [itiau-njur],  sb.  Manger.  Always  so  pronounced. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  conservatism  of  dialectal  pronun- 
ciation, as  well  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  direct 
importation  of  Norm,  Fr.  words  into  this  part  of  England,  probably 
by  or  through  the  retainers  of  the  Norman  barons,  whose  names 
are  so  commonly  attached  to  previous  English  place-names  in  this 
district,  e.g.  Huish  Champflower,  Langford  Budville,  Sampford 
Arundel,  Withiel  and  Combe  Florey,  Molland  Bottreaux,  fcc 
A  Maungeb.  Atanjare.—Skiraiood. 
Manger  for  a  horse — mangpyre. — Pahgrtaie. 

—Pulman,  Jfuitie  SJntci^,  p.  x>. 
MAUNGY  [mau-njee],  aJJ.    Afflicted  with  mange^-of  a  dog. 
Also  applied  to  any  spotted  or  unevenly  coloured  surface. 
He  wad'n  so  bad  once,  but  now  he's  a  proper  maungy-lodiung 
old  thing.     Said  of  a  table-cover  the  worse  for  wear. 

MAUTH  [mau-th],  s6.     Moss. 

You  can  vind  a  fine  lot  o'  mauih,  miss,  over  in  the  goiL 

MAW  [mau-.or  maa-],  sb.     i.  The  mouth. 

Shut  thy  gurt  maw,  and  let's  ha'  none  o'  thy  slack. 

3.  The  stomach  of  cattle. 

MAW-BOUND  [mau-  or  maa-baewn-{d],  adj.  Said  of  cattle. 
Constipated. 

MAWKIN  [mau'keen,  maakeen],  ib.  A  swab  used  by  bakers 
to  mop  out  the  oven  before  putting  in  the  bread. 

PatnmilU :  a  maulitH  wherewith  an  ouen  Is  made  cleane. 
FoHrbaUt:  a  miraiiUn.     EiceuUlm;  a  maiciii)  or  drag,  &c. — Cfigrave, 
MalkYKE,  mnppyl,  or  oven  swepare.     Dvnorium,  lersarium. — Pr.  Pan. 
A  Maulkinc  (10  make  clean  art  ouen],     PatreuUlt,  fourbald. — Shtrmaed. 

Malkvn  for  an  avjzi—fovrpn. — Palsgravt. 
MAWLrSCRAWL  [maul-skrau-1],  ib.     i.  Tlie  common  green 
caterpillar.     (Nearly  always.) 
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We  shan't  ha'  no  gooseberries  dee  year  hardly,  vor  the  mawl- 
scrawls.     Cf.  Scrauling  in  Tusser  under  Maggot. 

3.  Small  shnvelled-up  apples. 

I  thort  we  should  a  had  some  cider,  but  they  (the  apples)  be  all 
a  turned  away  to  mawl-scrawh. 

MAW-WORM  [maa'-wuunn],  sb.    An  intestinal  worm. 

MAXIM  [maak-sum],  ib.     i.  Crochet ;  fidget 
You  never  can't  satisfy  her,  her've  always  a  got  some  maxim 
or  'not  her. 

3.  Experiment ;  device ;  plan. 

I've  a  tried  every  sort  o'  maxims  wi'  un,  but  I  can't  make-n 
grow.     Said  of  a  plant. — May  1887. 

MAY  [maa-y]  is  often  a  cold  month. 


MAY  [mai-,  maay],  sh.  The  blossom  of  the  hawthorn  or 
whitethorn.  It  is  thought  very  unlucky,  and  a  sure  "sign  of 
death,"  if  May  is  brought  into  the  house.  To  put  the  bellows 
on  the  table  is  very  bad,  but  to  bring  in  May  is  much  worse.  A 
cabbage  dying  in  a  growing  bed,  as  sometimes  happens  without 
apparent  cause,  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  death  in  the  family. 

MAYBE  [mai-bee],  adv.    Perhaps. 
Maybe  I  shall,  maybe  I  shan't. 

Used  by  people  a  little  above  the  true  dialect  speakers.  To 
these  latter  may  is  unknown.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  69. 

MAY-BUG  [maay-buug],  sb.    Cockchafer.     Not  so  common  as 
Oak-web  (q.  v.). 
MAY-BUSH  [maay-bfeosh],  sb.    The  hawthorn. 

MAY-GAMES  [maay-geeumz],  j^.  Larks;  practical  jokes; 
horse-play. 

Come  I  none  o'  they  there  May-games  wi'  me.  No  doubt  from 
the  revels  which  used  to  be  held  on  May-day.  Comp.  mod.  Jack 
in  the  green  and  chimney-sweeps'  antics  on  May  ist 

MAYHAP  [miaap-].  adv.     Perhaps.     (Very  com.) 
I  shall  zee-ee  to  market,  mayhap. 

MAY-LILY  [maay-Wl-ee],  sb.  The  lily  of  the  valley. 
Convallaria  majalis. 

MAZE,  or  MAZED  [maeiiz,  mae'uzd],  adj.     \.  Mad ;  lunatic 
The  ordinary  "  Mad  as  a  March  hare  "  has  its  exact  equivalent 
H  H   3 
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in  the  everyday  expression  in  the  dialect,  "Maze  as  a  sheep." 
Mad  (q.  V.)  is  never  used  in  this  sense,  and  is  only  applied  to 
anger,  or  to  rabies. 

This  here  weather's  fit  to  make  anybody  mazed. 

I  be  mazed,  rampin'  distracted  wi'  the  toothache. 

They've  a  tookt  away  the  poor  old  John  ...  to  the  'sylum,  they 
zess  how  th'  old  man's  so  maze  as  a  sheep. 

Her  was  screechin'  an'  hollerin'  same's  a  maze  ummun. 

a.  Fidgety ;  uneasy ;  fretful ;  over-anxious, 
Mr.  Baker  bin  yer — he's  mazed  'bout's  old  machine,  'feard  we 
shan't  a  do'd-n  eens  he  can  'gin  to  cut  his  grass  way  un. 

He's  maJd  about  the  hsay  ! 

Ver  Jack  Rod  Tom,  an'  Bill  is  there 

An'  all  the  maaideni  too  da  share. 

The  tiel'  work  an'  the  plitay.— /Wmurt,  RtuHe  Siticies,  p.  20. 

3.  Perplexed ;  overcome  with  excitement  or  anxiety. 

Poor  soul,  her's,  always  mazed  about  one  thing  or  'nother — now 
thick  there  darned  young  osebird,  that  ever  I  should  say  so,  've 
a-umed  away  vrom  her. 

I  fare  as  dothe  the  soi^  of  chanteplure  ; 

For  now  I  pteyn,  and  now  I  pley, 

I  am  10  maseii  that  I  dey. — CAaiutr,  Antlyda  and  Faite  Arcyte,  1.  323. 

MAZED  AFTER  [mae-uzd  aartur],  phr.  Eagerly  desiring; 
"  mad  after." 

Speaking  of  cows  eaiing  spiced  hay,  a  man  said,  "They  be  mazed 
arter'x — they'll  lef  the  best  grass  vor't." — July  7,  1883. 

The  expression  is  also  very  commonly  used  for  great  love  or 
fondness. 

" He's  mazed  arier  her,"  or  " her's  mazed  arter-tt"  mean  that 
great  fondness  exists  for  the  other  on  his  or  her  part  respectively, 
but  does  not  imply  anything  improper. 

MAZ^DNESS  [mae-uzudnees],  sb.     Madness. 

Can't  be  nort  else  but  mazidrtess  vor  to  make'n  go  and  make 
jis  fool  o'  his-zul,  in  there  avore  all  the  market  volks — and  they  zess 
how  he  had-n  a  drinkt  nort  nother. 

Sche  herde  nol  what  thing  he  to  hit  sayde, 
Sche  ferd  as  sche  hadde  stert  out  of  a  sleepe. 
Til  sche  out  of  hir  masidnesse  abrayde. 

CkoHrer,  Clerka  Tall,  P.  VI.  1.  121. 

MAZE-HEADED  [maeuz-aidud],  adj.    Giddy;  dizzy.     In  this 

combination  there  is  no  implication  of  madness. 
1  was  that  maze-headed  I  could'n  hardly  stan'. 

For  I  haue  fclynge  in  nothynge, 

But  as  it  ncre  a  mnsed  thynge, 

Alvfay  in  poynt  to  falle  oAomi.— Chaucer,  Boke  of  the  Dmckessi,  1.  tl. 
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MAZE-HOUSE  [maeniz-aewz],  s6.  Asylum ;  madhouse,  (Most 
usual  term.) 

MAZE-LIKE  [mae-uz-luyk],  adv.  Stupidly ;  foolishly ;  like  a 
madman. 

I  never  didn  zee  nobody  act  so  maze-like'^  thee  dis ;  nobody 
'thout  they  was  proper  maze,  widn  never  a-let  tk^  had  the  things 
vorc  they'd  a  paid  the  money. 

Auh  l«  bimaiede  Isboset,  lo  !  hwu  he  dude  maiiiiche. — Aticrnt  Riwit,  p.  aya. 

MAZE-MAN  [macTiz-mun],  sb.     Madman.     (Very  com.) 
[Ee  wuz  uumeen  ubaewt  lig  u  mae-uz-mun,']  he  was  running 
about  like  a  madman. 


MAZZARD  [maz-urd],  si.  A  kind  of  black  cherry  extensively 
cultivated  in  North  Devon. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  to  gather  them  "  you  must  hold  on 
with  younnose  and  pick  with  both  hands,"  hence  the  usual  remark 
upon  a  hooked  nose,  "  He've  a  got  a  nose  fit  for  a  mazzarii-picket." 

ME  [meeO./^-     Often  used  as  a  nominative. 
Afe  and  Jim  can  zoon  do  thick  little  job. 

MEADOW-SWEET  [mildu-zweet].     Flower.     Sp'rvia  ulmaria. 

MEDOW..SWEKT  (maid  sweer)  at  queen  of  the  niedowi.     Rainitle. — Sherwoed. 

MEAL  [macTil],  sb.     i.  The  milk  from  a  cow  at  one  milking. 
There,  that's  what  I  call  a  good  tnea/  0'  milk. 

3.  si.  Ground  com  of  any  kind  before  it  has  been  dressed  or 
bolted.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  the  Jfour  of  any  kind  of 
grain.  Hence  to  distinguish  the  kind  we  say  wheaten-nMn/,  barley- 
meat,  [woetn-raae"ul]  oat-meai,  &c. 

MEAL'S-MEAT  [mae-ulz-mai't],  si.     A  meal.     (In  daily  use.) 
I  'sure  ee  I  don't  know  where  to  go  vor  a  mears-mea/,  or  you 

wid'n  vind  me  um  about  a-beggin'. 

Do  'ee  try  vor  t-eat,  there's  a  dear — you  'ant  a  had  enough  vor 

a  meats-meat  vor  a  rabin  (robin). 

Foi  it  is  betere  wilti  tesle  and  pees, 
A  mtlis-maii  of  hoomeli  fare, 
|ran  for  lo  haue  >ii  hundrid  n 
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A  mtaTi-mial  from  my  table,  as  I  reni«mb«r. 
Nor  fioni  mf  wardrobe  a  cast  suit. 

Bajumatit  and  Fltltktr,  MatCt  Fortune,  XI.  p.  403. 

MEALY-MOUTHfiDCmaeulee-muwdhudla^".  Shy  or  slow  of 
speech ;  inclined  to  be  careful  and  precise  in  talk.  Used  generally 
with  a  negative  construction. 

He  idn  no  ways  mealy-mouihid — he  told'n  his  mind  right  out 

MEAN,  or  MEANV  [main-ee],  v.  t.  To  make  a  signal ;  to  move 
the  head  by  way  of  sign ;  to  beckon.     (Very  com.) 

[Aay  mavnud  tCie  un  dree'  ur  vaawiir  tuymz,  bud  ee  diid'-n  tak* 
ut,]  I  signalled  to  him  (by  nodding)  three  or  four  times,  but  be 
did  not  comprehend. 

No,  I  did  not  want  to  speak  to  you.  Au!  1  ax  yer  pardon, 
sure,  I'r — I  thort  you  mavnud  to  me. — November,  1881. 

MEAT  [mait],  sb.  Any  kind  of  food.  Rabbi  t's-iwe«/— any  green 
edible  herb.     Spoon-meaf;  p\g's-rrual  ^  wash,  &c. 

This  here's  rare  trade ;  'tis  mat'-/,  drink,  and  clothes.  Ees,  an'  if 
thee's  drink  a  quart  o'  it,  't'U  vind  thee  in  lodgings  too.  Said  in 
my  hearing  of  some  very  strong  beer. 

Hey,  beeslys  m^.     Ftnum. — Pnnnp.  Parv. 
is  ended,  and  pi 

Originally  viandi  signified  vegetable  at  well  u  antmal  n 

Braikit,  ed.  KiilluH,  p.  60. 
let  poires  tont  viandet  tres  sakbres. — RaMais,  Fanlapiul,  IV.  54. 

MEAT-EARTH  [mart-aeth],  sb.  Good  and  fertile  soil,  as 
distinguished  from  clay,  gravel,  or  sand.  Halliwell  is  wrong,  it 
does  not  mean  cultivated  land,  but  merely  soil  suitable  for  cultivation. 
There  is  often  abundance  of  meal-earth  on  virgin  soil  where  the 
plough  has  never  been. 

MEATHE  [mai'dh],  sb.  Melheglin — meade,  or  honey-wine. 
As  a  hoy  I  well  remember  a  certain  house  I  often  visited,  where 
an  old  housekeeper  used  to  regale  me  with  meathe.  She  always 
had  it  at  hand,  in  a  small  barrel  on  draught.  .1  have  often  drank 
it  elsewhere.  It  used  to  be  the  usual  drink  of  hospitality ;  then 
came  ginger  wine,  then  "  White  or  Red,"  now,  tea, 

tlir  mouth  was  sweete  as  bragat  is  or  metk. 

Or  hoard  of  apples,  layd  in  hay  or  heth. — Chaucer,  MiUtret  Tale,  \.  75. 
Our  fashion  now,  they  lake  none  from  us.     Carmen 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  llieir  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  Hum, 
Mcatk  and  Obami.— £/n  Jontmt,  The  Devil  is  an  Ast,  I.  i. 

MEAT-HOUSE  [mait-aewz],  sb._    Larder.     (Usual.) 
The  larder  of  the  county  hospital  Is  always  so  called. 
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MEAT-LIST  [mai-t-Iiis],  s^.    Appetite. 

Taffety  is  er  ?  let'n  bide  a  bit ;  I'll  wam  (wairant)  he'll  zoon  come 
to  his  meal-list. 

MEAT-WARE  [mai-t-waur],  adj.  Pease  grown  upon  some 
soils  will  not  boil — i,  e.  do  not  swell,  and  only  become  hard  and 
shrivelled.  Such  soils  are  well  known,  and  are  said  not  to  be  mtat- 
ware — i.  e.  will  not  grow  good  pease.     (Very  com.) 

I  should  think  this  yer  ground  is  meat-ware. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  describe  peas  or  beans  which  are  good 
boilers,  and  fit  for  food. 

They  paise  I  had  o'  you  wad'n  meat  ware;  we  was  fo'ced  to  have 
'em  a  ground  for  the  pigs. 

MEATY  [maiteel  adj.    Fleshy ;  good  for  the  butcher. 
Hei's  a  nice  meaty  bullick. 

MEAZLE.  This  word  occurs  no  less  than  five  times  in  the 
Ex.  Scold.,  so  that  it  must  have  been  common  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  meaning  is  undoubtedly  leper,  though  the 
glossarist  of  177S  gave  "  sow,  or  swine."     It  is  now  obsolete. 

A  mad  foisojw,  we  fynde  he  ■nas.—Slaiiims  of  Rome,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  I.  247. 


Mescau  :  a  mistUtd,  scDrvie,  Icaporous,  laiarous  person. — Catgrave. 

eilber  be  reproveth  him  by  some  harm  of  pa[n  that  he  hath  upon  his  body,  ai 
misel,  crooked  harlol,  or  by  some  sin  that  he  doth,  ....  b«  it  meselrie,  or 
maim,  or  malady.  Chaucer,' Parian' i  TaU,  De  Ira. 

MEECHER  [meechur],  sb.  A  sneak;  a  lurking  thief;  now 
more  commonly  a  truant 

Get  home,  you  meecher  I  is  the  everyday  salutation  to  a  stray  dog, 
A  woman  before  a  school  board  who  had  threatened  a  summons 
on  account  of  her  son's  non-attendance,  said,  "  I  can't  do  nothing 
way  un ;  1  zends  'n  riglar,  but  he's  a  proper  meechir." 

Mychare,  Capax,  &c. — Prsmp.  Pan. 

Caqnedac  :  a  ni^ard,  mUher,  scrape-good,  peony-father,  &c — Colp'ove. 

Mechtr,  a  lytell  thefe — iareneeav.—PahgroDt. 

—Ckron.  Vilad.  St.  ao6. 

Once  placed  for  profit,  looke  neuer  for  ease, 
except  ye  beware  of  such  viiihert  as  thease  : 

UnthriVtines  slouthflilnes,  careles  and  rash, 

that  thrustelh  thee  headlong  to  run  in  the  lash. —  Tusur,  lo- 1 5. 

FaJstaff.     Shall  the  blessed  sun  o(  heaven  prove  a  mkka-  and  eat  blackberries  ? 
(  ffenty  If..  II.  iv. 
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MEECHY  [meech-ee],  v.  i.    To  sneak ;  to  play  truant 

Her'B  always  a  maching  about  to  vokescs  back  doors. 

He  never  don't  meechy,  there  idn  no  better  boy  vor  to  lam  in  all 
the  parish. 

The  word  is  constantly  heard  at  the  Wellington  School  Board. 

A  woman  whose  husband  had  been  summoned  for  non-attend- 
ance of  her  boy  said,  "We  do's  all  £ver  we  can ;  an'  his  father 
've  a-leather'd  'n  manies  o'  times,  but  he  {mefchusl  meeches  long 
way  Thome's  boy." — May  1887. 

MjKhyn,  or  pTToeljr  Welyn  imUe  thyn[y». — Prvmf.  Pant. 
Some  mtaciing  n*cal  in  her  house. — Btau,  and  Fltt.,  Scemfiii  Lady,  V.  i 

a  tahMeL—Samlif,  III.  ii. 


An  tha  pleacei  I'tc  trin  mUthin — 

Anver  meddir  and  dru  mow, 

Vur  wich  Vtt  a  gol  a  iwitchin— 

Noan  be  leff  ta  zwilch  ma  now. — Nathan  Hag^,  Series  II.  p.  4. 

MEET  [meet,  mit],  v.  t.    To  pay. 
Tidn  no  use  to  tell — I  can't  never  meet  it ! 
I  must  zell  some  stock  avore  long,  vor  to  meet  my  rent 
Nir  you'll  plase  to  let  it  bide  a  little  bit  longer,  I  shall  be  able 
vor  to  meet  every  varden  o'  it 
Fanners  say,  "  I  be  bound  to  meet  my  landlord."    (Do  they?) 

MEETINER  [meetinur  mifeenur],  sk  Dissenter;  one  who 
attends  meeting-houses. 

No,  they  wadn  never  church-volks,  they  was  always  meetimrs  ever 
sinze  I  can  mind. 

MEETING  HOUSE  [miteen  aew-z],  ib.  A  dissenting chapeL 
This  word,  which  used  to  be  the  usual  name,  has  now  got  to  mean 
the  little  village  chapel  where  there  is  no  regular  minister. 

MEET  WITH  [mee-t  wai],/Ar.  To  have;  to  find;  to  catch; 
to  obtain,     (Very  com.) 

[V-ee  mtet  wai  puurd'dee  g^od  spoo'urt  z-maumeen  ?]  have  yoa 
had  pretty  good  sport  this  morning  ?  The  nearly  invariable  form 
of  this  question  from  farmers  and  others. 

[Zoa  yiie  ktod'-n  mee-t  wai  um,  kfeodee  ?]  so  you  could  not  catch 
them,  could  you  ? 

[Wee  mee-t  wai  u  suyt  u  ndts  aup  t-ee*ul,]  we  found  a  quantity  of 
nuts  up  at  the  hill. 

[D-ee  noa- wuur  lin-ee-bau'dee  kn  m^^/oxii  u  g^d  fuurnit?]  do 
you  know  where  one  can  obtain  a  good  ferret? 
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MELL  [mael-],  v.  i.  To  meddle ;  to  pull  about ;  to  be  concerned 
with. 

Now  don't  you  mell  way  ihey  there  edge-tools,  else  there'll  be  a 
purty  noise  arter  you've  a-cut  yer  vingers. 

Thee  let  lone  the  maaid — what's  thee  mell  way  her  ^-or  ? 

Nif  I  was  you  I  wid'n  mell  way  thick  there  job  'pon  no  'count 

I  tell  ee  'tis  a  nadder,  don't  you  mell  way  un. 

Now  let  me  mtlU  thcrwith  but  a.  whil«. 
For  of  yow  have  I  pitce,  by  seinl  Gile  I 

Chatutr,  Chanounti  Ytmantia  Tale,  I.  173. 

And  bjrtok  hyni'Selae  [«  deuei  of  helte, 
If  he  wolde  euere  wjrb  folloii  mtlU. 

Terme  of  y»  fyuei  ixj. — Sir  Ferumbnu,  1.  5749. 

Ax  wroD^  when  it  hath  ann'd  itself  with  might ; 

Not  fit  mongsl  men  Ih&t  do  with  reason  mdl, 

Bn(  (001^  wild  beasts,  and  savage  woods,  to  dwell. 

Sfeiatr,  Fanit  Qiume,  B.  V.  C.  IX.  St.    I. 


MELTED  [miil-tud],  adj.  Com  when  it  has  sprouted  in 
harvesting  produces  bread  sticky,  heavy,  and  sweet  in  taste :  when 
in  that  condition  the  flour  is  said  to  be  melted.  The  grain  is,  in 
fact,  partially  malted,  and  there  may  be  some  connection  between 
melted  and  malted.  The  same  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  over 
rapid  grinding,  and  hence  heating  in  the  mill. 

MEN.     SeeUvs. 

MEND  [mai'n],  v.  I.  In  speaking  of  a  lodger  or  son  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  "  washing  him  "  and  "  mending  him  "  when  kis  dothes 
are  intended. 

You  knows,  mum,  I  niver  can't  avord  vor  to  wash  and  mend 
thick  there  gurt  bwoy  vor  nothin,  and  they  don't  'low  me  but  dree 
shillings  a  week  vor  vower  o'  us. 

MENDS  [mainz],  sb.    Amends;  recompense. 

Your  cows  've  a  brokt  into  my  garden,  and  they've  a  spwoiled  a 
beautiful  bed  o'  brocolo  vor  me.  Well,  I  know'd  you'd  zee  how  I 
should  ha  mendt  like,  so  zoon's  you  know'd  o'  it. 

MEN  FOLKS  [mai'n  voaks],  jA  Usually  the  male  labourers  on 
a  farm.     Males  in  general,  as  distinct  from  "  women  folks." 

MERDLY  [muur-dlee],  adv.    Merrily. 

They  did'n  go  very  well  jis  to  fust,  but  arter  a  bit  they  urned 
along  merdly  together.     Said  of  two  horses. 

MERRY  DANCERS  [muur-ee  daan'sura],  sb.  The  northern 
lights,  Aurora  Borealis. 
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MESLIN,  or  MESLIN-CORN  [maes-leen],  ib.  Mixture  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats — often  sown  upon  odd  corners  for  poultry, 
or  game  ;  called  also  dredge  (q.  v.)  and  » 


MasHtym;  b^frmai,  mixtilio. — Catk.  An^itim. 
maslin  or  mastHn;  wheat  and  r;e  r 


AlsB  63/»3. 

Forby  mentions  "  Meslin,  a  mixture  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  different 
sorts  of  grain."  Also  "  J/«/i«-bread,  made  with  equal  quantities  of 
wheat  and  lye,  w^  for  the  master's  table  only.  The  household 
bread  of  the  common  farmers  in  those  districts  (East  Anglia)  was 
made  of  rye." 

MESS  [maes],  sb.    A  large  number  or  quantitjr. 

Never  did'n  zee  zich  a  mess  o'  volks  in  all  my  bom  days. 

There'll  be  a  mess  o'  taties  d'year. 

■  MESSMENT  [maes-munl],  rf.   Mess ;  conhision ;"  kettle  o' Ssh." 
And  a  purty  messment  they  made  o'  it. 
METHEGLIN  [muthaeg-lun],  sb.     See  Meathe. 


METSIN  [maet-sn],  sb.     Medicine. 

This  is  always  a  dissyllable  with  the  second  very  short  The 
word  is  used  for  any  kind  of  medicament,  whether  for  outward 
application  as  lotion  or  ointment,  or  for  taking  internally.  Physic 
(q.  V.)  is  the  more  usual  word  for  the  latter. 

Our  invariable  pronunciation  of  /  in  this  word  instead  of  the 
literary  and  l^atln  ^is  clearly  old. 

SSetycynt  (medycj'n,  or  melecyn,  s.J.     Midicina. — Promp.  Farv. 

Wi(h  Tergis  iwquaint 

poore  bulloclc  so  faint, 
This  mafcin  approoued 

is  for  to  be  looued.— 7'vi»r,  33/19. 


MEWS  [miie-z],  sb.    Moss. 

Whit-droats  nestes  bain't  never  a  builded  way  meav ,-  ihey  always 
be  a-builded  way  motes  o'  hay  like.  Cuddlics  now  d'always  make 
theirs  wa^  mca's. 
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MID  [miid],  v.     May  or  might. 

Jane  14th,  1883. — A  master  of  otter  hounds  was  asked,  "Are  you 
going  to  draw  the  Barle  again  this  season?"  The  answer  was, 
"  Mayhap  miii" — i.  e.  possibly  I  may, 

Zo  tbej  mid  dance,  er  s^ut,  er  fight, 

£r  huni  dru  Wei  &d'  dry. 
If  Ihey  be  pleyi'd — why,  that's  all  righl, 

Ver  fath  an'  zo  be  l.—Pulman,  Raslic  Skaeha,  p.  8. 

MID'N  [miid-n],  v.     May  not. 

[Aay  kn  goo'  nif  aay  bee  u  muyn  tiie,  miid-n  ur?  Mae'ustr  zaed 
aew  u  mid-,']  I  can  go  if  I  wish,  may  I  not?  Master  said  I  may. 
See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  69,  ei  seq. 

MIDDLE  [mddl],  sb.    The  waist. 
"  To  catch  round  the  middle  "  is  a  wrestling  tenn. 
It  is  common  to  say,  "so  high's  your  middle,"  "so  deep's  your 
middle,"  but  in  these  cases  a  depth  short  of  the  waist  is  understood. 

MvDDYL,  of  the  waste  of  nuimys  body.    Vastilat. — Promp.  Parv. 

MIDDLE-BANES  [mtSd'l  baeiinz],  sb.  The  waist;  middle- 
bands  (obsolescent). 

Vor  tba  casieni  lell  what  mey  hap  to  thee  ia  thy  middlt-banet. 

Ex.  Staid.  \.  633. 

MIDDLE-BIND  [miidl-buyn],  sb.  A  ring  made  of  raw  hide, 
which  connects  the  flail  [<j.  v.)  with  the  capel  (g.  v^,  and  fonns  the 
joint  of  the  implement.     See  Drashle. 

MIDDLE>WAY  [miidl-wai-ee],  adv.     Middling  ;  pretty  well 
I  suppose  you  have  done  well  with  your  dairy  goods? 
[Wuul,  zr,  mid-l-waree  luyk,]  well,  sir,  middling  like. 

MIDDLING  [mild-leen],  adv.  i.  Tolerably  well;  very  bad; 
very  good. 

How  be  you  ?    Mtddlin',  thank  ee ;  how's  missis  ? 

Oh,  her  idn  on'y  very  middlin',  eens  mid  zay;  her'vc  a  got  the 
brown-titus  shockin'  bad  like. 

And  how's  things  looking?  Oh,  purty  middling  like,  mus'n 
grum'le. 

In  each  of  the  above  uses  the  word  has  a  very  different  meaning. 
"  Only  very  middling"  means  very  poorly,  or  very  bad,  while  "  pretty 
middling"  denotes  a  very  satisfactory  state. 

2.  Very;  great  in  quantity. 

They  zoid  their  things  middlin  bad  like,  did'n  em  ?  I  yeaid  em 
zay  how  did'n  lef  'nough  vor  to  pay  the  'spences. 

I  tookt  out  a  middlin  lot  o'  dirt,  sure  'nough.  I  never  did'n  zee 
no  j is  mess  avore. 
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MIDDLINISH  [miSd-leeneesh],  adv.    Tolerably  well  in  health. 

[Wuul,  Ufchut,  aew  bee  yiie"  z-maumeen  ?  Wuul,  mddUeneesh 
luyk,  thangkee.JUmz;  aew-z  yurzuul-?]  well,  Richard,  how  are  you 
this  morning?  Well,  pretty  tolerable,  thank  you,  James;  how  are 
you? 

MIDGE-MADGE  [mij-maj],  jA  Confusion;  disorder — applied 
generally  to  things,  or  household  minage,  not  to  persons. 

Well,  tidn  much  nif  he  do  go  purty  much  to  the  Barley  Mow, 
for  go  home  hon  a  will,  'tis  always  the  same,  ail  to  a  midge-madge, 
and  her  away  neighbourin'. 

MIGHTY  [muytee],  adj.     Proud  ;  disdainful. 
They  be  so  mighty  and  fine,  nobody  else  idn  hardly  fit  to  wipe 
their  shoes,  by  all  likin'. 
Comp.  "  High  and  mighty." 

MILD  [muyuld],  sd.     Mile.     (Very  com.  pronun.) 

How  var  is  it?  why,  I  count  'tis  up  vower  mt/d yez-viom. 

Don't  tell  up  the  gin'lman  no  jis  stuflT— aa'U  warn  he  'on't  git 
there  in  vive  mi/d — let  'lone  vower. 

It  is  curious  that  a  d  should  be  added  to  mi/e  and  subtracted 
from  mi7d.    Plenty  of  other  ill.  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 

Tbeck  sparklin',  dancln',  boblin'  stroun, 
A  lumy,  'oody,  coombe  comes  down— 
Skeis  ort  but  slickles,  viU'd  wi'  vish  :— 
Ee  jinea  a  miid  below  our  totra.—Puinurn,  Ruttit  Sideha,  p.  6. 

MILE  [muyul,  muyulur,  muyulees],  adj.     Mild. 

We  be  having  a  milt  winter,  ban'  us?  That  there  cider  do  drink 
so  mil^s  milk.  I  'ant  a  taste  none  [muyulur\  miler  nit's  loogful 
time. 

Her's  the  {muyulees]  mil-est,  zweetest  temper  ever  you  lecd. 

MILEMAS  [muyulmus].     Michaelmas. 
He  idn  gwain  out  o'  the  farm  vore  Milemas  twel'month. 
Be  mindfiiU  nbrode  of  Mikclmm  spring. 
For  (hereon  depcndeih  a  busbandiie  thing. — Tuner,  57/44. 
MILK-HOUSE  [miilk-aewz],  s6.     The  room  in  whidi  the  milk 
is  kept    This  is  the  dairy  (y.  v.),  as  understood  in  lit.  Eng. 
A  MiLK-HOUSB.     Laktierc—Shtrttved. 
MILK-TEETH  [mdlk-tai dh],  sb.    The  young  teeth,  which  are 
"shelled,"  and  replaced  by  "  second  teeth." 

MILK-THISTLE  [miil-kee-duyshl,  mdl-k-dis-1,  miil-kee-daash-1]. 
Carduus  marianus.    This  name  is  not  used  for  milk-weed. 
MILK-WEED  [mdlk-wid].    Sonckus  oleracius. 

MlLK-WEBD,  or  Woolfa  milk.     Herbt  i  laid. 
HiLK-WEBD.    Vhcr^  laielierc—^heniwd. 
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MILKY  [miil-Itee ;  p.  t.  miilkud ;  p. p.  u-mdlkud],  v.  i.  i.  To 
milk ;  to  be  accustomed  to  milk. 

He  do  milky,  and  sar  the  pigs,  and  tend  the  poultry  an'  that. 

I've  3.-milkitfs  thirty  year— why,  I  mtlkid  vor  Mr.  Jones  to 
Sheepcott  up  zeb'mtcen  year. 

2.  Said  of  a  cow.    To  peiroit  herself  to  be  milked. 
Thick  yeffer  don't  mttl^  well 't  all — her's  so  teHble  itemy. 

MILL,  in  the  phr.  "  go  to  miU"  [goo*  tu  mecul] — i.  e.  carry  com 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Maister  zess  how  Joe  must  turn  over  thick  there  heap  o'  dung, 
and  Jim  must  go  to  mill,  else  'on't  be  nort  to  sar  the  pigs  way 
tomarra. 

UppoD  the  wardeyn  bysily  they  ciye. 
To  juvt  hem  leue  but  a  little  staunde 
toga  lo  m^U  aod  s«e \xt^  com  i-grounde. 

ChatKir,  Rtevit  TaU,  1.  86. 

MILL-CLAPPER  [mee'al-tlaapur],  sb.  Part  of  a  com  mill. 
See  Clack.     A  very  common  description  of  a  chatterbox  is — 

[Dhu  tuung'  oa  ur-z  lig  u  muui-iiaap'ur^  the  tongue  of  her  is 
like  a  mill-clapper. 

A  MiLNB  ClapfB;  taranta>itaram.~Calk.  Ang. 
A  MiLL-CLAPPBK.     Claquel  di  mmiin,  traqvet  eU  mtmlin. — Calgravt, 


MILLER  [miilur,  mtilurd],  sb.     A  large  moth  of  any  species. 

MILLERD  [miilurd],  sb.     Miller. 

The  usual  pronun.  when  used  alone.  The  4  is  not  sounded 
when  used  as  a  title  preceding  a  name  Thus  it  is  Miller  Jones, 
Miller  Avis,  but  always  "  Jones  the  millerd." 

Just  eens  1  was  gwain  in  house,  who  should  come  along,  but  th' 
old  Jan  Hooper  the  millerd. 

MILL-HEAD  [meeul-aid],  sb.  The  pond  or  reservoir  of  water 
which  supplies  a  water-wheel.    See  Head  of  Water. 

MILL-HOUSE  [meeul-aew'z],  sb.  The  under  room  in  a  mill, 
where  the  meal  runs  down  a  shoot,  from  the  grinding.  Quite 
distinct  from  mill,  which  applies  to  the  entire  building  and 
premises. 

The  term  mill-house  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  room  or 
"shop"  in  a  " tucking-mill,"  where  the  (fulling)  "stocks"  are 
situated. 

Where's  maister  ?  I  zeed-n  g'in  mill- oust  benow ;  I  count  youll 
[vuyn  un]  find  him  in  there  about. 

Molendina,  moltndinum. — Promp.  Parv. 
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MILL-TAIL  [mee-ul-taa-jrul],  sb.  The  stream  of  water  as  it 
runs  out  from  under  the  water-wheel,  after  having  dooe  its  work. 
See  Tail  or  the  Mill. 

MILT  [miilt],  sb.     The  spleeo  of  any  animal     (Always.) 

MIMINY  PIMINY  [miim-unee  pdm-unee].  An  alliterative  ex- 
pression without  veiy  much  meaning — used  by  children  in  their 
games. 

Miminy  piminy,  where  be'e  lof 

Miminy  piminy,  I  lee  you. 

MIMMICKIN  [miim'ikeen],  adj.  Puny ;  feeble— said  only  of 
persons. 

Her's  a  poor  little  mtmrnkkin  thing,  hardly  worth  rearing. 

MIN.     i'ftrMuN. 

MIND  [muyn;  p.  t.  niuyn;  /./.  u-muyn],  v.  t.  To  remind; 
to  admonish. 

You  mind,  Sam,  not  to  voi^et  about  they  arrants. 

[Aay  muyn  un  oa-vur-n  oa'vur  ugeeun,  vur  tu  bee  shoa-ur  vur 
tu  bee  u  g&o'd  bwuuy,]  I  admonished  him  over  and  over  again, 
to  be  sure  and  be  a  good  boy. 

I  mirtiied  him  how  roTal  'twas  to  pordoo 

MIND  [muy-n],  v.  i.      i.  To  recollect;  to  remember. 

Can  you  mind  the  poor  old  Betty  Jones,  that's  th'  old  Betty 
Joneses  mother,  you  know ;  but  lor !  1  don't  s'pose  you  can — her 
bin  dead's  forty  year,  and  I  mind  years  avore  you  was  a  bomd. 

3.  sb.  In  the  phr.  "to  be  a  mind  to;"  to  choose  to  do;  to 
intend  to. 

Tommy,  you  must-n  go  up  there.  What  vor  ?  I  shall  nif  I  be 
a  mind  to. 

3.  To  be  considering;  to  be  deliberating  whether  or  not. 
I  be  a  mind  I'd  break  up  thick  field  and  put'n  to  beans. 
I  be  half  a  mind  to  let'n  go  and  take  his  chance. 

4.  To  watch ;  to  look  after ;  to  take  care  of.  To  work  at  any 
machine  or  engine  is  to  mind  it. 

How  is  it  you  are  not  at  school?  Flaise,  sir,  mother  keep  me 
home  to  mind  the  baby. 

I  used  to  mind  the  horses  one  time ;  but  since  that  I've  a  mind 
the  cows  and  the  pigs  and  that. 

A  farmer  seeing  a  boy  idle,  would  tell  him  to  "  mind"  his  work. 

The  commonest  form  of  "take  care,"  or  "beviare,"  is  "mind 
yerzul."    Mind  they  chains,  they  bain't  very  strong. 

Mind  the  birds,  else  they'll  drash  out  every  bit  o'  thick  there 
splat  o'  zeed. 
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MINNIKIN  [miin-ikecD],  adj.  Puny;  under-sized — generally 
used  in  connection  with  little.    Same  as  Mimhickin. 

Ees,  her's  a  fine  maaid  a-come  now ;  but  lor !  her  was  a  poor 
tittle  minnikin  thing,  sure  'nough,  when  I  tookt  her  fust 


MINNY  [miinee],  sb.     Minnow.     (Always.) 

MINUTE  [mdn'eet].  i.  In  the  phr.  "  in  a  minute  " — i.  e.  readily, 
willingly,  without  a  minutes  hesitation. 

I'd  zend  my  ploughs  for  a  day,  in  a  minute,  nif  I  wadn  zo 
a-pushed  up. 

Maister  zend  me  down  fax  'ee,  plaise  to  len'  un  a  rackin'-cock, 
Tell'n  I  an't  a-got  nother  one,  else  I'd  let'n  ab'm  in  a  minute. 

2.  adv.    At  all. 

I  don't  like  thick  sort,  not  a  minu/e. 

MIRSCHIEFFUL  [muurs-cheeffeol],  adj.     Mischievous. 

They  lousy  boys  again !  I  know  'tis  young  Bill  Baker ;  idn  a 
more  mirsckieffulkr  [muurs'cheefbol'ur]  young  osebird  in  all  the 
parish. 

MIRSCHIEVIOUS  [muurschee-vius],  adj.    Mischievous. 

They  holm-screeches  be  the  miruhieviousest  birds  is. 

MIRSCHY  [muurs-chee],  sb.     The  devil ;  mischief. 
Sharp,  Bill !  the  bullicks  be  a  brokt  into  th'  orchet,  and  they'll 
play  th'  old  mirschy  wi'  th'  apples. 

How  I  be  a  terrified  way  they  mirschy  making  boys  ! 

MISBEGOT  [miisbigaut],  adj.  and  sb.     Base  bom ;  a  bastard 

Whose  child  is  that  ? 

Oh!  her's  a  poor  little  misbegot,  what  I've  a-got  to  keep  vor 
zomebody,  but  I  count  her  on't  be  here  long,  vor  all  I  takes  a  sight 
o'  trouble  way  her,  poor  little  thing. 

MISBELIEVE  [miisbilee'v],  v.  t.  To  doubt  a  person's  veracity ; 
to  disbelieve. 

I  don't  misbelieve  it  a  minute,  I've  a  zeed  purty  near  the  same 
thing,  manies  o'  times. 


Mysieltu, 

r,  metcreance.- 

—PidigraDC. 

pet  weren  dyade  ine  h 
And  [-erof  bye>  y-come 

:  alle  [«  raBne 

in  hire  mhUIaii. 

Inge. 

Aytnbile of  ItfBiyt,  pp.  13,  ij(. 

MISCALL  [mUs'kau'l],  v.  f.    To  abuse ;  to  use  bad  language. 
You  Miscall  me  like  that  again,  that's  all ! 

Improperer.    To  exprobate,  upbraid also  miscal. — Culgrave. 

To  MiscAL.    Impraptrer. — Shtrwood. 
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MISDO  [miisdiie'],  c.  i.    To  tran^ess ;  to  do  amiss. 
My  bwoy  was  always  quiet  an'  proper  like,  I  be  safe  he  never 
widn  a  miaU'd,  nif  they  tothcrs  had'n  a-coy-duck'n  away  'long  way 
they. 

Ifony  of  hem  mj/i  deo^,  nou|>ei  banne  hem  dc  blowe. 

But  take  a  smect  mdde,  and  bete  hem  on  a  rowe 

Til  >ei  Crie  mercj,  and  be  of  her  gilt  aknowe. 

1430.    Hmi  the  good  wijf  tau^t  Mr  dei^lir  {Ymlays^),  \.  1S8. 

MISDOUBT  [iriis-daewt],  v.  I.    To  disbelieve ;  to  doubt. 
I  wid'n  misdoubt  what  you  do  zay,  'pon  no  'count,  but  howsoni- 
dever  I  can't  nezactly  make  it  out, 

MISFORTUNATE  [miisfauTtnut],  adj.    Unfortunate     (Com.) 
net's  a  poor  misforfnaie  thing,  nort  don't  never  zim  to  vitty  way 
her,  same's  other  voltes. 

Mysroctnoate — maUurtux.  — Palsgrave. 

MISFORTUNE  MEAT  [mtisfaurteen  mail],  sb.  The  meat 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  "killed  to  save  its  life,"  or  which  had 
died  before  assistance  arrived.  This  kind  used  until  lately  to  be 
regularly  "  dressed "  like  properly  butchered  meat,  and  sent  to 
London  for  sale ;  now  it  is  dangerous.     See  Cag-butcher. 

MISGEE  [mtls'gee],  v.  i.  and  (.     To  doubt ;  to  have  misgiving. 
I  misgeed  terrible  whe'er  he'd  come  or  no. 

MISH-MARSH  [mee'sh-maarsh].  AUiL  phr.  Id  confusion; 
muddle.     Same  as  Midge-madge. 

Sue,  you  be  a  purty  maaid  to  quill  the  yarn ;  why,  thee's  a-got 
it  all  to  a  tangle  and  a  mishmarsh / 

MISK  [milsk],  sb.    Mist ;  ft^. 

T'idn  nort  but  a  bit  of  a  misk  ;  't1l  break  abroad  umbye,  I  count. 

MISKY  [miis-kee],  adj.     Misty  ;  foggy. 

[Mus'kee  maurneen,  zr,  z-maurneen,  ed'nut?]  misty  morning, 
sir,  this  morning,  is  it  not  ? 

MISLEST  [miislaes-],  »■  '-     To  molest ;  to  insult. 

Nobody  'on't  never  mislest  you,  nif  you  don't  zay  nort  to  they. 

MISLIKE  [miisluyk],  v.  t.    To  dislike.     (Very  com.) 
[Aay  sh^od-n  miisluyk  dhik  jaub  u  bee't,]  I  should  not  mislike 
that  job  at  aU. 

Kni}(es  war  )>are  wele  two  score 
^at  war  new  dubbed  In  J)at  dance  ; 
Helm  and  heuyd  Jjai  haue  forlore, 

Sin  mis/iiai  J oha  of  France, 
ore  mitliii'ng  was  (lare  Jien, 
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Huo  (let  pas  coufre  sloppi  his  earen  ■  he  nolde  yhyere  lilejieliche  ligge  ne 
record!  >ing  ■  >et  ssolde  miiliii  god.  Aymbite  cf/itwyt,  p,  257. 

Ne  mysliked,  l»uh  he  loore  ■  ojier  lenede  to  Jiat  ilke 
|iat  neuere  payed  peny  aje  '  in  place  ))ere  he  borwede. 

Pitri  Flmeman,  xvn.  311. 

MISEX)OK  [mils'leok],  v.  t.  To  mislay ;  to  mUs ;  to  lose  tem- 
porariiy. 

We've  a  mislooked  ever  so  many  of  our  wadges ;  you  'an't  a 
borried  none  o'm,  I  s'pose  ? 

MISS  [mds],  V.  i.    To  fail  to  germinate. 

Morc-n  half  o'  they  taties  missed.    See  Hat,  v.  i. 

Never  didn  know  the  turmut  zeed  miss,  same's  't'ave  de  year. 

MISTRUST  [miistnis-(t],  0.  i.    To  be  in  doubt. 

I  always  mistrusted  'bout  thick  there  wall,  he  never  wad'n  a  put 
up's  he  off  to,  I.  e.  I  was  always  in  doubt  about  that  wall,  it  never 
was  properly  builL 

MISTRUSTFUL  [miistriis'ftol],  adj.    Suspicious. 

Ter'ble  mistrustful  umman,  her  can't  never  keep  no  maaidens. 

MISVVENT[miSswainf],/. /. and/./.  Wentastray;  goneastray. 
In  these  tenses  common,  but  obs.  in  ihepr.  i. 

Her  was  a  oncommon  nice  maid ;  'lis  a  thousand  pities  her 
should  'a  miswent. 

[Aay  kaewnt  dhai  bee  ^-miswarnt,  uuls  dhaid  a-biin-  yuur  voar 
naew,]  I  expect  they  have  lost  the  way,  else  they  would  have  been 
here  before  now. 

Hastely  dof  [ley  be  to  hewe '  »nd  slee|>  hem  wyji  such  lurment ; 
And  so  tow  Bchalt  hemeu  alle  scbewe !  Jwt  >ey  bu>  si  mys-wmt. 

Sir  Ftrumbrai,  L  1963. 
And  sayde,  "  Mahoan,  (ww  art  mytweal '.  for  now  am  y  vndon  and  schent, 
tiou  art  DO)t  wor>  a  flye.  li.  1.  4929. 

A  wheston  is  no  kervynge  inslmment, 
But  yel  it  maketh  sharpe  kervynge  tolis, 
And  ther  thou  wosl  I  have  aughl  myswatt, 
Eschewe  thou  that,  for  swiclie  ihioge  to  the  scale  is. 

Chaucer,  Troylvs  and  Cryilydc,  1,  631. 
^1  is  out  of  his  wytte  ine  huam,  sbele  inntneeH/, 
^anne  went  arijt  ^  ilke  fol,  and  misweni,  and  wel  yied  wod. 

Ayatbiti  of  hrwyl,  f.  iB. 

MIZ-MAZE  [miiz-mae-uz],  sb.    Confusion  ;  nervous  excitement. 
When  I  zeed  the  vire,  I  could'n  do  noihin,  I  was  all  to  a  mis- 
mate.     A  woman's  remark  after  her  house  was  burnt. 

MIZZLE  [miiz'l],  v.  and  sb.     Drizzling  rain. 
Come  on,  socc !  'lis  nort  but  a  bit  of  a  mizzle  like. 


MIZZLING  [mUzleen]./<irf.  adf.     Drizzling. 
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MOCK  [mauk'],  sb.  A  tuft  of  grass.  In  pasture  land,  the 
cattle  usually  leave  tufts  or  patches  of  the  ranker  herbage  :  these 
are  always  called  mach.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  a  root  of 
any  kind. 

Tak-n  skir  over  the  rrwcks,  out  in  the  Barn's  close,  they  'II  do 
to  put  'pon  tap  o'  the  rick. 

MOGRAGE  [maugTeej],  v.  and  sb.     Mortgage. 

They  call's  it  (the  land)  he's,  but  I  count  'tis  purty  well  a 
mograged. — June,  1881. 

Mr,  Baker  've  a-got  the  mograge  'pon  alt  they  houses. 

Invariably  in  such  a  sentence  the  mortgage,  not  0  mortgage,  is 
said  by  many  above  the  dialect- speaking  class. 

MOGVURD  [maug'vurd],  sb.  Mugwort.  (Always.)  Artemisia 
vulgaris.     A  very  common  medicinal  herb. 

Horehound  and  mash  mallice  and  mogvurd  's  the  best  'arbs 
b,  nif  anybody  've  a  catch'd  a  chill  or  ort. 

One  of  the  few  words  in  which  we  sound  w  as  v. 

Mogwoti,  al  on  as  seyti  some.  Tnodirwort  :  tewed  folk  )>iit  in  manye  wonlei 
conne  do  ry;t  sownjmge,  bul  ofte  shortyn  wotdys,  and  changyn  leltrys  and 
silablfi,  |iey  coruptyn  ^  0.  in  to  u.  and  d.  in  to  g.  and  syncopyii  i.  smytya 
■■wey  i.  and  r.  and  scyo  mugioorl, 

Amod.  MS,  42,  f.  35.  y".     Quoted  by  Way,  Premf.  Patv.  p.  347. 

MOILY  [raauylee],  v.  i.  To  toil ;  to  work  severely.  Frequently 
used  with  toil. 

'Tis  'ard  vor  to  be  a  sar'd  so  bad,  arter  I've  a  toiled  and  a  motUd 
VOT  he,  same  's  I  have. 


MOLLY  [maulee],  sb.  A  man  who  fusses  and  busies  himself 
about  the  house,  or  women's  work. 

Nif  I'd  a  got  such  a  old  Molly,  I'd  pin  the  dish-clout  up  to  the 
tail  o'  un. 

MOLLY-CAUDLE  [maul-ee-cau'dl],  sb.  i.  One  who  is  over- 
careful  of  his  health ;  a  valetudinarian. 

You  'ont  catch  a  old  melly-caudU  like  he  comin ;  nif  is  but 
ever  such  a  little  bit  of  a  scad,  he  on't  pui's  'ead  out. 

3.  V.  t.  To  nurse  over-careful ly ;  to  be  over-anxious  as  to 
health,  &c 

I  can't  abear  to  zee  nobody  a  moHy-caudUd  up  in  jis  farshin ; 
better  put  the  boy  in  a  glass  case  to  once. 

No  wonder  the  children  be  waikly,  always  a  molly-caudkd  up 
like  that  there ;  must'n  never  go  out  o'  doors  'thout  girt  coats  and 
shawls  and  they  things. 
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MOMMET,  MAWMET  [maumut],  j^.  i.  A  figure  usually  made 
of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw  to  frighten  away  the  birds.  A 
scarecrow.     (Always  so  called.) 

Can  you  please  to  let  us  have  a  vew  things,  a  old  hat  an'  that, 
vor  to  make  up  a  bit  of  a  mommet,  the  rooks  be  vallin'  in  'pon  the 
taties? 

a.  Epithet.    A  person  (female)  dressed  in  very  antiquated  attire 
is  usually  described  as  "  dressed  up  like  a  old  mommel." 
thei  maden  >  calf  ir 

In  Tyndale's  and  Cranmer's  versions  this  is  translated  ymage, 
in  later  versions  idol. 

Mi  lilil  sones  kepe  )e  )ou  fro  maaiBUtis. —  Wyelifvtra.,  i  yokit  v.  ai. 


Mawment.      ydelum,  simulacrum. — Promp.  Pai-v. 

A  MAWmKNTT  ;  idolum,  siraulachrwn. 

A  Mavment  place  (a  Mawmenl  howse  A.)  %  jdoUum  (sitnitacrum  A.). 
A  Mawueat  wyrschepei  ;  idolatra.  Ca/k.  Ang 


What  difference  is  ther  bitwen  an  ydolasier  and  an  avaious  man,  but  Ihat  ihe 
ydolaster  pcrndvealure  hadde  but  a  mawmfl  or  tun,  and  the  avaricious  man  haili 
iDonye?  Chaucer,  Persones  Talc.     Dc  Avaritia. 

In  >Bt  siquar  )n,i  come  to  tun, 
Was  preistes  at  jiair  temple  bun 
To  do  )ie  folk,  als  >ai  wat  sete, 
Ma  saccilieE  to  )iair  maumct. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Flight  inlo  Egypt,  1.  375- 

MOMMETRY  [maum-utree],  sb.     Idolatry. 
They  there  pa'sons  wi'  their  can'ls  and  crosses  and  bowln  and 
scrapin,  I  calls  it  riglar  mommttry. 

^t  fe  peple  of  oure  lond  be  not  broujt  to  maumrtrit,  ne  fefte,  ne  lecheric 
Dikejntenea  vnder  siche  pilgrimage,  ne  almes  drawen  fro  pore  nedy  men. 

Hycli^  Woris,  E.  E,  T.  S.  p.  279.     Sa  also  p.  122. 

Uawuentrve.     Ydalalria.—Pnmp.  Parv. 
A  Mavimcttlry  ;  idolairia.  — Calk.  Ang. 

And  a1  the  chirche,  and  al  the  chyvalrye. 

That  in  destrucdouD  of  mawmdryt. 
And  in  encresse  of  Crijtes  lawe  aeere, 
llie  ben  acordid,  as  ye  schal  after  heere. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawts  Tate,  I.  13S. 
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MOMMICK  [maum-ikj,  rf.     i-  Morsel;  scrap. 
Lorl  did-n  em  eat  I  why,  avore  you  could  turn  yerzul  round 
they'd  a  put  away  every  mommkk  o'  it,  and  was  lookin'  vor  more. 

a.  Mommet  (y.  v.). 

MONEY  IN  BOTH  POCKETS  [muun-ee  een  boo'udh  pau-- 
guts],  s6.  The  plant  Honesty,  from  the  transparent  purse-like 
seed-pods,  which  contain  the  seed  on  both  sides  of  a  dividing 
membrane.     Lunaria  biennis. 

MONKEY  FLOWER,  MONKEY  PLANT  [muungkce  flaawur]. 
The  Mimulus.     (Always  so  called.) 

MONKEY  TREE.     The  Araucaria  imbricata.    Called    also 

MONTH'S  MIND  [muuns  muyn],  sb.  A  strong  fency  or 
incliiialion  ;  a  good  mind. 

I  be  a  month's  mind  never  to  go  aneast'n  again ;  he  have  a  sar'd 
me  shameful.     A  wife's  utterance  about  her  husb^ind. 

jful.  I  see  you  have  a  marttVs  mind  to  (hem. 

Ltuttta.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  wliat  sights  you  see. 

Two  Call,  of  VtTBna,  I,  ii. 

Whose  noise  whets  valour  sharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  turned  to  vinq;ar ; 
For  if  B  trumpet  sound,  or  dram  beat. 
Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  10  combat  ? 

Hudibras,  P.  I.  c.  ii.  L  109. 

MOO  [moo'i  mfeo'],  v.  i.    To  low  as  a  cow.    This  word  is  used 
only  to  children — lo  them  always.     The  ordinary  word  is  belve. 
Cows  in  child- language  are  always  mtkhcows. 

MOOD  [meo'd],  sb.  A  kind  of  gelatinous  mass  which  appears 
in  cider  or  vinegar — by  some  called  the  mother  of  vinegar. 

MOONSHINE  [meo-nshuyn],  sb.  Contraband  spirits.  Well 
within  the  writer's  recollection  there  were  several  farm-houses  near 
the  coast  which  were  said  to  be  never  without  a  keg  or  two  of 
moonshine. 


MOOR  [moaur,  moo'ur],  sb.  A  rough  swampy  piece  of  pasture 
land.  This  term  is  not  used  to  express  waste  or  common  land  as 
such.  See  Hill.  Comp.  Morasse.  "  Gurt  Moor"  "  Little  Moor," 
"  Moor  Close,"  "  Higher  Moor,"  "  Hill-wwor,"  &c.,  are  very 
common  names  of  fields — enclosed  time  out  of  mind.  Unless 
such  fields  have  been  drained  of  late  years,  one  would  expect  to 
find  rushes  and  like  herbage  to  be  the  staple. 
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The  fens  of  Somerset  are  Dearly  all  called  " moors"  as  North 
moer,  Stza-moor,  Cutry-mtior,  Sedge-wtwr,  &c. 


MOOR  [tnoa'ur,  moo-ur],  si.  i.  The  several  branching  roots 
and  rootlets  of  a  tree,  which  grow  out  from  the  mooi  (q.  v.).  The 
roots  of  tnany  trees,  especially  the  elm,  are  very  like  drawn-out 
carrots,  both  in  colour  and  texture.     Germ.  Mohre,  a  carrot. 

The  moors  o'  thick  there  el-em  be  a-urned  all  over  thick  there 
cornder.  Can't  get  nort  to  grow  there,  the  groun's  so  vull  o'  moors 
as  ever  can  stick. 

We've  a  chopped  off  the  moors,  but  we  shan'i  never  beat  thick 
there  moot  abroad  'thout  we  puts  a  bit  o'  powder  in  un. 

)iat  quene  was  of  Engelond  *  as  me  a))  er  ytold, 
bat  goderhele  a1  Engelond  '  was  heo  euere  j'bore. 
Vor  frora  hire  com  su(i|>e  Engelond  ■  inio  kundc  mart. 

Robert  of  Cleureiler,   Will.  Ihe  Conqutrsr,  1,  346. 

Hiue  loue  is  mtirid  on  \k  ful  vaste  : 

The  bowes  fat  here))  iiaC  '  and  bee]>  nat  grene-leaede, 
Ther  is  a  myschif  in  >e  marc  ■  oS  sucli  manere  stockes. 

/Vers  Plowmait,  xvil.  1.  249. 
See  Spill-moor. 

The  00  sound  before  a  fracture,  as  doour,  moo'ur,  boo'ur,  noo'un, 
&c.  (door,  more,  moor,  bore,  boar,  none)  is  peculiar  to  a  rather 
circumscribed  district,  Wiveli  scorn  be,  and  a  few  parishes  to  the 
north  and  north-west.  On  entering  the  Nothe  Fort  of  Weymouth 
(1879)  the  sentry  merely  said,  "That's  the  door"\>\xi.  I  instantly 
said  to  my  friend,  "  That  is  a  Huish  man."  On  inquiry  I  found  his 
home  was  Clatworthy,  the  parish  adjoining,  and  dovetailing  into 
Huish.  The  two  churches  are  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  The 
pronunciation  is  almost  [Ij&o'ut,  d^oiir]. 

s.  Also  applied  to  growing  herbage. 

"  There'll  zoon  be  a  good  moor  o'  grass  here."  This  was  said  of  a 
newly  laid  down  pasture,  and  implied  that  the  various  grasses  had 
well  rooted,  and  were  growing  rapidly. 

MOORISH  [moa-ureesh],  adj.  Applied  to  water  having  an 
earthy,  peaty  taste. 

All  the  water  they've  a  got  comes  from  the  hill,  and  sometimes 
'tis  terrible  moorish. 

MOORY  [moa'uree],  adj.    Marshy ;  swampy. 

Thik  there  piece  o'  ground  *ont  never  be  no  good  avore  he's  a 
guttered ;  he's  that  moory  now  arter  so  much  rain,  nif  tidn  a  do'd 
purty  quick  he'll  urn  all  to  rexens. 
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MOORY  [moauree],  v.  i.    To  fonn  roots ;  to  tlirow  out  rootlets. 

Quite  different  from  ta  wredy  (q.  v.). 

Nif  you  plant  withen  pitches  the  right  time  o'  the  year,  'tis 
winderful  how  quick  they'll  moory. 

MOOSTER  [meostur],  v.  Ir.  and  ('.  A  technical  word  used 
in  woollen  factories.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  "  made  up,"  that  is,  rolled 
or  folded  up ;  but  in  finishing  that  process  the  end  is  doubled  back 
and  then  brought  to  the  front  to  show  ititforrel  (q.  v.) ;  to  perfonn 
this  latter  part  of  the  work  is  to  mooster  the  piece.  A  skil^I  hand 
at  the  work  is  said  to  be  able  to  tnoosUry  well.  The  fold  with  the 
forrel  showing  is  called  the  mooster ;  it  is  carefully  brought  to  the 
front  to  show  that  the  "piece  "  is  entire,  and  has  not  been  cut 

MOOSTERY  [mfeosturee],  v.  i.     To  move  quickly;    to  go 
lithely  or  actively. 
Come,  look  sharp'm  moostery  'long, 

MOOT  [mfeoi],  sb.  The  entire  root  of  a  tree,  including  all 
moors  or  branching  rootlets.  When  a  tree  is  felled,  all  that 
ri^mains  in  the  ground  is  called  the  frtoot.  If  a  tree  be  blown 
down,  it  is  "  butted,"  that  is,  sawn  off  at  the  boitom — all  the  root 
part  so  sawn  off  is  the  moot.    Sfe  Moor. 

MOOT  [mfeot],  vk  To  dig  or  grub  out  the  root  of  a  tree. 
The  chief  tool  used  in  this  work  is  sometimes  called  a  "mooting- 
axe,"  but  more  usually  a  grubber  or  btsgy  (q.  v.), 

MOOTERY  [mtoluree],  v.  i.  To  change  the  feathers— said 
of  poultry  or  other  birds ;  to  moult. 

MOOTURING  TIME  [mfeotureen  tuym],  s6.    Moulting  time. 
How  is  it  the  hens  do  not  lay  now,  John  ? 
[Wuy,  muum,  doan  ee  zee',  tez  miotureen  tuym  wai*  um,]  why, 
madam,  don't  you  see,  it  is  moulting  time  with  them. 

MOP   [maup],  sb.     A  tuft  of  grass — more  commonly  called 

mock  (q.  v.). 

MOP  [mau'iO,  v.  t.    To  drink  greedily. 

Did'n  er  jis  mop  it  up!  twas  jis  ihe  very  same's  zids  (suds) 
down  drue  a  gutter-hole. 

MOPSING  [maupseen],  verbal  sb.  Making  grimaces  in  eating, 
as  if  Ihe  food  was  difficult  to  swallow.— W.  H.  G.  Dec.  6,  1883. 

MOP-STALE  [maup-stae-ul],  sb.     Mop-handle. 

MORAL  [maur-ul],  sb.    Model ;  likeness ;  image. 
He's  the  very  moral  of  his  brother,  I  never  didn  zee  two  so 
much  alike. 
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MORE  [raoa'ur,  moour],  adv.    Often  used  with  regular  com- 
paratives by  way  of  duplication,  but  without  increasing  the  force. 
Thick  there's  more  firrader'n  toiher. 
There  idn  no  more  vore-headeder  gurt  mump-head  in  the  parish, 

Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowinj; 
Of  wSence  I  am  j  nor  that  I  am  mart  better 
Than  Prospcro?— TVmAj'i  I-  "■ 

If  he  do  not  bring 
His  benedidion  back,  he  must  to  me 
B«  much  more  crnellcr  than  1  (o  you. 

Btatimoiil  and  Fletcher,  Laws  ef  Candy,  IV.  L 
Men  coDgh  mart  odenner  In  wynter  than  in  sommer. — Pahgravt,  1.  50a 


for  than  it  it  leaste  ieoperdfe,  and  the  oie  shall  be  mart  hyer.— /*.  67/3. 
An'  tiddn'  the  wealth  o'  the  spendrif  er  miser 
Can  mek  em  moare happier,  t>edder,  er  ulser. 

Puliaan,  Xuslie  Stelchri,  p.  67. 

MORE  [moo'ur,  moa'ur],  aJJ.    Greater. 

I  let'n  had  all  he  ax  vor,  but  twadn  nolhin'  near  all  o'm — I  coun 
the  more  part  was  a  left  arter wards. 


,e  this.— y*.  iv,  13.     Comp.  with  A.  V. 


MORE  AND  SO  [itioo'ur-n  zoa',  or  moaT-un  zoa'],  adv. 
Moreover ;  besides.     (Com.) 

They  zess  how  Joe  Slape  've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bond's  grass  to 
cuttin',  but  he  'ont  never  be  able  vor  do  it,  an'  more-n  *o  he  'ant 
nobody  vor  t'elp'-m ;  an'  aa'l  warnt  he  'ont  get  nobody  nother,  hon 
they  years  the  prize. 

and  mvre  an'  n>,  thee  wot  rowcast,  nif  et  be  thy  own  Vauther. 

Ex.  Staid.  1.  195. 

MORISH  [moa-ureesh,  moonireesh],  adj.  Producing  the  desire 
for  more. 

Oncommon  good  trade  this  here,  missus ;  I  zim  tas'th  morish. 
This  is  a  bucolic  pun  (because  moorish  (q.  v.)  flavour  is  anything  but 
agreeable),  and  a  frequent  way  of  ordering  more  drink. 

MORSEL-BIT  [mau-sl-beet],ii.    Morsel;  particle;  atom.  (Com.) 

Thomas,  how  is  the  cow  getting  on?^Aul  her's  right  enough 
now ;  her've  a  cleared  up  all  her  mate,  every  mossle-bit, 

I'd  let  ee  have  it  in  a  minute,  but  there  idn  one  morsel-iit  a-left 

Also  metaphorically. 

There  idn  one  morsel-bit  o'  sense  in  the  head  o'  un. 
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MORT  [mau-rt],  s6.    Hunting  term  still 
The  horn-blast  blaH.-n  at  the  death  of  the  stag. 

A  couple  o(  hundred  sportsmen  who  had  coiivei^:ed  to  this  spot  to  wilneu  [he 
eaufi  di  gract  and  lo  hear  the  marl  sounded. 

"  Forattr,"  IV.  Semerstt  Fnt  Prai,  Aug.  30,  1879. 

MORT  [moa-urt],  sk     i.  Lard. 

Nif  anybody-v  a  got  a  bad  leg  or  ort,  there  idn  no  fineder  thing 
vor-t-n  mort-n  chalk. 

3.  Mortar.  Masons  and  bricklayers  when  wanting  mortar, 
always  shout  mart!  to  the  lender. 

MORTAL  [maur-tl],  a</v.    A  mere  intensitive. 

Maister's  mortal  queer  a'momin  ;  where  was  er  to,  last  night? 

MORTIFY  [maur-tifuy],  v.t.    To  bother;  to  teaze. 

Drat  the  cheel !  her's  enough  to  mortify  anybody  out  o'  their  life. 

MOST[niaus,moaus,  moa-ees],aifo.  1.  Almost  (always).  Often 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence- 

I  be  most  ma?ed,  way  one  thing  and  tother,  'tis  'nough  to  make 
anybody  urn  away,  most.     Most  all  o'  em  was  bad. 

You  shall  'ab-m  torackly,  most. — Feb.  ag,  1887. 

3.  Used  very  frequently  as  a  sort  of  intensitive  to  the  superlative, 
often  quite  redundantly. 

Her's  the  most  oudaciousest  young  hussy  you'll  vind  in  a  day's 

In  expressions  like  the  latter  the  order  of  the  words  makes  all 
the  difference. 

"Her's  most  the  oudaciousest"  means  she  is  almost  the  most 
audacious. 

[Tiiz  dhu  moo  as  bioteepfeolees  soa'urt  u  tae-udeez  livur  yie 
zeed-n  yur  luyv],  it  is  the  most  beautifulest  sort  of  potatoes  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life. 

And  then  there  was  &  damosell  that  rebuked  sir  ThEtram  in  the  m»it  feulett 
mannei,  and  called  him  coward  knrght. 

Mallery,  Morit  ^Arthur,  V.  II.  ch.  x».  p.  V). 

MOST  TIMES  [moa-s  tuymz],  adv.  phr.    Generally ;  usually. 

I  most  times  takes  a  little  bit  of  a  night-cap  like,  avore  I  goes 
to  bed. 

We  be  to  busy  vor  to  go  to  church  most  times,  'vore  th' 
arternoon. 

There  idn  a  more  williner  maid  in  the  wordle,  than  her  is,  most 
times. 

MOTE  [moaut],  sb.  i.  A  single  straw  or  a  single  stalk  of  hay, 
always  so  called  ;  usually  with  a  defining  word  prefixed,  as  a  reed 
mote — i.  e,  a  single  unbruised  stalk  of  wheat— such  for  instance  as 
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would  be  used  in  sucking  up  vanoua  drinks.  A  stiaw-mofe  would 
be  a  bruised  reed  of  wheat  or  of  any  of  the  grain-bearing  plants. 
Applied  in  this  sense  only  to  the  stalks  of  grasses  or  grain.  The 
word  implies  slenderness. 

3.  A  minute  particle  of  any  straw  or  similar  substance.  Halliwell 
is  wrong  in  defining  it  as  a  mite,  a  small  piece.  An  atom  of  earth, 
or  paper,  or  stone,  or  any  non-fibrous  substance  would  never  be 
called  a  mote,  while  a  minute  splinter  of  wood  might  be  so  termed. 
No  doubt  it  is  to  the  latter  form  contrasted  with  the  beam  that  we 
read  in  Matt.  vii.  3  (Wyclif) : 


Frdmht:  A  mmit,  a  small  straw,  or  lint. — Catgravt. 
A  MOATE  J  Frfluche.— Sherwood. 

MOTHER  [mau-dhur],  sb.  The  womb  of  any  animal.  The 
usual  name  amongst  butchers.     See  Hood. 

■Tis  a  ter'ble  complaint  'bout  [yoa'z]  ewes,  'most  everybody 
hereabout  've  a  'ad  bad  luck.  I've  a  lost  a  lot  sure  'nough ;  the 
mother  o'ta  do  come  out — January  1887. 

The  Mother  (or  womb).     Matrict,  amany.— Sherwood. 

MOTHERING-SUNDAY  [maudhureen-ziindee],  sb.  Midlent- 
Sunday ;  doubtless  so  called  from  pre- Reformat  ion  days,  when  the 
mother  churches  were  visited  in  turn  by  the  faithful ;  now  it  is 
customary  for  servant  girls  to  visit  their  mothers  on  that  day,  and 
generally  to  visit  parents.  Most  likely  the  name  of  the  day  has 
given  rise  to  the  modern  custom. 

Why,  rot  (he  Dick  !  Me  Dundry's  Peak 
Lucks  like  a  shuggard  wi'Mwin-cake  ; 
The  Boughs  are  ready  to  tear  wilh  &aaw. 
And  the  vrawz'd  Brucks  vorgct  to  flaw. 
176a.    CaUim,  Ninth  Odi  oj Horace,  in  SofatrscI  Dialect,  MiscetloHiei,  p.  114. 

MOTHER-LAW  [mau-dhur-lau].  Mother-in-law.  The  in  is 
always  omitted  in  this  and  similar  relationships,  as  father-law, 
brithcr-law,  zister-law. 

MOTHER  O'  THOUSANDS  [maudhur  u  thaewznz],  sk  The 
plant  Creeping  Campanula ;  also  Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

MOULDER  [moa-ldur],  v.    To  smoulder;  to  biim  slowly. 
A  maid-servant  speaking  of  the  logs  burning  slowly  said,  they 
still  moulders  away — 1.  e.  they  keep  on  smouldering. — Feb.  6,  1887. 

MOUNTAIN-ASH  [maewntcen-aar-sh],  sb.  Pyrus  aucufaria. 
Very  common  tree  in  the  district,  thus  called  by  people  of  the 
better  class.     Among  labouring  class  it  is  always  Quick-Seam. 
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MOUSE-PIE  [macwi-paay],  sb.  Said  to  be  a  cure  for  children 
who  wet  their  beds. 

MOUSER-WITHY  [maewzur-wildh-ee],  si.  A  kind  of  willow 
which  grows  in  hedges  or  dry  places.  It  makes  capital  binds  from 
its  toughness,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  thatchers. 

MOUSE-SNAP  [maew'-snaap],  sd.  A  mouse-trap  of  any  kind. 
Com  p.  ■want-snap. 

MOUTH-SPEECH  [maew-spaixh],  sh.    Speech. 

Can't  get  no  mouth-speech  out  o'  her.    Cf.  eye-sight,  head-pieee,  &c. 

MOW  [maew],  sb.  i.  A  stack  or  rick  of  com.  A  heap  in  a 
bam  is  never  a  mtrw,  nor  is  a  hay-rick. 

The  "  Barley  Mow  "  is  a  very  common  public-house  sign. 
Movie  of  whete  or  haye — mulon  de  foyn.~-;FaUgravi. 
And  if  it  be  a  ¥rete  hanieat,  mike  many  niawfs ; 

Filtheriert,  HuAandry,  31/3. 
2.  Ste'ili.KVJS.  Mows. 

MOW-BARTON  [maew  -  baa  r  teen],  sb.  The  yard  or  enclosure 
in  which  the  com  stacks  are  placed.  Every  farm  has  its  mow 
barton  (always  so  called),  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  steam -thrashers,  the  stacks  are  oftener  made  in  the  harvest-field, 
and  consequently  mow-bartons  are  less  used.     See  Barton. 


MOW-BURNED  [maew-buumd],  adj.     Said  of  com,  especially 
barley,  which  has  over- heated  in  the  stack. 

MOWLED    [muwlud,    muwfild],  part.    adj.     Mauled;    pulled 
about;  hugged. 

For  shame  I  I  ont  be  a  mbwUd  no  zuch  way. 
Es  won't  ha  ma  Tetties  a  grabbled  zo,  I 

MOWLY  [muwlee],  v.  t.    To  pull  about ;  to  keep  on  mauling. 
Commonly  used  respecting  young  fellows'  rustic  courtship. 


MOW-PLAT  [maew-plaat],  sb.    A  rick-yard  or  plot ;  the  com- 
moner term  is  mow-barton  (q.  v.) 

No.  on  Tithe  map.  A.  R.  P. 

iz8.  Courtlnge, /l/inf/Zt'/ and  House        .        .         o    1    2J 

Schtdule  of  Farm  Ltasc,  dated  Jan.  tsth,  1883,  from  lithe  apporttonmeiit. 

MOW-STADDLE   [maew-sladl].   sb.     The   framework   upon 
which  a  stack  of  com  is  piled  up.     These  frameworks  are  usually 
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supported  upon  stone  or  wood  posts  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  having  lai^e  flat  caps  on  the  top,  upon  which  the 
timber  framing  rests.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  corn  from  the 
damp  earth,  and  the  caps  are  to  prevent  rats  or  mice  from  climbing 
up  the  posts.     See  Staddle. 

MPS  [mps],  aJv.  Yes.  One  of  the  very  commonest  forms  of 
non -emphatic  ^-fj.  No  vocal  sound  is  perceptible,  but  merely  the 
vocal  m  followed  by  ps. 

MUCH  [muuch],  si.     1.  A  strange  thing;  a  remarkable  fact 
— "to  be  wondered  at"  understood.     (Very  com.) 
'Tis  much  you  boys  can't  let  alone  they  there  ducks. 
'Twas  mucA  he  had'n  a  been  a  killed. 

2.  In  phrase  so  much  [zoa*  muuch],  adv.    [a)  Enough ;  sufficient. 
Mex  the  birmstone  way  zo  much  laud  (lard)  eens  mid  make  a 

y<7K/(soft)  ball. 

{b)  A  certain  quantity ;  a  small  quantity. 

Nif  the  dog  've  a-got  any  worms,  you  must  have  zo  much  ragonet 
[rag'unut]  (areca  nut)  and  put  'long  way  ut. 

MUCH  [muuch],  v.  t.  i.  To  smooth  or  stroke  gently  with  the 
hand.    Nearly  always  used  in  speaking  to  children. 

Poor  pussy  1  much  her  down. 

So  one  would  much  down  a  horse  or  dog — i.  e.  stroke  it  in  a 
caressing  manner. 

■  A  baby  pulls  its  father's  whiskers ;  mother  says,  "  Poor  dad-ah  ! 
must'n  hurt  dad-ah  1  much  him  down  then,  baby  !  " 

Now  if  Ihee'dtC  gol  a  prtckle  in 
Thee  leg,  a  inch  vrim  auf  tha  skio, 
Ilur'd  muih  en  dmvn  an  lay  a  prare. 
And  then  thee  wiss'n  ha  min  thare. 

Nathan  Hogg,  LetUrs,  p.  51. 

3.  To  make  much  of.  To  pet,  if  applied  to  children.  To  pay 
attention  to,  to  have  in  honour  or  consideration,  if  applied  to  aduhs. 

I  sim  her  do  much  thick  boy  to  much  by  half. 

MUCH  OF  A  MUCHNESS  [muuch  uv  u  muuchnees].    Very 
common  phrase  to  express  similarity,  or  evenness  of  alternative. 
Whe'er  you  do  do  it  or  no,  'tis  pretty  much  of  a  muchness. 

MUCK  [muuk],  sb.  Mud;  manure.  In  this  district  rather  a 
new  word  in  the  singular,  but  very  commonly  used  for  the  refuse 
from  the  apple-press,  now  called  c\A&x-muck.  Until  recently, 
however,  this  was  always  apple-pummy. 

Wyclif  used  the  word  very  frequently  in  a  figurative  sense. 
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Mu&kt,     Fttnia,  Ufamot. — Proinp.  Parv. 
Mukkt;  Itlamen  est  pinguedo  teire,  rud«r; 
to  Miikte;  tnidfrarf,  Jimarr,  paslinarc,  piirgarr,  sltrctrare. 
a  ^nii^hepc  ;  fimariam. —  Catk.  AngHeum. 

MUCK  OF  SWEAT  [muuk-  u  zwaef],  J*.  Excessive  perspira- 
tion :  orten  applied  to  horses. 

I  know  you  rode  the  mare  ter'ble  hard,  Master  Charley,  vor  her 

was  all  to  a  muck  o'  sweat. 

MUCKS  [muuks].     Set  Mux. 

MUDDLE  [muud  1],  sb.    Confusion. 

There !  you  never  did'n  zee  no  such  muddle  in  all  your  bora 
days.     A  gurt  muddiiy\ie3.di. 
MUG  [muug],  sb.    The  countenance ;  the  face. 
MUGGARD  [muug-urd],  adj.     Sulky  ;  displeased.     (Rare.) 

Why,  than  tha  wut  be  a  prilled  or  a  muggard,  a  Zennet  oatreert. 

Ex.  Sceld.  I.  194.     Also  lb.  1.  313. 

Mu^rd,  M  nyggardt  (or  pfucbar,  infra).     Ttnax.  avarus,  aifiidinariui. 

J^emf.  Parv. 

MUGG£D  [muug-ud],  adj.    Faced ;  countenanced. 
[Yah  I  yu  huug-l-ff)«»^'«rf  suun"  uv  u  beech,]  yah  !  you  ugly-faced 
son  of  a  bitch. 

MUGGET  [muug-ut],  sb.  i.  The  first  or  outer  stomach  of  a 
calf.     See  PooK. 

2.  The  entire  intestines  of  a  calf. 

3.  The  pluck  of  a  calf — i.e.  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart.  See 
Hakge. 

MUGGETED  [muug-utud],  part  adj.  Made  cross  and  sullen. 
Said  of  a  person  in  a  bad  temper. — W.  H.  G.  Dec.  3,  1883. 

MUGGLE  [muugl],  sb.  That  part  of  a  horse's  back  which  lies 
in  a  line  from  hip  to  hip. 

I  don't  like  thick  there  'oss ;  he's  t-'igh  (too  high)  in  the  mvggie 
for  me. 

MUGGY  [muugee],  adj.  Weather  term.  Misty;  hazy;  un- 
comfortably thick  and  relaxing. 

MULE  [mool],  sh.  i.  Any  cross-breed  between  animals  or 
birds  of  different  but  allied  species.  The  commonest  mule  bird 
is  the  cross  between  a  canary  and  goldfinch. 

2.  A  spinning  machine,  which  performs  the  work  of  two  old- 
fashioned  ones,  called  a  "Jack"  and  a  "Jenny,"  is  called  a 
"  mull'' 
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MULLIGRUB  GURGIN  [muul-igraub  guur-geen].  An  abusive 
epithet,  heard  rarely,  in  the  Hill  country  only. 

How !  ya  gart  Mallignii  Gur^itl—Ex.  S^ald.  1.  aj7. 

MULLY-GRUBS  [muul-i-gruub-z],  t^.  i.  Hypochrondria ;  de- 
pression of  spirits. 

I  niver  didn  zee  no  jish  a  old  doke,  he's  always  down  in  the 
mulfy-gruds. 

a.  (Rarer.)     The  gripes  or  acute  stomach-ache 

MUMBLY  [muum'lee],  adj.  (Very  common.)  Applied  to 
stones  used  in  building.  Shapeless ;  awkward ;  rounded ;  having 
no  bed  or  Hat  surface. 

Can't  make  no  good  work  wi'  they  gurt  mumbly  things ;  they  be 
so  ugly's  a  'oss's  head. 

MUMCHANCE  [muum -chaaTis],  sb.  A  stolid,  silent  person. 
(Very  com.) 

Tliere  her  zit-lh,  a  proper  mumchanee,  no  gettin'  a  word  out  o' 
her.     See  Ex.  Scold,  p.  143. 

MUMMY  [muum'ce],  sb.  Very  commonly  used  in  the  phrase, 
"beat  to  a  mummy." 

They  vailed  'pen  the  poor  old  man  and  sar'd-n  shameful — the 
lace  o'  un  was  a  beat  all  to  a  mummy. 

The  idea  is  possibly  that  of  the  bandages  and  wraps  so  connected 
with  mummies,  and  needful  also  in  a  case  of  severe  injury;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  bucolic  mind  became  impressed  with 
the  details  of  embalming. 

MUMP  [muump],  sb.     A  lump ;  a  protuberance  ;  a  swelling. 

Could-n  ate  nort,  could-n  ei?  well,  was  able  to  put  gwain  a  gurt 
mump  o'  bread  and  cheese  then,  in  a  quick  stick. 

I'd  a  got  a  mumji  'pon  the  top  o'  my  head  so  big's  a  hen-egg. 

MUMPER  [muum'pur],  ji,     Beggar;  one  who  lives  by  begging. 

'Tis  a  shame  to  gee  art  to  such  yokes ;  why,  her  'ant  a-do'd  a 
day's  work  'is  ten  year — her's  a  proper  old  mumper,  and  her  dooth 
well  by  it  too,  by  the  look  o'  her. 

MUMP-HEAD  [muump-aid],  sb.  i.  (Very  com.)  A  kind  of 
cask  made  to  taper  only  in  one  direction. 

2.  A  tenn  of  abuse ;  stupid  fellow ;  thick-head. 

MUMPING  [rauum-peen],  ad;'.     Bering;  given  to  begging. 

Her's  the  falsest,  mumpin's  (i.  e.  mumpingest)  old  bitch  ever  was 
hanged. 

MUMPINGDAV  [muum-peen-dai],  16.  St  Thomas's  Day- 
Dec  II.  On  this  day  it  is  thought  no  disgrace  for  quite  weIl-t(>do 
people  to  go  round  begging.    See  Mumper. 
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MUMPY  [muuDi-pee],  v.  i.    To  beg. 

There,  I'd  zoonder  work  my  vingeis  to  bones'n  I  um  about 
mumfin',  same's  her  do. 

MUN  [miin,  m'n].  Man.  Very  commonly  used  in  speaking 
to  either  sex,  and  by  women  talking  to  each  other.  Its  use  implies 
extreme  familiarity,  and  usnally  altercation  or  threat. 

I  tell  thee  what  'tis,  muni  thy  man  'ud  gee  it  to  thee,  nif  I  was 
vor  to  tell'n  hot  I  zeed. 

Ay,  and  zo  wou'd  thi  ■j<sa.v%  Georg«  Vuzz,  mun,  Uz-Sx.  Staid.  I.  55. 
Andrew  (lo  Margtry).  Why,  'twas  oil  about  thee,  mun. — lb.  \.  335. 

MUN  [niun],/TO«.  Them.  The  common  Devon  and  N.-W. 
Somerset  objective  plural.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  came  about  that  to  hym, 
representing  both  the  accusative  singular  and  plural,  the  terminal 
indection  en  was  added  in  the  plural  to  mark  the  difference : 
precisely  like  the  Dorset,  theettz,  this;  ihteu%um,  these.  Hence 
we  have  hymen  occurring  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Ftrumbras  over  a 
hundred  times.  Subsequently  the  hy  was  dropped  and  the  modem 
mtn  remained. 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devon 
Association,  1S81,  p.  334,  tt  sq. 

Where  dids'  zee  mun  1    Take  and  car  mun  up  in  the  tallet. 

tha  wut  spadlee  out  the  Yemors,  and  screedle  over  man. 

Ex.  ScoU.  1.  314.     Also  lb.  11.  166,  368,  17a 
Bui  Iban  BgBn,  Iss  can't  bat  zay, 
Iss  could  look  at  muii  a  whole  day. 

Piter  Pindar,  Royal  Visit  lo  Exeier,  v.  4,  p.  65. 
Who  it  A  ax'd  muH  to  drenk  wine 
To  one  the  wolher  they  tipp'd  the  sign. — /b. 
"  Nivar  mine,  now  vur  that,  hurlh  a  cot  min,"  letb  hec, 
"  An  avaur  the  day's  auvtr  I'll  manedge  to  lee." 

Hatkan  Hogg,  Mai  Bnnim'a  Crin/ilin. 

MUNCH  [muunch].  MUNCHY  [muun'chee],  si.  A  short, 
thickset  kind  of  pig.     See  " Dunk"  Peacock's  Gloss.  Manley. 

[Dhai  muuirc/tees  oa^n  diie'  vur  u  poo'ur  mae'un — lid'-n  groanith 
nuuf  een  um,]  those  munchies  wont  do  for  a  poor  man ;  (there)  is 
not  growth  enough  in  them. 

MUN-CORN  [muung'-kaurn],  sb.  Various  kinds  of  grain  sown 
together.     Ang.-Sax.  men^an,  mencgan,  to  mix.     See  Dredge. 

Meslylyone,  or  menge  corne  (or  dragge,  sufra  ;  matHieiie,  come,  K .  mtngsmt, 
S.).      Mixlilio,  bigirmen. 

Mono  corne  {sufra  in  mestlyon).    Mixlilit. — Pmmf.  Pani, 

MUNTING  [muun'teen],  sb,    Mullion;  more  frequently  applied 
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to  the  upright  wooden  divisions  of  the  lights  in  an  ordinary  cottage 
window. 

There  must  be  a  new  frame  altogether,  the  muntins  be  proper 
a-ratted. 

Montant:  a  Mountan;  an  vpright  beam,  or  post  io  building  —Cotgravi.  ' 

MUR  [muur],  sb.    A  sea-bird,   very  common  in  the  British 
Channel.    The  Puffin — FraUrcula.    (Usual  name.) 

MURN  [muum],  v.    To  mourn.     Ang.-Sax.  Murnan,  to  mourn. 

MURNIN  [muur'neen],  sb.    Mourning.     (Always  so.) 
The  old  song  is  always  given  thus,  by  bucolic  singers — 


To  MuRN  ;  lugtre,  mirtre,  &  cetera  !  vbi  to  sorovfe. 
MurNvnge;  atrtus,  liigubris. — Calk.  Ang. 

Ass  a  man  and  his  wyre  oft  pnives, 

^  mare  sorow  and  mumyng 

Byhoves  be  at  t>air  departyng. 

Hampoit,  Prictt  ef  C<micieitn,  1.  1845. 

MUSHEROON  [rauush-urfeo-n],  sb.  Mushroom.  Always  a 
trisyllable,  and  the  final  n  distinct,  proving  how  much  more  con- 
servative of  imported  words  the  dialect  is  than  the  literary  language. 

Metutheroti :  A  Mutkromt,  or  Toad-stccU. — Cotgrave. 
MuseheTBn,  toodya  halte.    Biditui  fungai. — Promp.  Paru, 

MUSIC  [m&o'zik,  not  m-yticzik],  sb.    Any  musical  instrument. 
Our  Jim  've  a  got  a  piece  o'  music  what  they  calls  a  conceriainer, 
and  he's  a  lamin'  o'  un. 

MUSICIANER  [mfeo-zishunur],  sb.     Musician.     (Com.) 
I've  a  yeard  he's  a  capical  musiciamr. 

MUSIKER  [m&o'zikur],  sb.     Musician;  bandsman. 
He's  a  musiker  by  trade. 

MUTTERY  [muufuree],  w.  (.     i.  To  splutter;  to  waste. 
How  the  can'l  do  mulUry. 

a.  To  smoulder. 

I've  a  knowed  a  heap  o'  couch  bide  and  mullery  for  a  week,  and 
then  zoon's  ever  you  store  ut,  t'll  bust  out. 

3.  To  crumble.  Said  of  a  wall  or  hedge  which  keeps  on 
crumbling  or  falling  by  small  pieces.  A  bank  of  earth  which 
was  inclined  to  slip  down,  and  seemed  to  be  kept  up  by  the  roo:s 
of  plants  in  it,  was  described  to  me  thus — 

[Ee-2uun-eeu-uungdau-p  bee  dh-ae-uru  dh-ai'd,  ee-ns miid  zai-; 
ee  keepth  au'n  muutureen,  uit  kaum  aard  raa'yn  daewn-l  vaa'l,] 
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he's  only  hung  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  one  may  say ;  he 
keeps  on  cmmbling,  and  with  the  first  heavy  rain  will  (all  down. 

MUNT  [muun(t],  si.     Month.    So  used  before  a  vowel,  but 
always  [muun's]  in  the  plural. 

Twadn  'boo  a  piurti  agone  he  was  yur  (here), 
T'll  be  ten  muns  come  next  Vriday. 

m  \~Pulinan,  Rustic  Sidchts,  p.  19. 
MUX  [muuks],  ib.     Mud ;  mire.     'ITie  usual  word. 
You  can't  go  Pound-lane  way,  he's  all  to  a  mux,  over  shoe-deep. 

Thy  shoes  all  mux,  &c.~Mx.  SceU.  L  204. 
A  coQTemtioa  is  leported  between  a  judge  at  Exeter  assizes  and  u  witness. 
ri«^.— What  did  yam  see?     IVitneu.—A.  did'n  lee  nort  vur  the  pillem.     J.— 
Wlial'spillem?    ff: —Not  knaw  what's  pill™  ?   Why,  pillem  (be)  mwra-drowed. 


The  witness  scarcely  said  &e  as  above. 

Zoin  hoolin,  lieaviu,  soalin,  hawlin  ! 
Zom  in  the  mucit,  and  pellum  spiawlin  ; 

Leek  pancakes  all  zo  flat. — Fetir  Pindar,  R^al  Visit. 
A  purly  mayl  ihort  I, — iss,  Tay  1 

(Vur  thicky  hurd  iist  pass) ; 
Mee  bastid  an  a  sa/d  up  way 
Zom  Starcrass  miuks  vur  sass. — Nathan  Sfgg,  Series  II.  p.  19. 

MUXY  [muuk'see],  adj.  Muddy;  covered  with  mud;  dirty. 
(Very  common.)     Mucky  not  known. 

SMtiukset  soa-urt-v-u  juub.aan  ee,  Tau'mus?]  (you  have)  a  dirly 
piece  of  work,  have  you  not,  Thomas? 

Thy  Hoien  maxy  up  10  vura  thy  Cnmnwrels. — Ex,  ScoU.  I.  153. 

MUXY-ROUT  [muuk-see-raewt],  sb.    A  deep  muddy  wheel-rut. 
He  {the  horse)  put  his  voot  down  in  a  nasty  muxy-rout,  and  scat 
(spattered)  me  all  over. 

MUZZLE  [muuz-I],  jA  The  mouth;  chin;  lower  part  of  the 
face ;  the  mug. 

Yah  black-»i»;?/f  osebird,  I'd  g'in  and  have  a  ha'p'orth  o'  zoap 
and  a  pen'onh  o'  razor,  nif  I  was  thee  I 

MV  EYES  I  A  very  common  expression,  frequently  varied  by 
"  My  eyes  and  limbs  ! "     My  eye  I  is  cockney ;  never  heard. 

My  eyemers  I  [muy  uymurz !]  inter/.  Same  as  my  r^es  I  but 
much  commoner;  the  latter  {my  eyes  f)  is  used  by  town's  folk,  and 
those  who  have  been  to  school.  The  second  syllable  is  redundant, 
as  in  Totr,  iegg^r,  &c,  so  far  as  the  er  is  concerned :  the  m  no 
doubt  has  got  in  by  way  of  euphony.     It  does  not  occur  with  eyti 
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in  any  other  connection,  nor  when  Hmis  is  added  as  part  of  the 
exclamation.    See  Eves  and  Limbs. 

MY  HEARTY  [mee-aa-rtee].  A  common  salutation,  often  used 
in  a  depreciating  way. 

I  tell  thee  what,  my  hearty,  nif  I  catch  thee  aneast  my  orchet 
again,  I'll  gi  thee  such  a  hidin's  thee't  mind  vor  one  while;  what's 
think  o'  that  now  ? 


N.  t.  The  sound  of  n  is  usually  all  that  remains  of  the  particle 
than  in  our  dialect.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  than  is  unknown, 
and  only  the  an  is  retained.  That  this  is  so  must  be  evi<1ent 
from  the  fact  that  if  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  an  or  un  is  sounded 
in  full,  and  never  than.     See  As. 

Abundant  examples  are  to  be  found  throughout  this  Glossary. 

2.  pr.  Contraction  of  un,  the  di.ilectal  descendant  of  the  old 
Eug.  hint  ■=■  modern  him.     See  Un. 

This  contraction  is  always  heard  when  following  k[$ee  Nail),/,  r, 
and  all  dentals  or  sibilants,  when  not  emphasized,  as  shown  in  multi 
tudes  of  illustrations  throughout  these  pages. 

When  following  p,  b,  f,  or  v,  this  n,  as  shown  elsewhere  [see 
p.  17,  W,  Som.  Dial.,aa^  pp.  37,  65,  W.  Som.  Gram.),  changes  to 
m.     This  rule  may  be  taken  to  be  invariable.     Note  the  following : 

[Dhan  ytie  oa'n  ziit-w  vur  dhaat  dhaeur?  Noa-,  bud  yiie  mild' 
u*ad-«  tuudh'ur  dai',  un  dhoa'  yiie  wiid^n  ab'-M,]  then  you  won't  sell 
him  (or  il,  or  her)  for  that  ?  No ;  but  you  might  have  had  him 
the  other  day,  and  then  you  would  not  have  him. 

3.  prep.  Contraction  of  in  or  on,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
preceding,  so  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  antecedent  consonants, 
with  the  difference  that  in  is  a  word  on  which  stress  is  more 
frequent  than  un  ^  him. 

[Yiie  kn  dhe'  dhik  juub-ffi  noa-  tuym,  neef  ec  puut ut  aup  taapm- 
laa'yul,]  you  can  do  that  job  in  no  time  if  you  put  it  up  top-on-iail. 

[Dhaat  dhae-ur  roa-lur  muus-n  buyd  dhae-ur;  ee-z-a  livuree- 
bau'deez  wai',]  that  there  roller  must  not  bide  there;  he  is  in 
everybody's  way. 

[Uay  baeunt-ji  noa  uur'ce,]  I  baint  in  no  hurry. 

[Dh-anl  broakt  rait-n  tiiej  the  handle  broke  right  in  two. 

4.  eonj.    Contraction  of  and  under  like  conditions. 

[Baub-n  Jiim  waint-»  tfeokt  oaf  dhur  sh^oz-n  stau-keenz-n 
huumd-n  au'p-m  zau't  aup  fuyn  wuurks-n  dhaat,  daewn  dhae'ur 
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pun  dhu  zan'].  Bob  and  Jim  went  and  took  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and  ran  and  hopped  and  set  up  fine  works  and  that, 
down  there  upon  the  sand. 

[Zik-s-«  aa-f.  Taap'-«-bau'dum.  Buur-d-n  chee'z.  BuadT-» 
krai'm.  Zweet'-«  zaawur.  Bag'-«  bag'eej,]  six  and  half.  Top  and 
bottom.  Bread  and  cheese.  Butter  and  cream.  Sweet  and  sour. 
Bag  and  ba^age. 

5.  The  regular  negative  inflection  after  certain  persons  and 
tenses  of  the  auxiliary  and  preteritive  verbs.  The  use  of  this 
inflexion  in  some  cases  very  considerably  modifies  the  verb  itself, 
as  irj — 

[Ud«,  tiid'«,  waud«,  twaud-»,]  is  not,  it  is  not,  was  not,  it 
was  not. 

Other  forms  are  [as'«,  kasn,  wiid«,  wuys-«,  wUf«, miid'i,  aar't-«, 
diis'/t,]  hast  not,  canst  not,  would  not,  why  dost  not,  wilt  not,  . 
might  not,  art  not,  dost  not,  &c. 

It  is  useless  to  add  illustrations,  which  will  be  found  in  abundance 
in  other  pages,  and  also  in  fV.  Som.  Gram.  p.  55,  et  seq. 

NAB  [nab],  V.  t.  To  acquire ;  to  catch  hold  of;  to  get  possession 
of ;  hence  to  steal ;  to  take  in  custody  (of  constables). 

I  wish  I  knowed  where  anybody  could  nab  a  good  sort  o' 
cabbage-zeed. 

I'd  a  got  a  capical  one,  one  time ;  but  somebody  've  a  nab  'm. 

The  [poa-lecs]  police  be  safe  to  nab  her  avore  long. 

NABBY  [nabee],  sb.     Navvy.     (Usual  form.) 

NABIGATOR  [nabeegae'utur],  sb.  Navigator;  navvy;  a  rough 
labourer. 

The  word  evidently  refers  to  the  time  when  canals  were  being 
cut,  in  various  parts.  Now  the  same  class  of  men  who  help  to 
make  railways,  &c  are  beginning  to  be  called  excavators. 

NACKER  [naakur],  J*.     Hackney;  nag. 

Thick  there  idn  a  bad  sort  of  a  nacier,  only  I  sim  he  goes  a 
little  too  close  to  the  ground  like.     Ste  Knackqr. 

NACKLE-ASS  [naakl-aas],  adj.  Poor,  mean,  inferior,  paltry ; 
applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  both  persons  and  things 
indifferently. 

[Wuy  sn  buy  dheezuul'u  nuyv waeth- oaiirt, neet  keep  ubaewt 
jiish  naakl-aas  dhing-z  dhik  dhae'ur  ?  ]  why  do  you  not  buy  yourself 
a  knife  worth  something ;  (and)  not  keep  about  such  a  miserable 
thing  as  thati* 

[Miis  zai-n  u  mac'un  baewt  dhik  dhaeur  juub  ;  tiid'n  noa  g^o'd 
vur  tu  puut  a  skraam'  naak-l-aa-s  fuul'ur  lig  ee"  ubaewd  ut,]  you 
must  send  a  man  to  do  that  job ;  it  is  no  use  to  employ  an  under- 
sized, incompetent,  paltry  fellow  such  as  he  is,  to  do  it 
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NAGGING  [nag'Cen],  <K^'./arC.  Aggravating;  irritating  to  the 
temper. 

Tak'n  let  the  maid  alone ;  you  be  the  very  naggintst  old  thing 
ever  I  zeed  in  all  my  born  days.     A  man  to  his  wife. 

Also  applied  to  bodily  pain. 

I've  a  bin  a  terrified  wi'  this  here  naggin  pinswill  's  vortnight  and 
more. 

NAGGY  [nag-ee],  v.  t.  and  ('■  i.  To  irritate ;  to  aggravate ;  to 
scold  incessantly. 

Tid'n  no  use  vor  to  keep  on  a  naggin  o'  the  maid ;  the  more 
you  do  naggy  and  ballyrag,  I'll  warn  the  wo'ser  her'll  be. 

2.  sb.    Child's  name  for  tooth.     (Very  com.) 

Here,  my  purty,  let  mother  rub  his  poor  little  naggies  vor-n. 

NAIL  [naa'yul],  v.  I.  To  make  certain;  to  secure.  To  tiatl 
a  bai^n.     Also  to  acquire ;  to  get  hold  of. 

I  meet  thick  yeffer  going  in  to  market,  and  I  like  'n  so  well 
I  nailed'a  to  once. 

NAIL-PASSER  [naayul-paas-ur],j^.  A  brad-awl.  This  word 
is  becoming  rare,  but  it  never  meant  gimiet,  as  Halliwell  states. 

NAILS.  It  is  said  to  be  unlucky  to  cut  a  baby's  nails,  they 
should  always  be  bitten  oGf  when  too  long. 

NAIT  [nait].  Pronun,  of  night.  Chiefly  the  emphatic  form, 
less  usual  than  neet  (q.  v.). 

These  are  the  only  two  pronunciations  used  by  dialect  speakers. 
Night  is  unknown  ;  neat  the  adj.  has  precisely  the  same  sound. 

Sarvant,  sir,  beautipul  nait  to-nait,  idn  it,  zir? 

NAKED  [nae-ukUd],  adj.     Unprotected  ;  bare. 
I  told'n  he  should'n  ha  car'd  a  suvren  in  his  naifd  pocket ;  he 
ought  to  a  had  a  good  long  puss. 


NAKED  LADY  [naeukud  laeudee],  si.  The  flower  of 
meadow-safTron.     Colchicum  autumnale. 

NANCY-PRETTY  [nansee-puurtee].     See  None-so -pretty. 

NANNY-SULL  [nanee-zoo-ul],  i^.  The  old-fashioned  wooden 
plough  of  our  fathers,  in  use  in  this  district  up  to  and  well  within 
the  remembrance  of  the  author. 

A  Culmstock  farmer  said  to  me :  "  I  mind  very  well  gwain  down 
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to  a  ploughin-match  to  Broad  Hembury,  and  car'd  away  the  fust 
prize  way  nort  but  an  old  nanny-sull." — October  1883. 

NAP  [naap],  ib.    A  blow. 

I'll  gi  thee  a  nap  under  the  ear,  let  me  catch  thee  again. 

NAP-KNEED.    SstKnee-napped.    NAP.NAPPV.    A^Knap. 

NAPPER.    S4e  Vuz-napper. 

NASH  [naash,  naar-sh],  adj.  Tender;  delicate.  (Daily  use.) 
Comp.  pronunciation  of  [vlaar'sh,  fraash,  maai'sh,]  flesh,  fresh, 
mesh.    A.-S.  hnese,  hnasc,  soft,  tender. 

I  don't  never  keep  thi<^  munchy  sort  o'  pigs,  they  be  so  nosh. 


And  wouDdede  him  rilh  in  the  flesh, 

)«[  tendre  was,  and  swifie  nesA.—Havelok  lie  Done,  1.  3743. 
And  ^  laul  marc  tender  and  iteishe, 

fan  is  ye  body  with  >e  flesshe.— ^a/n/n/r,  Pritlu  of  Consdtnce,  L  31  iol 
God  hath  nuule  neiscHe  myn  berte,  and  Almi^i  God  hath  disturbid  me. 

Wycti/vers.  Jeb  uilL  16. 
Tlie  thridde  norice  him  scholde  vassche. 
The  child  was  Iteped  tendre  and  nesscAe. 

Wcier,  Ma.  Rom.  Seuyti  Saga,  I.  731. 
For  wymmen  belh  of  swychc  mancre. 
All  tendre  and  natche. — lb.  Odeuian  Imptrafar,  \.  1209. 
^  loud  is  ntickt,  reyny,  and  wyndy,  and  lowe  by  >e  see  lyde. 

TrevUa,  DiHihemia,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
of  quar«ret  of  marbd  of  dyuen  maneie  stone,  of  reed,  of  whyt,  oinastht,  of 
hard,  of  chalk  and  of  whyt  lym. — Trmisa,  Deter,  efBril.  Lib.  u  c  41,  L  43. 

NASTEN  [naa-sn],  v.  t.  To  befoul ;  to  soil ;  to  render  filthy 
or  nasty. 

Mind  and  take  care  o'  the  paper,  and  nit  nasten  it  alt  over. 
Said  to  a  man  before  whitening  a  ceiling. 

NASTIFIED  [naastifuyd],  adj.  Dishonourable;  tricky;  un- 
gentle manly. 

A  keeper  said  to  me ;  "  1  zim  Mr. was  a  little  bit  nastified 

like,  vor  to  watch  me  away,  and  then  shut  my  Ume  birds. 

NASTMENT  [naasTauntJ  sb.  A  filthy  mess ;  a  nuisance ;  a 
Jakes. 

Don'ee  mind  thick  night,  hon  we  was  bird-boitin,  how  yoa 
tum'ld  all  along  in  the  nastmtnt,  and  how  you  zaid  how  we  tookt 
ee  there  same  purpose  t 
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NASTY  [naa-stee],  adj.    Crabbed ;  ill-tempered ;  displeased. 
Maister  was  ter'ble  nasiy  s'momiD  'bout  the  ducks ;  he  zess  how 
'twas  all  your  Taut. 

NATION  [nae-urshun],  adj.  Very;  extremely.  (Contr.  of 
damnation.')     In  daily  use. 

I  considers  'tis  nation  poor  sport,  we  ought  to  a-vound  dree 
times  so  much. 

Right  on  Ihey  went  [I  zed  avoore 
The  tackle  ail  wii  stout, 
An'  uaihtat  strong)  10  all  the  line 
Zoon  TTom  the  reyle  hum'd  out. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sieliha,  p.  37.     Also  p.  70. 

NATION-SEIZE  [nae'urshun-saiz].  A  very  common  impre- 
cation, uttered  thoughtlessly  by  many  people  at  the  smallest 
provocation.  So  common  has  the  phr.  become  that  it  tuis 
'  developed  into  an  adj. — nation-seisid. 

Nation-seize  thee  I  where's  a-bin  bidin  about  to? 

Well  ni  be  darned,  if  this  idn  a  purty  nation-sdzid  sort  of  a  job ; 
here  be  we  a-comed  all  this  yur  way  and  brought  all  our  things 
and  that,  all  vor  nort. 

I  bates  a  hoss,  ver  I've  ben  drow*!! 

Vrem  all  that  ever  I've  a-rode, 

An'  zo  1  sez,  Sir,  1  shall  valt, 

Ver  jour's  is  aatum-stytid  taH.—Puiman,  /tiu/ic  Sktiekts,  p.  57, 

NATOMY.     See  Nottomy. 

NATTLED  [naafld],  part.  adj.  1.  Stunted;  checked  in  growth. 
Applied  to  young  animals.     W.  If.  G. — Dec,  6,  1883. 

2.  Knotted;  tangled. 

How's  anybody  vor  to  quill  this  yur  yam  ?  On'y  zee  how  tiz  a 
nattled  up ;  sure  they  could  a-tookt  more  care  o'  it  in  the  dye- 
house-n  what  this  yur  is. 

NATTY    [naat-ee],   adj.   and    adv.      Neat  handcd(ly) ;  deft; 
dexterous. 
I  don't  know  a  more  nattier,  clever  little  'umman  'an  her  is. 

Though  danger  be  mickle,  and  sauour  so  fickle. 
Vet  dulie  doth  tickle  my  fansie  to  wright : 
Concerning  howprettie,  how  fine  and  now  niiUe, 

Good  huswife  should  ietlie. 

From  morning  to  night.  —  7iu«r,  5S-I, 

NATURAI..  [naatnil],  sb.    An  imbecile  person ;  an  idiot. 
I  calls  it  a  very  wisht  thing,  that  out  0'  dree  chiUern  nother  one 
idii  no  better-n  a  natral. 

NATURAL  [naafrul].  adv.    Quite ;  entirely.    (Very 
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I  'sure  ee,  sir,  the  timber  was  natural  a-ratted  like's  evei  you 
zeed  ort  in  your  life — /.  e.  as  completely  rotten. 

The  tilings  (stock)  'ont  eat  it,  'tis  natural  a  vinne'd  droughout — 
(.  e,  (the  hay)  is  completely  mildewed. 

NATURLY  [naaturlee,  naatlee],  adv.    Actually;  positively; 
certainly. 
I  naturly  widn  gee  another  varden,  have  em  or  no. 
They  wid  nafly  a-car'd  em  all  away,  nif  I  'adn  a-stap'd  em. 

NATURE  [naeutur],  sb.  The  nourishing  property  of  vegetable 
matter ;  nutrition  ;  goodness,  as  applied  to  food. 

Nif  that  there  hay  do  bide  about  much  longer,  there  'ont  be  a 
bit  o'  nature  a-left  in  it — i.  e.  if  the  hay  remains  longer  exposed  to 
rain  and  wind. 

Hon  they  do  gee  us  a  little  bit  o'  mait,  'tis  a-bwoild  and  a-bwoQd 
gin  there  idn  neet  one  bit  o'  ttatur  a-lef  in  it  Complaint  of  a 
workhouse  inmate. 

NAUNT  [naa-nt],  sb.  This,  like  nunde  (q.v.),  does  not 
necessarily  imply  relationship. 

Well  I  just  eens  I  was  comin'  along,  who  should  ees  meet  but 
th'  old  Naunt  Betty,  so  I'  zaid,  s'  I,  Well,  naunt,  and  how  d'  ye  sim 
you  be? 

I  haue  a  natinit  to  nonne  '  and  an  abbesse  bothe, 

Hir  were  leuere  swowe  or  swelte  ■  Jon  suSre  any  peyne. 

Pltrs  Plowman,  B.  v.  153. 

NAWL  [naul],  s6.    Awl.     Always  so  when  used  alone ;  yet  we 
talk  of  a  shoemaker's  awl,  a  brad-awl,  &c. 
Jack's  a  zeed  my  nawH  I  had'n  a  minute  agone. 

Nail  for  a  aouter — alant, 
Nall-tatHkEt—faistvrtlaUttus. — Paltgnat. 
Hole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit  leather  and  naU, 
With  collers  and  harneis,  for  thiller  and  alL — 7\aser,  17-4. 

NAWL  [naa-ul],  sb.     Navel.     (Com.  pronun.) 

For  whi  helthe  scbal  be  in  thi  naaiU,  and  motsling  of  thi  boonys. 

fVycttfvert.  Provtrit  iu.  8. 

Thi  nawle  is  as  a  round  euppe,  and  well  formed. — Ih.  Simg  efSdenum  viL  3. 
wi  thy  dugged  Clathers  up  la  vur  as  thy  Na'el.—Exmoer  Scalding,  1.  135, 
NAWIX:UT  [naaulkuut],  sb.    Used  by  butchers.    The  bcUy 
part. 

His  slrenethe  is  in  hise  leendis,  and  his  verta  is  in  the  mmiU  of  his  wombe. 
Wyeliffven.  yei  xl.  12, 

NEAR  [nec'ur],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Close.  Seldom  used  in  the 
ordinary  sense  oielese  to.    See  Nigh. 
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Twas  a  near  shave  eens  you  wadn  too  late. 

That'll  do  near  enough  ;  nif  'ee  try  to  do  it  better  you'll  spwoil  it 

That's  near  enough ;  no  'casion  vor  no  glue  joints  'bout  thick 
there  job.  Well,  nif  'twadn  rezackly  (exactly),  'twas  so  way's  four- 
pence  is  to  a  groat.  You  baint  oo-ways  near  a-come,  not  'eet — i.  e. 
you  are  not  yet  nearly  arrived. 

3.  adj.     Stingy;  miserly. 

Tid'n  no  good  vor  fax  he ;  a's  to  near  vor  to  be  honest ;  why, 
arter  anybody  've  a-do'd  the  work  'tis  a  worth  eighteen  pence  vor 
to  get  a  shillin'  out  0'  uo. 

3.  sb.    Use,  purpose — in  the  phr.  "What's  the  near."    (Com.) 

What's  the  near  to  tell  up  such  stuffs  that? 

NEAR.  BY  [nee  ur  buy],  adv.    Close  at  hand. 
How  far  is  it  to  Blagdon?    Oh,  you  be  near  by,  tidn  no  ways 
herefrom. 

NEAR  CHANCE  [nee'ur  chaa'ns],  ib.     A  close  shave ;  a  jiear 

miss. 
Twas  all  but  the  nearest  chance  in  the  wordle  we  'adn  a  tum'd 

over, 

NEARDER    [nce-urdur],    )      ..      „„ ,  _„^      /^„„ , 

NEARDEST  [nee-urdees],  r*^-     Comp.  of  war.     (Com.) 
'Tis  nearder  thick  way-'n  toiher.     Comp.  varder  (lit  further), 

smallder,  &c 
These  forms  are  not   so  common  as  handy,  handier,  nigher, 

nighest,  because  near  itself  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  sense. 

NEAR-SIDE  [neeurTzuyd],  sb.  The  left  side.  In  speaking 
of  horses,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  or  driving,  the  left  side  is  always 
so  called,  because  the  driver  always  walks  on  that  side  of  the  team. 
Frequently  used  in  reference  to  persons  and  places,  but  in  such 
connection  it  is  rather  horsey.     See  Off. 

This  can  have  no  connection,  as  suggested,  with  ntere  or  neare — 
the  kidney,  or  its  antithesis  would  not  be  off.  See  Neen  in 
Promp.  Part).,  Palsgrave,  &c. 

NEAT  [nait],  adj.     Applied  to  wines  or  spirits ;  undiluted. 
Hot  or  cold,  sir?     Nother  one  o'  it — let's  have  it  neat. 
It  is  common  to  see  "«w/ wines"  as  one  of  the  announcements 
at  an  inn  or  public-house  holding  3  spirit  license. 

NEAT  [nai-t],  sb.  Cattle;  bullock.  This  word  is  nearly 
obsolete,  and  is  only  now  found  in  combination,  as  neatherd 
(which  is  seen  in  auctioneers'  advertisements  and  particulars  of 
sales,  &c),  and  in  "  neat' s-Ioot  oil,"  the  common  and  only  name 
for  an  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  feet  of  cattle — much  used  by 
curriers. 
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Neet,  beesL  Bas.  [Nitt,  at  hekEere,  htfra  in  styrit. 
Neet  Brevdare.  Reciarius.  Neet  Urvvark,  A 
Neet  Hvrde.    Bubulm.     Neet  Howse. — Promp.  Pani. 

NEAT  AS  A  NEW  PIN  [naits  u  nie-  peen].     Very  neat. 

I  didn  know  th'  old  Dame  Morgan's  darter,  her  was  a-dresaed 
ofT  so  tine,  and  so  naU's  a  new  ptn — different  to  hot  her  is  home 
about.     {Very  com.) 

NECESSARY  [naesusuree],  sb,     A  privy.     (Com.) 

NECESSITY  [nai'saes'utee],  sb.     See  Still-waters. 

NECK  [naek],  sb.  It  is  still  the  custom  at  the  cutting  of  the 
last  field  of  wheat  on  a  farm,  to  take  a  large  handful  of  ears  and 
p!ait  the  straws  into  a  fanciful  shape,  very  much  like  the  fantastic 
constructions  of  plaited  palm  leaves,  carried  by  Roman  canons  on 
Palm  Sunday.  This  is  called  the  neck,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  West  country  farm-houses,  usually  hanging  to  the  kitchen 
ceiling  or  the  bacon-rack  until  supplanted  by  a  new  one  at  the 
next  harvest.  In  parts  of  N.  Devon  and  the  Exmoor  district  there 
was  quite  recently  a  kind  of  ceremony  at  the  completion  of  the 
cutting,  called  "crying"  or  "hollaring  the  neck"  but  in  many 
places  the  neck  is  preserved,  while  the  words  and  the  custom  are 
lost  or  forgotten.     Neck  is  no  doubt  nick  or  ntUh  (q.  v.),  a  sheaf. 

For  the  following  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Loveband, 
Rector  of  West  Down  ; 

"  Tom  Dobb  of  West  Down,  who  has  cried  '  neck '  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  is  my  informant. 

"  The  '  neck '  should  be  made  of  bearded  wheat  with  four  lissoms 
or  plaits.  Size  of  sheaf  (neck)  '  big's  your  hand-wrist.'  Two  rows  of 
the  lissoms  at  least.  Cried  at  the  finishing  of  reaping.  One  man 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  of  reapers,  holding  it  up.  The 
words  begun  very  low  [Wee-  .  ,  .  ac  .  .  .  un],  we  have  iin  (twice). 
AVe  ...e..e...ae...a...a...U  neck  (third  time), 
(we  have  a  neck),  crescendo  throughout.  Repealed  three  times, 
and  ending  with  cheers,  or  rather,  Wooroa  I 

"The  fuek  must  be  kept  dry,  and  put  on  the  supper-table  dry. 
The  'maids  or  women'  of  the  house  endeavour  to  'souse  water' 
over  the  one  who  carries  the  neck,  and  if  he  allows  it  to  become 
wet,  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  anything  to  drink  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Tom  has  been  'wet  droo'  many  a  time,  but  some  one 
else  in  the  mean  time  sHpp>ed  in  with  the  tuck." 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Newman  of  Hawkridge  says  that  "the  old 
custom  of  crying  a  neck  is  still  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
MoUand,"  and  he  substantially  repeats  the  same  account  as  the 
above  respecting  the  maids  and  the  water.  As  a  boy  I  remember 
seeing  the  neck  cried  near  South  Moiton,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
water  business,  though  that  may  have  occurred.  What  I  saw  was 
dene  in  the  harvest-field. 
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Mt  recollection  ii  dcM  llut  the  shoot  w«a  given  as  vt  inliphon  hy  iwo  sets ; 
one  ffegan  "  We  .  .  .  ae  .  .  .  an  !  "  answered  by  "  Hot-a»e-ee  ? "  repealed  twice. 
The  third  time,  "We.  . .  ne  .  .  .  a  «fl:i.'"ttns»eradby  "Aw«*/  a  nak  !  a  ruck !" 
all  in  chonu,  fbllowed  bj  Hurrahs.  There  leem  to  be  sereral  variations  in  the 
mode  of  performing  this  ancient  rite,  and  during  a  Ti<dt  in  1765,  that  statesman 
(Lord  Nonh)  was  so  scared  by  the  cries  of  a  body  of  reapers,  who  were  "  crying 
the  atck"  at  the  close  of  harvest,  with  upraised  hooks,  and  the  traditional  shout, 
"We  have  an!"  that  he  thought  his  life  was  threalened.  His  friend.  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton,  seizing  a  sword,  rushed  out  lo  repulse  the  "enemy,"  when 
the  time-honoured  custom  was  explained  and  all  fears  allayed. 

18S6.   R.N.  iVeriA,  Hutit7yafDevms/are{\i.mvaMa),-p,6j. 

In  reference  to  the  above  Mr.  Worth  writes:  "  I  have  heard  of 
the  custom  in  all  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  it  is  current 
in  Cornwall  now,  especially  toward  the  west"  He  also  calls  attention 
to  a  detailed  description  of  "  crying  the  neck  "  in  Couch's  Polperro, 
1871,  pp.  159-60.  Also  to  Mrs.  Bray's  The  Borders  of  the  Tamar 
and  the  Tavy,  1879,  PP-  ^^STi  who  regards  the  custom  as  Druidical. 
Mr.  Worth  also  points  out  that  a  similar  custom  in  Cumberland  is 
recorded  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquitiei,  ed.  1877,  p.  303. 

NECK  AND  CRAP  [naek-n  kraap-],  adv. pkr.  Bodily;  com- 
pletely, and  with  violence  understood. 

A  publican  who  violently  ejected  a  customer  would  be  sdd  "to 
turn  un  out  neck-n  crap" 

So  a  headlong  tumble  into  a  pond  would  be  described,  "  he 
vailed  in  mck-n  crap" 

NECKHANDKECHER  [naekangkechur],  ib.  Neckerchief, 
necktie.     (Always.)    See  Handkecher. 

Will  Moles  've  a-brought  our  Lii  a  new  silk  \neck'ang-kichur\ 
He  bought-n  to  Minehead  fair  same  purpose  vor  to  gee  un  to  her. 

NECK.-HAPSES  [naek-aap-sei] 


These  are  evidently  the  "  bearing  gears  "  of  Gervase  Markham : 

then  there  is  needfuU  the  plow  devise,  and  leame,  the  toustred,  the  swingle 
trees,  the  treates,  the  hamesse,  the  collars,  the  round  wilhs  or  tearing  gtares, 
bellie-bands,  backebands,  and  bridles. — a.d.  1616.    The  Cauntrty  Famu,  p.  533. 

NECK  OF  THE  FOOT  [naelc-  u  dhu  vbo-t],  sb.    The  instep. 

Did'n  hurt-n  much ;  there  was  a  bit  of  a  risin'  like  jist  'pon  the 
tuck  0'  tht  voot  like,  where  the  wheel  um'd  over'n ;  but  there,  there 
wad'n  no  bones  a-brokt,  and  he  'out  take  no  notige  o'  ut 

NEDDY  [nai-dee],  sb.    Cant  name  for  donkey. 

NEEDCESSITY  [niid-sas-utee],  sb.    Necessity. 
There  wadn  no  ntedcessity  \  all  vor  you  to  a-paid,  I'd  a  settled, 
and  a-paid  em  avore. 
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There  out  be  no  needassily  vor  you  to  come,  'thout  you  be  a 
mind  to. 

NEEDMENTS  [nee'dmunts],  sb.     Necessaries. 

Poor  old  blid  !  her  'ant  a-got  the  needments  vor  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together — her's  jist  a-statved  to  death — ecs !  and  that 
her  is ! 

NEEDS  [needz],  adv.  Of  necessity;  forsooth.  Com,  among 
farmers  and  others  above  the  labouring  class. 

I  told  thee  to  hold  thy  jaw,  but  there  thee  must  rteds  go  and 
let  out  how  'twas  me — ya  gurt  gapmouth !  I've  half  a  mind  to 
wring  the  sciaalin'  neck  o'  thee. 

NEEL  [nee-ul],  sb.     Needle  (always). 

Those  who  have  been  to  school  and  know  how  to  spell,  such  as 
maid-servants,  &c.,  say  wiVA^*  [niidl]. 
George,  thee  mind  and  get  a  nul-a  twine  vor  to  mend  they  there 


NEET  [neet],  sb.     i.  The  most  usual  pronun.  of  «/jf A/ without 
stress,  and  when  in  combination.     (Exact  rhyme  of  sweet.) 
Tidn  vull  moon  again,  neet's  vortneet.     Come  in  umbye-nwJL 

2.  adv.    Not. 

He  ont  be  a  flnish'd,  neet avore  Zadurday  night  [nait]. 

Kather  an  emphatic,  though  common  form.     See  Nit. 

NEET  A'MOST  [neet  u-mau's],  adv.  Not  almost;  i.  e.  not  to  be 
compared  ;  nothing  like  it.     (Very  com.) 

Shan't  zell  mine  vor  no  less'n  Mr.  Gilham.  Well  then  you  can 
keep  em — vor  yours  baint  so  good,  nor  neet  a'most. 

NEGLECTFUL  [naiglaekffeol],  adj.     Negligent. 
Tidn  no  use  vor  tris  to  her :  her's  the  \naiglaek-fkoh'\  neglectfutest 
bitch  ever  come  into  a  house. 

NEIGHBOURING  [naaybureen],  sb.  aad/art.  adj.  Gossiping; 
idly  gadding  about  to  neighbours'  houses. 

I  baint  no  ways  surprise  vor  to  zee  they  boys  ragged  and  beastly  j 
there's  to  much  neighbouring  always  gwain  on,  vor  the  house  to  be 
a  looked  arter. 

All  o'm  up  in  thick  there  row  be  all  of  a  piece,  the  netghbourms, 
chacklins  lot  in  all  the  parish.     (Neighbour! ngest,  chacklingest) 

NEIGHBOURY  [naayburee],  v.  i.    To  go  about  idly  gossiping 
at  neighbours'  houses. 
There !  I  never  don't  urn  about,  nor  I  don't  neigkboury  same's 
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some  vokes,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Tottle  (other  day,  I  says,  s'  I,  'Tis  hard 
vor  anybody's  chillem  vor  to  be  'cused,  &c 

Belter  fit  her'd  bide  home  and  tend  her  chillem,  an'  neet  be  all 
her  time  neighbourin  and  hinderin  they  that  got  work  vor  to  put  out 
o'  hand. 

NEMONY  [nUmninee],  sb.     Anemone. 

They  there  rumonies  makes  a  good  show,  don't  em  ? 

The  first  syllable  in  the  singular  is  of  course  taken  to  be  the 
inde6nite  demons  trail  ve,  and  so  becomes  dropped  in  ptural  or  defin- 
ite constructions.  Comp.  ruittemy.  Anemone  is  often  corrupted  into 
tnemy. 

NERE  [neeur],  adv.    Mere.     Constantly  so  pronouncedL 
'Twas  a  mre  nothing.     5«  Buckle  and  Thoncs. 

NESAKTLY  [nuzaak-Iee],  adv.    Exactly. 
[Aay  kaan  tuul'ee  nusaak'lee  wuur  ez',]  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
where  he  is. 
Also  pronounced  rutaak'lef,  luxaak-Ue,  Hdzaak-iee. 

NESSES  [naes-uz],  sb.     Nests  ;  sing,  nas ;  plur.  nesses. 

This  is  rather  the  commoner  form  than  nestes — the  /  is  never 
heard  in  the  singular,  except  before  a  vowel,  and  even  then  but 
rarely;  the  same  with  desi,  worst.  Sic 

They  there  bwoys  be  arter  the  bird's  riesses  ageean  I 

NEST  [naes(t],  v.  t.    To  nestle  j  to  coil  up  like  a  dog.    Refers 
to  the  way  a  dog  turns  round,  before  he  lies  down.     See  Noozle. 
He  (a  dog)  ness'd  hissel  down  'pon  the  cold  ground  like. 

NEST  [naes(t],  sb.  A  collection  of  any  kind  of  things;  a 
gathering. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  jich  nest  o'  rummage  in  all  your  bom 
days. 

There  was  Jack  Billings  and  Ned  Cowlin  and  a  purty  nest  o'm  in 
there ;  zo  I  started  to  once,  vore  they  zeed  me. 

NEST-EGG  [naes*t-aeg-].  tb.  The  addled  or  "cloamen" 
egg  kept  in  the  nest  of  a  laying  hen.  Also  very  often  used 
metaphorically. 

A  woman  making  a  deposit  in  the  Penny  Bank  for  her  little  boy 
said: — 

I  sim  I  do  want  to  put  in  a  bit  of  a  nest-egg  vor-n,  gin  he  can  sar 
(earn)  something  vor  his  zuL 

NESTLE-TRIPE  [naes'l-tniy-p],  sb.  In  every  large  brood  or 
litter  there  is  certain  to  be  one  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  rest ; 
this  is  always  called  the  nestle-trtpe.    So  also  is  a  weak  puny  child. 
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In  dealing  for  a  "  varth  "  of  pigs,  it  is  very  common  for  the  buyer 
to  say,  "Well  then  1  'ont  gie  the  same  for  the  mstlt'tript"  or  "you 
shall  drow  out  the  nestle-tripe." 

NESTY  [naeslee,  naes-ee],  v.  i.    To  build  nests. 
The  rooks  'II  very  zoon  b^n  to  nesly,  I've  a-zeed  zome  o'm 
cairin  'bout  sticks  a'ready.     Another  speaker  would  say  to  russy. 


NETTLE  [naet'l],  v.  t.     To  rouse  the  anger;  to  irritate. 

I  was  that  a  nettled,  I  could  a  up  wi'  my  vice  (fist)-n  hat-n  down. 

NETTLY  UP  [nacflee  aup",  mSflec  aup'],  v.  L  To  become 
angry ;  to  fly  into  a  rage. 

1  zaid  to  un,  s'  I,  Tidn  no  goodvor  to  mttly  «/  like  that  there 
about  it ;  could'n  be  helped ;  and  if  hard  words  dont  break  no 
bones,  why  I'll  warn  they  ont  mend  no  winders. 

NEVER  [ntivur],  adv.  and  sb,     i.  It  will  not  fail  to  have  been 
noted  how  the  use  of  never  leads  to  the  piling  on  of  negatives. 
I  'ont  never  zee  un  again,  not  so  long's  I  do  live. 
Stap  cheel  1  never's  a  long  day.     See  Likes  i. 

2.  By  no  means ;  not  at  all. 

You  can't  never  'spect  they  beast  to  goody  in  no  such  keep's 
that — I  calls  it  starvin'  o'm.    For  ill.  see  also  Ill-tended,  Mislfst. 

NEVERSTIDE  [naevurstuyd],  sb.  Never.  IJke  "when  to- 
morrow comes." 

It  is  common  to  say  to  children,  that  they  shall  go  somewhere 
next  neversHde  ;  or  that  they  shall  have  a  silver  new  nothing  next 
neverstide. 

NEVER  THE  NEAR  [naevur  dhu  neeur],/Ar.  Unavailing; 
to  no  purpose.     (Com.) 

There  I  her  ten'  un  and  her  watch'n  jis  the  very  same's  off  'twas 
her  own  cheel,  but  there,  twadn  never  the  near,  he  never  did'n 
get  no  better. 

NEWELTY  [nEieultee],  sb.    Novelty.     (Occasionally  heard.) 
Well  !  there  idn  very  much  nnvelty  in  thick  there  contraption 
like,  he's  something  same's  a  old  ewe  a  dressed  up  lamb-fashion. 

Loo  dsme  !  here  is  newellil 
Id  ouie  gardejmc  of  a  cheiy-tree 

I  fond  jrt  (ekerly,  — »'ri»r.  Met.  Rem.  Sir  Cltga,  L  214. 

NEW-FANGLED  [niie--vang-!(d],  adj.  Novel  in  construction ; 
new  in  kind.     (Very  com.) 

I  don't  like  none  o'  they  there  new-vangkd  machines.     I  likes 
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"to  reap  and  mow  and  plow  and  zow"  in  th'  old-fash  ion 'd  way, 
same's  father  did  avore  me. 

NEW-FOUND  OUT  [nie -vaewndaewt],  sfi.     Newfoundland. 

A  boy,  asked  where  his  father  was,  replied — 

Auver  to  Neut-found-out,  mum,  where  they  plants  taties  twice 
a  year,  mum. 

NEWS  [ntie-z],  sb.     Newspaper. 

Our  Tom's  a  good  scholard ;  why,  most  every  night  Ihey  zends 
vor-n  to  come  into  the  Barley  Mow  vor  to  read  out  the  war  'pon 
the  Ktws, 

NEWSY  [niie'zee],  di^'.     Gossiping;  fond  of  hearing  gossip. 

There  idn  nort  to  choose  'twixt  em,  he's  so  newsy's  ever  her  is ; 
other  one  o'm  'ud  talk  a  butt  o'  bees  to  death. 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  [naeks  doour],  adv.     Almost;  very  nearly. 

'Twas  tuxl  door  to  a  miracle,  'hon  the  tree  vailed,  eens  he  hadn 
a-killed  none  o'  the  chillem. 

NEXT-KIN  [naek-skeen], Hyp.  Almost;  very  nearly.  Whether 
this  is  next-kin  or  next-skin  is  hard  to  determine,  but  I  diink  the 
former  is  the  idiom.     Same  as  Next-door. 

The  young  Squire  idn  much  o't;  they  zes  how  a's  next-kin  to 
a  fool. 

Anybody  can't  live  by  it,  'tis  next-kin  to  starvin'  anybody  to 
death. 


NEXT-NEVER  [naek's-mivur],  adv.     Never. 
I  haven't  any  change  now,  but  I  will  remember  you  when  I  see 
you  again.     Ugh !  thank' ee  vor  nort ;  that'll  be  next-never  I  count. 

NEXT-NEVER-COME-TIME  [naeks-nilvur-kaum-tuym],  adv. 
When  b'ee  comin'  to  zee  us  again?    Oh,  I  count  that'll  be 
next-never-come-time. 

Commonly  used  in  a  kind  of  jesting  way. 

NIB  [niib],  sb.  The  draught-tree  or  strong  pole  of  a  wagon, 
or  especially  of  a  timber-carriage,  which  connects  the  axle  of  the 
hinder  wheels  to  the  fore -carriage.  In  a  timber-carriage  it  is  used 
as  a  strong  lever  in  loading,  to  raise  up  the  tree  under  the  axle, 
and  to  keep  it  suspended  there.  Hence  it  gives  its  name  to  the 
entire  back  part  of  an  under-carriage  (y.  v.)  consisting  of  two  very 
high  wheels,  having  an  arched  ax]e  between  them,  with  the  nib 
proper  projecting  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  with  a  strong  iron  bow 
or  eye  fixed  on  the  end,  by  which,  when  leary,  to  attach  the  nib 
to  the  front  wheels.  The  pole  of  a  bullock-butt  or  ox-cart  is  also 
called  the  nib. 
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N1B<;HAIN  [niib-chai-n  or  chaaTn],  sh.  A  veiy  strong  cbain 
belonging  to  a  timber-carrUge.  It  is  that  used  to  suspend  the 
tree  under  the  axle  of  the  hinder  wheels.  It  has  a  slip-hook,  by 
means  of  which  the  chain  can  be  unfastened  and  the  tiee  let  fall 
without  loosening  the  chain. 

NICE  [nuys],  adj.  Fastidious;  dainty ^  o?er  particular  as  to 
food  or  dress. 

I  tell  ee  hot  'tis,  nif  you  be  so  nia  as  all  that  there,  you'll  come 
to  want  one  o'  these  yur  days.  Seems  to  have  had  many  meanings 
of  old. 

NrcB.    Jtun.     NvCbhEDB,  or  nytdt.    Iiurcia. — Pramf.  Farv. 

Nice  :  IMier,  taty,  lUti/iil,  Hie,  faM,  aladi ;  dull,  simple. — CBtgravt. 


Qaolh  Putdirai,  "  Thow  hast  a  ful  grete  care, 
I^est  tbat  the  cfaerl  may  &11e  out  of  the  moone  : 
Why,  lord  !  I  bate  of  the  thi  nict  fare  i — Chaucer,  Troy,  and  Crys.  1. 1013. 


The  *Ionen  and  the  cireles  man,  the  roiaisli  nothing  nice. 

To  lodge  in  chamber  comely  deckt,  are  seldome  su&ed  twice. — Tiuter,  loa/l. 

Old  Fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  niee. 

To  change  tnic  rules  foe  odd  iavenCians. — Tamins' tie  SAren,  III.  i. 

NICE-CHANCE.     Same  as  Near-chance  {?.  v.). 

NICK  [nik],  si.     i.  A  notch. 

Tell  how  many  n/eis  is  'pon  thick  there  tally-stick. 

2.  A  slit  or  cut  for  the  purpose  of  identification  upon  the  ear 
or  other  part  of  any  animal.  Young  hares  or  rabbits  when  set 
at  liberty  are  usually  marked  with  a  mci  on  one  or  both  ears. 

"  The  Swan  with  Two  NecVs  "  is  really  the  swan  having  the  mark 
of  the  owners,  viz.  two  nicks  on  the  web  of  the  foot. 

3.  A  niche,  as  a  niei  in  a  rock. 

I  voun  un  in  a  bit  of  a  niei  in  the  wall  o'  th'  old  barn. 

4.  A  cut  or  a  chop  made  on  a  growing  stick  to  permit  of  its 
being  bent  down  or  "laid  "  in  a  hedge,  so  that  it  may  throw  out 
new  shoots. 

5.  A  nitch  or  bundle.     See  Knitch. 

6.  In  the  phr.  "wiVi  o'  time." 

We  happed  to  zee  un,  jis  the  very  wV*  o'  time. 
I'hat  there  hay  was  a-catch'd  up  jist  in  the  very  nUk  o'  time ;  nif 
we  had'n  a-do'd  it  tho,  there  must  a-bide  vor  a  wole  vortnight. 
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7.  In  the  epithet  "  Old  Nuk  "  for  the  Devil. 

NICK  [nik],  v-  i.     i.  To  act  at  precisely  the  right  moment 

I  niek'd  it  rezactly,  in  two  minutes  more  twid-n  a  do'd  at  all 

2.  To  notch ;  to  cut  a  notch. 
I've  a.-nUfCd  my  knive  again. 

ir  to  haue  mo  nyckes  upon  tout  tnyle 
Falsgravt,  p.  €44. 
Some  cutteth  the  napkin,  some  trencher  will  nick. 
Some  sbeweth  like  follie  in  many  ■.  irick. — Tuiitr,  98/4. 

NICKLED  UP  [nikld  aup],  fiart.  adj.  Entangled ;  twisted. 
Oflen  said  of  beaten-down  corn  or  grass. 

No  machine  on't  never  tich  o'  thick  there  piece  o'  barley,  he's 
BrnUkUd  up  all  forms  and  farshins. 

NICKLE-NACKLE  [nik-1-naak-i],  sb.,  adj.,  and  adu.  I.  Applied 
to  substances  or  fibres — tangled. 

Why,  thee's  a-got  the  skein  all  to  a  nUkU-nackU. 

However's  anybody  gwain  to  toze  out  this  yur  nickle-nackle 
consam? 

3.  Applied  to  persons — namby-pamby,  pottering. 

Don't  let  me  catch  thee  here  no  more,  ya  nkkle-nackU  osebird  I 

NICKY  [nikee], sb.  Brambles,  kexes, and  other hedge-prunings 
(browse)  done  up  in  a  small  faggot — called  sometimes  nicky-tifad. 
When  dry  they  are  admirable  fire-lighters.     (Very  com.) 

Let  Jim  take  the  mare  and  go  down  in  the  Bottom-mead  arter 
they  niekies  what  Joe  've  a-tied  up.     Same  as  NiTCH. 

NIDDICK  [niid-ik],  sb.  The  nape  or  back  part  of  the  neck. 
Applied  also  sometimes  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  to  the  head 
itself. 

The  bwoy's  a-hat  mortal  hard — there's  a  gurt  hump  'pon  the 
niddick  o'  un  so  big's  a  duck-egg. 


NIDDY  [niid'ee].     Same  as  Neddy.     A  fool ;  a  jackass. 
Thee  must  be  a  purty  niddy  vor  to  go  down  same  purpose  vor 
to  vatch  the  hook,  and  then  come  away  wayout-n. 

NIF  [neef],  conj.  If;  an'  if.  (Always.)  Endless  examples 
will  be  noticed  throughout  these  pages.  See  Ex.  Scold.  II.  12, 
163,  195,  196,  &c 

NIFF  [niif-],  sb.    Tiff;  state  of  being  ruffled  or  displeased. 
Let  her  alone,  hefve  on'y  a-got  a  bit  of  a  niff,  her'll  zooo  come 
o'  that  again. 
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NIGGLE  [nigl],  v.  i.  To  do  anything  in  a  petty,  mincing 
kind  of  way,  without  boldness  or  straightforwardness ;  in  a  desultory 
or  dilatory  manner. 

Why's-n  do  thy  work  like  a  man,  not  bide  there  niggling  way 
it,  like  a  zow  'pon  a  holiday? 

NIGGLE  [nigi],  v.  t.  and  sb.    i.  Same  as  to  nag.    To  aggravate. 
Her'd  nige,le  anybody's  live  out  o'  em,  nif  they'd  let  her  to. 
Her's  always  'pon  the  niggk  way  un. 

a.  Nibble. 

Could'n  catch  no  fish,  they  wid'n  only  jist  ntggU  like,  'thout 
bitin'  proper. 

NIGGLING  [nigleen],  ffi^".     Mean;  cheese-paring. 

A  niggliri  old  thing  I  can't  get  nort  out  o'  her — her'd  skin  a 
vlint  by  her  mind. 

NIGH  [nuy],  adv.  Comp.  nigher,  super,  nightsf,  near,  nearly. 
The  usual  word,  though  handy  is  perhaps  more  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  situation  or  distance. 

Nif  they  wadn  every  one  o'm  there,  I'll  take  my  oath  'twas  n'igk 
upon  it — 1. 1.  very  nearly  all. 

Thick  way's  so  nigKz  you  can  go ;  1  reckon  he's  nigher  by  a 
mild,  vuU  up-m  th'  old  roaii. 

TVas  the  nighest  chance  in  the  wordle,  eens  the  gurt  piece  o' 
rock  had-D  a-come  down  tap  o'  my  'ead  (upon  my  head). 

NIGHST  [nuyst].    Var.  pronun.  of  'neast.     See  Aneast. 

NIGHT  [nait,  emphatk\  sb.  Any  time  after  the  day's  work  is 
over. 

"  I'll  do  it  vor  ee  m'  bye  night"  even  if  said  in  the  summer,  would 
mean  "this  evening  after  six."  Evening  is  a  genteel  word  seldom 
used  by  peasants,  except  to  gentry.  They  have  other  words  to 
signify  "  dusk  cf  evening,"  &c     See  Umbye. 

NIGHT-CAP  [nait-kaap],  sb.  A  glass  of  hot  grog  just  before 
going  to  bed. 

I  be  next-kin  to  a  Uytotal,  I  be,  but  I  sim  I  can't  slape  vitty, 
nif  I  han't  a-^ot  my  little  bit  of  a  nighl-cap  like,  avorc  I  goes 
to  bed. 

NIGHT-CROW  [nait-kroa],  sb.  The  night-jar  or  goatsucker. 
(Usual  name.)     Caprimulgus  Europaus. 

Nyghte-crowb.    Niclietrax. — Premp.  Parv. 

A  NvGHTE- RAVENS,  eOuiiin,  nieticorax,  ttKtua,  sirix. — Calk.  AHg. 

Night-  CKO  we — iresstriUi. — Palsgrave. 

.     .     .     .     Ihe  shrielcE  of  luckless  owls 

We  hear,  and  croakbg  nigit-ireas  in  the  air  I 

Btit  Jotr'-n,  Sad  Sktfihtrd,  II.  ii. 
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NIGHT-HALTER  [nait-aultur],  sb.  The  ordinary  leather 
head-stall,  with  chain  attached,  with  which  horses  are  fastened 
when  in  Uie  stable.     See  Hempen  Halteel 

NIGHT-HAWK  [nai-t-auk].    Same  as  Night-crow. 
NIGHT-HUNTER  [nai-t-uuntur],fA    Poacher.    (Com.  name.) 
Th'  old  Jack  in  the  Box,  eens  they  calls'n,  's  the  worst  night- 
hunter  hereabout. 
Thick  there  dog  hot  he've  a^ot's  a  proper  night-hunttr. 

NIGHT-TIMES  [oai-tuymz],  adv.    At  night     (Very  com.) 
Flaise,  sir,  I  be  a  past  the  standard.     I  goes  to  work,  but  I  goes 
to  school  night-times, 

NIMBLE-TAILOR  [ndm-l-taa-yuldur].  1.  A  well-known  and 
prolific  variety  of  field-pea. 

2.  The  long-tailed  titmouse.     (Occasionally.)    Farm  caudatus. 

NIMMLE  [niim-1],  adj.     Nimble. 

The  nimmle  ninepence  is  better'n  the  dead  shillin'. 

NINCUMPOOP  [ning-kumpfcop],  sb.    A  sawny,  fool,  duffer. 

Zo,  Mary,  they  zess  you  be  gwain  to  be  a-married.  Who  fray, 
then?  Au!  why  he  up  to  Jones's  be  sure.  Git  out  wi'  thee  I 
's  think  I'd  have  zich  a  poor  little  nincumpoep'%  he? 

NINNY,  NINNY-HAMMER  [miii-ee],ji.  A  softy;  a  spoony  ; 
silly  fellow.     Usually  qualified  by  great  or  littU. 

[Git  aew't!  be's  dhingk-s  gwain  vor  aeii  jish  guurt  niinee- 
aamur-z  dhee-  aart?]  be  off  I  who  do  you  think  will  have  such  a 
great  spoony  as  you  ? 

NINNY-WATCH  [niin-ee-wauch],  sk  A  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, of  longing  expectancy. 

The  women  was  all  to  a  ninny^atch  gin  they  zecd  the  boats 
comin'  back. 

Why  thee  art  in  a  Ninniwatck  «'ery  other  Tom,  nif  zo  be  tha  dest  bet  zeC 
leert  in  Harry  Vuisdon.  Ex.  Scold.  I.  36. 

NIP  [nilp],  V.  t.     1.  To  pinch. 

What  ails  thy  hand?     Why,  I  nip  the  tap  o'  my  vinger,  eens  a 
was  graysin  the  timber-carriage,  and  now  the  nail's  a-slipt  CKif. 
a.  To  wither;  to  scorch. 
'Twas  a  smart  vrost  last  night — Yave  z.-nift  all  the  kidney-beans. 

3.  V.  i.  To  slip  rapidly  through,  or  past ;  to  go  quickly  and 
stealthily. 

I  zeed'n  comin,  zo  I  nipt  in  behind  the  door,  and  there  I  bide 
gin  he  was  a-started  again. 
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NIP  [nrfp],  J*.     I.  A  small  rneaL 

Th'  old  missns  yns  always  very  good  like  to  me,  her  used  'most 
always  to  tell  me  to  come  in  the  kitchen  and  have  a  bit  of  a  nifi. 

2.  A  pinch ;  a  squeeze. 

I  meet  way  a  nifi  ia  the  drashin'-machuie — 'most  squat  my 
thumb  abroad.  '  - 

3.  Also  figurative. 

'Twas  a  purty  hard  nif  for  'ee,  logtin'  thick  there  gurt  zow — I 
count  he  was  a  wo'th  up  vive  pound,  wad'n  'er  7 
painfull  time,  for  meric  crime, 


What  hellish  toiei  l—Tiisier,  113/5. 
NIP-CHEESE  [iiiip--cheez],  ti.     A  miser. 

NIP  OFF  [ndp- oaO, ».  »■    To  make  off  rapidly  and  by  stealth. 
The  young  osebirds  ni^t  afa.vott  I  could  oome  aneast  em — drat 
their  heads  I 

NIPPER  [niipur],  s6.    A  small  boy.     (Very  com.) 
I  mind  hon  I  was  a  nipper  I  was  fo'csd  to  woric  hard ;  ees,  and 
live  hard  too.     Here,  n^perl  look  sharp ! 

KIPPIGANG  [niip-eegang],  sb.  A  gathering  or  whitlow ;  an 
abscess ;  carbuncle.     (Very  com.) 

I  'ant  a-bin  able  vor  to  do  nort  'is  wik-n  more— I  got  a  nipp-gang 
'pon  my  'an'-wrist ;  and  he  do  ache,  I  'sure  ee — and  I  be  'feard 
there's  another  comln'  tap  my  thumb. 

NIPPY  [nup-ee],  adj.     Hungry. 

Weill  I  sim  I  be  getting  purty  nippy;  hot's  the  clock,  soce? 

NIP  UP  [nUp-  aup],  v.  t     1.  To  snatch  up. 

Her  nipt  up  the  cheel  and  away  to  go,  so  vast  as  ever  her  heels 
could  car  her. 

2.  To  wither  or  scorch  completely. 

The  tatiea  be  proper  ^-nipt  up,  sure  'nough  I  way  the  vrost  last 
night. 

NIT  [niit],  sb.     i.  The  e^  of  the  louse.     In  dogs  and  old 
horses  these  may  be  seen  as  white  specks  adhering  to  the  hairs. 
/fyt  in  A  nuuine*  heed— J<Wlf.— A/>^<nw. 
When  plonghine  i*  ended,  and  pastnre  not  great. 
Then  stable  thy  norses,  and  tend  them  with  meat : 
Let  leason  be  drte  when  ye  take  them  to  home, 
For  danger  of  niiltt,  or  for  fear  of  a  louse. — Tuner,  11/13. 

3.  "So  dead's  a  m'/"  is  one  of  the  regular  similes  commonly 
used  as  the  superhitive  absolute  oidtad,    ^  W,  S.  Gram,  p.  aa. 
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NIT  [nit,  niit,  neet],  adv.  >fot.  When  wt  comes  before  other 
words  ia  a  sentence  it  takes  one  of  the  above  forms.  When 
joined  to  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  see  N  5, 

liere  idn  nit  above  zix  a-left  Neet  half  a  bad  job,  is  it  ?  Not 
is  only  heard  as  a.  very  emphatic  negative. 

I  don't  care  what  you  do  zay,  i  tell  'ee  'tis  not. 

NIT  [niit],  sb.     Nut.     Always  so  pronounced. 

Sight  o'  ruts  about  de  year — never  know'd  em  thicker. 

NITCH  [neech],  sb.  A  bundle  of  any  kind,  but  usually  of  firing, 
either  sticks  01  furze,  such  as  a  man  would  carry  home  on  his  back. 
See  Knitcu. 

rdzwear  'twas  he;  I  meet'n  vull  butt  wi'  a  nttch  o'  vuz  to  his 
back. 

Reed — 3ao«iVfAtf  of  good  hand-mftde  reed  for  sale. — Apply,  John  Wm.  Dunn, 
H^hei  Bulterlcigb,  Buuerleigti,  near  Cullomplon. 

IVtUiH^un  iVitily  Naia,  Dec.  2,  1886. 

NITTLE  [niidl],  adj.  Little.  This  form  is  extremely  common 
amongst  children,  and  consequently  among  nurses  and  others 
addressing  them,  as — 

[Yuur,  Billee !  lu-mee  waui'sb  ytie  niid-l  an'z],  here,  Billy  I  let 
me  wash  your  little  hands. 

[Bee  yur  nUd-i  veet  koal  ?]  are  your  little  feet  cold  ? 

NO  [noa-],  adv.     Not 

Jim,  um  down  and  ax  Bob  whe'er  he's  comin'  or  no. 

'Tidn  a  bit  o'  odds  whe'er  you  do  it  or  no. 

I'll  let  'e  know  'vore  Viiday  nif  I  be  gwain  or  w). 

NOB  [naub],  sb.     i.  The  head. 
TtA:  thy  gun  nob  out  0'  the  road. 

*.  The  nose. 

Well  l_be'Te  a-got  a  noi  of  his  own,  an't  'er  now  ?    See  Nub. 

NOBBLE  [naubl],  v.  t.  i.  To  steal ;  to  get  hold  of  by  stealth ; 
to  borrow  without  leave: 

Zomebody  've  a  nobbled  the  barrow  again ;  drat  their  heads,  I 
did'n  care  nif  they'd  on'y  bring  un  back  again. 

2.  To  hew  stones  for  walling  into  proper  shape — i,  e,  to  knock 
off  knobs  or  lumps. 

KOBBLER  [nfuib'lur],  sb.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare 
tough  stones  foi  mason's  use. 

A  downright  good  nobbler'i  a  wo'th  any  wages;  you  can't  make 
DO  good  work  nif  the  stones  boin't  a.-nobMed  a  little  bit  aner  the 
rate  like. 

L  L  2 
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NOBBLY  [aaub'lee],  adj.  Having  knobs  or  uneven  surfaces : 
applied  chiefly  to  building- stones.     Su  Muhbly. 

NOBBY  [naub-ee],  adj.    Good ;  nice ;  pretty. 

Zeed  our  new  cart  f    'Tis  a  proper  nobby  one,  I  can  tell  ee. 

A  late  importation,  but  now  very  common. 

N06ERY  [noabuuiee].     Nobody.     Common  pronunciation  in 
quick  speech. 
I  don't  care  vor  nobery,  nor  riobery  don't  care  vor  me. 

NOBI.E.  Used  only  in  the  common  phrase,  "Noble  to  nine- 
pence"  [noa'bl  tu  nuynpuns].  To  spend  lavishly  or  to  live 
extravagantly  is  said  to  be  the  way  to  bring  the  nobU  to  Dine^wnce. 


NO  CALL  [noa  kau'l],  fkr.     No  need ;  no  necessity. 
Nif  maister  axth  o'  ee,  you  no  sxUl  vor  zay  how  I  was  there. 

NODDLE  [naudl,  naul],  sb.    The  head. 
There  idn  no  sense  in  the  noddle  o'  un. 

Jim,  hon  did  thy  noil  zee  the  bursh  last?    I'd  comb  un  out, 
nif  I  was  thee,  and  have  a  little  o'  the  highest  o'  it  a-cut  off  like, 

NoDYL,  ornodte  ort>e  heed  (at  nolle,  t'ufi-a).     Occiput. 
Nolle,  tupra,  I'lien  yuod  luniui, — Promp.  Parv. 
)ief  V5e{i  long  beides  and  longe  lokkes  hongynge  doun  by  hynde  hir  nolUs. 
Trevisa,  Dt  Hibtnida,  XXXII.  Vol.  L  p.  3SS.' 


NeddU  of  the  heed — ceupeau  dt  la  tati. — Polsgratn. 


NODDY  [naud-ee],  sb.  A  simple  sawny;  a  stupid  person;  a 
noodle. 

You  never  did'n  zee  no  jich  slack-asi  gurt  noddy  in  all  yom:  bom 
days. 

NODDY-POLL [naud-ee poal].   Vxt.oinoddy.   (Bothveiycoin.) 

NO  FASHION  [noa faarsheen],  adv.    Badly ;  ill-contrivedly. 
Thick's  a  purty  thing  sure  'nough,  why  he  idn  a  made  no- 
fasltton. 

NO  FEAR !  [noa  fee'ur  I]  ttUtrj.  Used  constantly,  but  with  no 
kind  of  connection  with  the  subject 

'Twas  a  rare  shear  o'  grass,  no  fear!  and  I  hope  we  shall  zee  the 
fuller  o'  un  next  year. — ^July  18S3. 
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NOG  [naug],  si.     A  log,  block.     See  Nuo. 

NOGGERHEAD  [nauguraid],  s6.     A  blockhead  ;  a  numskull. 
Call  he  a  good -lookiogfu tier  1  I  calls'n  a  gurt  hugly  ncggerluad, 
and  s'ignorant's  a  'oun  (hound). 

NOGGIN  [naug'een],  sb.  A  measure  used  only  in  retailing 
vines  and  spirits.     A  quarter  of  a  pint 

NOGGIN  [naug'een],  sb.  Usually  brick-no^M.  A  thin  wall  or 
partition  built  of  bricks  on  edge,  with  timber  supports. 

NO  GO  [noa*  goo'],  adv.     Not  to  be  done ;  impracticable. 

Tumey  Payne  do'd  all  he  could  vor'n,and  maister  spokt  upvor'n 
too,  but  twadn  m  go,  they  widn  'ark  to  it,  and  they  gid'n  zix 
months. 

NO  GREAT  SHAKES  [noa  guurt  shee'uks].  A  generally 
depreciatory  expression ;  inferior. 

"  They  taties  baint  no  gurt  shakes  "  means  they  are  not  good. 

"Heridn  no  gurt  shakes"  means  that  her  reputation  is  doubtful. 

Also  applied  to  health. 

Thank  ee  I  baint  no  gurt  shakes  'is  momin,  I  'sur'ee ;  my  breath 
is  so  short,  and  I  can't  make  use  o'  nothin  'arly. 

NOHOW  [noa-aew],  adv.    In  no  way. 
Can't  do  it  nohow  this  week. 

NOIL  [nauy-ul],  sk  Tech.  In  the  process  of  combing,  after  all 
the  long-fibred  wool  has  been  "pulled  off"  Irom  the  comb  into  the 
sliver  {q.  v.),  there  is  a  residuum  of  short  wasty  wool  in  the  comb; 
this  is  the  noii. 

Noils  are  regular  and  well-understood  articles  of  commerce; 
throughout  England.  Halliwell  is  wrong,  and  so  are  his  copiers ; 
the  word  is  nowhere  used  for  merely  coarse  locks  of  wool,  or 
for  dagioeks,  though  there  are  both  coarse  and  fine  noils.  Short- 
ness of  staple  or  fibre  is  the  characteristic  of  noils,  and  not  quality 
of  wool. 

In  the  West  the  commoner  term  is  pinion ;  (Mod.  Fr.  pHgnon 
— L  e.  comb-waste;)  and  ttotl  is  quite  a  late  importation  from  the 
North,  along  with  combing- machines.  Evidently  an  old  word, 
it  seems  formerly  to  have  implied  something  of  little  value ;  now, 
however,  K<»^j  are  an  important  article  in  commerce,  owing  to 
improved  machinery. 

NvLB  of  wulle  (nyl  or  wyl).     NalUpmsa,  ptur.—PTumf.  Parv. 
Nayle  of  wolL— /Wi^aw. 

NOINT  [nauynt],  v.  t.    To  beat ;  to  smack. 

Jimmy !  tumm'ld  down  again  and  dirt  yer  pinny  I  you  bad  boy, 
I'll  noint  your  bottom  vor'ee,  I  will,  you  young  rascal ! 
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NOINTED  [nauyntuifl,  adj.     Anointed. 

Very  commonly  used  throughout  the  West  The  idet  U  that 
of  being  utterly  given  over  to  evil  course — i'. «.  the  devil's  anointed. 

A  fiointtd  rogue,  I  be  safe  'twas  he. 

There  idn  nit  a  more  nointeder  young  osebird  in  all  the  parish. 

The  implication  is,  however,  frequently  that  of  mere  mischieC  A 
nointtd  young  rascal  would  only  mean  a  vet;  misduevous  boy. 

NOINTMENT  [nauynlmunt],  sb.    Ointment 
Well,  Thomas,  what  did  the  doctor  say? 

Au  !  he  gid  me  some  stu£Ej  and  some  rtointment,  and  told  me  to 
come  and  zee  un  again  next  week, 

NOISE  [nauyz],  sb.  i.  Blame;  reproof;  fault-finding;  anger. 
This  is  the  common  expression  for  scoldings  probably  because 
reproof  is  generally  administered  by  farmers  to  their  men  in 
anything  but  a  whisper. 

[Dhur  ul  bee  u  puur-dee  nauyz  neef  mae*ustur  shdd  lee-  ut,] 
there  will  be  a  pretty  noise — i.  e.  much  complaint  and  fuilt-finding 
— if  master  should  see  it 

[Ded  miis'us  maek  u  nauyt  kuE  aay  vraud'-n  rad'ee  ?}  did  mistress 
seem  angry  because  I  was  not  ready? 

There'll  be  a  line  noise  hon  maister  knowth  it 

You  mus'o  touch  o'  they,  else  there'll  be  a  neise  about  it 

2.  Scandal ;  disturbance. 

There's  a  purty  nt^ise  'bout  th'  old  Jack  Hill's  wive ;  he  turned 
her  to  doors  torectly  he  vound  out,  eens  her  was  gwain  on. 

There'll  be  a  noise  wi'  the  police  nif  tidn  a  finished  avore  ten 
o'clock. — ^Aug.  1883.  Said  in  reference  to  carting  manure  out  of 
the  town. 

Oui  dialectal  use  is  precisely  like  old  French. 

Noise  :  &  brabble,  brawl,  dtialr,  wrangfe,  iquaibU,  eiiJiitf,  aJUraitittt, 
icouiiKHg;  a  quarrd,  ifrifi,  aiiiit,  variana,  difftrtna,  dueerd,  tr  JisagrttmeU  im 

Qui  temme  a,  mnsi  a  ;  Pror.  I/l  lijit  a  wife  lialk,  strifi  kalh.—CoigraDe. 
NOISY  [nauyzee],  v.  i.    To  scold ;  to  find  fault ;  to  quarrel 
Her's  noisin  wi'  somebody  or  nother  VFom  Monday  morning  to 
Zadurday  night. 

NOLL     See  Noddlb. 

NOMMIT  or  NUMMIT  [naumtlt,  nuum-eet],  si.  (Veijcom.) 
Luncheon  (noon-meat).  A  slight  meal  or  refreshment  in  the 
morning;  called  also  vorenoons,  and  lei'm  o'docks. 

1  lim  I  must  catch  a  bit  o'  nommit  vore  we  starts,  else  shan't  git 
nort  vore  up  dree  clock. 

NUKMBTE,  Mermda.—Pramp.  Pan. 
A  Sunt  ntelt:  AnUctna,  AnUctHMm. — Calk.  Ang. 
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NONE  [noanin,  noo'un],  aij.  Always  |»x)nounced  with  a  long 
vowel  and  fracture.  The  Mod.  Eng.  [»»««]  is  quite  unknown. 
Ang.-Sax.  n&n.      See  MoOR. 

Plaise,  mum,  maister's  very  zoiry  he  can't  zend  no  eggs  to-day, 
but  there  idn  \Hoa-un\  a-left 

NONE-SO-PRETTY  [noa-nn-zu-puuriee],  sb.    Corrupted  some- 
times into  Natuy  JPretty  [nan-see  puurtee],  the  Virginian  stock. 
i  Sometimes  London  Pride  {saxijraga  umbrosa). 

NONPLISH  [naun-pUsh],  sb.  and  v.  t     Nonplus.     (Com.) 
HoQ  I  come  t'ax  o'  un  hot  business  he'd  a-got  there,  he  was 
proper  A-nenplisht. 

NONPOWER  [naun-paawTir],  sb.  Fat  sheep  at  the  time  when 
their  fleeces  are  at  the  fullest  growth  very  often  get  upon  their 
backs,  and  having  nothing  to  kick  against  are  unable  to  turn.  The 
situation  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the  animal's  struggles  soon 
bring  on  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  This  position  is  called  a 
nonptrmer.    In  daily  use. 

I  vound  two  o'  they  [yoa"z]  ewes  to  a  notipgwtr  z'momin',  but 
they  wad'n  hurted. 

NoDjl  of  ^  Hounfmatre  of  god  *  |t»t  he  ne  is  Di;)tfiil 
To  araeode  al  t>st  uDTt  is  '  and  his  mercv  erelteie 
\uk  aUe  onrre  wjLked  werkes  ' . 

NONSENSE  [natm-saiTis],  sb.    Delay ;  hesitatira ;  temporising. 

I  wad'n  gwain  vor  t-ha  no  nonsense  way  he,  zo  I  finisht  it  to 
once,  and  I  gid  'n  a  damed  good  hiding,  een's  '11  veel  hot  a  zits 
'pon  a  Zindays,  I'll  warn  (warrant)  un. 

NONSICAL  [naun-sJkul],  adj.  Nonsensical ;  lull  of  crotchets ; 
eccentric 

Terr'ble  ncnsual  sort  of  a  man,  never  can't  do  nort  same's  other 
vokes  do  da 

NON-SUCH  [nau-n-ziich],  sb.  i.  A  kind  of  green  fodder,  but 
I  am  unable  to  identify  it  clearly.  I  have  heard  "lucerne" 
(mediaigo  saliva)  so  named,  but  Prior  gives  medkago  lupulina,  and 
Britten  accepts  his  authority. 

3.  A  variety  of  table  apple. 

NOODCnio-d,  ntie-d],  yA  Wood  (ji/ph).  In  the  phr.  *  So  thick 
as  a  neod."     The  usual  simile. 

[Neef  wuz  vur  tu  lat  ut  uloaTin,  dhu  vuuz  wild  km  aup'-m  dhik 
dhae'ur  vee-ul  u  graewn  zu  thik-  dz  u  need,}  if  (one)  was  to  let  it 
alone,  the  furze  would  come  up  in  that  field  of  ground  so  thick  as 
a  mrod.— Die  10,  1886. 
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NO  ODDS  [noa-  audz].     No  matter. 

Where't  gwainP  No  odds  to  thee.  I  be  gwain  there-n  back 
again. 

NOODLE  [n^'dll  tb.  Simpleton  \  sawney.  Implies  silliness  of 
character  rather  than  density  of  intellect. 

NO  OTHERWAYS  [noa  uudhunrai-z], ado.  Simply ;  entirely ; 
nothing  else. 

"  All  o'  un  idn  no  oihtnvayt  'n  a  zog,"  was  the  exact  description 
given  me  of  a  field  which  needed  draining. 

NOOZLE  [nfeo-zl],  v.  t.  Said  ol  a  d<^  or  other  animal.  To 
arrange  the  straw  for  his  bed  with  the  nose,  as  most  animals  do 
before  lying  down.     The  word  does  not  mean  to  nestle. 

If  a  dog  be  put  into  a  place  with  fresh  straw,  he  will  first  nooxle 
out  a  hollow,  then  he  will  turn  himself  round,  usually  three  times, 
and  then  coit  himself  up. 

NORATION  [noaTae'ushun],  f^.  Disturbance;  outcry;  com- 
plaint 

There's  a  purty  noration,  sure  'nough,  "bout  the  taties.  Volks 
do  zay  they  baint  a  worth  diggin'  some  places. 

NORMOUS  [naurmus],  adj.     Enormous.     (Com.) 
Kormous  sight  o'  stock  to  fair,  can't  think  where  all  o'  it  comtb 
vrom,  nor  eet  whoever's  gwain  to  buy  it. 

NORRUD  [naur-ud],  adv.    Northward.    (Always.) 
'Tis  lookin'  ter'ble  black  away  to  norrud — I  um  we  shall  ha 
znow. 

NORT  [noa-urt],  sb.  Naught ;  nothing.  (Always.)  Comp.  erf 
(q.  v.).     See  hundreds  of  illustrations  in  these  pages. 

Margery.  Thai's  nort  to  nobody. — Ex.  &eU.  L  6lt. 
In  voolish  thiols  e.  wudn'i  be  cort ; 
Twai  stoopid  Co  treat  vokes  vor  iKirV. 

P.  Pindar,  Keyal  Vuit  te  Bxtler,  p.  I, 
Bit  they  vho  kin  Vard  it,  I  think  ahude  be  boun' 
If  thejF  can't  do  nsri  else,  ta  come  out  wa;  tharcpotin'. 

Nathan  Hog^i  Leilen,  p.  46.     {7%e  RiJU  Cerft.) 

NORTHERING  [nau-dhureen],  adj.  Wandering;  slightly 
deranged;  incoherent 

Hotever's  the  matter  wi'  missus  ?  her  zimth  all  northmng  like. 

NORTH-EYE  [nauthuy],  sb.     A  squint. 
Ees,  he's  a  good-looking  young  chap  enough,  nif  he  had'n  a-got 
thick  there  bit  of  a  north-eye  like. 

NORT  MARCHANTABLE.     See  Marchantable. 
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NORWAY  [nauTwai],  si.  A  kind  of  stone  for  sharpening  tools, 
such  as  knives,  hooks,  &c.,  cut  into  a  long  tinger-hke  shape.  It  is 
never  to  be  confounded  with  a  whetstone.  The  latter  is  a  rou^h 
grindstone  grit  for  sharpening  scythes,  while  a  norway  is  finer  in 
grain,  more  of  the  texture  of  a  ho?ie  or  oil-stone,  but  is  used  dry — 
i.  t.  without  oil  or  water. 

NOSE  [noo'uz  or  noa'uz],  s&.  The  end,  point,  or  projecting 
part  of  anything.  As  the  nose  of  a  shaft ;  the  nose  of  a  pick-axe ; 
the  nose  of  a  pitcher.  Also  the  outer  rim  of  any  round  object, 
as  the  nose  of  a  wheel— ('.  e.  the  edge  or  outer  rim  of  the  nave ; 
the  nese  of  a  cask — i.  e.  the  chine  or  rim. 

To  "lead  by  the  nose"  is  to  have  complete  influence  over. 

Her  can  lead-n  by  the  nose,  eens  her's  a  mind  to. 

To  "shoot  through  the  nose"  is  to  supplant  another  in  love. 

He  used  to  go  'long  wi'  th'  old  Bob  Jones's  maid,  till  Bill 
Hookins  shut-n  drue  the  nose. 

To  "  turn  up  the  tKse  at "  lay  persoB  or  tjiing  is  to  regard  him 
or  it  contemptuously.  * 

To  "pay  through  the  nose"  is  to  pay  dearly  or  extravagantly. 
Ste  Mazzard. 

NOSE  [nooTiz,  noaniz],  v.  t.    To  smelL 
Not  stink  1  tak'n  nose  it,  that's  all. 

NOSE-BAG  [noauz  baig],  sb.    A  feast;  a  feed. 

Well  I  hon  I  zeed  zo  many  o'  they  there  whit-neckangkecher 
fullers  comin',  I  thinks  to  mysiil,  there's  a  bit  of  a  nose-bag  a-^wain 
on  in  there. 

NOSE-GIG  [noa-uz-gig],  sb.  The  little  tip  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  toe  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  helps  to  keep  the  shoe  in  place. 

NOT  EET  [naut  eet].     Not  yet.     (Always.) 
Come  on,  how  long  avore  you  be  comin'  ? 
\Naut  eet-s  gfeod'  beet,]  not  yet  this  good  bit — t. e.  for  some 
time. 

NOT  HALF  BAD  [neet  aa-f  bae'ud],  fiAr.  Very  good ;  ver>- 
nice;  pleasant. 

Thick  there  job  wadn  neet  half  bad;  I  could  sar  my  day's  wages 
to  it  avore  breksus. 

Her  idn  neet  half  a  had  maid,  her  idn ;  I  can't  think  hot  th'  old 
volks  wid  do  'thout  her. 

NOT  HALF  SAVED  fneet  aa-f  saeuv],  phr.  Daft ;  idiotic. 
(Very  com.) 

NO  THANKY  A  HANG'D  [noa  dhangkee  u-ang-d].  Phr. 
implying  subsequent  regret  at  the  refusal  of  a  good  offer.     (Com.) 
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WhSe  taking  our  lunch  under  a  hedge  one  da^  when  shoodng, 
I  aslccd  an  old  fanner  and  bis  son  to  join  va.  llie  young  one  at 
first  shyly  declined;  the  old  one,  however,  said— 

[Aay  bee  t-oa'l  vur  tu  goo*  un  wee'sh  noa  dhan^ka  u-ang-d],  I 
am  too  old  to  go  and  wish  "no  thanky"  hung. — Oct.  i88t. 

KOTHER  [nuudh-ur],  adj.  and  amj.     i.  Ndther.     (Always.) 

Ang.-Sax.  fUPSor,  rUKer,  natf&er,  nan^Ser. 

Nif  thee  art^  ^wain,  I  baint  gwain  tiother.    See  Othkr. 

Many  illustrations  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  the5e 
pages,  showing  how  the  dialect  word  is  much  more  like  the 
O.  Eng.  than  the  modem  neither. 

nc  he  DC  berelt  no  gtmia  bute  gnedelicbe  hii  ipeMC)  ne  cloSea  maitir,  bnte 
one  >eo  >tt  be  h&Dclt  neod  to.  Ancrta  Jiioite,  p.  JJO. 

Acl)or«c^,  umc  nujiie  ;  in  pni  riJCe  mu. — Jifi.  ^GloH.,  W.  C«ttq.  1.  174. 
He  ne  bad  natitiitr  Mrentbe  ne  m jghL  —IfamfoU,  Prieke  of  Cantt.  \.  465, 
^ene  i«  tM^  ldii(  ne  kncne  ^  ne  *ael  drtnkc  of  dea^esJieuUt*  ■"  ■■»., 
AjioMtt  of  Itmyl,  p.  tyx. 
Ande  no  fette  fu|w  lermcnte  7  holde,  bol  iij.  Muks  atle  1117  bniTji^ 
KOI.  ofT.  Brsokt  sf  HoldUch,  Dtwm,  A.l>.  1417.    Early  Eng.  WUh,  p.  37. 
Put  not  Iby  fyngnyi  on  th;  dpadl^ 
JVetAyr  in  flesc&,  netiir  in  litcbe. 
i4Sa   lylylU  Ciildrata  Lytil  Bete  {YtatanSi^itX,  tj. 


a.  Another.     (Very  com.  in  connection  with  or.) 
Zome  man  01  notktr  've  a-bin  yur,  'cause  can  track'n  all  drue  the 
field. 

I  'spose  can  get  zomebody  or  nolher  to  do  it.    See  also  under  Lab. 

NOTHER-NOTHER  [nuudhnir-nuudh-ur],  ffift-./jlr.  1.  Never- 
another.   The  constant,  almost  only,  expression  used  for  "no  other." 

I've  a-brokt  my  bizgy-stale,  and  I  an't  a-got  nother-notlur  nif  was 
to  gee  a  guinea  vor'n. 

Mother  zess  (says)  you  mast  let  her  hab-is  again  to  once,  'cause 
her  an't  a-got  nether-nother. 

We  shan't  never  meet  wi'  nother-nether  'oss,  nit  a  bit  like  th'  old 
[Kuur-nul]  Colonel  (com.  name  for  a  cart-horse). 

a.  N<)t  a  single  one;   never  a  one.    Vsed  in  negative  con- 
Btroctions.     In  Doiset  this  ia  "  nairy  oon,"  or  *'  nai-nar." 
CaMi  vind  ttot/ur-noiier  screw  bigger-n  thick  } 
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There  idn  nolhtr-nothtr  lemon  tot  to  be  had  in  the  town,  nit 
Tor  toTC  nor  money,  zo  Mr.  Balcer  zess. 


NOTHER  ONE  [nuudh-ur  wau-n],  adv.  phr.  Never  a  one.  In 
E.  Som.  «iW,  or  narry  oon.    See  Pulman,  Barms. 

[Lw-n-s  dhee  nai-v,  BeeTil,  wJt?  Aay  aa-n  u-goanit  nuudh-ur 
wau'H  nir  tu  lai'n  dhee,]  lend  me  thy  knif^  Bill,  wUtf  I  have 
never  a  one  to  lend  thee.     Su  Othks  one. 

NOTHING  [nuuth-in],  oab.     Not  nesriy. 

"  He  idn  nethiii  so  la^  as  [dhez'uz]  this."  This  is  tfie  phrase 
of  a  person  a  little  schooled. 

NOTICE  [noa-uteej],  ih.    Notice.     (Com.  pron.) 

Don't  take  no  luaigt  o'  he's  sladc ;  he  don't  main  no  sarce,  only 
he've  a-had  a  little  drap  like. 

NO  TING  I  [noa  tuyaoa  I].  An  emphatic  negative  =  "  not  that 
I  know."    (Very  com.)     Often  varied  to  fw  Am  ^/ 

Did  "ee  meet  wai  un  to  last?  Jfe  Hnet  th'  oscbird  was  to 
shuttle  vor  me.    Su  Inty. 

NOTLINGS.    &*  Knotlimgs. 

NOTT  [oaut],  adj.  and  sb.  Without  homi — applied  to  cattle 
and  sheep ;  polled.  Wbtf-sheep,  and  hence  nott-yiQ(A,  are  regular 
and  well-undentood  descriptions  of  the  particular  breed  most  kept 
in  W.  Som.  and  Devon.  So  a  fi^/^bullock  is  one  of  a  hornless 
breed. 

A.-S.  Haot—tharit,  cut,  mttUi.—BMaortk, 
Sweet  Sirope  I  haue  a  lamb. 
Newly  vcuied  from  the  dam, 
Of  tbe  rifht  kind,  it  is  ntUaL—Drayttn,  Miua  Efyiium,  Kymph  a. 

The  word  in  Chaucer's  Prologue  (L  109),  which  in  modem 
popular  editions  is  "translated"  M«/-bead,  and  so  is  senseless, 
should  be  n^tf-head — i.  e.  dose  cropped. 

I  mitU  oon  beed,  I  d/ppe  it— ^  Anu  I  bMW  mMtil  my  heed  nowe  that 
■ommer  ii  come.  Jii/fgrmve,  p.  645. 

Tha  corUt  tha  naUai  Veo  (notted  Ewe}  now  reert,  or  bet  lettle  retker. 

£x.  Scald.  I.  ito. 


barrcDen.  Advert,  in  Som.  Ce.  Com.  A)>.  I, 

NOTTOMY  [nan-tumee],  s^.     A  skeleton.    Very  commonly 

applied  to  a  person  or  animal  wasted  or  become  very  thin. 

Poor  blid  I  her  idn  no  otherways'n  mttcmy,  ber  can't  make  nse 

o'  nort    A  proper  old  tuttamy  [oal  nauiuoee]. 
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A  curious  instance  of  the  confusion  of  the  article  with  the  initial 
of  the  noun  {tee  Noration),  by  which  so  many  of  our  literaiy  words 
have  »  as  initials,  when  properly  they  should  have  vowels,  and 
vice  vend,  have  lost  the  «  (as  in  adder,  umpire,  orangi)  when  it 
should  have  been  retained,  is  found  in — 

RTcharS  Smrtheot   scliel   faaue   my   Russet  goven   >at  7  wereS,  and  mj 
blac  houd,  and  a  nMd\»s&ait!L—Earlusl  £ug.  Wills,  p.  40  (E.  £.  T.  S.). 
So  also, — 

Otat  not  OD  wallet  with  thy  nr^  (eye) 

ffyr  ne  ntgh,  loghne  beghe. — Bekf  ef  Cmiatyt,  1.  3S4. 


NO  TWO  WAYS  [noa  tiie*  waiz],  pht.     Only  one  method. 

Th'  old  Jenny  'ood  (Wood)  com'd  up  to  me  t'other  day  "bout 
her  boy  hot  was  a-catch'd  stealin'  apples,  vor  t'ax  hot  her  should 
do  'bout  it,  'cause  you  zee  her  can't  'vord  vor  to  pay  no  fine  nor 
'spences.  Zo  I  zess,  Jinny,  s'l,  there  idn  no  ttvo  ways  in  it,  other- 
ways  you  must  vind  the  money,  or  you  must  g'in  and  zee  Mr, 
Bond  yerzul,  and  zay  you  be  very  zorry,  and  shan't  'ap  zo  again. 
He's  a  goodish  sort  of  a  man,  and  I  count  he  on't  be  'ard  'pon 
you.    Very  lite  he'll  tell'ee  to  gee  the  young  osebiid  a  good  hidin'. 

NOUR  [naawTir],  sb.    Hour.     See  remarks  under  Nottomv. 
Twadn  nat  a  nour  agone  I  zeed-n  go  'long  the  road. 
Come,  look   sharp !    t'on't  take  thee  boo  quarter  nour  [b&o 
kwaur'tur  naawur]  vor  to  goo  and  come  back  again. 


Hook  silch  a  sight,  an'  Ian'  but  vower  \—Pulman,  RiuHc  Skeltka,  p.  14. 
NOUSE  [naew-s],  sb.    Sense;  abihty. 

Th'  'ead  o'  un's  a  put  on  vitty — there's  some  nouse  about  he. 
This  word  is  quite  common,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  we  bad  a 
veritable  Greek  word  in  the  dialect. 

NO-WAYS  [noa--waiz],  aafc.     i.  Not  at  all ;  by  no  means. 
No,  he  idn  no-ways  partic'lar,  he'd  sai  (serve)  me  or  you,  just 
the  same  farshin. 

».  sb.  phr.     A  very  short  distance. 

They  don't  live  no-ways  herefrom — i.  e.  they  live  close  at  hand. 

NOW-RIGHT  [naew-rait],  adD.    At  this  moment j  just  now. 
Used  both  for  time,  immediately  past,  and  lo  come, 
I'll  do  un  away  vor  ee  now-right,  avore  I  goes  to  dinner. 
Comp.  Here-right,  There-right. 
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In  all  these  passages  the  phr.  is  used  only  to  indicate  the  past, 
but  it  is  equally  expressive  of  future  time. 
NOV  [nau7],  v.  t.  and  i.    To  injure ;  to  hurt. 
Don't  you  behevc  it,  he  widn  noy  you  'pon  no  'count  in  the  wordle. 

NovYN,  or  grevyn.    Notts. — Prvmp.  Pan. 
So  ichulde  hors  be  dniwe  in  \c  same  wise.     But  Jif  \t  face  is  ■  weyvard  fram 
the  water  (the  water)  Hoyelh  nou)l. — Higden  Pol,,  TVevita,  lib.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
>aiine  shallow  come  \>j  a  crone  '  but  come  >ow  ooujle  ^ete-Inne ; 
Thai  crofCe  hat  coueyte-noujte  *  memiei  catel  ne  her  wjrues, 
Ne  none  of  her  seruauntes  ■  |>al  ttoycH  hem  myjte.— /Vn-i  Ptme.  B.  t.  581. 
and  he  cned  with  >  greet  vols  to  the  foure  aungels,  Co  whiche  it  was  Jonen,  to 
naU  the  enhe  aod  the  see,  and  seide,  nyle  }e  noit  the  enhe  and  see  nethei  trees  : 
til  we  marken  the  senwuntis  of  onre  e<"  '■>  the  forhedij  of  hem. 

Wycli/viT!.  Raxlathn,  -m.  2,  3. 
I  oc^v,  or  hurt  one.    Je  nttyi.     I  am  sorye  to  nejn  you  thns  moche.     ye  tiit 
marry  di  nwi  nuire  taut.     We  luye  you  paradaenlure.  — Paitgrave,  p.  644. 
Such  shrubs  as  noU,  in  somroer  destroie. — Tmttr,  51/14. 
NOYANCE  [nauyuns],  sb.    Annoyance ;  offence ;  damage. 
Nif  you'll  plase  to  let  us  put  up  the  ladder  in  your  garden,  we'll 
take  care  not  to  make  no  noyance. 

To  borow  to  daie  and  to-moTTow  to  mis, 
for  lender  and  borower,  m>iance  it  is. — Tiuier,  itilS. 
The  siTie;Ic  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  tuyaiuc—HamUi,  III.  iil. 
A  clood  of  cumbrous  gnattes  do  him  molest. 
All  striTing  to  infix  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  ttoyatui  he  no  where  can  rest. — Faerie  Qmene,  I.  L  23. 

NOYMENT  [nauymunt],  sb.     Malice;  intent  to  injure. 

I  knows  em  purty  well,  'tis  all  a-do'd  vor  noymsnt;  they  baint 
never  a-plased  'Uiout  they  be  on  way  zomebody  or  'nother. 

NO  ZJNO  !  [noa  zuy-noa  !],  ittterj.  phr.  The  same  aa  rto  tino 
{q.  v.).     {Equally  com.)     "  Not  as  I  know." 

Be  you  gwain  to  fair  to-marrow  ?  No  tine  I  I  'ant  no  stock  to 
part  way,  nor  neet  no  money  to  spend. 

NOZZLE  [nauz-1],  sb.    The  nose. 

Holloa,  Bill  I  hot's  a-do'd  to  thy  luttitt  hast  a-trode  'pon  un? 

NUB  [nunb],  sb.  A  small  lump  of  any  substance,  roimdish  in 
form. 

Hast  a-got  other  nub  o'  chalk  in  thy  pocket,  Jim  ? 

Small  lumps  of  coal  are  always  nubs.  A  small  lump  of  soil  is  a 
"  nub  o'  dirt." 

D'ee  mind  hot  a  gurt  nub  the  poor  old  maister'd  a-got  tap  o'  his 
[ai-d]  head  t 
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NUBBLY  [nunb'lee],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  coal  chiefly.  Broken 
into  small  lumps,  and  yet  free  from  dust  or  "  slack." 

Let's  have  it  nice  aad  nubily,  we  dont  want  do  gurt  nugs,  not 
neet  all  dust  like, 

2.  Applied  to  gravel,  sand,  oi  similar  substances  to  denote  that 
part  of  it  is  in  lumps  lai^er  than  the  bulk. 

That  there  gravel  on't  do  eens  'tis,  must  all  be  screened,  'tis  so 
nubbly. 

The  zand  tfaerevrom  's  ter^le  nubbiy. 

NUBBY  [nuub-ee],  adj.  Lumpy.  Said  of  gniel,  paste,  paint, 
or  any  like  matter  which  ought  to  be  smooth,  but  which  ctmtains 
lumps. 

Can't  never  make  no  work  way  this  here  past^  'di  to  nubiy. 

NUG  [naugX  sb.  A  rough  mass  of  any  substance — usually 
qualified  by  grtat.  A  guit  nug  o!  bread  and  cheese.  A  gun  nug 
o'  timber.    i>M  Mubbly. 

NUG-HEAD  [nuug'-aid],  tb.  A  blockhead.  A  gnrt  mig-Jitad. 
Ya  gurt  nug-htaded  son  of  a  bitch  I    (Very  com.  epithet) 

NUMBERS.  Both  cardinal  and  ordinal  preserve  the  old  usage, 
almost  invariably.     See  IV.  S.  Gram,  p.  a6. 

I  be  into  my  veur  and  ttim/y — L  c  in  my  leven^-fourtfa  year. 

This  here's  the  tebm  and  twentiilh  old  milk  pan  that  I've  a 
vound  a-droned  up  in  this  here  hedge;  'tis  shameful ! 

How  old  are  you  ?  Plaiz,  zir,  1  be  into  my  ten — i.  e.  tenth  year. 
Mar.  30,  1887.     (Always  so.)     Comf.  Mod.  Gennan. 


NUMSKULL  [nuumsknul],  tb.    A  clodhopper,  booby,  thick- 
head.   (Very  comm(»L) 

NUNCH  [nuun'sh]  \ ,  sb.     Food  taken  between  reguUr 

NUNCHIN  [nuun-sheen}  |    meals,  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Come  on,  soce  I  let's  have  our  bit  o'  nuncA. 

Noming,  beane,  drinking;,  or  reout  ad  twitam,  three  in  the  afiemoon,  called 
b)r  the  SuMU  iwn-iiuele,  in  je  Noiui  puts  a  lumckioH,  an  aficmooii's  mmeiiem. 
Bt-  JCmndt,  Latud.  MS.  1033, 
StciiUi  an  aKcr-BOOoes  mtmcliien,  or  collatioa. 
GousUr  :  a  hmkAkh,  drinkini^  aundeisnieu. — Celgraai. 

HIicoiueTT«arcatei,irbeiibehathwefl  dined;  hii aftemooncs fumiimx, and 
when  he  goelh  to  b«dde  hia  pcswt  unaldog-hote, 

Maa  in  thi  Mtene,  1609  (quoted  by  Nam). 

See  NuNCuiON,  Skeats  Etymological  Diet. 
Our  dialectal  nmuh  seems  an  adaptation  from  luneh,  just  as  the 
literary  luncheon  is  a  confusion  of  the  older  word  nuncAev*. 
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NUNCLE  [nuung-kl],  sd.     t.  Uncle. 
How  be  you,  Numle  Jim? 

This  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  rdationship    but  only 
seniority  and  familiarity.     Comp.  Auht. 
3.  V.  t.    To  cheat. 

NURSE-CHILD  [nuus'-cheenil],  sb.  A  child  generally  base) 
taken  in  to  nurse,  at  a  farmed-out  baby. 

NURSE-TENDER  [DUttS'-taiTidur],  id.    Monthly  or  sick  nutse. 

NURSE-TENDING  [nuus--tai-ndeen],  sb.  part.  Nursing. 
To  nurst  or  nursing  are  not  used  alone  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

How  is  it  you  are  not  at  school  ?  Plaise,  sir,  I  be  a-fo'ced  to 
bide  'ome  to  mind  the  baby,  'cause  mother  goes  out  nuss-tatdin' , 

At  the  School  Board  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  speaking 
in  mitigation  of  a  woman's  delinquencies,  said, "  She's  obliged  to  go 
out  nurse-Undiri." — Dec.  31,  1885.    (Very  com.) 

NUSS  [nuua],  sb.  and  V.  Nuise;  to  suckle.  (Always  so  pron.) 
Ifuss  Lock  d'auvis  tend  my  wive,  but  [dhee'uz]  this  time  her  an't 
a-odds'd  it  rezackly — her  idn  able  to  nuss  the  cheeL 

NUSSIN  [nuus-een],  ib.    Nursing;  suckling. 

NUSTHMA  [nds-mu],  sb.     Asthma. 

Mrs.  Hooluas  is  a  ter'ble  » troubled  wi  the  nus'ma. 


a.  The  head. 

War  I  mind  thy  nut/ 

NUTMEGS  [ni{t-maeg£],  sb.    Testes.     (Common.) 

NUZZLE  [nuuz-1]     \,v.t,  v.  i.    Said  of  pigs :  to  root  with  the 
NUZZLY  [nuuz-lee]  J      snout 

They  pigs  must  be  fresh  a  Hng'd,  they  be  nuszUn  the  field 
all  over.    I  never  didn  zee  no  sich  pigs  as  they  be  vor  to  notify. 


O*  [u],  firefi.     i.Of.     (y  becomes  short  u  when  foUowed  by 
a  consonant  or  a  long  vowel,  not  alone.    See  Or  {b). 

A  ter'ble  sight  ^  stones.    I  be  that  there  maze-headed  I  can't 
hink  0*  nothm'.     He  don't  think  nort  0'  eatin  [u  ai-teen]  a  leg 
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tf  mutton  vol's  dinner.  Her  zaid  how  h«t  'adn  a-zeed  much 
[u  ee']  o'  he,  an'  her  didn  want  to,  nother. 

In  the  latter  case  the  he  is  emphatic,  and  the  contraction 
ratbcT  exceptional 

J.  Of  becomes  long  o  [cfl]  when  followed  by  a  short  vowel, 
provided  that  vowel  is  the  initial  of  a  syllable.     Su  Of  (a). 

Now  thee's  a-at  oaf  th'  aid  oa'  un.  I  wadn  a  larfin'  oar  'er. 
There  was  a  purdy  lot  ea-  ee,  wadn  eiP 

3.  Of  becomes  \pa^  medial  length,  when  standing  alone  at  the 
end  of  a  clause.     St4  Of. 

They  never  don't  know  hot  Kef's  a-doin'  <^.    Tidn  nort  to  laif  d. 

Amuig  sqailk  wis  broght  a  writte, 

O  «eth  ^  name  wu  laid  on  il ; 

O  suilk  astern  ^  writt  il  spak,— Cuner  Mimdi,  Vuil  if  Magi  (Monis),  I.  36. 

4.  \}i\,prep.     On.     Same  as  IV.  A.  i.  c. 

I'll  swear  he  never  wadn  d  thick  zide  o'  the  river. 


One  )ie  hngest  bolde  '  &  hard  for  too  wjDDe, 

(,  Alilaundtr,  L  357. 


Tbat  was  in  Greece  e  t«  zronnde  '  erai|>ed  too  stood. 
WUIiamsfPi' 


Ne  with  na  chai^^  maie  occapide. — HampoU,  Prklte  tfCvHi.  1.  6400^ 

OAK  AND  THE  RIND  [oak-n  dhu  rayn3,/Ar. 

"To  go  'twixt  th'  oak  and  the  rind"  expresses  the  making  of 

very  fine  distinctions — hair  splitting;  hence  the  phr.  has  come  to 

mean  the  quibbling  by  which  a  trimmer  agrees  with  both  sides, 

"  runs  with  the  hare  and  hunts  with  the  hounds." 

OAK-APPLE-DAY  [oak-aapl-dai].  The  29th  of  May--<aJled 
also,  but  not  often,  "  Oaken-bough-day."  It  is  the  common  belief 
that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  King  Charles  hid 
in  the  oak.  Even  fairly-educated  people  hold  this  belief,  in  spite 
of  history  and  of  the  better  known  Restoration  Service  in  the  old 
Common  Prayer-books.  Pulman  in  his  Rustic  Sketches  gives  it  as 
"the  anniversary  of  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  in  the  oak."(!) 
Tradition  holds  that  the  king  came  into  these  parts  when  hiding 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  at  Dunster  Castle  there 
was  (up  to  a  recent  date)  a  secret  cupboard  in  a  wall,  which  was 
shown  as  the  place  where  the  king  was  hidden.  On  the  39th 
May  it  is  still  the  custom  for  alt  the  public-houses,  and  many 
private  ones,  to  fasten  a  green  bough  of  oak  at  the  side  of  the 
outer  door.  When  they  can  be  got,  oak-apples  are  stuck  on  this 
bough,  often  covered  with  gold-leaf.  There  seems  little  sign  of 
the  custom  dying  out.     Farm  boys  also  stick  sprays  of  oak  with 
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oak-apples  if  procurable  in  Iheir  hats,  while  the  horses  always  have 
to  be  "trimmed"  with  oak  on  King  Charles's  day. 

OAK-FERN  toalt-vee'urn].  The  large  common  bracken. 
(IHeris  aguiiina.)  The  reason  of  the  name  is  that  if  the  stalk  is 
cut  across  near  the  root  there  are  dark  markings  on  the  section 
which  strongly  resemble  a  veiy  symmetrical  oak  tree. 

OAKS  [oa-ks,  empk.  hoa-ks],  sb.    The  suit  of  clubs  in  cards. 

The  parish  clerk  at  ...  ,  whom  I  knew  well,  after  (presumably) 
having  been  playing  cards  late  on  Saturday  night,  dozed  during  the 
service  next  day,  and  forgetting  where  he  was,  instead  of  "Amen," 
cried  out,  "  Oaks  be  trumps,  Mr.  Hosegood."     An  old  distich  is, — 


OAK-WEB  [oa-kub,  oakup],  sb.  Cockchafer.  The  only 
common  name.  The  spelling  oak-web  is  adopted  from  other 
glossarists;  there  is  no  w  sound  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation, 
neither  is  there  in  wood  [^o'd],  but  wft  is  always  wuob  distinctly. 

They  rooks  be  doin'  purty  well  wi'  they  there  oak'ebi — I  zim  I 
never  didn  zee  'cm  so  plenty  avore. 

OAT-GRASS  [wiifgraas],  sb.     Avena  pratemis. 

OATHS,  IMPRECATIONS,  and  EXCLAMATIONS.  These 
are  so  numerous,  and  subject  to  such  variation  from  personal 
equation,  that  only  a  typical  list  can  be  attempted. 

'Ad !  Odds  Bobs !  I'm  blamed  if—  Be  blamed  if—  I'm 
blessed  if —  I'm  blowed —  I'm  burned —  I'm  b  . . .  d —  I'm 
cuss'd —  I'm  dal'd —  I'm  damn'd —  I'm  dang'd —  I'm  darn'd — 
I'm  daz'd —  I'm  hang'd —  I'm  jigger'd —  'Drat — t,  rf.  God  rot. 
'Drabbet.  Rabbet.  Rat.  My  body  and  soul  I  My  eyes !  My 
eyes  and  limbs !  My  heart  alive  1  My  liver  and  lights  !  My 
stars  I  My  stars  and  garters  1  My  wigs  1  My  wigs  and  veathers ! 
My  word  1  My  word  and  honour !  By  Gad !  By  George  I  By 
Golly  I  By  Gom  1  By  Gor  1  By  Goramaity !  By  Goramassy  I 
By  Gosh  !     By  Gum  1     By  Gummers  1     By  Jingo  t     By  Jobs  I 

Nearly  all  the  imprecatory  verbs  are,  at  times,  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  exclamations,  such  as — 

'Ad  bless  my  body  and  soul  1  Bum  my  heart  alive  !  Hang  my 
stars  and  garters  I    Bless  my  stars  1     Dam  my  liver  and  lights  I 

"  Drown  wigs,  bum  veathers,  hang  stockings  and  shoes  1 "  is  a  very 
common  though  slightly  cumbrous  exclamation. 

'*  Bum  my  wigs  and  veathers  I "  is  about  the  most  frequent  of  all. 

"  By  Jobs  "  is  a  very  common  oath,  and  is  evidently  the  bucolic 
corruption  of  "  By  Jove,"  no  doubt  arising  from  a  little  knowledge 
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of  Scripture,  and  confusion  of  sound.  Why  it  is  always  Jobt  in 
the  pluT.  is  more  obscure. 

Lor !  Uwk  I  lawk-a-massy  1  massy  soce  !  massy  'pon  us  1  strike 
me !  s'elp  me  !  are,  of  course,  mere  conjunctives,  and  with  some 
individuals  "  Hell !  bloody  hell  1 "  serve  to  eke  out  most  sentences. 

"  Blooming  "  has  of  late  become  a  favourite  adjective. 

After  anyprofane  exclamation  or  oath,  especially  if  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior,  it  is  very  common  to  add,  by  way  of  half 
apology,  "That  ever  I  should  zay  zo,"  or  "Anybody  can't  'dp 
drowin'  out,"  "  'Twould  make  a  saint  swear,  that  'twould,"  "  You'd 
let  out  too,  nif  you  was  me." 

OBLIGATED  [aub-ligaenitud],  part.  adj.  Not  used  in  any 
other  tense.  Compelled;  obliged.  Rather  a  "fine"  word,  used 
chiefly  in  narrating  to  a  superior — usually  in  a  deprecating  or 
apologetic  sense. 

I  could'n  come  no  vaster,  'cause  I  was  obU^ttd  vor  to  bide  gin 
the  gun  was  a-do'd ;  I  know'd  twad'n  no  good  vor  to  come  home 
wi'oufn. 

OBLIGE  [ublee-j].     Always  so  pronounced. 
Will  you  plase  HobUege  missus  way  a  vew  flowers  ? 

OCEANS  [oa'ushunz],  sb.     i.  Very  large  quantity. 

There's  oaam  o'  worts  'pon  the  hil^  nif  you  mind  to  pick  'em. 

2.  Amply  sufficient. 

Nit  another  drap,  thank  ee,  I've  a-'ad  oceans. 

OD  [aud],  lb.    The  stone  of  the  cherry. 

Tommy,  be  sure  you  don't  zwallei  tb'  ods. 

Boys  play  a  kind  of  pitch-and-toss  game  with  cherry-stones, 
which  they  call  "  playing  cherry  ods,"  and  they  always  speak  of 
the  several  stones  as  ods. 

ODDS [aud'z],  jA    i.  Concern;  difference;  matter;  consequence. 

What's  th'  odds  so  long's  you  be  'appy ! 

You  mind  your  own  business,  tid'n  no  odds  to  you — i.e.  it  is  no 
concern  of  yours. 

a.  sb.    A  strange,  remarlcable  thing. 

'Tis  odds  to  me  however  they  bullicks  could  a-went  in  thidc 
way,  and  nobody  zeed  'em.  'Tis  odds  eens  our  Jan  can't  do  it  so 
well's  he. 

3.  sb.    In  phr.  "  by  odds."  A  considerable  but  indefinite  quantity. 
I  baint  gwain  vor  to  be  a  put  off  way  thick  there.    Where's  thick 

I  bought  ?  he's  belter'n  tother  by  odds. 
We  shall  want  a  sight  o'  stuff,  you  'ant  a-zen'  enough  bj  odds. 

4.  sb.     More  in  quantity  or  number. 
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How  much  stuff  have  ee  got— dree  or  vower  load?  No,  tid'ti 
'boo  one  or  a  lecdle  odds. — May  a,  1887.     (Very  com.) 

5.  In  the  phr.  "  little  odds  of"  =  just  about. 

How  many  was  er  there?  Well,  I  couut  was  little  odds  o' 
vower  score. 

ODDS  [aud"z],  V.  t.    To  contrive  j  to  manage. 

I  tried  all  I  know'd  bow,  vor  to  make  it  out  way  the  reed  I'd 
a-got,  but  I  could'n  odds  it  nohow. 

You  can  odds  it  very  well  nii*  you  be  a  mind  to. 

ODDS  BOBS  I  [aud-z  baubz!]  Interj.  of  pleasure.  (Very 
common.)    Often  it  is  "  Odds  bobs,  here's  fun  ! " 

ODMENTS  [audmuots],  sb.     Odds  and  ends. 

Purty  good  sale  up  to  Yercombe  (Highercombe),  was  it  ?  Ees ; 
zold  ivrylhing — wadn  nort  but  a  vew  odments  a-Ieft 

ODZOUNDS I  [au'dzaew'DZ  Q  Common  quasi-oath  =  "  By 
God's  wounds  I " 

OF  [uv,  uuv,  auv],  prep.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
peculiar,  and  according  to  nearly  invariable  rules. 

It  retains  its  final  v  sound  only — 

(ii)  When  followed  by  a  short  vowel  standing  alone,  such  as 
the  indef.  adj.  a,  even  though  in  rapid  speech  it  may  sound  like 
the  initial  of  a  syllable.    See  O  2. 

[Beet  uv-a  skad'  u  kaewnt,]  bit  of  a  scad,  I  count — 1.  e.  we  are 
going  to  have  a  shower,  I  think. 

(b)  When  followed  by  a  long  vowel  standing  alone. 

[Uurded-n  waunt  noa'urt  uv  ee',]  she  wanted  nothing  from  him. 
&e  O  I,  Off. 

<y  follows  certain  verbs  redundantly — e.  g.  help,  touch,  in  all 
cases,  and  most  other  verbs  when  used  frequentatively  or  in  the 
gerundive. 

Twadn  her  faut,  her  could'n  help  p*  it  I  never  didn  fich  o'  un. 
What  do  er  keep  on  hattin'  0'  me  vor?  He  wadn  hattin'  d  ee,  he 
was  on'y  pushin'  d  ee.  I  could  spit  the  ground  in  most  the  sajne 
time's  I  be  hovin'  d  it  I  tell  ee  I  yur'd'n  tellin'  d  un  all  about  it. 
Thee  art  long  enough  doin'  ofs.  bit  of  a  job  like  that,  while  anybody 
else  wid  do  it  dree  times  over. 

Cy  in  some  cases  follows  "  to  have." 
I  bin  thinkin*  'bout  'avin*  d  un  altered. — Nov.  i,  1884. 
Q^  follows  (^ut  in  speaking  of  number  or  quantity.    See  I.  A.  4. 
I  picked  up  about  ofs,  ba^et  full.     I  s'p^  there  was  about  of 
a  score  o'ro. 

OF  [uv,  auv  empk.1,  prep.     i.  On.     (Very  com.) 
I  b^nt  saafe  what  day  'twas,  but  I  do  think  'twas  of  9.  Thursday 
[auv  u  dhuuz'dee],  'cause  1  zim  tho  I'd  a-bin  to  market. 
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3.  From.     For  illust.  see  Of  {6). 
OFF  [auf],  adv.  and  adj.     i.     Right.     S«  Near-side. 
"  To  keep  off"  in  driving  is  to  keep  to  the  right. 
The  right  side  of  a  horse,  a  carriage,  or  road  is  the  '^off  side," 

2.  conj.  Though,  if — used  with  as — i.  e.  as  though,  as  if.  The 
as  (q.  V.)  is  always  contracted  to  a  mere  s  or  t  zound. 

Tidn  same's  u^  anybody  was  a-used  to  the  work. 
He  don't  look's  off  he  bin  cleaned  out's  years.    Said  of  a  cistern. 
Nov.  9,  1883.    Sa  Thoff. 

Avffvai  that  I've  got  a  drashin. 
Ad  bin  relch'd  way  minny  sticks, 
An,  vur  i  clayn  ipum  splashing, 
Zeal  t*  bayd  luo  aiter  in. — Naihan  ffoff.  Series  II.  p.  4. 

3.  Var.  pronun.  of  ought ;  always  followed  by  to.    (Very  com.) 
You  i^to  a  told  me  o'  it     See  Ought. 

When  construed  as  above  in  the  present,  off  is  the  regular  form, 
ought  the  exception. 

OFF  OF  [oaf  oa], prep.  From.  Anything  bought  is  said  to 
be  bought  o^o/"  so-and-so. 

Where's  meet  wi'  thick  pig?  I  bought'n  in  to  market  off  0'  th' 
old  Jan  Bale. 

I  always  buys  my  cabbage  zeed  offo'  Mr.  Gregory,  in  to  shop. 

OFF  AND  ON  [oa'f-m-au'n], aft".    Nowandthen;  occasionally. 
I  'ant  no  reg'Iar  work  like,  but  I  goes  to  Farmer  Tristram's 
\oaf-m-au'ri\  off  and  on  like." 

OFFER  [aufiir],  sb.     i.  An  attempt,  essay. 

In  practising  any  athletics,  or  aiming  at  a  mark,  or  on  any  such 
occasion,  it  is  very  common  to  hear,  "  That  was  a  good  offer,  then ! " 

Thsy  sheep  be  gwain  to  break  out,  they've  a-made  two  or  dree 
offers  a'ready. 

2.  V.  i.    To  attempt;  to  try. 

Be  sure  nobody  widn  never  offer  vor  to  steal  your  flowers. 

He  d'  offer  very  well,  but  he  can't  nezackly  come  it 

-  OFFER  [auf'ur],  sb.  Hunting.  A  small  knob  on  the  top  of  a 
stag's  horn,  not  yet  grown  long  enough  to  be  called  d.point  (q.  v.). 
The  offer  is  the  rudiment,  not  ^ways  found,  which  in  tlie  succeeding 
year  develops  into  the  perfect  point 


OFF-HAND    [oaf-an-],    adv.      Immediately — /'   e,    without 
deliberation,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

I  mid  do  it,  arter  a  bit ;  but  I  'on't  do  it  not  now,  off-hand. 
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OFF-HANDED  [oaf-andud],  aij.     Stiff;  haughty;  brusque. 

Well,  he's  a  nicish  sort  of  a  gen'lman  like,  way  his  volks  ;  there 
idn  no  more  pride  'bout'n  'an  is  way  me,  but  I've  a-zeed-n  ter'ble 
off-handed  like  way  zome  what  don't  kaow  their  place. 

OFF  HIS  HEAD  [oaf  liz  aid],  adj.     Mad. 
Poor  blid,  whatever  can  her  do  ?  they  do  z&y  he's  riglur  off  his 
head, 

OFFICE  [au'fees],  j#.  i.  The  projection  or  drip  of  the  slates  or 
other  covering  of  a  roof  beyond  the  woodwork — the  eaves. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  a  projecting  roof,  in  which  the  wood 
framework fonns  the  projection  or  eave  (q.  v.),  and  which  must  have 
an  \au-fees\  projecting  from  it,  sufficient  to  carry  the  rain-water  into 
the  shuting  or  dear  of  the  wood-work. 

2.  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof.  O^ee  tiUs  or  slates  are  the  first 
row  on  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  a  roof. 

OFFICE  DROPPING  [au-fees  draapeen],  sb.  Eaves-dropping; 
that  is,  the  legal  or  customary  right  to  so  much  space  beyond  a  wall, 
where  the  adjoining  properly  belongs  to  another  person  than  the 
owner  of  the  roof,  as  will  permit  the  rain  dropping  from  the  eaves 
of  a  roof. 

■  OFFICES  [au-feesez],  J*.//,     Out -buildings ;  servants' quarters 
of  a  house. 

'Tis  a  middlin  'ouse  like;  there's  a  good  garden,  and  most 
capical  offices. 

And  of  all  Ihyrges  let  the  butlerye,  the  celler,  the  kytchyn,  the  iarder  house, 
with  all  olher  houses  of  offytes  be  keptc  cleene. 

Andrea/  Bordt.     RegymaU,  quoted  by  Funii»all,  Babfts  Bete,  p.  114. 

OFFISH  [oa'feesh],  adj.  Constrained  in  manner;  a  little 
haughtiness  rather  than  mere  shyness  is  implied. 

Kef's  very  well  like  to  the  poor  vokes,  but  I  zim  her's  a  little  bit 
offish  like. 

OFF-SCUM  [au-f-skuum],  sb.  Rabble;  off-scouring:  applied 
only  to  persons. 

The  roughest  lot  ever  I  zeed,  the  very  off-scum  o'  the  country,  I 
should  think. 

OFF  THE  HOOKS  [oaf  dh-fcoks],  cantphr.     Dead. 
Look'd  shockin  bad,  did'n  er ;  I  count's  gwain  off  the  hooks 
'vore  long,  poor  fuller.    (Recently  imported.) 

OH  FOR  [oa-  vaur],  v.  i.    To  long  for;  to  desire  eagerly. 

Pregnant  women  are  said  to  oh  for  things.     See  Fancy. 

They  auvis  zaid  how  his  mother  oh'd  vor  strowbenies,  late  in  the 

fall. 
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OILS  [auyuli],  sb.  pi.  Any  lotion  or  liniment  used  for  cattle. 
"  Devonshire  Oils "  is  a  very  veil-known  specific,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  oil  of  any  kind  enters  into  its  composition.     Set  Clbamino. 

A  dairyman's  opinion  upon  a  swelling  on  a  cow's  chest  was,  "  I 
don't  think  t'll  come  to  much;  nif  I  was  you,  sir,  I  should  rub  in 
some  oiis."  "What  kind?— 'Devonshire  Oils'?"  "No,  sit,  they 
baint  strong  enough,  must  be  something  sharp  vor  to  make  the 
water  dry  up."     He  meant  a  strong  absorbent. — Aug,  31,  1886, 

There  wadn  no  bones  a-brokt,  thank  Cod,  but  'twas  a  near 
chance.  The  doctor 've  a-gid  me  some  oihyorto  rub  in, 'cause 
where  I  vall'd's  a-zwelled  up  so  big's  your  vice  (fist). 


OK.KURD  [auk-urd],   luij.     Awkward   (w   never    sounded) ; 
inconvenient. 
Ter'bie  okkurd  vor  to  be  so  short  o'  water. 

OLD  [oal],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Applied  to  smell — musty,  rotten  ; 
hence  rank,  foetid. 

Ter'bie  old  sort  of  a  stink,  I  zim ;  hotever  have  ee  bin  about, 
soce? 

Thick  there  cask  zmellth  old  like,  he  must  be  a-cloaaed  out  avore 
any  cider's  a-put  in  un, 

2.  adj.    Cunning;  clever;  sharpwitted. 

I  count  th'  old  man  was  t'  old  vor  you,  wad'n  cr  ?  he's  a  proper 
old  hand. 

Applied  in  many  combinations  to  the  devil,  as  Old  Nick,  Old 
Scratch,  Old  Hany,  The  commonest  is,  th'  old  fellow  [dh-oa'l 
fuuliir]. 

In  speaking  of  animals  or  persons  by  name  when  putting  old  or 
young  before  their  name,  it  is  nearly  invariable  to  say  the  old  or  ihe 
young,  and  not,  as  in  received  Eng.,  "  Old  Mr.  Jenkins  told  me," 
In  the  dialect  we  always  say  \^Dh-oa-l  mils'tur  Jing'keens]. 

S_Dhu yuung Mils  Biirjez  kaum  un  aak^s  mee  vur  tu  diie*  ut  vauT 
ur,]  the  young  Miss  Bridges  came  and  asked  me  to  do  it  for  her. 

H'li  tka  yvuHgGioTgt  Hos^ood  liad  a  had  tha. — Ex.  SealJ,  1.  380. 
EDlerfJfoJ^JulUnMorema)].— /».  p.  58. 
Thaymitg2*ixnd.ei  Vursdon. — li.  L  191. 
Tha  eld  Hugh  Hosegood  .  ..  the  eld  Hugh.— /t.  pp.  133-4. 

OLD-ANCIENT  [oal  an -shunt],  aij.  Antiquated,  old-fashioned ; 
quaint,  when  applied  to  persons  as  an  epithet. 

'Tis  a  riglar  old-dndent  sort  of  a  'ouze,  same's  'tis  over  to  Cothay. 
Her's  a  proper  old-ancient,  her  is. 
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Also  a  familiar  epithet  in  addressing  another. 
Well,  my  eid-annent,  how  b'ee,  and  how's  all  home? 


OLD-GROUND  [oal-graewn],  sb.  Virgin  soil,  or  land  which 
has  not  been  disturbed,  in  opposition  to  madt-ground  (q.  v.). 

OLD-MEN'S-BEARD  [oal-mai-nz-bee-urd],  sb.  Joint-weed 
Equisefum.   The  usual  name.   I  have  never  heard  Clematis  so  called. 

OLDNESS  [oa-ldneea],  sb.    Age ;  old  age  implied. 
Bobby  (an  old  horse)  don't  show  his  oldneu,  do  'er?    I  don't  «e 
much  difFerace  for  ten  year  agone. — Oct.  8,  i88g. 
Oidnttsi — uiellesst;  ajitusst.— Palsgrave. 

OLD-WOMAN  [oa-I-duum-un].  i.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a-come  to 
look  a  proper  old  'umman,  and  her  idn  s'old's  I  be  by  lebm  year. 

2.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  for  a  wife. 

There  wad'n  nobody  home  but  me  and  th'  old  'umman. 

O'M  [oa'm].     Contraction  oi  of  them.     (Very  com.) 
Abundant  examples  scattered  throughout  these  pages. 

ON  [au-n],  adj.     i.  Tipsy. 

Well,  I  should'n  like  to  zay  how  he  was  drunk,  but  you  zee  he'd 
a-bin  to  market,  and  he  was  a  little  bit  on  like. 

a.  aav.    In  a  scolding  manner  or  humour.     See  Keep  on. 
Missus  is  on  again.     Now  her's  on  'bout  the  clothes. 

3.  adv.  following  the  verb. 

As  [a)  Come  on  I  either  the  defiant  challenge  daring  another  to 
fight,  or  the  mere  rallying  friendly  exhortation  of  one  friend  to 
another,  as  in  Come  on,  soce  I  (i)  To  come  on ;  to  thrive ;  to  grow. 
Weil,  they  little  pigs  be  a.-com'(l  on  sure  'nough.  (c)  To  ripen  or 
become  fit.  How  your  boy  do  grow  I  why  he'll  zoon  come  on  vor 
to  help  ee  in  killing  and  that,  {d)  To  go  on;  to  scold  ;  to  rate  ;  to 
nag.  A  purty  old  tear,  her  is,  you  on'y  gee  'er  a  word  and  'er'll  go 
on  all  day  long,  [e)  To  keep  on;  to  persist;  to  continue.  Tidn 
no  use  to  gee  out,  anybody  must  kerp  on  keepin  on  nif  they  do  want 
to  do  ort  a  wo'th  ort.  (/)  To  scold  or  rant  persistently.  Don't  keep 
on  zo  1  drat  th'  ummun,  thee  art  'nough  to  make  any  man  urn  away 
and  lef  thee  to  starve,  (^ )  To  hold  on ;  to  stop ;  to  cease  working 
or  speaking;  to  pause,  Hoid  on!  don't  over-ride  the  hounds  I 
Hold  on  I  let's  hark  if  can  hear  em  comin.  Hold  on  a  bit,  let's  zee 
where  he'll  do,  to  that.  (A)  To  take  on;  to  grieve;  to  mourn. 
Her  tookt  on,  poor  blid,  ter'ble  hon  he  died,  'er  ded ;  but  there,  'er 
bin  better  off  ever  since. 
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4.  prefix.  The  lit.  in  and  un  mostly  take  this  form,  Ondeceni, 
onligkt,  ontidy,  oniucky,  onless,  gnmerciful,  oncommon,  onpostiblt. 

The  great  number  of  on-  words  in  the  Promp.  Parv.  show  that 
we  preserve  the  M.E,  form — e,  g.  onlawfulh,  onmmabk,  onnumer- 
aile,  OKpatyent,  onsufferabyl,  &c. 

5.  On  with  [aun  wai],  adv.  phr.    Implying  action. 

Well  then,  what  b'ee  always  on  way  me  vor? — i.  e.  nagging  or 
scoldii^.  There  you  be  again,  always  on  mP  your  items.  1  wad'n 
pn  wi"  you,  'vore  you  was  on  wP  me — i,  e.  playing  pranks,  ending  in 
a  quarrel. 

ONCE!  [wau'ns]!  inUrf.  1.  Ofno particular meaning,but tacked 
on  to  a  sentence;  It  does  not  convey  exactly  "  once  for  all,"  but 
only  "I  SQy"  or  "  I  tell  you."     (Very  com.) 

"Well,  thick's  vuU  grow,  once!"  s.  man  said  of  a  very  large  rabbit. 

■2.  Often  used  at  the  end  of  an  assertion  as  a  kind  of  assererative, 
like  "once  for  all ! "  "  there  now  I  " 

I  took  good  care  to  let'n  know  my  mind  about  it,  oneel  Nif  I 
did'n  zee  thee  myzul,  I  knows  you  was  there,  once/  Anyhow  I 
told-n  what  I  thort  about  it,  oncel  Nif  I  don't  I'm  d— d,  and 
that's  the  way  to  zay  it,  oncef 

There  is  a  flavour  of  defiance  in  the  above  utterances,  but  such 
is  not  always  the  force  of  the  word.     See  Ex.  Overlie. 

ONCHUCK.  [aun-chuuk-],  !<. /.     To  unstop;  to  free;  to  give 
vent ;  to  unchoke.     See  Pond. 
Joe,  the  gutter's  a-stapped  again;  mus'  go  down  an'  onchuck'n. 

ONCONVENIENT[aun-kunvai-niunt],a<^'.  Inconvenient.  Not 
so  common  as  ill-convenient. 

ONDACENT  [aundaisunt].    Indecent.     (Always.) 
There's  he  an'  her  and  all  they  vower  gurt  maaidens,  and  zome- 
times  a  lodger  too,  an'  on'y  two  chiraraers.    I  will  zay  it,  'tis  down- 
right ondaant, 

ONE-ARM'D  LANDLORD  [wau-n-aar-md  lan-lau-rd],  jA  Cant 
name  for  a  pump.     Like  "Cow  with  the  iron  tail."     (Very  com.) 

Well,  Jimsy,  bin  drowin  up  your  vinger  again,  aan'  ee  ?  Nif  I  was 
thee,  I'd  keep  away  vrom  Ih'  old  Phil,  and  make  in  wi'  the  one-arnttd 
landlord,  s'now. 

"Old  Phil"  kept  a  well-known  public-house,  and  was  known  far 
and  near  for  his  two  club  feet  and  his  joviality,  so  that  keeping 
away  from  Old  Phil  was  equivalent  to  avoiding  the  public-house 
generally. 

ONE  BIT  [waun  bee't],  adv.    At  all     (Very  com.) 

[Doa'n  druw'ee  wdu'n  bee-t^  it{i.  e.  the  atmosphere)  does  not  dry 
at  alL     [Twaud'-n  neet  wawn  beet  u  gfeod,]  it  was  no  good  at  all. 
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[Uur  waudii  neet  wawn  bert  luyk  ur  mau'dhor,]  she  was  not  at 
all  like  her  mother. 

ONE  HEAT  [wau-n  yaet],  sb.  A  thing  made  at  one  keat  is  a 
cant  way  of  saying  that  it  was  stolen.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
forging  of  a  horse-shoe  or  other  iron-work,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  done  by  only  once  heating  the  iron  ;  hence  an  article 
made  at  one  heat  must  have  been  stolen  ready  made. 

Where's  meet  wi'  thick  there  bisgy?  Au  1  I  made  thick.  Ees  I 
count  I  to  oneyeat!     See  To  Makk 

ONE  O'CLOCK  [wau-n-u-klauk].  A  favourite  amile,  to  denote 
punctuality  or  dispatch. 

So  zoon's  ever  he  zeed  me,  nif  he  wad'n  off  like  one  o'clock.  The 
idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  alacrity  with  which  work  or  tools 
are  dropped  at  one  o'clock,  the  dinner  hour,  as  compared  with  their 
resumption. 

ONE  TIME  [wau'n  tuym,  wan"  tuym],  adv.  phr.  Once; 
formerly ;  long  ago. 

I  mind  there  used  to  be  a  public-house  there  one  time,  but  he  bin 
pulled  down  'is  gurt  many  years. 

We'd  a-got  siver  o'm  (several)  one  time,  but  they  be  all  a- 
condiddled. 

ONE-WAY-ZTTLL  [waun  wai  zooul],  sb.  A  plough  of  the 
ordinary  kind  which  only  turns  over  a  furrow  in  one  direction — 
generally  to  the  right. 

A  tu<Q-way-suU,  eens  can  plough  vore  and  back  in  the  same  vore, 
is  a  handy  thing  like,  but  can't  make  such  good  work  way  un's  can 
way  a  proper  good  one-way-zull. 

ONE  WHILE  [wau-n  wuyul],  adv.  A  long  but  indefinite  time. 
(Very  com.) 

I  'count  he  'on't  ax  vor  no  more  o'  thick  sort  vor  one  while, 
howsomdever  t 

I  let  her  know'd  how  we  did'n  wish  to  zee  her  here  again  for 
one  while. 

Tho  bule  ene  wile  hi  bi-thojte. 
And  after  than  this  word  up-brojte : 

Owl  and  the  NighHngale,  1.  199. 

ONE  WITH  TOTHER  [wau'n  wai  tuudh'ur],  adv.  phr.  On 
the  average  ;  also,  as  they  come — i.  e.  without  selection. 

Is  forty  buahelis  an  acre,  one  way  tother,  all  over  the  farm,  else 
idn  a  peck  \  there  now  I 

How  d'ye  zill  your  apples,  Missus?    Zix  a  penny  one  way  tother. 

ONKNQWIN  [aun'noa'een],  adj.    Unbeknown ;  unknown. 
At  Taunlon  Assizes,  Jan.  ai,  1886,  a  police  constable  in  giving 
evidence  said,  "  If  he  said  so,  'tis  onknowin  to  me." 
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All  I  can  zay  is,  that  Dif  'tis  eens  you  do  zay,  twas  enknowm 
to  me.     This  use  is  veiy  commoa  indeed. 


ONLIGHT  [aun-luyt],  v.  i.  To  alight  from  a  carriage  or  from 
horsebaclc.     (Always.) 

Good  mornin,  Mum.  Law !  how  'tis  rainin,  do  ee  plase  t'  onlight 
an  come  in  a  bit. 

ONLY  [aunlee],  adj.  Extraordinaiy :  used  most  commonly  in  a 
depreciatory  sense,  and  generally  in  the  superlative.     (Very  com.) 

He's  a  only  looltmg  fuller,  I  zim,  don't  you? 

Nif  that  idn  th'  onltesl  [aunlees]  bit  o'  work  ever  I  clap  my  eye 
over ;  they  that  do'd  it  ort  to  be  a  transported  vur  rubbery. 

'Twas  th'  oniiest  [aun'lees]  instance  ever  I  yeard  tell  o'. 

ONPOSSIBLE  [au-npau-subl],  adj.    Impossible.     (Always.) 
'Tis  onpossibU  vor  to  get'n  ready  'vore  'marrow  momin. 


'ON'T  [oa-un(t].  Won't ;  will  not.  (Always  so.)  Used  in  the 
construction  of  all  persons,  except  and  pers,  sing.  See  W.  S. 
Gram.  p.  6i.  The  w  is  never  sounded;  the  final  /  occasionally 
before  a  vowel,  and  always  when  used  alone  emphatically,  as  "1 
Wi/" 

•ON'T  BE  A-ZAID  [oa-un  bee  u-zaed-], /Ar.  i.  Will  not  be 
advised. 

[Saar--n  jis  biid  rai't ;  aay  yuur'd  Mils'tur  Baun  tuul'n  aew  u-d 
bee  saa'f  tu  lau'st  ut,  but  dhae'ur,  u  oa'un  niiv'ur  ^  u-zaed;  un 
naew-v  u-gau't  tu  smuur't,]  it  seryes  him  just  but  right  j  I  heard  Mr. 
Bond  tell  him  that  he  would  certainly  lose  it  (the  case),  but  he 
would  not  take  advice,  and  now  he  has  to  smart 

3.  Will  not  be  refused,  or  take  no  for  an  answer;  will  not  be 
restrained  or  withstood. 

He's  that  voreheaded,  he  'otft  be  a-zaid  by  nobody,  he  will  have 
his  own  way. 

Ma 

ONTHAW  [aun-dhau],  v.  i.    To  thaw.     (Always.) 
We  was  fo'ced  to  light  a  vire,  vor  I'onthaw  the  plump,  vor  all 
t'ave  a-keept  on  thawin  like  all  night.    See  Thawy. 

'OOD  [te-d],  s6.     I.  Wood  {sHva). 

The  w  is  never  sounded  in  this  word,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
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Strictly  limited  in  its   use   as  above.     A  feU«d   tree   {Ugnum), 
whether  sawn  or  othenrise,  is  tim'er. 

Homer  'ood  is  a  veiy  bvourite  meet  of  the  stag>hounds  in  West 
SomerseL 

2.  Fa^ot  wood,  either  in  the  condition  of  tree  tops,  or  brush- 
wood of  the  kind  suitable  for  firing,  whether  bound  up  in  Kiggots 
or  not    See  Nicky,  Ramble. 


ditto,  6t.—HaHdbiU  cf  Ploughing  Match,  &v.     Culmstock,  October  5,  1883. 

'OOL  [^ol,  lil,  -1].    Will.     (Var.  pron.) 

The  w  is  only  sounded  when  extreme  emphasis  is  given,  provitig 
that  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  tu  belongs  to  the  word. 

[Aa'I  braik  yur  ai'd,  aay  iol;  yu  yuung  oa'zburd ;  dhaeiir  naew, 
un  dhaat  aay  wul-  /]  I'll  break  youi  head,  I  will,  you  young  rascal ; 
there  now,  and  that  I  will  I 


;  whait  idn  'boo  vower'n 
zix,  and  they  on't  gee  on'y  but  ninepence  vor  W/. — Nov.  1885. 

'OOLLY  [feo-Iee],  a^:     Woolly.    (Always.) 

OON  [oo'n],  num.  adj.  One.  Pronun.  most  usual  in  Dorset 
and  E.  Somerset,  but  also  heard  commonly  in  the  vale  of  West 
Som.  about  Bishop's  Lydeard.  In  the  Hill  district  it  is  always 
[tvan',]  and  in  the  remainder,  except  as  above,  it  is  [wa»'fl].  By 
sounding  «?■«  with  a  fracture,  oo'un,  it  is  pretty  clear  how  we  get 
our  modem  one  [wuun]. 

[Aa'y  aant  u-zeed  naar  «?'«,]  I  have  not  seen  one — lit  never 
a  one.    {Taunton  and  neighbourhood.) 

In  all«  this  world  thanne  pore  noon 
We  shulde  rynde,  I  irowe  not  om. 
Chauetr,  XemauHt  0/ the  Rase  (a<:\i,  1856),  Vol.  irii.  p.  196. 


^  iij  kaygbtes,  of  whom  am  w 

tber  were  two  Itnyghtis,  oon  mts  old,  and  (at  o^Ji  was  yong.— /W.  p.  60. 

Solinus  seit  >at  men  of  ^is  loud  bee>  stmunge  of  nacioun,  hoasles,  and  grete 

fi)teres,  and  acoiinte|i  ri}t  and  wrong  al  for  ton and  h&we^  breche  and 

bosen  al  ton  of  wolle,  .  .  ,  ]>ey  iijte)'  wifi  oen  bond, 

Treviia,  Dt  Hibtmia,  XXXII.  Vol,  i.  p.  353. 

OOSE  [iie'z],  sb.  Noose ;  running  slip-knot  Applied  generally 
to  a  rope  or  heavy  cordage ;  the  same  if  made  of  string  or  wbe 
is  called  angle-iow  [ang'1-boa]  (f.  v.). 
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Nif  you  be  a  mind  vor  to  tie  thick  load  eens  he  shan't  muv,  yon 
inus'  make  a  oose.  Get  out  o'  the  way  I  daro'd  if  thee  art'n  s'han'- 
lum  way  a  rope  's  a  cow  han'lin  a  musket 

OP  [aup],  adv.    Up,     Most  usual  pronun.     Sa  Up. 


OPE  [oa-p],  adv.  aud  v.  t.    i.  Open;  to  open.    (Always.) 
What,  idn  the  gate  ofei    Um,  Jim,  and  ope  'm ;  take  and  post 
iff.  V.)  un  ope,  [pau's-n  oap]  eens  he  shan't  vail  vast. 

O  death  thou  To,  why  didsl  thoa  so 
Ungentlj'  treat  that  I  e  well  grmt. 
Which  s/Vr  his  doore  to  rich  and  pooie, 
So  bounteously  ?^7iu.tcr,  113,  st.  22. 
Mad.    Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ofe 

The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building.— jI/flc*«A,  II.  iii. 

2.  sb.    An  opening ;  a  gap ;  a  rent 

There  was  a  guit  ope  in  the  zide  o'  the  carriage  eens  could  shut 
youx  head  in. 

3.  adj.  ^nA  adv.     Tech.    Of  a  saw. 

Can't  cut  it  like  this  1  the  zaw  idn  ope  enough,  he's  to  dose  {q.  v.) 
by  half.     See  Throw  Abroad. 

This  means  that  the  teeth  are  not  "set"  enough,  and  so  do  not 
cut  a  kerf  sufficiently  open  for  the  plate  of  the  saw  to  pass  readily. 

4.  adj.  Coarse  in  texture ;  applied  to  a  sieve— coarse  in 
opening;  to  wood,  coarse  grained. 

That  there  cloth  'on't  never  wear,  'tis  K'ope  by  half;  why  can  look 
(Iroo  it. 

Thick  sieve  idn  find  enough,  he's  ^ope  by  a  lot 
That  stuff  (wood)  idn  fit,  'tis  s'ofe's  a  sponge. 

OPEMENT  [oa-pmunt],  sb.     Opening ;  crack. 

1  count  another  gurt  piece  o'  the  cliff  '11  vail  down  party  qukk ; 
I  zeed  a  gurt  long  opement  s'moming  eens  you  could  shut  your 
hand  in. 

OPEN-ASStoa-pm  aa-s],i*.  The  medlar.  Mespilus  Germanicus. 
This  fniit  used  medicinally  is  said  to  be  aperient.  The  common 
and  usual  name  among  the  working  class,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
survival,  not  perhaps  of  the  fittest  according  to  modem  taste,  but 
of  a  very  early  period. 

A.-S.  OftH-ars.     Mespila,  Opmari.—Earle,  Eng.  Hant  Nsmet. 
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MesplB  :  A  medlar,  an  epai-arte. 
Nrfflb  !  A  medler,  or  Ofen-arte.~Calgrav 
An  OFEN-ARSE.   MtspU,  ntffie,  nesplt.—Sheroieod. 
Opynars  a  kynde  of  fniCe — tuffii.^PaUgraut. 
But  yit  I  &.r«  as  doth  ai 


OPEN-ASS-TREE.     The  medlar  tree.    (Always.) 
Opynari  Cra,  ttiffiier. — Palsgrave. 

OPEWAY  [oa-p-wai],  sb.  An  entry;  a  porle-cocfiire ;  any  large 
doorway,  with  or  without  a  door.     (Very  com.) 

He  went  into  thick  there  opeway,  gwain  into  the  George  stables, 
benow,  neet  vive  mioutes  agone. 

That's  Mr.  — 's  house,  you'll  zee  the  door  'pon  the  left-hand  zide 
in  th'  opeway. 

OPOLUS  [oa-pulus],  si.  Obelisk.  Com.  name  of  the  Waterloo 
monument  on  the  Wellington  Hill. 

The  lightnin'  've  a-strookt  the  tap  o'  th'  Opulus  agiun ;  I  count  t'U 
hat  'n  down  one  o'  these  days. 

OPSARVE  [aupsaarv],  v.  t.    Observe ;  notice.     (Very  com.) 
[Wuul  naew  I  aa-y  kaumd  ulau'ng  dhae^ur  tiie-,  biid  aay  niivur 

dtid-n  aupsaar-v  ul,]  well  now  1  I  came  along  there  also,  but  I  did 

not  notice  it. — May  20,  1886. 

OPSTROPOLOUS[aupstraupulus],<»^".  Obstreperous;  trouble- 
Eorae. 

They  there  boys  be  that  there  opsiropelus,  there  idn  no  doing 
nothin'  vor  em,  nor  neet  way  em ;  nif  anybody  do  but  put  down  their 
hook  or  ort,  he's  a-go — a-hided  away.  On'y  tother  day  hon  I  went 
to  my  tommy  basket,  vor  to  get  a  little  bit  o'  vittles,  nif  a  gurt  vrog 
didn  jump  out  o'  un.  They  be  all  vor  their  mirschy,  and  tidn  not 
one  bit  o'  good  vor  to  zay  nort  to  era,  they  on'y  urns  away  and  calls 
arter  anybody ;  they  be  s'  impudent's  the  devil,  and  I'd  most  so 
zoon  zee  un  come  along. 

OR  [anr,  ur;  no  emph.  form],  adv.  Before;  hence  sooner  or 
rather.  A.-S.  Mr.  Not  com.,  but  heard  amongst  old  people  pretty 
frequently. 

The  train  11  be  a-started  or  you  be  there,  nif  you  don't  look  sharp. 
See  Ninth  Rtpori,  Devon  Association  Provincialisms,  1886,  p.  98, 

Or  ever  I'd  be  a-sar'd  lig  that  there,  I'd  zee  em  to  the  devil,  an' 
that  I  wid  1     See  Daniel  vi.  24,  or  ever  they  came. 
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For  mche  %  bwtwne  of  a  best,  >e  boldc  bnrne  sayde, 
Ne  nich  tyiet  of  a  iwyn,  scgh  he  neuer  orr. 

1320.     Sir  Gawaynt,  L  1631.     See  also  lb.  1.  239. 
and   ^t  loode  hfttte  Scotland  also,  for   Scottea  woned   Jiere  aometjme,  or 
^  come  into  >e  o^r  Scotland.— TVnnJo,  Lib.  1.  p.  331. 

^  Eijt  wu  (ill  semi]' '  and  louelj  for  [o  se, 
whan  ei>er  of  temperoares  ■  tr  ^i  wold  slint, 
eijierojierkeste.— »W/.  n/Paitrme,  Werwdf,  I.  ifiir. 
But  nuOT  a  balefuU  beum  -  bought  it  fall  dcre, 
Or  liid  Methone  '  too  the  kyng  (ell. — lb.  Alisaiaida;  t,  309. 


And  DOW  ia  routhe  to  rede,  how  ^e  red  nobb 
Is  merenced  er  ft  Rode. 
Fiertl'lirw.S.XV.  501.     See  also  CAaucer,  Cuia  Tali  af  Gamidyn,  1. 96. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  [auTchiit  grass],  si.  A  coarse  kind  of 
grass  found  in  orchards.  Britten  says  it  is  Daclylis  ghmerata. 
The  term  is  common  enough,  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  any 
particular  species. 

ORDAIN  [aurxlai'n;  p.  t.  aurxlai'n;  p.p.  u-aur-dain],  v.i.  To 
intend.     (Very  com.)     Also  pron.  [aufdaa^n]. 

I  ordain  to  a  went  last  night,  but  'twas  so  wet  I  could-n. 

How  is  it  that  piece  of  ground  is  left  in  that  state? 

Under-gardentr.  Well,  sir,  we  ordain  to  a  dig'n  up  a  2^urday, 
but  the  rain  com'd  in  and  we  wad'n  able  to. — Jan.  1884. 

So  t^t  m;  w]rtt  is,  bat  (le  remaindre  of  alt  my  landea  and  tenemenlet  {at  I 
»jijn  to  mjn  other  cnildieU  fro  layn  heir,  abide. 

Roger  Flore,  Fifty  Earliat  lViili,6llt6.   ■ 

ORDER[oaiidnr; /./.oanidurj /./.u-oa'udurJiO.J".  i.  Com. 
pron. 

[Dhai  oa'ttdur  mee  pun  kuui'chez,  bud  aay  ad-n  u-gau't  urn  J  they 
(the  doctors  at  the  hospital)  oideied  me  (to  go)  on  cnitche^  but 
1  had  not  got  them — i.  e.  I  never  had  any  provided.— Applicant 
for  relief,  Wellington  Board  (rf  Guardians,  June  10,  1886. 

3.  V.  i.    To  arrange ;  to  manage ;  to  determine. 

How  be  gwaio  t'order  [t-oa'udur]  'bout  haulin'  the  things? 

Have  maistcr  ordered  whe'ci  a's  gwain  to  let  the  field  o'  ground 
or  no  ? — L  e.  decided. 

An  educated  p»son  would  say,  "  They've  sent  the  taUedoths, 
but  they  are  too  short ;  however  shall  we  orderi  " — i.  e.  manage. 

ORGAN  [auTgeen],  sb.  The  plant  Penny-royal  {Mentha 
pulegium).  Usual  name  of  this  herb,  which  is  much  grown  as  a 
Havouring.  The  name  Penny-royal  is  unknown.  It  is  chopped 
small  and  put  into  a  mess  called  "  Tea-kettle  broth  "  (;.  v.),  which 
is  also  often  called  "  Organ  brolh." 
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A  vew  broth  be  always  better  vor  a  bit  o'  organ  in  'em. 
The  herb  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  colds. 

is  called  ...  in  Englisb,  Pennie  Rojall,  Puddine  grasse,  Puleall  Royal), 
and  (^some  OrganU.  CirariTs  Her^,  p.  64a,  ed.  1636. 

A  good  wife  once  a  bed  of  organs  set, 
The  pigs  came  io,  and  eat  up  every  whit ; 
The  good  man  sud.  Wife,  you  your  garden  may 
Hog  s-Norton  call :  here  pigs  on  organs  play. 

Witts  RtcreaioRs,  Epigr.  p.  S$  (Naies). 

ORMANICK  [auTmuneek],  j*.     Almanack.     (Always.) 
We  be  gwain  t'ave  a  sight  o'  bad  weather ;  th'  ormankk  spaik'th 
o'it 
ORNARY  [au-rauree],  «i^'.     i.  Plain;  inferior. 
I  calls  her  a  very  ornary  sort  of  a  bullick. 
Ter'ble  omary,  poor  farm,  sure  'nough. 
2.  sb.    A  public  dinner ;  table  ^hSte. 
I  be  gwain  to  dinner  to  th'  ornary  in  to  Castle  (Inn). 

ORT  [oa-urt],  sb.    Aught;  anything. 

Nif  I'd  a-got  a  bit  o'  cord  or  ort,  vor  to  tie  un  up  way,  he'd 
lee-ast  'ome  (/.  e.  last  until  we  reach  home). 

Constantly  used  redundantly. 

Tid'n  's  off  anybody  was  a-forced  to  go,  or  art,  when  they  'ad'n 
a-got  DO  money  or  ort;  then  anybody  must  put  up  way  it,  like, 
een's  mid  zay.     See  Ex.  Scold,  p.  143.     See  Nort. 

ORT  [au-rt],  V.  t.     To  iraste  food  or  provender. 

Thick  there  yeffer's  ter'ble  taffety— 'er  d'  art  'er  mate  terT)le ; 
every  momin'l  vinds  purty  near  half'er  hay  down  in  under 'er  veet  j 
and  tid'n  th'  ay,  vor  the  rest  o'm  ates  it  honeysweet. 

A  farmer,  speaking  of  feeding  a  cow,  said,  "  Be  sure  not  to  gee 
her  to  much  hay  to  once,  he  'on't  on'y  art  it."  And  again  later, 
"They  d'always  art  it,  nif  you  gee  'em  so  much  to  once." — Nov. 
21, 1886. 

ORTS  [aur-ts],  jJ.  //.,  no  sing.  Leavings ;  scraps ;  refuse.  The 
shells  of  turnips  left  by  sheep  are  always  so  called. 

A  fanner  would  say,  "  Tak'n  give  they  hogs  a  move,  and  then 
tak'n  dig  up  th'  orts  and  let  in  the  yoes  "  (ewes).  This  means,  put 
the  yearling  sheep  (fattening)  into  a  fresh  patch  of  turnips,  and 
when  the  shells  they  have  left  are  loosened  from  the  soil,  put  store 
ewes  in  to  eat  them  up. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  rejected  sweetheart, — 

[Z-dhingk  aay  bee  gwai-n  tu  pik  aup  ee-z  aurtsf  Koa,  aay 
kaewn't !]  dost  think  I  am  going  to  take  bis  leavings  ?  I  should 
think  not! 

Orlus,  Tcleef  of  beestys  mHe.     Ramtnftim. — Promp.  Parv. 
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Ortys  i  farrago,  rtaeui  ;  or  fodder. — Calk.  Ang. 


i.^Ii.  Rapt  ef  Ltcrtct,  iL  \^y. 

OTHER  [uudhur],  adj.     i.  Any. 

(Let  it)  "  be  tried  b/  other  fanner  you  mind  to,"  is  the  commonest 
form  of  offering  to  refer  a  dispute.    See  ill.  to  Draw,  p.  31 1. 

a.  A  mere  redundant  expression,  equivalent  only  to  ttie  indef. 
article  a ;  or,  perhaps,  to  evtr  a. 

'As  a-got  other  knive?    Dids  zee  other  bullick  comin  along? 

3.  adj.    Either. 

Other  one  o'm  11  do.     I  be  saaf  'twas  other  he  or  bis  brother. 


4.  eonj.  Either — at  the  end  of  a  clause.  (Very  com.)  In 
beginning  a  sentence,  as  in  "Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is 
pursuing"  (i  Kings  xviii.  27),  we  should  say  aitherviays  (q.  v.). 

I  tell  ee  hot  I'll  do,  I'll  call  in  myzul,  or  Jim  can  come,  other. 

Take  other  one  o'  th'  'osses  yon  mind  to,  or  the  poneyl!  go  there 
nif  a  shall,  other. 

And  if  consdence  caipe  fere-ajein  '  or  kynde  wide  oylher. 
Or  herelj'kes  with  aigumentz  '  f'ici  lionde  ^ow  hem  shewc. 

Pier:  Pluamaa,  B.  XVII.  135. 

OTHER  ONE  [uudhur  waun],  sb.  pkr.  Ever-a-one.  In 
such  sentences  as  the  following,  where  one  simply  would  be  used 
in  lit  Eng.,  this  idiom  is  nearly  invariable. 

Where's  thy  angkecher?  's  a-gOt  other  one  1 

Maister  zend  me  down  t'ax  'ee  to  plase  to  len'  un  a  dipper,  nif 
you'd  a-got  other  one — L  e.  if  you  have  one.    See  Nother  one. 

OUCHILS  [uwcheelz,  uuch-eelz],  ib.  Outside  slabs  of  wood ; 
the  uneven  rounded  pieces,  sawn  on  one  side  only,  from  the 
outsides  of  trees.     (Com.  North  Devon  and  Exmoor  district.) 

A  farmer,  asking  for  some  timber  for  repairs,  said,  "Tidn  no 
ways  particular,  ouehils  would  do  very  welt  for  that  job."  Possibly 
a  conir.  of  out-shells  (?). 

OUGHT  [aut,  or  au'f].    Always  construed  with  did  in  negative 
or  conditional  sentences,  and  occasionally  even  when  affirmative. 
You  never  did'n  ought  to  a-went  aneast  the  place. 
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The  jistices  zaid  how  that  they  did  ought  vor  to  pay  me,  nif  I 
could  prove  who  do'd  it. 

When  did  us  oitgkt  [au-f]  vor  to  put  in  they  there  plants  what 
you  promisht  us  ?    &e  Off  3. 

OUKS I  [aewks !]  int.  The  cry  used  to  drive  pigs,  followed 
by  turrh  /  [aew'ks ! — tuurnih !].     See  Chook. 

OUR  [aawTu],  fr.  Used  by  Tamilies  and  by  people  of  a  district 
in  speaking  not  only  of  persons  and  things  belonging  to  the  same 
household,  but  respecting  all  persons  belonging  to  their  parish  or 
neighbourhood. 

What  d'ye  mean  our  Tumey  Payne,  or  he  down  t'Extcr? — ('.  e. 
another  Mr.  Payne.    'Twaa  our  butcher  Lock,  not  he  to  Taun'on. 

0»r  jisdces.     Our  pa'son.     Our  poor  old  Jan  Stevens. 

A  servant  would  speak  of  all  the  master's  property  as  "  Our 
'osses,"  "  Our  garden,"  &c. 

OUT  [aewt],  adv.     i.  Wrong;  mistaken. 

You-m  out  there,  Robert,  'twadn  he ;  I  leed  who  'twas. 

3,  Widely  diverging  in  opinion. 

I  yeard  em  zay  how  they  was  a  brave  ways  eut  in  their  figures, 
and  how  that  they  wad!n  nit  a  bit  like  vor  t'agree.  Said  of  two 
agents  respecting  a  farm  valuation. 

3.  Very  often  used  in  speaking  of  seasons. 
Tidn  same  now's  'tis  out  to  Kirsmas. 

Tidn  no  good  to  look  vor  they  flowers  vote  out  in  July  ot 
August 

We  shan't  be  gwain  vore  out  in  February  [fdb'tie-uree]. 

The  use  of  this  word  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  as  well  as  difference  in  season. 

4.  Redundant.     (Very  com.) 

Pressed  to  take  more  at  table,  it  would  be  said,  "  Well  then,  I'l) 
ha'  the  leastest  bit  out" 

Or  wlun'tes  tvrore  or  *,  icratcht  the  leosl  Theng  mil.— Ex.  SeaU,  I.  114. 

5.  adv.  Extant — an  imported  cockneyism.     (Very  com.) 

They  zess  how  they  oils  be  the  bestest  thing-  eut,  vor 
information  01  orL 

The  wo'st  job  out  is  Iwut  the  taties;  they  be  proper  ratlin  in 
the  groun'. 

OUT  AND  OUT  [aew-t-n  aewt],  aift'.^Ar.  1.  Out  of  hand ;  once 
for  all ;  without  aller  claims. 

No,  1  on't  never  warrant  nothing ;  if  I  sells' n,  I  sells'n  out  and 
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a.  Entirely ;  completely ;  beyond  comparison. 
Her's  out  and  out  the  best  maid  vor  work  ever  I  meet  way. 
He's  th'  out  and  eutest  [aewt-n  aewts]  young  osebird  you  ever 
had  the  hidin'  a', 

OvUandvBit;  vb[  haJely. — Cath.  Ang, 
The  kyng  was  good  alle  aboute. 
And  die  was  wyckyd  outi  and  outt.  -• 

MS.  JiawlutaiH,  C.  86,  quoted  by.Halliwen. 

OUT  AND  OUTER  [aewl-n  aewtur],  s6.  phr.    This  is  another 
recent  cockney  importation. 
Zeed  our  new  dog-cart  ?  proper  out  and  outer,  I  can  tell  'ee. 

OUT-AX  [aewt-aaks],  ».  /.  To  publish  banns  of  maniage  for 
the  third  time  (once-ax,  twice-az,  out-ax).  Commonly  used  only 
as  9,  p.  part. 

What,  bain'  um  ft-married !  why  they  roust  a-bin  out-axd  's  two 
months.     Sometimes  axed-out. 

OUTDACIOUS  [aewt'dae-urshus],  adv.  and  adj.  Very  bad; 
shocking — of  things.  (Very  com.)  Of  persons  or  conduct,  the 
form  is  dadous  (q.  v.). 

I  'sure  ee,  sir,  the  hedge  is  a-brokt  right  down;  he's  in  a 
outdadous  state,  else  I  would'n  zay  nothing. 

I  sim  'tis  the  outdadousest  weather  we've  a-zeed  'is  purty  while ; 
I  never  did'n  reckon  thick  there  oak  wid  a-blowd  down. 

OUT7DOOR  WORK  [aewf-doar  wuurk],  ih.  Ordinary  farm 
labom-  \  field  work. 

You  zee,  mum,  I  baint  able  vor  to  sar  nort,  'cause  I  can't  stand 
to  no  out-door  work,  and  there  idn  no  drashin'  nor  reed-making 
now,  same's  used  to. 

OUT  OF  HAND  [aewt  u  an-],  adv.    At  once  ;  without  delay. 
Nif'youll  zen  un  down  a  dinner-time,  he  shall  be  a-do'd  out  tf 
hand, 

OUT  OF  SORTS  [aewt  u  soaurts],  arf^.^Ar.  i.  Indisposed 
in  health. 

Thank  ee,  I  be  riglur  out  d  sorti  'iz  mornin,  I  got  th'eadache 
distracted, 

2.  Ruffled  in  temper. 

Hot  ail'th  maister?  ter'ble  out  d  sorts,  idn  er?  a  call'd  me  but 
everything  'cause  the  zaddle  wad'n  'pon  the  mare  'vore  he  com'd 
out. 

OUT  OF  TRACK  [aewt  u  traak-],  adj.    Out  of  order ;  needing 
repair ;  out  of  health. 
Our  clock's  proper  out  d  track,  he  don't  go  a  bit  vitty. 
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The  gates  'pon  the  form  be  all  <w/  o*  track. 
Thank  ee,  iter's  all  out  ^  track  like,  her  'ant  a-bin  well  like,  'iz 
good  bit 

OUT-RIDE  [aewt-ruyd],  sb.     i.  A  cororoercial  traveller. 
Where  is  your  son  now?    Au !  he's  doin'  well  'nough — he've 
a-got  in  out-rid^  vor  Mr.  Jones  up  to  Bristol,  zillin  o'  hats  and 
thaL     We  zees'n  once  a  quarter,  eveiy  time  he  do  come  round 
this  way,      (Usual  word.) 

a.  V.  i.    To  perform  the  duty  of  traveller.     (Very  com.) 
He  4!outride  vor  Mr.  Honmball,  zillin  crockery  and  shop-goods. 
Here  pelnre  and  here  pilfrttyes  *  poure  mennc  lyflode. 
And  religioas  aul-rydert  '  recliwed  in  here  cloislres, 
And  be  as  benit  hem  bad  '  domenik  and  fraunceis. — Piers  Pl^w.  V.  115. 
A  Mnnk  thei  was,  a  fair  for  the  maistrie, 
An  auttydere,  that  loyede  Tcacrye. — CkaiKcr,  Frat.  ta  Cant,  Talti,  I.  165. 

'OUTS.     Ste  Gentleman  With  Three  'Outs. 
OUTSIDE  [aewtzuyd],  ado.     Utmost. 

"That's  the  very  eutzi£—i  on't  gee  a  varden  more,  whe'er  1 
d'  hab'm  or  no. 

OUT  TO  END  [aewt  t-ai-n],  adv.  phr.     Finished ;  done. 
Plase,  sir,  hot  mus'  ees  go  "bout,  I  be  out  to  end  wi'  thick  job. 
Can  er  zend  vor  some  more  lime  ?  we  be  quite  out  to  end, 

OUTWARDLY  GIVEN,  adj.  Dissolute ;  immoral— W.  H.  G., 
Dec.  6,  1883. 

OVEN  [oa*vm].    Always  so  pronounced. 

We  an't  a-got  nort  but  one  o'  these  yer  cloamin'  evens  [oa'vmz], 
and  he  idn  big  enough ;  we  wants  a  proper  brick  oven. — Feb.  1886. 

OVEN-SWAB  [oa-vm-zwaub],  tb.    (Com.)    See  Mawkik. 

OVER  [oa'vur],  adv.  i.  Used  in  connection  with  some  olher 
adv.  to  express  fondness,  regard,  or  care  for. 

Her's  winderful  over  thick  there  boy. 

Mr.  Venn's  ter'ble  evet'%  buUicks — /'  e.  very  particular  about 

Well,  I  zim  m^uster  no  'casion  to  be  so  much  over  a  vew  taties, 
tidn's  off  they  was  anyways  scarce  [skeeus]. 

There,  I  Ixtint  gwain  to  be  over  a  bun'l  o'  straw  [stroa*]. 

3.  aiv,    A  common  saying  is, — 

Tis  better  to  be  £»t«r-manned  than  OTvr-tooled — /*  e.  that  the  tool 
should  be  rather  light  than  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  man's 
strength, 

OVERDROW  [oa-vurdroa-],  v.  t.  To  defeat  an  adversary  in  a 
lawsuit     (Always.) 
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I  s'pose  you've  a  yeard  how  Mr.  Langdon  've  ^-overdrowed  the 
Local  Board.  They  zess  how  they've  ft^t  to  pay  all  'Gpences, 
and  't'll  cost  up  dree  hundJd  poun'. 

OVERGET  [oavurgit],  v.  I.    To  overtake.     (Always.) 

I  nm  vor  my  life,  but  I  could'n  overgii  her  gin  her  come  to  the 

turnpike-gate. 
They  there  plants'll  zoon  everpt  they  tothers,  vor  all  they  wad'n 

half  so  big  when  they  was  a-put  id. 

OOKB-GETT ;  i^iparare.—Cath.  Ang. 

I  miirgtt  a  thyng  thai  is  flyeng  away  with,  pareewyng  after.  It  atcatuuys. '  1 
nude  Kuche  djlyg^act  that  at  the  lasie  I  rotrgatt  hym.  PaUgravt. 

OVERGO  [oa-vurgoa],  v.  t.     To  forego;  to  dispense  with. 

1  be  very  lorry  I  an't  a-bin  able  vor  to  meet  ee  not  eet,  but  her 
bin  so  bad,  and  I  an't  a-sar'd  nothin'  nother.  I  thort  I  should  be 
able  to  make  up  a  quarter  in  a  week  or  two,  and  then  p'rajjs  you'd 
be  so  kind's  ^overgo  some  o'  the  rest  o*  it 

OVERLAND  [oavtirlan],  sb.  Land  having  no  farm-house 
upon  it.  This  word  constantly  takes  the  indef.  adj.  a  before  it. 
Any  piece  of  land  let  without  farm  buildings  is  called  "a  overland.'* 

OVERLIE  [oa'vurluy],  v.  t.  To  smother  by  lying  upon.  Such 
niceties  as  lay  and  lit  are  unknown.     Su  Lie. 

Th'  old  zow  'vc  a-bin  and  overlied  one  o'  the  little  pigs — I  voun 
un  dead  g'momin'. 

Well,  Thomas,  so  you  have  another  olive  branch.  Ees,  and 
gone  agean.  Missus  oveHieda  last  night — he  was  dead  s'momin',' 
oncel 

OVERLOOK  [oa-TUrlfeok],  v.  I.  To  tewitch ;  to  injure  with 
the  evil  eye.  (Always.)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eytf 
is  almost  universal  among  the  lower  class. 

Within  the  past  year  (1883)  a  girl  living  close  by  was  evidently 
in  consumption,  and  after  being  some  time  m  the  hospital,  of  course 
gradually  getting  weaker,  her  mother  took  her  away,  and  spread 
a  report  that  they  had  starved  her  in  the  hospital.  Speaking  of 
this  To  an  under-gardener  who  lodged  at  the  mother's,  he  said, 
•'Twad'n  that — they  knows  her  wad'n  a-starved;  her's  overlooked, 
and  they  knows,  and  zo  do  I  too,  who  'tis,    'Tis  th'  old  Mary 

-,  her've  a-witched    ever  so  many  by  her  time."  -  The  girl 

died  soon  after  leaving  the  hos[»tal. 

Such  stories  ire  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  kind  has  occurred  quite  recently 
(1887),  A  child,  as  often  happens,  pined  away  and  died,  but  all 
through  its  illness,  and  since  its  death,  the  parents  insist  that  the 
child  was  overlooked,  and  tbey  point  out  the  person  who  caused 
the  child's  death. 
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At  this  moment  there  is  more  than  one  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, doing  a  thriving  trade  as  a  white  witch — 1. 1.  one  who  can 
overcome  the  evil  eye,  and  Ttustrate  the  mahce  of  black  wiiches. 

Halliwell  says  the  word  overlook  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare,  but 
I  cannot  find  it. 

OVER-NICE  [oa-vnr-nuys].  i.  Very  particular;  fidgety;  hyper- 
squeamish. 

Middlin'  sort  of  a  man,  but  evtr-nia  'bout  the  vokes.  Lor !  they 
rous'n  zay  their  soul's  their  own  'ardly.. 

X.  Dainty  in  eating; 

They  that  be  s'aver-nice  'U  come  to  want  it,  one  o'  these  yer  days. 
OVERPLISH  [oa-^urplish],  s6.    Surplus.     (Very  com.) 

They  do  lay  how  that  arter  everybody's  a-paid,  there  on't  be 
veiy  much  everplisk  vor  her  and  the  chillem. 

OVER-RATED  [oa-vur-raeutud]j  p.  part.    Too  highly  assessed 
I  must  'pale  agin  it— I  be  over-rated  ter'ble — I  never  can't  pay  it. 
OVER-RIGHT  [au-vur-rai't],  adv.    Opposite. 
You  turns  into  a  gate  over-right  a  blad^ith's  shop. 

OVER-RUN  [oa'vur-uurn],  v.  t.  In  hunting,  the  hounds  are  said 
to  over-run  the  scent,  when  they  continue  running  past  a  point 
where  the  hare  or  fox  has  turned  off,  and  thus  have  lost  the  scent. 

OVERTOOKT  [oa-vurtfcokt], >ir/.  adj.    Tipsy. 

I  do  behope  you'll  plase  t'overlook  it  this  time,  shan't  'ap  to  no 
more;  I  'ad'n 'ad  on'y  two  pints  o' half  and  half'long  wi' JimZalter, 
and  hon  I  com'd  out,  whe'er  'twas  the  cold  or  what,  I  was  a  proper 
overtookt ;  but  I  'sure  ee,  sir,  I  had'n  a-drink  nort  'ardly. 

OWL  [aewul],  sb.  Com.  simile  is,  "  Drunk's  a  otc/."  Why  the 
solemn  bird  should  be  taken  as  the  ideal  drunkard  I  know  not 

Th'  old  Jimsy  idn  s'old's  I  be,  neet  by  zebm  year;  but  there, 
he've  a-drow'd  hiszul  out  o'  work,  and  don't  do  noit  but  drow 
up  his  'and.  You  don't  mean  that  he  drinks?  Ees,  ado,  surel 
two  or  dree  times  a  week  they  puts'n  to  bed  so  drunk's  a  owl.— 
May  ao,  18S7. 

Another  very  common  saying  now  become  literary  is, — 

[Aay  du  leev  t-andee  tu  dh  fco'd  vur  tu  bee  u-fraitud  bi  u 
aewul^  I  live  too  near  the  wood  to  be  frightened  by  an  owl. 
Meaning  that  blustering  talk,  or  words  of  any  kind,  will  not 
deter  from  the  purposed  intention. 

Another,  to  a  person  small  in  figure,  but  much  padded  out  with 
■  clothes : — "  Why  you  be  all  veathers  like  a  young  owl;  "  or,  "  Hcr's 
all  eyes  and  veathers,  same's  a  young  ewl." 

OWN  [oaun],  v. t.    To  recognize.     (Com.) 
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I  meet  ^our  brither  to  f-ur,  but  dam'd  if  I  could  ewm  nn  to 
fust — I  an't  a-zeed'n  zo  many  yean. 

Well,  your  h<Hiour,  I  on't  tell  no  lies,  and  I  on't  zwear  eens  I 
could  men  un,  'cause  twad'n  veiy  light,  but  I  do  ver'ly  b'leeve 
'twas  he. 

-  OWNSELF  [oa-nzunl],  adj.    Selfish ;  grasping. 

You  know  what  an  ownsdf  ■movaaa.  your  aunt  is. — Letto"  to  W. 
H.  P.,  Nov.  10,  1885. 

OWN  TO  [oa-un  tie],  v.  f.    To  confess ;  to  admit. 
He  owtid  16  it  his  own  zul,  how  'twas  be  what  zot  th^  a  vire 
(hill  on  fire),  and  now  a  zess  how  Jim  Daich  do'd  iL 

OX-EYE  [auksee],  sb.  Only  name  for  both  the  chiff-chaff  and 
the  willow  warbler.  Phylloscopus  rufus  and  Ph.  troehilui.  The 
fonner  arc  plentiful  in  spring,  and  very  much  resemble  the  tatter. 

What  eggs  are  those  ? 
.    Ox-eyii,  sir  [aukeez,  zr].     I  knows  dree  or  vower  cx-^s  nesses. 
Keeper's  boy.  May  34,  1887. 

OXHEAD  [aukseed],  sb.     Hogshead.     (Always.) 
Plase,  sir,  I  be  come  artcr  th'  empty  oxkead. 

OX-FINDED  [auk'3-pee'ndud],(74r'.  Com.  well-known  description 
of  a  horse  with  ugly  projecting  pins  or  hip-bones. 

No,  he  idn  altogether  a  beauty,  eens  mid  zay ;  he's  t'igh  in  the 
muggJe  and  t'ox-ptnded  vor  that;  but  he's  a  rare  good  'os%  and 
no  mistake. 


P.  B,  V,  and/  when  followed  by  n  or  «  sound,  change  it  into  m. 
See  IV.  S.  Gram,  p,  17,  and  hundreds  of  examples  herein. 

PAAIN  [paa-yn],  si.  and  v6.    Pain.     (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Here  again  we  ssem  to  have  preserved  the  true  sound. 
Ang.-San.  />l/i,  pinan. 

■□d  cleopeS  fori!  fine  '^  leoniwe. — AnertH  Riwli,  p.  306. 
Thar  Ihai  sat  euennare  duelle, 

And  wafuUi«  in/inu  ^^le.—ffomUia  in  Vent  (Skeat},  p.  85/165. 
iu)d  haue  here  peiumiice  on  pure  erthe  ■  and  no}l  ^  fyne  of  belle. 

Piers  Plomman,  IV,  101. 
Toliepe  ous  fram  heUe;tyM/,- 

And  come  be-fore  god  present,  And  fon^  ther  yt  iugEymenl, 
ID  ioye  o)rer  pytu  to  wende.  .Sir  Ferumtnu/H.  5738,  $739, 

rer,  and  bemston,  and  a  ^uiond/iVi^,  ^t  a< 
Also  used  frequently  by  Cbaucet. 
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PAASNIP  [paa'soUp],  sh.  Parsnip.  Always  so  pron. — the  r 
never  sounded. 

Pamtppt  an  Wbe. — PtUsiravt. 

PACK  [paa'It],  sb.  i.  The  nine  akittles  are  always  called  a 
pack  of  skittles,  and  spoken  of  as  "  the/aoi,"  while  the  individuals 
are  caiicdfii/is  [peenzj.     See  CoANDER-FtN. 

2.  A  measure  of  weight  or  number.  A  faei  of  wool  is  240  lbs. ; 
xpaek  of  teazles  is  twelve  "  staves  "  of  twenty  "  bunches  "  "240 
bunches.     The  tatter  are  always  sold  by  the^c^. 

3.  An  indefinite  number  or  quantity. 
I'ack  o'  nonsense.    What  a  faat  o'  rooks  I 

4.  The  whole  number  of  persons  or  things ;  family. 

I  widn  harky  to  nother  one  o'  the  w'ole  pack — they'm  liards 
every  one  o'm ;  I  widn  harky  to  their  gospel  oath,  no  neet  vor  a 
bad  varden. 

5.  A  pedlar's  bundle ;  hence  packman  (q.  v.). 

6.  t^.  and  v.  i.    A  brood  of  black-game,  analogous  to  eovey. 
There  was  a  fine  pack  o'  poults  in  the  middle  common  zmomin'. 
So  they  are  said  "  to  pack  "  when  they  get  together  in  nnmbers 

after  the  broods  are  dispersed. 

Nif  you  do  zee  the  poults  begin  \o  packy,  tidn  no  good  to  think 
you  be  gwain  to  get  'thin  shot  o'  they.  I'll  warn  there's  always  a 
old  cock  a  pitch'd  'pon  a  turra-heap  or  ort,  and  he'll  let  'ee  come 
to  'bout  of  a  diee  gun-shots  off,  an'  then  he's  ofij  an'  the  rest  long 
way  un. 

PACK  AND  FARDEL  [paak-n  (aaTdI],>Ar.    Bag  and  baggage. 
They  gypsies  was  there  again  last  night,  but  the  police  [poa'lees] 
zeed  em,  and  zoon  shifl  em  along,  pack  and  fardel.    See  Fardel. 
Fakke.    Sareina,  fardHlui.^Prcm,  Parv, 

PACK-GOODS  [paak-geo-dz],  sb.  The  wares  of  a  pedlar,  as 
distinguished  from  shop-goods,  which  are  welt  known  to  be  generally 
better  in  quality. 

I  don't  like  they  ^tK  pack-goods ;  vokes  do  think  they  be  cheap, 
but  they  be  dear  come  to  last,  vor  there  idn  do  goodness  nor  wear 
in  em. 

PACK  IN  [paak  ee-n],  p.  t.  To  pitch  or  throw  underhand.  In 
the  game  of  rounders  one  player  pilches  the  ball  to  the  one  who 
has  to  strike  it  with  the  "timmy"  {?.  v.).  The  pitcher  is  always 
Slid  to  "^peuk  in  "  the  ball. 

Who  can  hat'n  like  that  ?  why's-n  fack-u  in  vilty  1  Bill,  thee  go 
and  pack  in  the  balls. 
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Piti  in  •  stwooe  behind  iheck  wcedf 

Wall  sed  1  now  hnrn  below  ; 

Work  en  wull,  an'  hell  be  miae 

In  'bout  B  nour  or  Tia.—Pulman,  Rtutk  Stdckei,  p.  60. 

PACKING  [paak-een],  sb.  Any  material  used  for  "packing  up  " 
or  securing  a  heavy  weight  by  building  or  wedging  up  under  it 
while  in  course  of  lifting.     A  recent  importation. 

PACKING  [paak-een],  <7ito.     Quickly;  with  dispatch. 
I  vadn  gwain  to  stan'  no  nonsense  way  they — I  party  quick 
sent  'em  'long  packiri. 

PACKING-TWINE  [paak-een-twuynl  sb.  Stout  cord  or  twine 
used  for  sewing  up  bags  of  wool  It  is  made  specially  for  this 
purpose. 

PACKMAN  [paak-mae-un] ;  often /wAyS/i!;r  [paak'-fiiul-ur],  j^. 
A  pedlar ;  a  "  Johnny-fortnight." 

I  always  tells  my  missus,  don't  you  never  hang  me  up  wi'  noaa 
o'  they  there  pack-JuUers  ;  nif  you  do  I  on't  never  pay  it. 

PACK  OFF  [paak- oaf], /Ar.     Beoff;  getaway;  begone. 
Now  then,  you  boys,  look  sharp'm  ^ocii  off! 

PACK-SADDLE  tpaak-zadl],  sb.  The  saddle  for  a  suropter 
or  pack-horse,  on  which  he  carries  his  seam  {q.  v.).    See  Crook. 

PaCKE-SADYLL— Awi,  bas.—Palsgrave. 
A  Pack-saddle.  Bast.—Shtnueed, 
PACK-STAVE  [paak--sUe-uv],  sb.  The  pedlar's  staff  on  which 
he  carries  his  bundle  over  his  shoulder,  and  which  is  often  notched 
with  inches  to  measure  his  wares.  By  wearing  on  his  journeys 
this  stave  becomes  exceedingly  smooth,  hence  our  every-day  simile, 
"  So  plain's  a  pack-stave"  which  literature  has  corrupted  into 
"  plain  as  a  pikestaff." 

And  n^uing  vertue  brings  a  man  defame, 
K  patkiinffe  Epelhilc,  and  scoraed  name. 
1599.   Marston,  Scourgt  oj  Viliame,  lib.  3,  «at.  5,  p.  I97. 

PACK  UP  [paak  aup-],  v.  t  To  secure  any  heavy  weight,  as 
it  is  raised,  by  inserting  wedges  or  blocks  undexneath. 

Mind  and/ot^  up  the  piece  well,  fear  the  chain  should  break. 

PAD  [pad],  sb.     I.  The  foot  of  a  fox  or  otter. 

3.  Tech.  Used  by  sellers  of  woollen  yarn.  The  square-shaped 
package  of  yam  in  which  it  is  generally  made  up  for  sale,  counting 
of  twelve  bundles  01  hanks,  and  each  bundle  consisting  of  a 
great  many  skeins  varying  in  number  according  to  the  fineness 
.of  the  yarn — a  skein  being  always  a  fixed  number  of  yards,  and 
the  pad  a  fixed  weight 
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3.  Tech.  By  Spinners.  A  bundle  of  yam  consisting  of  twenty-four 
tmall  hanks,  each  consisting  of  four  skeins,  each  skein  measuring 
360  yards ;  conseqnently  a  Jm^  of  yarn  always  represented  the  same 
number  of  yards,  whatever  its  size  or  weight.  Before  the  days 
of  machinery,  but  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  country 
manafacturers  gave  out  wool  to  be  spun  at  home,  by  spinsters, 
and  the  size  of  the  thread  required  was  fixed  by  ordering  the  pad 
to  be  spun  to  a  certain  weight,  or  in  other  words — 34  x  4  x  360 
=  34iS^o  yards,  to  be  got  out  of  so  many  lbs.  of  wool.  In 
some  factories  even  now  this  mode  is  still  retained,  and  instead 
of  spinning  ao's  or  30's  they  spin  at  so  many  lbs.  per/arf.  This, 
word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ped,  a  basket,  used  by  Tusser, 
Kay,  and  others,  as  also  in  Pcd-market,  q.  v. 


4.  A  soft  kind  of  saddle,  made  without  a  "  tree  "  or  other  hard 
foundation.  Used  generally  for  very  young  riders.  Called  in 
some  districts  a  "  pilch." 

5.  An  iron  (frequently  called  comb  pad)  of  a  peculiar  shape,  made 
to  screw  into  a  post,  and  used  by  a  hand  wool-comber  to  hold 
one  of  his  comt^  firmly  in  a  horizontal  position,  while  he  works 
the  wool  in  it  with  the  other  comb,  and  then  draws  out  the  sliver, 
Sa  Diz,  SuvEK. 

PADDLE  piad-I],  s6.  i.  A  flat-pointed  iron  having  a  long 
handle,  used  in  ploughing  to  free  the  implement  from  too  much 
adhesive  soil.     Modern  ploughs  rarely  require  this. 

I.  A  little  flat  piece  of  wood,  usually  stuck  in  the  outer  leather 
garter,  used  by  navvys  to  free  the  shovel  from  adhering  soiL 

PADDLE  [padi],  v.  i.     1.  To  drink  heavily.     (Rare.) 


a.  To  wade  in  mud  or  shallow  water ;  to  mess  or  play  with  water. 
Thick  there  bwoy  do  WVtpaddim'.  in  the  water,  sure  'oough. 

PADDY'S  TOOTHACHE  [pad-eez  tfeo-dhaeiik].     Cant  term 
for  pr^nancy. 

PAD  IT  [pad-  ut],  v.  i.    To  tramp  on  foot;  xa  foot  it. 
The  wagon  was  a  started  home  along  'vore  I  come'd  in,  zo  I 
was  a-fo'ced  to  pad  it  all  the  way  home. 

Comp.  Pad,  fox  or  otter's  foot ;  also  Footpad. 

PAD-LOCK  [pad-loak],  sb.     (Always  SO  called.)    The  put-log 
or  ^ort  piece  of  wood  used  in  forming  a  builder's  scaffold ;  one 
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end  rests  on  the  wall,  and  the  other  upon  (he  "ledger"  or 
horizontal  pole  of  the  scaffold.  Upon  the  pad-locks  rest  the 
planks  on  whidi  the  workmen  sUnd  and  place  their  materials. 

The  holes  left  in  a  wall  after  the  removal  of  a  scaffold  are  pad- 
lock holes. 

PAD  TH'  UFF  [pad-  dh-uuf*].  Cant  phr.  To  pad  tkt  hoof— 
i.  e.  to  tramp  it  on  foot. 

PAII.  [paa-yul],  si.  A  cow  is  said  to  be  "a  come'd  in  to 
pail"  when  her  calf  is  gone,  and  all  her  milk  becomes  available 
for  the  dairy. 

PAINFUL  [paa-yiif^l],  ad/.  Laborious — i.e.  oeedit^  much 
labour. 

A  farmer  said  to  me  of  a  hilly  farm,  "  'Tis  ter'ble  painful  ground 
'tis  so  clefty  " — i.  e.  steep. 

Tbongh  coontrie  be  more  fairi^Jl, 
Mid  not  BO  grecdie  niniiill, 
yet  is  it  not  so  TBintnll. 
ID  folknring  Iknaies  eis. —  Tiuur,  S/lj. 

PAIR  O'  STAIRS  [pae-ur  u  staeurz],  rf.  A  st^rcase.  (Always.) 
This  term  survives  in  the  cockney  "two  pair  back,"  &c,  but  in  the 
dialect  the  latter  phrase  would  be  unintelligible. 

Thick  there  'ouie  must  have  a  new/a/rc'  stairs. 

You  mind  how  Will  ....  put  up  thick  there  pair  e'  slain, 
don'  ee?  how  he  begin'd  em  up  'pon  top  and  work  down? 

PALDER  [paa-ldur],  sd.  Parlour.  The  best  of  the  two  living 
rooms  in  a  farm-house — /.  e.  the  hall  and  the  parlour.  In  a  cottage 
the  two  rooms  are  the  "  house  "  and  the  "  back-house." 

For  pronun.  comp.  lailder,  smallder,  firmder,  varder,  fixeder, 
Ur  sound  following  a  liquid  takes  d  before  it. 

PALM  [paa-hm],  sb.  All  varieties  of  the  willow  when  bearing 
their  catkins  are  so  called.  No  doubt  this  arises  from  the  exigencies 
of  our  Northern  climate,  which  obliges  us  to  use  willow  cat^ns  for 
decoration  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Falub  the  yelowe  thai  groweth  on  wyUowes — thaUotu — I^Ugravt, 
PAM  [paam],  sb.    In  cards,  the  knave  of  clubs.     (Very  com.) 
There  is  a  game  called  "  Pom  loo,"  in  which  the  knave  of  clubs 
is  the  winning  card  in  the  pack. 

PAME  [pae'um],  sb,  i.  A  square  of  line  flannel,  often  handsomely 
bound  and  embroided,  in  which  the  new-bom  child  is  wrapped. 
The  pamt  is  always  part  of  baby's  toilet  until  it  is  "  tucked  up." 
Used  by  upper,  as  well  as  lower  class.     Set  Whittle. 

3.  Building.     A  pame  of  joists  is  the  row  or  "  bay  "  filling  up  the 
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space  between  tvo  main  supporta.  Used  when  the  floor  is  supported 
by  short  joists  bearing  upon  beams  or  dwarf  walls.  When  the 
joists  reach  the  entire  width  of  the  room  they  are  spolcen  of  as  a 
fioor  o'  joists  [vloo'Ur  u  juys]. 

FAMES  [paenimz],  sb.  pi.    Purlins  or  side  timbers  of  a  roof. 
W.  H.  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

PAH  [pan],  sb.    Any  depression  in  a  field  or  on  other  land. 
Oncommon  likely  place  vor  to  vind  a  hare,  there  in  the /nn  o' 
the  field. 


PANCAKE  DAY  [pang'keeuk  dai'].     Shrove  Tuesday. 
PANEL  [panl],  sb.    The  lining  of  a  saddle,  usually  made  of 
serge,  called  >i/m/ serge. 

New  pand  and  flocking  to  taAdXc—SadJlei's  Sill,  Xmu,  1S81. 

The  word  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  flaps  of  the  saddle, 
though  most  likely  it  did  so  originally. 

It  is  used  by  Tusser  for  the  sort  of  pad  or  cushion  still  often  used 
upon  which  sacks  of  grist  com  are  carried,  or  on  which  panniers 
are  slung.     I  believe  this  pad  is  still  called  a  panel. 


I  think  Miss  Jackson  {Shropshire  Word-Book)  is  quite  mistaken 
in  calling /a»«/ a  pillion. 

PANKY  [pang'kee],  v.  i.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  laboriously ;  to 
puff  and  blow.    (Always.) 

"Lorl  how  a  d^opankyl"  said  an  old  woman  at  her  first  sight  of 
a  locomotive  drawing  a  train. 


PAN-SHORD  [pan-shoaTird],  sb.  A  piece  of  broken  pottery, 
called  also  shord. 

Never  didn  zee  the  fuller  place  0'  this  yur,  vor  old  kettles,  vryin 
pans,  hottlta,  pan-sherds,  and  all  sorts  0'  trumpery ;  'tis  one  body's 
work  a'most  vor  to  bury  the  rummage  they  drows  in  here. 

PANSHORD-DAY  [pan-shur-dai-].  Shrove  Tuesday.  (Com.) 
No  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  custom  referred  to  under  Drowin'  o' 
CLOAK.    See  Cloam. 
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PAN-TILE  [jMnluyul],  sS.  The  ordinary  roofing  tile,  of  alt 
kinds,  to  distinguish  it  from  fi/e,  or  tite-stone,  common  roofing  slate. 

I  count  you'd  be  gainer,  vor  to  put  up  tile  'pon  thick  there  roof; 
'tis  jis  vleet  place  they  there  pan-Uhi  'on't  never  answer  vor  no 
dwellin-'ouze. — Nov.  12,  1886.     (Ususd  word.) 

PAP-DISH  [paap'-deesb],!^.  A  cup  or  vessel  used  for  wamiing 
baby's  food ;  a  mug. 

I  always  keeps  apapdhh  vor  to  yit  up  a  drap  o'  milk  or  ort,  in 
the  night,  vor  the  poor  old  man.  Lor !  he  idn  no  otherways-o  a 
cheel. — Wellington  Almshouse,  January,  1885, 

Papuate  for  chylder.     Papatum.—Pnnnp.  Parv. 
PAPERN  [paeiipurn],  adj.    Made  of  paper. 
I  baint  gwain  to  wear  none  o'  your  papern  shoes,  and  catch  me 
death  way  the  rheumatic 

PARE  [pae-ur],  v.  I.    To  prune  or  trim.     (Always.) 
Have  your  staff-hook  and  pare  up  the  thorn  hedge. 
Thick  orchet  o'  trees  do  want  parin  sbockin'  bad ;  I  should  like 
to  zee  two  or  dree  wagin-load  o'  ood  a-tookt  out  o'  un. 

You  wid'n  plase  to  let  m^pare  up  they  there  elems,  I  s'pose? 

PARFIT  [paarfxit],  adj.  and  adv.    Perfect. 
Thick  job  on't  never  be  parfit  gin  there's  a  culbet  a-put  in,  to 
car  off  the  water /a];;^/ like. 

PARGET  [paar-jdt],  sb.  i.  A  mixture  of  mortar  and  cow-dung, 
used  for  coating  the  inside  of  chimneys. 

3.  p.  t.  To  coat  the  insides  of  flues  wiih  parget.  The  word  is 
probably  borrowed  from  architects,  arid  is  used  exclusively  as 
above. 

Parget,  or  playster  for  wallys.  Cipsuiu.— Premp.  Pan.  See  Wa/s  Nblt, 
P-  383- 

PARING  SULL  [paeureen  zoo-ul],  sb.  A  breast-plough. 
Called  also  a  spader. 

PARISH-LANTERN  [paar-eesh-ian-tum].     The  moon. 

PARMER  [paar-mur],  sb.  Palmer.  See  Haly-Parmer.  The 
palmer-worm.    (Always.) 

An'  as  ver  vlies,  I  don't  keai  much 


PARRICK   [paar-ik],   sb.     Paddock.     The  word  paddock    is 
unknown,  but  \ad-ik  or  had'tkl  are  quite  common  ior  paddixk. 
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They  cows  mus'n  bide  in  the  parrkk  no  longer,  else  hell  be  bare 
all  the  zumraer. 

I  zee  very  well  they  there  masons  '11  purty  near  vilt  up  thick 
there  adikk  way  their  rummage,  nif  they  baint  a-made  to  put  it 
up  a  little  bit  together  like. 

See  Wa^$  Noli,  p.  3^4,  in  Premp.  Faro. 
Parroeke,  a  lytell  poike,  parqud. — Palsgravt,  p.  253. 
Par,  SD  inclosed  place  for  domestic  animals, 
/lir-yard,  the  form-yard. — Fvrby,  E.  Ang.  ii.  p.  243, 

PARSLEV  BED  [paaslee  bai'd].  Besides  being  the  source 
whence  children  are  told  that  the  little  girls  come  {see  Leek-Bed), 
it  is  considered  to  be  fatal  to  one  of  the  household  if  parsley  be 
transplanted.  Parsley  may  be  sown  anywhere,  but  once  sown  must 
not  be  moved  until  destroyed 

An  old  man  now  living  went  to  a  widow  whom  I  know  well,  and 
said  to  her,  "I  widn  do  it  mysel  hon  he  ax  me,  and  I  begged 
maister  not  vor  to  do  it,  and  now  he's  dead  and  gone  1  Well,  nif 
he'd  on'y  a-hark^d  to  me  and  not  a-muv'd  that  there  pa'shy  bed 
he'd  a-bin  livin'  now  to  this  minute. 

PARSON  [paasn],  sb.    A  black  rabbit.     (Very  com.) 

A  former  when  rabbiting  cried  out  to  me  [Dhae'ur-z  u  paasn  ! 

shuut  dhik-vur  gaud-sae  uk  I]  there's  a /2rj<?;i/ shoot  thick  for 

God's  sake  I — November  27,  1886. 

PARSON  IN  THE  PULPIT  [paa-sn  een  dhu  puulpfit],  sb. 
The  wild  arum.     Arum  maeulatum. 

PART  [paarl],  v.  t.    To  divide ;  to  separate ;  to  share. 
Mother  zaid  we  was  Impart  it  /air.     (Usual  word.) 
On  parish  boundaries  it  is  very  common  to  see,  "This  parts 
Tolland  and  Stogumber." 

"Certes,  ure"  tnnne  seide  ich  '  "hit  seme])  nat  here. 
In  >a.t  Je /arrf >  nat  with  ouspoure  '>tU]epM3e>  dowel." 

■  P.  Flow.  XVI,  115. 


All  the  versions  down  to  the  A.  V.  have  parUd  in  this  passage 
except  Rheims  (1582),  which  has  deutded  his  garments. 

PARTS  [paeurts],  sb.  pi.  Fractions,  whether  of  number  or 
quantity.  Two-thirds  is  always  [tiie*  paeurts-a.^viX  u  dree].  Three- 
quarters  [dtee- pae-urts  aewt  u  vaawur].  [Nain  paeurts  aewt  n 
tai'n,]  nine-tenths ;  and  so  on.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  always 
Idiee  pae'uris  uv  u  naawur]. 
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They  zess  how  the  Ulies  be  shockin'  bad  about ;  zome  places  two 
parts  out  o'  dree  be  a  tatted. 


PASSMENT  [paa-smunt],  sb.    Parsnip.     (Very  com.) 

PASS  THE  TIME  0'  DAY  [paas  dhu  tuym  u  dai],/Ar.  To 
exchange  gieetinjfs  or  a  few  words  of  friendly  gossip. 

Our  Squire  idn  no  ways  proud  like,  he  do  ^ways  like  Xopass  the 
timt  o'  day  'long  wai  other  one  o'  his  vokes,  nif  he  do  meet  em, 
like.  No,  I  never  did'n  know  un,  not  no  more'n  jis  to  pass  the 
time  <f  day  like. 

The  following  is  from  an  account  of  a  murder  at  Tiverton ;  two 
witnesses  used  the  expression  during  the  same  inquiry. 

Since  Ihen  he  hnd  been  in  thE  annj,  and  I  had  been  away  from  Tiverton  tor 
some  yeais,  and  of  late  years  I  have  been  just  in  the  habit  ai passing  lie  lime  sf 
day  vfith  Vva.—WdliH^oit  Weekly  News,  Aug.  ii,  1887. 

PATCH  [paa-ch],  sb.     Newly-imported  slang  phr. 

So  good  man's  his  father?  I  tell  'ee  he  idn  s.pat(h  'pon  th'  old 
man — /.  e.  not  fit  to  be  compared  with. 

PAT  ON  THE  POLL  [paat-n  dhu  poal],/Ar.  To  kill  by  a 
blow  such  ai  would  dislocate  the  neck.  Hares  and  rabbits  when 
caught  living  are  always  killed  by  a/o/  on  thepolL 

PATTENS  [paafnz],  sb.  Usually  "a  pair  o' pattens.'*  A  kind 
of  clogs  worn  by  women  which  rest  on  iron  oval  rings,  and  so 
keep  the  feet  quite  two  inches  from  the  ground.  They  were  much 
worn  within  the  writer's  memory,  but  are  now  only  to  be  found  in 
outottbe-way  places  and  on  the  stage. 

PATTERIDGE  [patureej],  sb.     Partridge.     (Usual  name.) 

PAUCH ;  PAUNCH  [pauch  ;  paunsh],  v.  t.  and  *:  To  tread 
or  trample  in  soft  wet  ground.  The  word  scarcely  implies  treading 
in  actual  mud.     Either  form  used  indifferently. 

They  buUicks  'II  faueh  thick  mead  all  over  like  a  ploughed  field ; 
take  and  turn  'em  in,  they  didn  ought  to  a-bin  a-let  oul,  ^auiuAt'H 
abo:it,  sucli  weather's  this. 

PAUNCH  [pau-nsh],  sb.  The  stomach  and  intestines  of  all 
game  or  hunted  animals,  including  rabbits,  but  not  of  domestic 
animals. 

3.  V.  t.    To  disembowel  hare,  deer,  or  any  wild  animal 

PAWY  [pau-ee],  v.  i.  Of  animals— to  beat  or  dig  with  the  fore- 
feet. 

Can't  do  nothin'  way  thick  'oss — he  'on't  be  quiet  a  minute ;  he'vo 
a-rub  and  a-pawid  gin  he've  a-tord  the  vlooc  all  to  pieces. 
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PAY  [paa-y],  v.  t.    To  thrash  ;  to  beat. 
Haister  'Wpay  thee,  ahll  warn  un,  zoon's  a  knowth  it. 
PAY-RENT [paa7-rai-nt],<»^'./^r.   Profitable;  prolific:  applied 
to  both  crops  and  animals. 

I  calls  yours  a  proper  pay-rent  sort  o'  pigs, 
A  nx^  fay-rent  piece  o'  beans. 

It  is  com.  to  say  approvingly  of  any  stock,  "  Very  good  lot  o' 
things ;  they  be  proper  rent-payen,  else  I  never  didn  zee  none. 

PAYZE  [pai'z],  v.  t.  To  weigh  down  j  to  raise  by  a  lever;  to 
prise.  (Very  com.)  Only  implies  the  use  of  the  lever  in  one 
way — i.  e.  by  weighing  down  the  end  ;  it  could  not  be  used  if  the 
lever  were  lifted,  having  the  fulcrum  at  the  point 

Take  the  iron  bar  and/oyM  up  the  end  o'  un,  eens  can  put  the 
chain  in  under-n. 

Fevce,  or  wyghte  (peise  of  wtiyght,  K.).     F»«dia. 
Peysyn,  or  weyyH.   Pandas,  Hbre,  /mtuui. — Premp.  Para. 
ng  in  mj  hande, 
PalsgTODt,  p.  655. 
To  PziSE.     Ptstr,     A  PEISBK.    Paeur. — Shaioaod, 
Pevce  b  weyght— ^j  ;  pesant. — PaUgravt. 


As  p«rle  t)i  ^  cjuite  pat  is  of  pcys  more. 

So  U  GanyD,  in  god  &yth,  bi  o^  gaj  knyjte), — .Sir  Gamajnu,  1. 2364. 
And  thus  gan  fynytshe  preyer,  lawde,  And  prdce. 
Which  that  I  vove  to  Venus  on  my  knee. 
And  in  myne  tiarte  to  ponder  and  to  ptUi; 
Ciauar,  Comi  of  Love,  I.  6B7.     See  also  Prieiit  of  Cimsdmtt,  1,  7730. 
The /ow  and  weight  which  Uiiicamall  (rorld  hangs  npon  Religion. 

164a.     R^gtri,  Hill,  tf  Naamsm,  p.  aoS. 
and  ther  complarned  nppon  Willan  ipicer,  taykr,  for  w*  holding  of  a  polell 
pot  of  pewter  ^^jin^iiij'.  £ng.  Guildi,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  311. 

PAYZER  [pai'zur],  ib.    A  heavy  iron  lever  used  in  quarrying 
■tone,  but  always  by  weighing  down  the  end.     (Only  name.) 

PAZE  [pae-uz],  sb.     1.  Pace.    {Always  thus.) 

[Nau  I  aay  ded-n  uur-ee  un,  aay  lat-n  goo'  uz  oaun  pae-uz,"]  no  1 
I  did  not  hurry  him,  I  let  him  go  his  own  pace. — Jan.  17,  18S3. 
wi'  stealthy  fattf 

.  ther  lorien'  Daailh — 
All  teytin  an'  eDlrancin. — Pulmatt,  Riutie  Stetchei,  p.  7. 

3.  V.  t.    To  measure  distat>ce  by  pacing. 

KiiyoMpaze  it,  you'll  vind  tidn  no  vardet'n  hot  I  do  tell  'ee. 
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'    PEAKING  [pek'een],  adj.    Pinched  in  appearance. 

Well,  I  thort  the  poor  mdd  lookM  xsMslm  peakin,  s'  off  the  shelf 
was  purty  high  in  there  ;  I've  a-yeard  em  zay  how  he's  mortal  near, 
but  the  missus  idn  so  bad  like. 

PEAL  [pee-ul],  adj.  Applied  to  the  countenance.  Unhealthy  j 
pasty-looking;  implies  much  more  \h&apaie. 

Out  Jim  idn  vitty  't  all,  a  looktb  peal  and  waik  tike,  and  zo  he 

hath  now  'z  mon's  past — ;'.  e.  for  these  months  ^  several  months. 

PEAR  [pee-ur],  v.  i.     To  appear,     (Very  com.) 

IPerur-z  auf  dhai  wiii  gwaa'yn  vur  cbai't  mee  aewt  u  mee 

muun'ee,]  (it)  appears  as  though  they  were  going  to  cheat  me  out 

of  my  money. 

Her  zingth  like  a  nightin^e, 

Peartk  like  a  dove. 
And  the  zoag  ihat  her  ling*!] 
W»s  consarniii  of  my  love.^OW  Seng. 

PEARL  [puur-ul],  j^.     Hunting.    Of  a  stag.    (Com.) 


men  shall  slwsyes  knowe  the  olde  hartes  by  these  tokens  which  foUovr ; 
First,  when  the  cnmpasse  of  the  buire  is  lar^  and  greate,  well  Ptarltd,  nad 
ncare  unto  the  moisture  of  the  head. — Art  of  Vtmry,  quoted  by  Collyns,  p.  29. 

PEART  [peeurl],  adj.  Sprightly;  gay;  brisk;  lithe;  lively. 
No  literary  words  can  exactly  express  ptart — there  is  no  idea  of 
pert  in  it.  Used  in  speaking  of  women  or  children,  and  sometimes 
of  birds.  AppKed  to  temperament  or  health,  and  never  to  dress 
or  manner.     See  Yyxjus. 

How's  Jenby  s'mornin'  ?  Her's  so  pearfs  a  cock  rabbin,  for  all, 
the  cheel  idn  dree  weeks  old,  gin  Zinday. 

-    Codinet.     Prettie,  dapper,  fiat,  ptart,  jndiiTerently  haodMnne. 
Mignatddd.     Prellie.  dainlie,  fiat,  ptart. 
Accohtttr.    To  make  jollie,  ptart,  quaint,  Slc, — Cetgnaie. 
Ptart :  Cadintl,  mignard,  mignardda-.    A  pretty  Peart  lass.     GedinHte. 
Shenaeed. 
PEARTISH  [pee-urteesh],  adj.     Dimin.  of  peart 
Her's  3,peartish  sort  of  a  maid  like — on'y  her's  like  some  o'  the 
rest  o'm,  her  on't  never  hurt  herzul  way  no  hard  work. 

PEASE-ERRISH  [paiz-uureesh],  s6.  The  stubble  after  a  crop 
of  pease  has  been  taken.  - 

Youll  sure  to  vind  the  birds  in  the  pease-errish,  they  be  'most 
always  there. 


PEASE-HAULM  [pai-i-uulum],  si.    The  stalks  of  pease  after 
thrashing.     The  word  [uul'um]  in  this  sense  is  used  in  this  dialect 
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only  in  connection  with  pease,  beane,  retches,  oi  clover  after 


PEIAZE  OUT  [pai-z  aewt],  v.  i.  To  ooze  or  trickle — applied 
to  liquid. 

I  zeed  the  cxAex  peazin'  out  droo  the  head  o'  the  cask. 

The  water  do  keep  on  peastng  out  o'  the  wall. 

I  knowed  we  was  a-come  to  the  right  place,  'cause  I  zeed  how 
the  water'd  [_a-/aisud}  out. — April  16,  1884.  Searching  for  a 
leak. 

PECK  [pak],  V.  tr.    To  measure  with  a  peck. 

Mind  and  peek  it  op  careful  like,  eens  mid-n  be  no  mistake 
Spoken  of  a  quantity  of  grass  seed. — ^July,  1879. 

Applied  as  a  vb.  to  grain  or  dry  measure  only,  notwithstanding 
that /ffit-is  a  measure  of  liquids  =  two  gals. 

I  do  hear  how  Farmer  Surge  is  zillin'  6'  very  good  cider  vor 
a  shillin'  a  peck. 

I  knew  a  man  who  won  a  bet  that  he  would  drink  "s.pifk  o' 
cider  to  one  tip,"  /.  e.  at  a  draught  He  laid  on  his  back,  and  the 
cider  ran  down  his  throat.     He  survived  some  years. 

PECK  O'  DIRT  [paek-  u  duurt].  The  saying  is  very  common 
when  much  "  smeech  "  is  being  made. 

Well,  they  do  zay  how  everybody  must  ate  a  peck  0'  dirt  avore 
they  do  die,  but  anybody'd  zoonder  nit  be  a-fo'ced  vor  ate  it  all 
to  once  like. 

PECK  O'  TROUBLE  [pack-  u  truubl],  pAr.  Misfortune; 
bereavement;  disaster. 

Poor  blid,  her've  a-got  a  peck  o*  trouble,  sure  'nough.  There's 
'ee  bidin'  about  doing  o'  nort,  and  drunk  half  his  time,  and  her 
lookin'  to  be  a-put  to  bed  every  day — and  now  th'  oldest  boy  've 
a-catched  in  his  'an'  in  the  chaff-cutter  and  a-cut  off  ali  his 
vingers. 

PEDIGREE  [pild-igrec],  sb.    Tale ;  story. 

You  never  didn  hear  the  fiiUer  o'  un  vor  to  tell — whyll  tell  by 
th'our.  We  was  in  to  Dree  Cups,  and  we  toss'd  vor  a  quart, 
and  that  zof  n  off— nif  he  didn  tell  up  a  fine  old  pedigree  o*  it,  for 
two  mortal  hours,  and  all  'bout  nort  'all  (nothing  at  all). 

PEDLAR'S  BASKET  [piidlurz  baaskut],  ih.  The  plant 
Unaria  Cymbdlaria,  ofteuer  called  Wandering  Sailors. 

PED-MARKET  [pacd'-maar-kut],  fb.  A  market  where  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  articles  are  pitched  for  sale,  usually,  or 
formerly,  brought  to  market  in  large  panniers  on  donkeys  or 
pack-horses.  The  term  is  used  in  distinction  to  the  cattle,  sheep, 
shambles,  or  com,  markets. 
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There  13  a  Targe  ped-markef  at  Taaiit<»i  everjf  Saturday  on  "the 
open  space  where  the  shambles  were  set  up  after  Jeffrey's  bloody 
assize.     The  word  ped  only  remains  in  this  form,  and  in  pedlar  and 
peddling.     See  quoL  from  T^ser,  i"}!^,  undei  Panel. 
Pedde,  iiUm  qued  puieie,  «Qpn  (ciUthus). 
Panyekb  (di  pedde  infra  ;  pan)eT,  or  ^uier.     CaJatkm. 

Promf.  Parv.     See  JVofc,  p.  390. 
pED,  u  pannier,  large  buVet  with  a  lid. — farly,  ii,  p.  246. 


PEE  [pee"!  v.  i.  Urinare.  (Always.)  Used  by  and  to 
children. 

FEEL  [pai-1],  s6.  Salmon  of  the  &rst  season ;  grilse.  Called 
truffm  South  Devon. 

PEEWIT  [pee-weet],  sb.  The  lapwing  or  silver  plover.  So 
called  from  its  shrill  cry — VajieUus  cristatus. 

PELT  [pQult],  sb.     Passion ;  rage. 

My  eyes  I  wad'n  er  in  a,  pelt  then  ? 

PELT  [piilt],  ib.  A  sheep-skin  in  the  raw  state  after  the  wool 
has  been  got  off,  but  before  being  subjected  to  other  processes  by 
which  it  may  be  turned  into  chamois  (shammy),  morocco,  roan, 
sheep,  or  other  leather.     See  EELLUOKcex. 


A  Pelt.    Ptlke,  peau.     A  Pelt -monger.     PdletUr.—Shtrwotd. 

PEN  [pai'n],  sb.  A  spiggot — as  in  the  "pen  and  fosset "  used 
in  brewing. 

PENDILO  [paindeeloa],  sh.    Pendulum. 
Maister  've  a-zend  me  arter  the  ptndilo — he  forgot'n  hon  he 
tookt  'ome  the  clock. 

PENTICE  [pai-ntees],  j^.  Pent-house.  Applied  solely  to  the 
shed  belonging  to  a  smith's  shop,  where  horses  stand  to  be  shod. 
(Always  so  called,  and  so  pronounced.) 

Ftnflwuse  is  quite  unknown ;  our  usual  word  is  linhay,  but  we 
seem  to  have  preserved  the  old  French  better  in  our  word,  than 
the  literary  dialect  has,  in  its  development. 

PbhtVCE,  of  UL  home  ende.    Apftndieium,  appendix,  in  pende. 

Pivrnf.  Parv. 
Tsceiue  iane  Cbe  ra^e  watres  that  fallen  doane  along  the  thackes  of  thapptti' 
ty%et  and  liomes. — Caxlaa,  Bake  ef  the  Fayt  of  Armti,  qiioled  by  Way, 
A  PeHtis  ;  Appettdix,  Appmdidum,  Append iadum  ; 
Ditas  Aphedue  sohiria  signiJUal — que 
Appendix — que  si  lignuia  conttraxerat  ipsum 
Dicat  prorectam,  *i  ttiKitm  die  menxanitm. 
Diets  protectum  si  tccluni  noneris  ipsam.— Co/:*.  Afii, 
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Penthonse  of  a  home — apfentlt.    Ptntys  over  ■  sUll— >rowoi/. — Paltgraet. 
A  Pent-housi.     Uii  apftntit,  soupendone,  souspendue. — Shttwaed. 

PEP{T  [piip'(t].     Past  tense  and  p.  part  of  to  peep.     (Always.) 
\pep  round  the  comer,     \pept  in  the  cupboard, 

PERCH  [puur'ch],  v.  t.  When  any  kind  of  article  made  from 
materials  found  by  the  master  is  brought  to  be  examined  and 
passed  for  payment,  thii  word  is  used  both  to  represent  the 
production  of  the  worlc  for  examination  by  the  workman,  and  also 
the  examination  itself  by  the  master  or  his  agent 

I  shall  have  dree  dizn  0'  gloves  ready  to  perch  gin  Zadurday, 
and  then  you  shall  have  your  money. 

I'd  zoonder  by  half  th'  old  maister'd  perch  the  worlc  hiszul,  he 
don't  faut  it  not  a  bit  lilce  the  young  Joe. 

No  doubt  originally  the  word  was  confined  to  the  examination 
of  weaver's  work,  by  pulling  the  piece  of  cloth  over  a  bar  or  perch, 
by  which  all  bad  work  can  be  readily  discovered.  To  examine  a 
weaver's  work  is  always  lo  perch  the  piece. 

PERCH  [puurch],  sb.  i.  The  iron-pointed  stave  or  stick 
often  fixed  by  a  joint  to  the  axletree  of  carts  and  wagons,  to 
prevent  their  running  back  when  the  horse  stops  on  an  ascent. 
The  word.no  doubt  ispri/ch  or  point. 

3.  V.  t.  To  punch  or  prick  holes  in  anything,  chiefly  in  horses' 
shoes,  with  a.pritchil  or  purekii  (q.  v.). 

Jim,  mind  an'  purch  thick  shoe  way  vower  holes  one  zide  an' 
dree  tother. 

3.  si.  Of  a  carriage  or  wagon.  The  pole  which  connects  the 
axletree  of  the  hind  wheels  by  means  of  the  main-pin  with  the 
fere  wheels.  We  of^en  see  advertisements  of  "  Cee  spring  Broughams 
without  Aperch."    In  a  timber-carriage  this  is  the  nib. 

4.  V.  t.  To  perch  board  is  to  stand  it  on  end  leaning  against  a 
bar,  alternately  putting  a  board  on  each  side  edgewise.  Sawyers 
usually  perch  freshly-sawn  boards  in  this  way.  Builders  also  perth 
the  fiooiing  board  to  season  before  using. 

PERISH  [puur-eesb],  v.  i.  i.  To  become  very  cold  or  chilled ; 
to  become  numbed. 

Missus,  do  ee  plase  to  yit  me  a  drap  o'  dder,  I  be  jist  a- 
perithed. 

Come  in  by  the  vire,  cas'n — neet  bide  perishiti  out  there. 

I  thort  the  cold  wid  ackly  a-killed  me,  nif  my  'ands  wadn 
proper  ^.-periihed,  eens  I  could'n  vcel  nort. 

z.  Anything  such  as  wood,  fruit,  v^etables,  that  has  become 
decayed  w  rotten  is  said  to  l:a.ve  perished. 

001 
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Must  put  new  rafters  and  new  battens,  all  tV  old  ones  be  proper 
a.-_perished. 

We  be  having  so  much  wet  all  the  zeed  '11  perish  in  the  groun'. 

PERKY  [puur'kee],  adj.  Applied  only  to  females,  and  more 
to  dress  and  manner  than  to  temperament  Pretty  ;  dainty ;  smart ; 
dressy ;  nitty ;  coquettish ;  attractive.  Would  never  be  applied  to 
a  large,  stout  psrson. 

You  must  a-knowed  her  'vorc  he  married  her — her  was  a  purty 
little  perky  sort  of  a  body,  and  such  a  tongue !  nif  her  wid'n  a- 
talked  a  butt  o'  bees  to  death !  but  her  lookth  married  sure  'nough 
now. 

PERNTICE  [puurntees],  ib.    Apprentice ;  apprenticeship. 

Of  a  man  who  had  got  up  in  the  world,  I  heard  it  said,  "  I  mind 
un  hon  he  wadn  'alf  such  a  big  man — he  wadn  nothin'  but  a  parish 
perxtia,  same's  myzuL  Why,  we  safd  our  pemtice  together  'long 
way  th'  old  Farmer  Venn  up  to  Park,  and  he  was  a  gurt  looby 
bwoy,  sure  'nough." 

Lor !  I've  a-know'd  th'  old  Mai  Jones  'ez  sixty  year — why,  we 
sar'd  o\a  perntUe  together  out  t'  [AaTshbuurtl]  Ash  brittle  'long 
way  th'  old  Farm'  Coles,  an'  a  very  good  maister  a  was,  too. 

PERSWARD  [purswauTd],  v.  t.    To  persuade. 

Her  do'd  all  her  could,  but  nobody  could'n  ne.\«r  persward  he. 

PERVENTIVE-MAN  [purvai-ntcev-mae-un],  sb.  A  coast- 
guardsman. 

PERVENTIVE  STATION  [purvainteev  stae-urshun].  A 
coastguard  station.     (Always.) 

PESTLE  [paes'l],  si.  Leg.  In  the  common  term  "pestle  o' 
pork."  So  called  when  cooked  fresh,  instead  of  being  salted  for 
ham  o'  pork. 

Faucillr:  in  u  horse,  thebonght,  m  pitlU  ai  \.)ie  M^.—CDtgrave. 

FaSTBU.  offlesshe— ^wJM. — Palsgraoe. 
h  FtstU oi'BoA.t.    IamhtJeforceau.~'Baii\iCttgravi».aiSitit»tMl. 
In  the  (jni  coan«,  potage,  wortes,  gnicll,  &  founoen^,  with  Ten]rs«n,  and 
mortius  ai^faltUa  ofporke  with  grene  sauce. 

Wyit/iyH  dt  Wordt,  Bote  »f  Keruyr^  (FnmiTall),  p.  27S. 

PHEASANT'S  EYE  [fainrnts  uy],  sb.  The  evergreen  alkaneb 
Atuhusa  sempervirtns. 

PHYSIC  [fiSz-ik],  sb.  Medicine.  See  Metcin.  Also  to  express 
nasty  taste. 

Call  this  yer  good  drink  I  Dam'd  if  I  don't  call  it  downright 
pbytie,  missus  I 
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PICK  [pik],  si.    I.  A  hay-fork.     (Always.) 

2.  A  pickaxe, 

[Raa'n  diie-  noanirt  w^  dhee'uz  pik  voaT  ee"2  u-ahaaTpt,]  (I) 
cannot  do  anything  with  this  pickaxe  until  it  has  been  sharpened. 

PICK  A  BONE  WITH  [pik  u  boaun  waij./zir.  To  take  to 
task  ;  to  demand  an  explanation. 

I've  a  got  a  iffue  to  pick  long  way  you  '\x>\A  that  there  zeed;  you 
zold  it  to  me  vor  swede,  and  'tis  half  o'  it  common  turmuts, 

PICKfiD  [pik-ud],  adj.     i.  Pointed;  peaked.     (Very  com.) 
Thick  there  stake  'on't  do,  he's  Xapickid  by  half;  there'll  be  a  hole 

droo  the  clolh  in  no  time. 

I  yur'd  em  zay  how  a  man  made  in  a  vire  way  nort  but  a  ptckid 

stick  an'  a  tittle  bit  o'  board  way  a  hole  in  uil 

Fronde  prestes  come  with  hym  '  moo  jntn  a  thoniand. 
In  paltokes  &  fyked  sboes  '  &  pisseres  tonge  koyucs. 
Comen  ^in  conscience. — Pun  Plmaman,  B.  xx.  317. 

With  BCrip  and  tyifd  staf,  y-loulted  hye  ; 

In  eTeiy  house  he  gan  [o  pore  and  prye. 

Chauar,  Samfiiumri  Tail,  1-  39. 

2.  Applied  to  countenance.  Pinched,  sharp-featured;  implies 
ill-temper, 

A  nasty  pickkd  fac^d  old  thing. 

PICKi:D  ARSfeD  [pik-ud  aa-sud],  adj.  Having  the  root  of  the 
tail  protruded,  or  projecting  beyond  the  usual  contour.  Of  cattle, 
pointed  or  angular  at  the  buttocks. 

Purty  peakid  arskd  old  thing  I  Why,  you  can  hang  your  bat  'pon 
the  pins  o'  uo. 

PICKING  [pik'een],  adj.    Dainty  in  eating;  particular  as  to 
food ;  also,  eating  little ;  having  a  poor  appetite. 
.    I'll  tell  thee  hot  'tis,  thee'it  to  piddn  by  half.     Hard  is  It  ?     I 
reckon  thee'ds  vind  it  harder  wi'out. 

Poor  blid,  her  do  look  wisht  sure  'nough ;  and  there,  kef's  so 
pickin  too,  her  don't  make  use  o'  nothin'  [skee*us]  scarce. 

PICK  IT  IN  [pik  ut  ee-n],/Ar.  To  catch  it ;  to  get  a  thrashing, 
or  a  severe  scolding.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhee-t  pik  ut  ttn  muyn,  haun  maenistur  zee'th  dhee ;  aay 
wijdn  Stan  een  dhuy  shfeo'z  vur  zau-mfeen,]  thee  wilt  pick  it  in 
when  master  sees  thee;  I  would  not  stand  in  thy  shoes  for 
something. 

PICKLE  [pik-I],  V.  i.  and  sb.  i.  Seed  com  before  sowing  is  very 
often  steeped  in  solutions  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  receipts 
or  fancies  of  diJEfeient  fanners.    This  is  always  called  pickling  the 
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com,  and  is  done  to  prevent  grubs  or  birdsfrom  devouring  the 
seed.     Used  also  ica  poisoHtng  any  substance  for  vermin. 

3.  lb.     State;  condition. 

They'll  be  in  a  ^MJty  pickle,  ah'U  wain  'em,  zoon's  they  yean  o*  it 


PICK  OUT,  V.    To  discover ;  to  find  out  by  inquiry. 
I  can't  pick  out  nort  at  all  about-n.    Do  'ee  try  vor  to  pidi  out 
all  you  can. 

Bat  wh*l  do  we  fkkt  out  to  resolate  him  williall  7 

Jtegtrs,  BUI  of  Nataiuai,  p.  396  (1643). 

PICK  PRATES  [pik  prae-uts],  v.    To  tell  tales. 
Billy,  I  on't  ha  you  comin'  to  pick  prates  'port  the  totbers ;  yoa 
be  all  so  bad's  they. 


PICK  UP,  PICK  UP  HIS  CRUMBS  [pile-  aup  tz  kreoTnz], 
V.  i.  and  /.  To  amend ;  to  improve  either  in  health  or  foituDe : 
applied  also  to  animals. 

i  reckon  they  be  pickin  up  again  now,  bet's  a  rare  hand  about 
butter'n  that. 

Our  Liz  bin  ter'ble  bad,  her  was  a'most  come  to  a  nottomy;  but 
ht^s  pickin  up  her  (rooms  again  now,  like,  thank  th'  Almighty. 

I  'sure  you,  mum,  'tis  on'y  kitchen  physic  that  he  do  want,  neet 
none  o'  yer  doctor's  stuff;  nif  he  could  meet  way  a  little  more  o* 
that  there,  he'd  lOon  pick  up,  he  wid. 

PICKY-BACK  [pikee  baak],  adv.  To  carry  on  the  back,  with 
the  arms  round  the  neck  and  the  legs  supported  on  either  side, 
under  the  bearer's  arms. 

The  poor  old  man  can't  walk  no  more'n  a  cheel;  Joe's  a-foced 
to  cx^a  picky-iack  up'm  down  stairs. 

PICTURE  [piktur],  sb.     Image;  resemblance.    (Very  com.) 
[Dhu  zaak* piktur  u  dh-oal  aus,]  the  exact  image  of  the  old 
horse.    Spoken  of  a  young  horse. 

PIDDLING  [piidleen],  part.  adj.  1.  Peddling  or  trifling; 
working  in  a  lazy  manner. 

Come  on,  socel  b'ee  gwain  to  hSAepiddlin  here  all's  day? 

Nif  anybody  didn  sharp  'm  up  a  bit,  he'd  hi^tfiddlin  over  thick 
there  job  vor  a  month  o'  Zindays. 

3.  Trickling, 
.  Never  didn  zee  the  river  zo  small  avore,  he's  nort  now  but  a 
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little  piddlitt  lake  o'  water,  an'  I  can  mind  hon  a  post-boy  was  a 
waisbed  away,  theie  by  oui  road,  and  a  drownded,  'osses  an'  all. 

If  hops  looke  browne, 
..    '  go  galhei  them  downe. 

Bat  not  in  the  deaw, 
hrfiddlittg  with  {^ii.—  Tiiittr,  56/48, 

PIECE  [pee's],  sb.  t.  Oflen  used  alone  without  any  oth»  noun 
to  explain  it 

(a)  K  piece  (of  timber)  or  log.     (Very  com.) 

1  be  a-com'd  over  vor  to  git  some  help,  vor  to  git  HxtfUa  up  to 
pit;  Me  and  Jimsy  baint  men  enough  by  ourzuls. 
Said  by  a  sawyer  to  mc  (April,  1883). 

(b)  A  piece  (of  flesh) — /.  e.  a  woman,  usually  gross  in  figure;  or 
used  to  express  unchastity.     (Veiy  com.) 

You  knows  th'  old  Bob  Zaiter's  wive,  don'ee?  Her's  a  gurt 
coose  piece,  you  know. 

(c)  In  the  expression  "all  of  a  pita" — i.  e.  all  alike,  all  of  one 
kind.     (Very  common.) 

Maister've  a-zend  back  these  here  baskets ;  they  baint  no  good 
nif  can't  'ave  'em  all  o(  Apiece. 

You  must  paper  the  wall  all  over  nif  you  want  to  make'n  took  all 
of  a  piece. 

(d)  In  combination — as  tuming-/K«,  piOaj-piece,  taH-ptece,  clavel- 
piea. 

3.  A  part  or  portion  of  anything. 

No,  tidn  a  finished,  not  eet;  why  we  'ant  a  bin  there  only  two 
pieces  o'  days — /,  e.  parts  of  two  days. 

Better  have  home  some  more  cider,  had'n  er,  sir?  there  idn  but 
Apiece  of  a  hogshead  a  left 

What !  do  you  call  yourself  a  man?  Well,  I  zim  I  do,  z.piea  of 
a  one,  like. 

I  can't  go  home  'long  way  'ee  (i,  e.  all  the  way),  but  I  don't  mind 
gwain  Apiece  o'  the  way. 

This  use  seems  to  be  archaic. 

Fac£,  01  part     PrrHcvJa,  pars,  pereiiaiatla. — Premf.  Parv, 

3.  A  field}  or  close  of  land.  Constantly  used  in  combination  for 
the  names  of  fields,  as  "  Parson's /w^"  "  Home  piece."  Compare 
the  well-known  "  Parker's  piece  "  at  Cambridge. 

4.  In  speaking  of  any  crop  on  the  ground,  whether  the  whole 
field  or  only  part  is  referred  to,  it  is  usual  to  say,  thick  piea  o'  whate ; 
tare  piece  a'  grass.  Shockin  poor  piece  o'  turmits,  Thindest  piece 
o'  barley  I've  a-zeed  de  year, 

PIECE-MEAL  [pee-s  mae-ul],  adv.    i.  Applied  to  letting  land. 
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When  a  farm  is  let  to  a  number  of  different  tenants  it  is  said  to 
be  let  aal  fieee-nual. 

2.  V.  t.    To  let  land  in  small  holdings. 

I've  a-tookt  the  zix  acres  o'  Mr.  Baker,  and  I  be  gwain  to/uvr- 
meaPa  out  in  garden  splats. 

To  Feecb  meal  (to  divide,  cut,  pall,  rend  io  [neces).    JUitreilBr;  Jttpretr. 


PIECEN  [pecsTi],  v.  i.  One  of  the  rare  verbs  in  «i.  To  join 
or  fasten  together  broken  parts ;  to  mend. 

We've  3.-pUcened  th'  old  chaney  tay-pot,  eens  you  mdn  never 
know  he  was  a-brokt. 

Of  all  th'  old  shows  ever  you  zecd,  nif  th'  old  Squire  Newman 
didn  beat  'em  all  He'd  a  got  on  a  old  brown  coat  that  anybody 
widn  pick  up  in  the  road — he  was  a  piicened  and  a-patched  aU 
over.  Th'  old  man  looked  like  a  proper  old  cadger,  and  eet  they 
do  zay  how  he's  a  wu'th  thousands. 

PIECENER  [pees-nur],  sb.  A  boy  or  girl  in  a  factory,  whose 
work  is  Xq pUcen  or  mend  up  the  "ends"  or  threads  which  break 
while  being  spun.  Until  recently  pieceners  were  children  who 
lapped  together  the  soft  wool  rolls  from  the  carding  engine  to 
feed  the  "  billy."     Now  this  handiwork  is  altogether  superseded. 

PIECE  0'  WORK  [pees-u-wuurk],/Af.     Fuss;  disturbance. 

Come  now,  her  did'n  go  to  do  i^  and  tidn  nort  vor  to  make  a 
piece  o'  work  about. 

There's  a  purty  pieee  </  work  up  'm  town ;  the^ve  a-brokt  the 
winders  to  the  King's  Arms,  and  the  [poalees]  poUce  can't  do  nort 
agin  'em. 

PIGEON-PAIR  [pij*een-pae"ur].  A  son  and  a  daughter  nearly 
the  same  age  when  there  are  no  more  children  in  a  family  are  always 
called  &  pigeon-pair,  whether  they  happen  to  be  twins  or  not 

Pigeons  have  but  two  young  ones  at  a  tim^  and  these  are 
said  to  be  always  male  and  female. 

PIGEON-TOED  [pijeen-toa-ud],  adj.  Having  the  feet  turning 
inwards.    Sow-legs  a,nd,  pigion-toes  ususdly  go  together. 

■    PIGGY-PIE  [pig-ee-paay].    See  Strat-pie. 

PIG-HEADED  [peg-aidud],  adj.  Obstinate ;  stubborn ;  not  to 
be  convinced. 

Tidn  nit  a  bit  o'  good  to  zay  nort,  you  mid  so  well  talk  to  the 
■tower ;  idn  a  more  pig-headeJer,  hignorantcr  gurt  hedgeboar  in  all 
the  parish. 

.    PIGS  [peg's],  si.    Contraction  of  pixies,  in  the  coannoa  saying, 
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"  Plaze  God  and  the  /'jpr."    See  Way's  note  to  Pygmbw. — Promp. 
^rv.  p.  395- 


This  yer  nayt  vonu  a  cainc.—J/aJAtin  Hegg,  Mte  Pkiler  bii  ht  Light, 

PIG'S    BUBBLE    [peg'z    buubl],    sb.       The    cow-parsnip. 

Heradium  Sphondylium.     Usual  name  about  Wellington.    Pigs  are 

veiy  fond  of  it,  and  cottageii  gather  it  about  in  the  hedges.     See 

LlUPBRNSCRIHP. 

PIGS-HALES  [p^'z-ae-ulz],  s6.  Haws,  the  benies  of  the 
white-thom. 

PIGS-LOOZE  [pegz-lfie-i],  sb.  Pigsty.  (Always  so.)  Kgsty 
unknown.     ?  Pigs-ltws — \.  e.  shelter  (see  Lew,  Lewth). 

John  Gadd  do  want  to  have  a  okw  pi^s-laoxe,  but  I  told  him  the 
rent  was  to  low  already.  (Letter  from  agent  for  cottages.)  See 
Strain, 

PIG'S  LOUSE  Cpeg'z  laews],  sb.     The  common  wood-louse. 

PIG'S  MEAT  [peg-z  mail],  si.  Wash;  refuse  of  the  kitchen. 
(Always.)    When  very  fluid  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  "dear  meat." 

PIG'S-NUT  [pegz-niit  or  pai-gz  niit],  sb.  The  common  earth- 
nut,  for  which  pigs  are  so  fond  of  grubbing  and  rooting.  Bunium 
fiexuesum. 


In  my  copy  of  Gerarde's  Herbal,  p.  1065,  under  Earth-nuts,  is 
an  entry  in  handwriting  of  the  last  century,  'Somerset  Pig-nuts 
T.  W.' 

PIG'S  PARSLEY  [pegz  paa-alee],  sb.  Wild  parsley.  Caiualis 
anthrisMS. 

PIG'S  PARSNIP  [peg'i  paa-sniip],  sb.  (Rare.)  Same  as  Pic's 
BUBBLES,  Cow-PARSNiP.     HerocHum  SphoKdyiium. 

PIG  TOGETHER  [peg  tugadh-ur],  v.  i.  To  sleep  or  crowd 
together ;  to  herd. 

There  was  nine  o'  um  all  B.-pig  together  in  thick  there  little  hit 
of  a  'ouze ;  why  be  idn  big  enough  to  zwing  a  cat  in,  hon's  void — ' 
tidn  dacenL 

PIKE  [puyk],  sb.     I.  A  turnpike  gate. 

a.  The  toll  payable. 

Hast  a-got  any  money  ror  to  pay  the^fie  way? 
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PILL  [pee-ul],  sb.    Pillow.     (Very  com.) 
I  never  can't  zlape  way  a  soft  pill, 

PILLAR-PIECE  [pWur  pecs],  sb.  Part  of  a  wagon.  TTie 
cross  timber  attached  to  and  supporting  the  bottom  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  body.  It  bears  upon  the  foll-pitce,  and  turns  upon  it 
when  the  wheels  are  "locked."  The  main-pin  passes  through 
both.  In  a  timbei-cairiage  or  railway  timber-traclc  the  pillar-fUct 
is  that  on  which  the  log  actually  rests,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  ita 
centre. 

PILLION  [piil'yun],  sb.  A  seat  behind  a  man's  saddle  for  a 
woman,  on  which  she  sits  sideways.  It  is  a  kind  of  pad  or 
cushion,  having  a  small  bciard  suspended  by  straps  on  which  she 
rests  her  feet;  her  right  arm  is  supposed  to  be  around  the  man's 
waist. 

miiota  are  now  very  rare,  but  may  still  be  seen  in  Noiih-west 
Somerset 

PILL-TIE  [peeTil.tuy]>  -t^-     Pillow-case.  Sometimes  applied 

to  the  entire  pillow.     It  is  evident  He  is  a  French  word.     See 
Bed-tie. 

FiLLOWB  vtxs^taye  JareiUer.—Palsgrane.  SiirwMJ. 

PILLUMY  [piil'umee],  v.i.  and  <*^'.  To  give  out  dust,  as  a 
carpet  does  when  beaten.     Full  of  dust. 

ni  make  thy  birches  pillamy  vor  thee,  nif  I  catch  thee  again. 
(Very  commoa) 

chell  make  thj  Boddize /(7na*, 

.  .  .  make  mjr  Boddiie  pilmee.^Ex.  &eld.  11.  83,  84. 

FILM,  PILLUM[piIl-um],jA.  Dust ;  fluff;  briss  (?, ».).  (Com; 
in  Hill  dist)    See  Mux. 

PIN  [pee-n],  sb.  i.  The  hipy  both  of  man  and  beast :  no  other 
term  is  used  for  the  hip.  Applied  also  to  the  hip-joint.  Called 
also  pin-bene  [pee'n-bca"un]. 

3.  sb.     The  middle  one  of  a  team  of  three  horses. 
Ah'U  warn  un  to  go  avore  or  in  the  pin,  but  he  idn  no  sharper 
(shafter), 

3,  [p.t.  pee-n;  /.  pari,  n-peen-],  v.  t.  To  hold;  to  clench, 
as  "to pin  the  bargain,"  "to pin  him  to  his  promise." 

I  knowd  he  was  a  slippery  sort  of  a  customer,  zo  I  pin  un  there 
and  then. 

PIN-BONE  [pee-n-boa-un],  sb.    The  projecting  bone  of  the  hip. 

PIlf-SHUT,  or  PIN-.SLEFT  [pee-n^Bhuut,  peen-siaef],  o^'.  and 
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si.  An  injniy  to  the  hip-joint  of  a  horse,  often  produced  by  the 
Animal  rushing  through  a  doorway,  and  getting  thereby  a  violent 
blow  on  the  projecting  bone. 

PINCH  [piin-sh],  v.  t.  To  prize  or  raise  up  with  a  lever  point, 
having  the  fulcrum  to  bear  down  upon.  Same  as  Pavzb.  To  raise 
with  a  lever  by  using  the  point  as  the  fulcrum,  is  "  to  heave." 

Talce  and  pinch'a  up,  you  can't  keave'xn  like  that — ^you've  a-gof  n 
to  dead  by  half. 

PINCHFART  [piin-shfaa-rt],  sb.  A  ni^ard;  an  epithet  for  a 
miserly  person. 

A  proper  old  piitehfart!  why  1*11  war'n  on  he'd  skin  a  vUnt  vor 
ha'penny. 

It  STOIC  all,  th'  tut  an  abomination  Fiiukvart  rot  Ihv  owd  Eendt. 

Sj:.ScoiJ.l  III. 

PINDY  [pec'ndee],  adj.  Musty  in  taste  or  smeU — applied 
chiefly  to  com  or  flour. 

Mother  've  a-zend  me  vor  to  tell  'ee  how  we  can't  eat  the  bread 
— her  zess  'tis  soptndy,  'most  stinks— il  e.  it  almost  stinks. 

PINE  [puyn],  si.    Pen  for  sheep  or  cattle.     (Always  50.) 
The  cov-pines  bti  shockin'  bad  out  o'  order,  there  idn  one  o'm 
fit  vor  a  cow  to  calvy  in. 

PIN-FEATHERED  [pee-n-vadh-urd],  adj.  Applied  to  poultry 
when  the  downy  chicken  plumage  is  changing  to  the  coloured 
natural  feathers ;  when  first  the  difference  can  be  noted  between 
cocks  and  hens. 

I  never  didn  zee  no  chicken  grow  so  vast,  why  they  be  pin- 
veathtrtd  a'ready. 

PING  [ping,  paeng ;  /,  t.  puung-d ;  p.p.  u-puung-d],  v.  t.    To 
push  or  thrust. 
I  catch'n  by  the  scruff  and  pun^d  the  head  o'  on  up  agin  the  wall. 


PIN-HORSE  [peeiY-aus],  sb.  The  middle  horse  in  a  team. 
They  are  the  vore  'oss  (leader), //»-'oss,  and  sharper  (wheeler). 

It  is  often  said  of  a  horse,  "  He'll  go  very  well  in  the  pin,  but 
he  on't  go  avore." 

PINIATED  [pJniae-utud],  adj.  Opinionated;  arrogant; 
obstinate;  conceited. 

He  idn  much  o'  it — to  much  to  zay  by  half — I  never  baint 
a-tookt  in  way  these  h.tKpinialed  sort  o'  vokes. 

PINIONS  [pimyuM],  sb.    The  short  refuse  wool  left  in  the 
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cotnb  after  tTie  long-stapled  "sliver"  has  been  drawn  off.  This 
word,  evidently  from  Fr.  fetgmns,  a  thoroughly  West  country. 
In  other  parts  this  regular  article  of  commerce  is  called  "noils." 

PINK  EYE  [ping'k  My'],  s6.  i.  A  horse  ailment ;  a  kind  of 
inflammatory  catarrh,  causing  fnUr  alia  a  congested  state  of  the  eye. 

3.  A  variety  of  potato. 

PINKING  [ping-keen],  adj.  Ailing;  weakly;  querulous — 
applied  to  women. 

So  Bob  Giles  is  a-brokt  out  again,  idn  'er?  Well  there, 'tis  'nough 
vor  to  make  any  fuller  g'out  vor  t'ave  a  drap,  way  zich  a  poor 
pinkin'  thing  of  a  wive's  he've  a-goL 

PINKING  [pingkeen],  sb.  A  kind  of  rounded  scallop  made 
upon  the  edge  of  leather  or  cloth  by  stamping  with  an  instrument 
called  a  " pinJdng-mn."  I  have  seen  notices  "/^wAwf  done  here" 
very  frequently. 

PINK-TWINK  [ping-k-twingk],  sb.  The  chaffinch,  doubtless 
from  its  peculiar  double  note.     Fringiila  Calebs. 

PINNY  [peenee],  sb.    Pinafore. 

Billy,  you've  a-dirt  you  pinny  again.  Come  in,  you  bad  boy,  or 
111  put  'ee  in  the  darky  hole  'long  o'  the  black  man  1 

PIN-POINTING,  or  PIN-PLASTERING  [pee-n-pauynteen, 
peeTi-plaas'tureen].  Roofe  are  often  covered  {or  rather  were)  with 
small  slates,  which  instead  of  nails  have  small  wooden  pegs,  called 
pins,  driven  firmly  into  a  bole  in  the  slate.  These  pins  are  alloi^-ed 
to  projectonlyon  the  under  side,  and  resting  upon  the  lath,  prevents 
the  slate  from  slipping  down.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  their 
placeSi  and  also  to  prevent  the  wind  from  disturbing  the  small 
slates,  the  row  of  pins  along  each  lath  is  buried  in  a  rim  of  mortar, 
which  sets  around  them  and  keeps  them  fitm.  This  final  operation 
is  caXieA  pin-pointing  oi  pin-piaslering. 

FINS.  It  is  stilt  confidently  believed  that  if  you  wish  to  do 
injury  to  an  enemy,  you  must  take  an  onion,  write  the  name  of 
your  enemy  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  stick  it  with  pins  to  the 
onion ;  putting  as  many  pins  into  the  onion  through  the  paper,  as 
it  will  take.  The  onion  must  then  be  put  up  the  chimney,  and 
as  it  withers  so  will  the  heart  of  the  person  whose  name  is  pierced. 
An  onion  so  pierced,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  well-known  person 
still  living,  was  found  not  long  since  in  a  chimney  near  my  own 
house.  Another  mode  of  working  mischief,  either  to  an  enemy  or 
.  a  witch,  is  to  take  a  pig's  heart  and  stick  it  full  of  pins,  and  hide 
it  in  the  roof  or  walls  of  a  house.  As  the  heart  of  the  pig  is 
pierced,  so  will  be  that  of  the  person  or  witch  whom  it  is  desired 
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to  punish.  A  heart  so  stuck  full  of  pins  was  found  very  recently 
on  pulling  down  an  old  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Ashbiitlle,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  preserved  in  the  Somerset  Archseoiogicat  Society's 
Museum  at  Taunton  Castle. 

PINS  AND  NEEDLES  [pee-nz  un  nee'ulz].  The  pricking 
sensation  often  felt  when  the  limbs  have  been  kept  long  in  one 
position,  or  are  "asleep." 

PINSWILL  [peenzwili],  si.  A  small  abscess ;  a  boil ;  a  gathering 
of  matter. 

PINY  [puynee],  s6.    The  flower  peony,    (Always.) 

PIP  [pup],  si.  1.  Flat  seed:  that  of  apples,  pears,  cucumbers, 
orangesj  Sec. 

a.  The  several /ui  or  spots  on  playing  cards. 

3,  A  disease  to  which  chickens  are  very  liable — same  as  ^/s — 
caused  by  worms  in  the  windpipe.     Sa  Draw  i. 

I  PVPPE  ■  henne  or  a  capon,  I  Cake  the  fyMt  from  them.  It  fireat  la  pipic. 
Yoat  henncs  shall  never  ware  &ule  Ijll  ^X^%tfypptd. — Paligrtnie. 

4.  A  slight  cough  in  children. 

Why,  Billy,  what's  the  matter— got  the/i>; 

FvFFE,  sekenesie.     Fituita. — Promf.  Parv, 

[le  PiPfi,  pituit*.— Cart.  Ang. 
PYITE,  a  lickenesie ;  ptpyt.—FalsgraBt. 


5.  In  phr.  "  to  \ikjtpip  o'."    To  take  offence. 

Besides,  n>  var  as  tha  knowst,  ha  mort  take  Pifi  o',  sod  roeach  oS,  aod  come 
DO  more  anearst  tha.      £x.  Court.  I.  46S.     See  also  Ex.  Scold.  II.  163,  310. 
Cnnp.  Fug,  Ldtattr  Gless,  p.  219. 
PIPE  [pny-p],  si.     I.  Blood-vessel;  vein;  ^ery. 

2.  The  common  field  draining  pipe.     Used  only  in  the  singular. 
I'll  pay  vor  gutterin*,  nif  youll  plase  to  vind  Ihe/ij^. 
Thick  gutter  'U  take  vower  hundred  o'  dree  inch/ijte. 

PIPE-GUTTER  Cpuyp-guad-r],  si.  A  drain  made  with  ordinary 
tile  pipes,  in  distinction  from  a  stone-gulttr,  which  is  one  made  of 
loose  stones,  until  late  years  by  far  the  commoner  kind. 

PIPING  [puypeen],  adj.    Wheeling ;  husk^. 
Her'a  a  poor  pipit',  crakin'  poor  cratur,  her  is. 
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PIRDLE  [puur-dl],  v.  t.    To  cause  to  spin. 

Let  me  firdle  the  top.  111  show  thee  how  to  make'n  go. 

PIRDLY  [puur-dlee],  v.  i.    To  purl  or  spin  like  a  top.    D  is 
usoally  inserted  between  r  and  /  final. 
Comp.  [£uurdie,  wuurdl,  skwuurdl],  girl,  worl(d,  squineL 

Giractilum,     Aiffilic^  a  chyldei  whjrle,  or  ■  banc,  run  gtia  fatri  luAaif. 
Oktus.     Id  the  MtdMlU,  Hart.  MS.  1157,  it  is  rendered  "afirJit." 

IVay,  nole  to  Pbyllb,  Pramf.  Parv.  p.  4IJ. 

PIRMROSE  [puumiToa-uz],  j*.     Primrose.     (Always.) 
I  han't  a  zced  pirmresa  thicker,  not's  yeais. 


PISS-A-BED  [p[is--u-baid],  sb.  The  dandelion.  Taraxaevm 
Offidna!*,     Among  old  people  this  is  still  the  usual  name. 

Forby  (11.  p.  355)  says  it  is  said  to  have  a  name  equivalent  to 
this  in  every  language  in  Europe.  Also  in  most  languages  a 
popular  name  importing  lion's  tooth.     See  Promp.  Parv.  p.  403. 

PiS5K-A-9ED(h«rbe).    JHtMttlitt,  daU dt  lioit,  cemramtt  <ie prairt.—SJunaatJ. 

PISTERING  [pds-tureen].  One  of  those  alliterative  pleonastic 
words  which  serve  to  complete  the  sound,  without  adding  to  the 
meaning,  like  shilly-shally,  rolly-polly,  driggle-draggle,  &c 

Wkistering  and  pisUring  always  go  together,  and  simply  mean 
whispering. 

They  be  always  whisterin'  and  pisterin'  together. 

OU  TOT  whistering  anA  fitlaiitg,  and  hoolii^  and  halzening  or  cuSne  a  Tale. 
Ex.  Sceld.  T.  397. 

FIT  [peet],  sb,  i.  Fond.  A  labourer  in  my  employ  always 
speaks  of  a  pond  nearly  half  an  acre  in  extent  as  "  thick  there  pit." 

t.  WelL    See  Plump-pit. 

Of  a  well  dug  a  considerable  depth  without  finding  water,  the 
contractor  wrote,  "  I  have  let  the  pit  rest  for  a  few  days,  as  the 
fouel  are  (foul  air)  is  in  it  very  bad." — Aug.  34,  1887. 

3.  A  saw-pit  Not  by  any  means  necessarily  an  excavation. 
Sawyeis  very  often  speak  of  putting  up  a  pit,  that  is,  of  erecting  a 
framework  on  posts  or  other  supports  above  ground,  on  which  to 
place  the  "  piece  "  to  be  sawn. 

PlT-A-PAT  [peet-u-paaf],  pkr.     Any  recurring  sound  or  bcaL 

I  yer'd'n  comin'  Aloa^  pit-a-pat  'pon  the  road,  ever  so  long  avore 
I  zeed'n. 

And  tho'  I  veel'd  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat. 

PITCH  [piich],  sb.     I.  A  rod  of  willow,  poplar,  or  elder,  which 
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being  stuck  in  the  ground  at  a  certaia  season,  vill  take  root  and 
grow.  In  making  new  hedges  it  is  usual  to  stipulate,  "to  be 
planted  with  good  withy  or  elda.piUies,"  or  "  pitchers." 

a.  [piich],  s^.  A  game  played  with  pennies  or  other  round 
•disc^  The  object  is  to  pi/eA  the  peimy  into  a  hole  in  the  ground 
from  a  certain  point 

3.  [pec'ch]-.  Theclimaxofdaikness — "dark'3^//'c4,"''/iVisidark." 

4.  [piich],  V.  t.    To  deposit  goods  or  produce  in  a  market  for  sale. 
There  idn  a  quarter  much  so  'ool  ^piichtd  to  Bristol  Fair  as 

used  to.  I  mind  they  always  used  to  pilch  the  com  in  our  market, 
and  peck  it  out  there  right. 

5.  V.  I.  and  i.  To  load  hay  or  com  with  a  pitch-fork — applied 
to  wagon  or  cart  in  the  iield,  and  also  to  loading  it  from  the  cart 
upon  the  slack.    The  only  word  in  use. 

Last  year  I  pitched  every  stitch  o'  com  'pon  the  farm. 


'  6.  V.  t.    To  pave  with  pebbles  or  other  small  stones. 

Will  'ee  have  the  floor  a-put  in  way  brick,  or  else  will  *ee  hab'm 
a.-pitcht? 

7.  V.  I.    To  shrink  in  bulk ;  to  subside  in  height. 

A  hay-rick  always  sinks  materially  in  height  when  it  begins  to 
heat ;  in  so  doing  it  is  said  to  pi/cA.  Newly-made  ground  settles 
down  considerably,  and  so  is  said  \q  pitch. 

Thick  there  rick  lookth  purty  high  a-cock'd  up,  but  zee  un  in  a 
vortnight's  time  arler  heVe  ^pilcht,  he  'ont  be  haif  s'igh, 

-PITCH  AWAY  [piich  uwai-],  v.i.  To  lose  flesh;  to  become 
thin — applied  to  man  and  beast 

-Our  Bill  bin  ahockin'  bad  way  the  fayver — I  'sure  you,  he's  that 
3L-pitch'd  away,  he's  most  a-come  to  a  nottomy. 

They  bee-us  be  ^.pitcKd  away  oncommon — ^they  baint  10  good's 
they  was  by  vower  a  head — 1.  e.  four  pounds. 

Your  old  maister's  yy-pifckf  away,  sure  'nough — I  didn  'ai'Iy 
know  un. 

PITCHER  [piich-ur],  ib.  i.  The  man  who  throws  the'hay  or 
com  upon  the  wagon  in  harvest;  also  he  who  throws  it  from  the 
wagon  on  to  the  rick. 

2,  sh.  Name  of  a  deep  vase-shaped  jug,  having  one  handle 
at  the  top  on  one  side.  The  pitcher  is  always  made  of  coarse 
brown  earthenware  (cloam).  If  of  finer  ware,  or  china,  it  is  a/«j. 
"  Ewer  and  basin  "  are  always  "  jug  and  basin." 

3.  A  willow  or  other  rod..   Same  as  Pitch  i. 
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PITCH-GUTTER  [pilch--guufur,  gnadi],  s^.  A  channel  or 
shallow  open  drain  formed  with  small  stooes  or  pebbles. 

Thick  road  'on't  never  be  vitty  gin  there's  a  ptopei  pi/(A-£uiitr 
a-put  in  both  zides  o'  un. 

PITCHING  [ptich-een],  si.  A  pavement  made  of  pebbles  or 
Email  stones. 

PITCHIN&STONES  [pilch-een-stoaunz],  si.fi/.  Small  stones 
suitable  for  paving. 

PITCH  INTO  [piich  ee-ntu],  pAr.  To  attack  either  by  word 
or  blow.  Varied  hypitek  U  info.  Also  to  set  to  work  vigorously 
about  anything. 

They  pitch'd  into  the  pa'son,  did'n  'cm,  up  to  vestry  meetin', 
'bout  locking  the  ringeis  out  o'  the  tower  ?  Well,  I  considers  how 
maister  was  right ;  nif  I  was  he,  I  widn  have  no  ]is  drunkin'  'busie 
lot,  not  if  the  bells  wadn  never  a-ring'd  at  alL 

PITCH-MARKET  [pCich-maar-kut],  sb.  A  market  in  which 
the  com,  wool,  oi  other  produce  for  sale  is  actually  on  the  spot 
in  bulk.    At  present  this  is  very  rare,  but  it  was  the  rule  fonnerly. 

Goods  deposited  in  a  market  are  always  said  to  be  pitched  for 
sale.     See  Pitch  4. 

PITH  [pUth,  paeth],  sb.    Substance;  strength ;  bottom. 
[Dhur  waudn  noa.  paetA- ecu  dhu  puud'n,]  there  was  no  pith 
(goodness)  in  the  pudding. 
He  idn  half  a  fellow  to  work,  there  idn  no  pitA  in  un. 
PVTHE,  siiensfb^ffrcf.—J'alignivt. 


&  ]ie  berbe)  ol 

PITHEE  [phdh-ee].  Prythee.  A  com.  expression  of  familiarity, 
of  affection,  <M  contempt,  or  deiiance,  according  to  intonation. 

Oh  aye  t  pithee,  mun,  thee  art'n  a-gwain  to  come  over  me  thick 
fershin  1    "Hiere's  a  sartin  thing  thee  dis'n  Va.av,pithu! 


PIT-HOIE  [pilt-oa-I],  sb.  A  grave— children's  word;  also 
called  pitty-hole.  I  remember  being  taught  a  nursery  hymn,  of 
which  one  verse  was — 

Tell  me,  mama,  if  I  miut  die 
One  dij  u  little  b&bj  died : 
And  must  I  in  the  churchyard  lie, 
.Down  in  Ihe/it-Aele  by  her  side? 
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PITICE  [pilfees],  ad/.  Inferior  in  quality  ;  worthless  ;  unsatis- 
factory.    (Very  com.)     Nothing  in  com.  with  lit.  piieous. 

Where's  get  thick,  knive  ?  'tis  a  pUke  thing,  sure  'nough — I  widn 
gee  thee  tuppence  vor'n. 

A  fitia  tale  that,  sure  'nough — i.  e.  improbable  story;  not 
likely  to  deceive  anybody.  "  Pitict  job  " — 1. 1.  badly  done  as  to 
workmanship.  "  Fitice  consarn  " — i.  e.  mean,  paltry  piece  of  business. 
" Pitiee  fiiller,"  an  undersized,  inefficient  weakling;  half  a  man. 
"  Poor  piiia  trade,"  weak,  washy  beverage. 

Our  pronun.  follows  the  M.  E.  in  keeping  the  word  a  dissyllable, 
while  literature  has  corrupted  it,  and  it  is  quite  regular  in  becoming 
[>f/-<!CT,]  like  [gaal-ees,  aalces,  maalees,  buul'eesj  gallows,  aloes, 
mallows,  bellows. 

This  gentil  duke  donn  from  hit  couner  sCerte 
Wilh  herte/iVimi,  whan  he  herdc  hem  speke. 
Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  brelce, 
Whaa  he  seyh  hem  so /itfiu  and  so  maal, 
Chaiutr,  Knighits  Tale,  I.  94.     See  Pitrs  Plow.  A.  VII.  116,  fto. 

PIT-ROLLER  [pilt'-roa'lur],  sh.  A  strong  piece  of  timber  cut 
"  eight-square,"  ('.  e.  octagonal  in  section,  used  by  sawyers.  It  is 
that  which  bears  on  each  side  of  the  pit,  and  carries  the  front  end 
of  the  log.  It  is  movable,  so  as  to  allow  the  sawing  to  be  con- 
tinued past  the  bearing  point.  The  support  at  the  other  end  of 
the  log  is  called  the  bolster-pita;  to  this  it  is  usually  "dogged" 
to  prevent  its  turning.  A  third  cross-piece  necessary  to  the  sawing 
of  a  log  is  called  a  iransum.  Its  use  is  to  support  a  fulcrum,  by 
which  the  end  of  the  partly-sawn  tree  is  "  tripsed  "  up,  so  as  to 
permit  the  movement  of  the  pit-roller  as  may  be  required. 

•    PIT-WOOD  [piif-iod],  sb.     Larch  or  other  wood  cut  into 
lengths  for  supporting  "the  roof"  in  coal-mines. 
I   lliick  plantation  idn  gwain  to  do  no  more  good ;  nif  he  was 
mine  I  should  clear'n— /iif-'<Ws  zellin'  middlin'  now. 

PIT-ZAW  [pilt'-zaa],  sb.  The  large  saw  used  by  sawyers,  needing 
a  saw-pit  to  work  it. 

PIX  [pik-s],  o.  /.  To  gather  the  stray  fruit  after  the  crop  is 
taken;  to  ^lean  fruit  instead  of  com.  Farmers  usually  permit 
this,  unless  in  the  frequent  case  of  the  apples  being  left  in  large 
heaps  in  the  orchard  "  to  fret "  (i.  e.  to  become  half  rotten)  before 
being  made  into  cider- 
Mr.  Bird  don't  never  zay  nort  nif  anybody  dopix  his  orchets. 

PIXING  [pik'seen].     Same  as  Pixy-wordjnc. 

PIXY [pik-see], /^.  i.  Afairy.  Thebeliefintheselittlecreatures 
is  still  prevalent,  although  there  is  great  confusion  of  idea  between 
them  and  witches,  bogies,  goblins,  hags,  or  other  uncanny  things. 
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The  green  rings  so  often  seen  in  pastures  are  pixy-rings,  round 
which  they  dance  on  moonlight  nights.  Toad-stools  are  always 
pixy-itooh.  Rusty  horse-shoes  are  nailed  over  stable-doots  to 
prevent  ta&pixUs  from  "terrifyin"'  the  horses.     See  Pigs. 

See  long  description  by  Pulman,  Rustic  SktUHes,  p.  134. 


Ad  nul  tlm  pitmarks  in  her  chapa 
Zim'd  like  iax-pUksy's  bosses'  itapi. 

Nathan  Hogg's  Letters,  Series  I.  p.  50. 

3.  V.  i.    To  glean  stray  apples. 

They  baint  so  particular  our  way — can  pixy  all  over  the  parish 
sif  you  be  a  mind  to;  they  on't  zay  noit 

PIXY-WORDING  [pik  see-wuur-deen],  part  sb.  Gathering  the 
stray  apples  in  an  orchard  after  the  trees  have  been  stripped — *.  e. 
the  pixies'  hoard.     (Very  com.) 

Farmer  Jones  've  a-tookt  in  his  orchet,  zo  we  can  g'up  there 
pixy-wordin' — I  reckon  some  be  a-lef. 

FIZZLE  [piIz-1],  sb.  The  duct  or  pipe  leading  from  the  bladder 
in  slaughtered  male  animals.     (Always.) 

The  Paxil  of  a  beast.     PUilt,  vit.—Shtra/aed. 

«y. 

fifie,  yoM  stock-fi 

PLACE  [plac-us],  sb.     Duty ;  business.     (Very  com.) 

A  woman  who   fancied  the  parish  doctor  liad  not  been  so 

attentive  as  she  thought  desirable,  said,  "  'Twaa  his  place  to  come 

s'often's   he's  wanted — what   do'er  get    his   money  vor,  else? — 

December,  1886. 

PLAGUE  [plaayg],  v.  t.    To  teaze;  to  worry.     (Very  com.) 
They  louzy  boys  be  enough  to  plapte  anybody  to  death. 

PLAIN  [plai-n,  plaa'yn],  adj.  i.  Inferior  in  quality  or 
appearance. 

I  calls  thick  there  a  v^rj  plain  piece  o'  beef. 

Plainish  sort  of  a  farm — anybody  must  git  up  over  night  vor 
to  live  in  un. 

3.  Applied  to  health. 

How  are  you  to-day?  Thank  'ee,  I  be  on'y  very  plain,  I 
sure  'ee. 

Plain  is  compared  according  to  rule,  like_^««.     See  D  r. 

You'll  vind  the  road  I  tell  'ee  o',  ever  zo  much/ZawAr'n  tother. 

The  very  [plaa'yndees] //aifu'ic//  lot  o'  stock's  I've  a-zeed  a-zold 
'is  longful  time. 
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PIjANCH  [plan'sli],  sb.  Board  of  any  kind  of  wood,  if  an  inch 
thick  or  over ;  thinner  it  is  called  "  board,"  or ' '  thin  board,"  or  j,  f , 
^  inch  board,  as  the  case  may  be;  while  thicker  than  i^  inches  it  is 
aHiiayt  plank. 

"A  piece  <f  planch  "  would  be  understood  as  a  piece  of  hoard, 
at  least  an  inch  in  thickness. 

PLANCH-FLOOR  [plansh-vloo-ur],  j^.  A  wood  floor  in  dis- 
tinction from  one  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  material. 

Thick  there  'ouie  did'n  ought  vor  to  bide  void,  way  a  good 
garden  to  un,  and  a plaiu/t-vloor  and  all. — March  iSth,  1S84. 

PLANCHIN  [plan-sheen],  j^.   The  board  of  the  floor.   (Always.) 
The plancMn's  proper  a-weared  out,  'tou't  pay  vor  men'in. 
The  poor  young  man  was  a-tookC  way  the  tits,  and  vore  anybody 
could  urn  vore,  he  was  a-vall'd  all  along  'poa  Ihs  plan^Aia. 

PLANCHIN-BOARD  [plan'sheen-boourd],  si.  Flooring-board. 
Comp.  Norfolk,  FlatKhtr,  a  boarded  floor. — Foriy,  255. 

F1.AUNGHBKB.     Plancula,  In phnca.—Fi<mip.  Fan. 
Plamhtr  made  of  hordes,  plancM.  — Paisgravi. 
V*  holft  yat  ben  nude  for  hand  pmnyi  ben  scarse  Icae  hey  fro  y*  flancher. 
fastaa  Letttri,  iv,  316. 

PLANETS,    To  "  rule  the  plamls  "  is  to  practise  rustic  astrology. 

I  well  knew  a  "  conjurer  "  who  was  said  to  be  able  "  to  rule  the 
plamls,"  and  who  made  a  good  living  from  those  who  consulted  him. 
I  had  one  of  his  business  cards,  on  which  was  printed  his  name,  and 
"  Nativities  cast,"  "  Questions  answered." 

This  man  was  always  known  and  spoken  of  as  Conjurer  B — . 
If  any  one  were  asked  what  that  meant,  the  answer  was, "  Au !  he's 
a  white-witch." 

PLANK  [plang'k],  v.  t.    To  pay  down ;  to  deposit  (he  stakes. 
Id  accepting  a  challenge  to  bet,  it  is  usual  to  say, "  Done  I  plank 
your  money  " — t.  e.  put  it  down  on  the  table. 

PLANK1(Y  [plangk{ee],  v.  t.  and  i.  To  bend;  to  spring. 
Applied  only  to  a  pimt  article — not  to  any  substance  which  would 
not  regain  its  shape,  as  lead,  copper,  &c  The  idea  is  that  of 
walking  on  a  plank  bearing  only  on  its  two  ends,  which  springs  up 
and  down  when  walked  over.  Any  horizontal  support  which  is 
bent  down  with  the  weight  upon  it  is  said  "to  planky  down,"  or 
"  to  \k planked  down  "  [u-plangk  daewn]. 

PL.4NT  [plaen't],  sb.    Young  cabbage  plant. 
How  be  you  off  yot  plants  i  mine  didn  come  up  'tall ;  but  I've 
p  p  2 
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a-got  i  plenty  o'  curly  greens  and  that,  and  I  wants  to  changy  way 
zomebody  vor  zome  jifanls,  vor  zome  o'  they, 

PLANTING  [plaan-teen],  sd.     Plantation. 

Keep  right  vore,  gin  you  come  to  ^planiifC  like. 

PLAT  [plaat],  sb.  i.  Plot  (Always.)  Very  common  in  field 
names.  1  have  several — t.g.  Joidan'spiat,  Ham  p/at,  Big-burrow 
f/ai,  &c 

2.  A  garden  allotment.    See  Splat. 

Mr.  Leat  've  a-tookt  the  field  o'  groun  voi  to  let-n  out  mplals. 

PLATE  [plae-ut],  s6.  Tech.  Called  also  wait-plate.  The  piece 
of  wood  which  runs  longitudinally  on  the  top  of  each  wall  of  an 
ordinary  building,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  rafters.  Called  also 
plating. 

Inch  and  half  by  vive's  plenty  stoul  vor  the  plate. 

You  an't  a-zcnd  enough  stuff  vor  the  plate. 

There  was  a  piece  o'  plate  a-left — ».  e.  a  piece  of  the  scantling 
intended  for  wall-plate. 

PLATTER-FACE  [plaafur-Iae-us],  si.    A  round  flat  face,  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  type.    Very  common  as  an  e|Hthet. 
Ya  gattplalier/ace  I 

PLATTY  [plaafee],  a/ij.  Said  of  com  or  any  other  crop 
growing  unevenly  or  in  patches. 

Idn  quarter  so  good's  he  looks,  thick  there  field  o'  barley;  he's 
itfhle  platty.    Come  to  g'in  to  un,  he  idn  no  way  suant  like. 

PLAT-VOOTED  [plaat --vfeofud],  a^'.  Splay-footed ;  having  flat 
feet ;  also  shambling  in  gait 

A  plat-vooted,  nackle-ass  old  son  of  a  bitch  I  why  I  widn  gee  un 
his  zalt,  let  'lone  taties  1 
A  Tubb»cock,  nmzeaboat,  ^lUvofflid,  zidlemoulh'd  swaahbucket — Ex.  Se,  \,  ;6i.. 

PLAY  [plaa-y],  v.  t.  j.  To  have  a  bout  at  wrestling  or  with 
single-stick.     Used  transitively  only  in  this  sense. 

[Aay  muyn  aay  plaayd  Jilm  Eeul  tu  Langvurd  ravul,  vur  u 
au'lun  shuur't,  un  aay  wee'n  un,  vur  aul  dhut  ee  au'furd  mee  vai*" 
shdl-eenz  neef  aay-d  vaal  tiie  un,]  I  remember  I  played  (wrestled 
with)  Jim  Hill  at  Langford  revel,  for  a  holland  shirt,  and  I  won  it, 
for  all  that  he  offered  me  five  shillings  if  I  would  fall  to  him  (i.  e. ' 
allow  him  to  throw  me).  To  express  the  act  of  wrestling  intransi- 
tively would  be  io  plaa-y  tu  rawsleen.    See  Throw  in. 

[Aal^/iia'_j'  dhee  vur  u  suvreen,]  I  will  play  (wrestle  with)  thee 
for  a  sovereign, 

3.  v.i.  Of  bees.  When  likely  to  swarm  they  fly  in  great  numbers, 
Just  flitting  about  in  front  of  the  hive :  this  isplaying. 
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Thick  there  butt  o'  bees  11  zwann  to-marrow,  I  reckon,  they  bin 
playirC  all's  momin.     The  actual  swarming  is  not  called //iif/n^. 

3.  To  idle ;  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

The  work  bin  ler'ble  slack  sure  'nough,  we  bin  fo'ced  to  flay 
half  our  time  purty  near  all  the  winter. 

'Tis  hard  when  anybody's  a  mind  to  work,  vor  to  play  half  their 
time,  and  put  gwain  what  little  they've  a-tookt  care  o'. 


I  don't  niver  see  no  fun  \n  playtii  vor  low ;  let's /J^^  for  zomefin, 
nif  'tis  but  ever  so  little. 

PLEAD  PARDON  [plai'd  paar'dn], /Ar,  To  humble  oneself 
after  giving  offence. 

Nif  thee  art'n  a  fool,  thee't  go  and  plead  pardon,  and  ax'n  vor 
t'overlook  it ;  'tis  a  mortal  sight  easier  vor  to  put  thyzul  out  o'  a 
good  job'm  'tis  into  un. 

PLENTY  [plai-ntee],  adj.     i.  Plentiful. 

Hurts  (whortleberries)  be  ttt'hXt  pUnty  'pon  our  hill  de  year. 

Makin'  a  new  cellar  for  to  hold  the  dder,  'cause  'tis  Itkin  to  be 
no  plenty  de  year. — May  26,  r88i, 

3.  sb.  Sufficient  in  quantity.  In  this  sense,  unlike  lit  Eng.,  the 
word  is  always  preceded  by  the  adjective  a. 

You  be  welcome  to  so  many's  you  be  a  mind  to,  and  there'll  be 
a  plenty  a-Ieft  arterwards. 

No  more  this  time  o'  zittin  down,  thank'ee,  I've  a-had  a  plenty. 

PLIM,  PLIMMY  [plbm,  pibmee],  v.  t.  and  /'.  To  swell  or 
increase  in  bulk,  as  rice  or  peas  in  boiling ;  hence  often  used  for 
"  to  grow  fat" 

Poor  little  maid,  I  zim  how  could  pUm  her  up^  way  a  little  more 
kitchen  physic  like. 

They  peas  baint  meat-ware,  they  on't  pUmmy  oae  bitj  you  mid  so 
well  bwoil  a  passle  o'  marvels  (marbles). 

PLOUGH  [pluw,  plaew],  s6.    A  team  of  horses. 
A  farmer  walking  with  me  over  his  farm,  said,  on  finding  two  stray 
horses  in  one  of  his  fields,  "  Holloa  1  whose  plough's  this  here  ?  " 

I  calls  that  there  so  good  a  plough  o'  osses  as  ever  was  a-hitch'd 
by  the  neck. 

11  departed  unto  God,  by  a  mysfaitune  of  hit  fiimj^Ai. 

1505.     Liier.  Rubtr.  Wdls  Cathedral,  foL  [33,  back. 
Item  To  WillEam  Escott  for  vi  dayes  carriage  of  slones  and  graTcll  for  the 
Causewaye  w'  bis  Pleughi  at  iiiij.  per  diem. 

1605.     Borough  lifinuii-BoBk  of  Ike  Ckippmham  CerfamtiBn. 
Bay  horse,  over  16  hands,  3  fears  old,  narranled  s'lund,  and  Eood  in  any  part 
ofihe/iuif:*.— ^lArr/.  in  WtllmgtoH  Weekly  Naia,  Dec.  a,  iSU. 
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PLOUGH-LAND  [pluw-lan],  rb.    Arable  land. 
In  making  your  list  kindly  set  out  each  field  whether  meadow  or 
plough-dand. — Agent's  letter,  1884. 

Thick  farm  on't  suit  me,  he's  purty  near  all  fl<mgh4an4;  ido 
meads  'nough  to  nn. 

^  PUvn  landt — Icm  lahourtt. — Palsgnait. 

Kfltno-JanJ.    Mai  dt  lerrt,  max,  Vayt*  Oitg^m^. — SherweeJ. 

PLOUGH-LINES,  or  PLOUGH-GUIDES  [pluwlainz,  or 
pluw-guydz],  sb.  The  cords  used  as  reins  by  which  a  skilful 
ploughman  guides  and  drives  his  horses. 


Tidn  no  road  Chick  way,  'tis  on'y  a  pUugh-falh  into  the  ground. 

In  Ogilby's  Britannia  \\f>l^  plovgh-road  is  marked  in  one  or 
more  of  the  maps  to  signify  a  road  practicable  only  for  a  plough 
^-\.  e.  pack-horses. 

PLOUCH-TACKLE  [pluw-taak-1],  sb.  Harness  for  horses; 
a'so  farm  implements  of  all  kinds  worked  by  horses. 

Sight  o'  wear'n  tear  0'  plough-tadtli  'pon  a  farm  way  so  much 
tillage 

PLUCK  [pluuk],*^.  The  hange;  the  liver,  lights,  and  heart  of  a 
sheep.     The  genteel  name. 

PLUM    [pluum],   aij.      i.  Mellow;   not    harsh — applied   to 
drinks. 
This  here  cider's  rare  trade,  do  drink  Ktplum'i  milk. 

2.  Applied  to  soil;  thoroughly  tilled,  or  prepared  for  the  seed. 
Same  as  Breathe. 

Darned  if  we  aji't  a-do'd  zomethin'  vor  thick  field ;  we've  a-work-n 
and  a-work-n  gin  he's  sopium's  a  arsh-'eap. 

3.  Of  the  weather.     Warm ;  genial 

We  shan't  have  noplum  weather  vore  we've  a-had  some  rain. 

PLUMB  [pluum-],  <K^^     i.  Perpendicular;  upright 
Thick  there  irall  on't  never  stan' ;  why  he  idaplumi  by  up  dree 
inches. 

Flumbt,  of  wryhtys  or  masonjrs  {flummc  of  carpentiTc,  or  trasonire). 
Pi-rpttidiculum.  Pramf.  Paro. 

3.  V.  t    To  prove  by  use  of  the  plumb-rule. 

I  never  don't //»m^  another  man's  work;  but  jqm  on  plumb  xin 
(the  wall)  yersul  nif  you  be  a  mind  to. 

PLUMB-BOB  [pluum'-baub],  sb,  (Always.)  The  plummet  of  a 
plumb-rule,  often  called  the  bob  only. 
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[Jiim,  lai-n-s  dhee  bavb,  wiif ;  muy-n-2  u-laef  oa-m,]  Jim,  lend  us 
thy  boi,  wilt ;  mine  is  left  at  home. 

PLUMP  [pluump],  sb.  and  v.     Pump.     (Always.) 

Plase,  sir,  the  plump's  a-brokt,  can't  plump  a  drop  o'  water.     I 

don't  know  what  ailth'n,  but  can't  flunipy  'tall — t.  e.  the  handle 

cannot  be  moved. 

PLUMP-PIT  [pluum'-pcet],  sb.  A  well  having  a  pump 
attached. 

Xh^  plump-pa's  bound  to  be  a-cleaned  out  'vore  the  water'll  be 
fit  to  drink. — Huish  Champflower,  May,  i88a. 

That  there  water  'ont  never  be  fit  vor  drink  gin  ^&  plump-pit's 
a-cleaned  out     Said  at  Wellington.     See  Pit  3.     Wink. 
Pyltt  or  v^.—PaUgravi. 
A  Pitt.     Fosse,  puis. — Shtneecd. 

PLUSH  [pliish],  V.  t.  To  plash— applied  to  hedging.  The 
quick  or  growing  underwood  is  bent  down  with  the  points  outwards, 
and  sods  are  laid  on  the  top  so  as  to  make  it  grow  thicker;  this  is 
\<i  plush  the  hedge.  The  word  is  often  found  in  old  leases.  Same 
as  Make. 

PLUSHER  [pMsh-ur],  sb.  The  layer,  or  horizontal  stick  crooked 
down  in  making  a  hedge ;  more  commonly  called  "  stretcher." 

POAT(Y  [poaut(ee],  !>.  i".  and  ib.  To  kick;  to  struggle.  A 
kick,     (Very  com.) 

What's  the  matter,  Jim  ?  Why  th'  old  Bob  (horse)  've  a-gid  me 
3.  peat  right  in  the  thigh,  an'  I  thort  he'd  a-brokt  the  bone. 

Our  Bill  Aopoaty  mainly  in  his  sleep;  can't  get  none  of  the  rest 
o'm  Tor  to  zlape  way  un. 

Comish,  pool,  pwtio,  to  butt,  to  thrust,  to  kick  like  a  horse. 
Welsh,  pu'tio,  to  prick.  Breton,  pouta,  bouia  {peusser).  Way 
says  (/v.  Parv.  417)  that  put  is  derived  from  Fr.  boater,  to 
butt,  (!)     See  Shrepskire  Word-Beok,  p.  333. 

Edmodnesse  is  iliche  ^eos  kointe  Iiarloz  f«t  KhcBweS  forts  hore  gutefestre  t 
hore  vlowiode  cweisen  ^et  hco/i^ilftS  euer  iPorB. — Ancrtn  KitaU,  p.  328. 

Wane  is  of  ^  io)>e  milde  o)Teii  to  herit,  and  pisjsy,  tndfely  him  ui>t)>  an 
wor)iasipij,  Aymtite  n/lnwyt,  p.  135. 

~ffamUi,  I.  1033. 
but  Ihof  haded  T^gee,  KaApoltt,  and  towMC,  and  lervee. — Ex.  S^ald.  1.  si6. 

POCK-VURDEN  [pauk--vuurdn],  aJj.  Pock-fretten ;  marked 
with  small-pox.     (Very  com.) 

You  must  know  un  very  well — go'th  lame,  and  [.tth\t poek-vurden  ; 
but  he  idn  a  bit  the  wiss  vor  that. 

Poke  frekyns — finiiieU-zrt  oj  fUquellevre  de  uerclli. — rahgravt. 
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POG  [paug],  p.  /.  and  «.     i.  To  poke  or  thnist  with  the  dosed 
hand. 
J  never  didn  never  hat'n  'Ull,  plase  sir,  I  on'y  jisp&g'n, 

a.  ti.     A  thrust  or  poke  with  the  fist, 

POINT  [pauynt],  si.  and  v.  i.  Hunting.  The  direction  or 
destination  for  which  a  hunted  deer  strives  to  make.     See  Blanch. 

Yet  the  deer,  though  not  sererelj  pressed,  faced  it  (the  wind  and  toId),  end 
made  her /ein/  to  the  moor  near  Sherdon  Hutch,  where  she  look  soil  anil  wa* 
lost.  CcUyni,  Ckiueiiffhe  Wild  Ral  Diir,  p.  154, 


POINT  [pauynt],  sb.  Stag-hunting.  The  projection  upon  a 
stag's  horn  by  which  his  age,  up  to  a  certain  period,  can  be  told. 
According  to  its  position  upon  the  horn,  each  has  a  distinct  and 
separate  name.  Only  three  are  found  "under" — /.  e.  growing  out 
of  the  side  of  the  main  horn  or  "  upright " — and  these  are  bow,  bay, 
tray,  counting  from  the  root.     .S;^  Warrantable,  Upright. 

Those  which  grow  at  the  end  of  an  old  deer's  homa  are  called 
"pointi  upon  top."  To  be  able  to  "count  his/cin/j"  is  to  tell  his 
age.  In  accounts  of  "a  kill"  it  is  not  sportsmanlike  to  give  the 
stag's  age  in  years,  but  to  say,  "  He  had  bow,  bay,  tray,  and  four 
upon  top."  This  would  inform  the  cognoscenti  that  the  stag  was 
at  least  eight  years  old,  in  fact  a  "Hart  of  ten."  See  Ben  Jensen, 
Sad  Shepherd,  I.  il.     See  Bow,  Hart,  Slot,  Rights. 

POINTING  END  [pwauyntecn,  or  pauynleen  ec'n],  sb.  Gable 
of  a  building. 

There's  th'  ouie,  you  can  jis  zee  ^i  pumntM  een  o'  un  'twixt  the 
trees. 

POINTY  [pauyntee,  pwauyntee],  v.  t.   To  make  known ;  to  say. 
I  told'n  to  be  sure  andpoifiiy  when  he  was  comin'. 

Es  marl  ha  don't  feiutit  what's  io  tha  Meend  0'  en. — Ex.  Cimrt.  1,  629, 

POKE  [poa-k],  sb.  A  bag.  Retained  only  in  the  phr.  "  Not 
to  buy  a  pig  in  3, poke" — the  vernacular  for  CM)eat  emptor. 


POKE  [poak],  V.  I.  and  (.  r.  To  stoop  in  gait;  to  protrude 
the  chin  while  stooping  the  back. 

Stan'  upl  doa't  poke  like  that.  How  fae  do  poke  his  chin,  to 
be  sure. 
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2.  sh.    One  who  bends  or  stoops  in  gait. 

D'ye  evei  zee  sich  a  old  poke  in  your  life  ?    I  never  didn. 

3.  si.    One  who  dawdles ;  a  slow,  inactive  person. 

A  riglur  (AAjieke,  one  step  to-day  and  another  to-morrow, 

4.  A  push )  a  thrust. 

I  gid'n  a.  poke  in  the  ribs. 

5.  A  blow. 

The  bar  valt'd  down  and  gid  me  t.poke  in  th'  aid  (head)  I  shan't 
TOTgit  vor  one  while,  I  can  tell  ee. 

POKE  ABOUT  [poa  It  ubaewt],  r.  i.  To  pry ;  to  go  about 
stealthily. 

Th'  old  man's  sXwxjs  pokin  about,  way  his  nose  int'  everything. 

POKED  UP.    Ste  Pugged  op. 

POKING  [poakeen],  adj.    Slow ;  dawdling. 

Whatever  d'ye  have  sich  a  pokin'  old  fuller's  he  vor?  I  wid'n 
gee  un  tuppence  a  day. 

POKY  [poakee],  v. i.     i.  To  dawdle ;  to  loiter. 

Come  on,  soce  1  look  sharp  I  b'ee  gwain  to  poky  there  all's  day  ? 

I  zecd'npokin'  along,  just  the  very  same's  whip  a  snail. 

2.  adj.  Small;  confined.  A  little  poky  room.  A  poiy  little 
place. 

POLE-PIECES  [poa-1-pees-ez],  sb.  The  strong  straps  by  which 
the  horses'  collars  are  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  to  enable 
them  to  guide  and  to  keep  back  the  carriage.  If  of  chain,  they  arc 
Pffie-ckains. 

POLE-REED  [poal-reed],  j*.  A  long  stout  reed  used  for 
ceilings  instead  of  laths.  Arundo  phragmites.  I'his  may  be  a 
corruption  oipool-rud,  just  as  buli-msh  is  said  to  be  ai pool-rush. 

POLL  [poal],  sb.    Top;  crown. 

I  baint  gwain  long  way  they  there  bwoys,  vor  t'ave  my  hat  a-hat 
off  an'  the  poll  o'  un  a-brokt.  Said  by  an  old  man  at  the  Culmstock 
Jubilee  procession,  June  sand,  1887.    The  hat  was  a  reminiscence. 

Slouen  alle  at  a  ilfp  )ial  senied  ^r-inne, 
Pulden  prestes  bi  ]>e  polli  &  plat  of  her  hedes. 

£.  AlliUralitic Potms,  CUamust,\.  1364. 

POLL-PIECE  [poa-I-pees],  sb.  i.  Of  a  roof,  the  top  or  ridge ; 
the  piece  of  timber  against  which  the  rafters  are  fixed  to  form  the 
apex  of  the  roof.     Called  more  commonly  the  vuss  or  vusspt'tce. 

2.  A  part  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

It  b  the  transveoe  piece  of  wood  upon  which  the  body  rests , 
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and  which  bears  on  the  springs,  or  on  the  axle.    It  is'always  directly 
under  the  "  pillar-piece  "  (y.  ii.). 

POLL-PARROT  [paul-puurut],  sb.     Parrot.     (Always  so.) 
A  woman  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Did  you  want  to  buy  a  ^oU- 
par/vif— Oct.  lo,  1883. 

POLL-SHEET  [poal- sheet],  jA  The  top  fixed  bar  of  a  rack  or 
fiame  for  stretching  woollen  cloth.  The  continuous  upper  row  of 
tenter-hooks  is  driven  into  the  poUsheeh.    Su  Larra. 

POMSTER{Y  tpaum-sturjee],  v.  I.  and  i".  To  practise  unskilful 
surgery ;  to  meddle  with  a  sick  person,  as  a  quack. 


POND  [pau'n,  pp.  u-pau'ndud],  v.  i.  and  v,  t.  To  dam  back 
water. 

Here,  Jim  !  um  down  and  onchuck  the  gutter,  the  water's  pondin 
all  back  the  road,  eens  nobody  'on't  be  able  to  go  'long. 

Tis  the  hedge  've  a-rused  in  and  A-ponded  the  water,  the  gutter 
idn  a<huck'd. 

POOCH  [pfeo'ch],  sb.  and  adj.  A  pursing  or  protruding  of  the 
lips  in  a  sulking  or  pouting  manner. 

Look  to  the  pooeh  o'  'er  1  Well,  her's  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake ! 
A  gurt  pooch-mox^Wi,  nif  her  purty  face  idn  enough  vor  to  turn  all 
the  milk  so  zour's  a  grig  I 

POOCH,  POOCHY  [pfeo-ch,  pfco-chee],  v.t.  and  v.i.  To 
protrude  the  closed  lips,  in  a  pouiing  manner. 

I'll  make  thee  poachy  vor  something,  s'hear  me  !  can't  spake  to 
thee,  1  s'pose,  'thout  always  zeein'  thy  purty  mouth  i-pooe/id  up 
thick  farshin  vor  a  quarter  day. 

How  dedst  thee  poetha  and  hawchre,  uid  scninipee,  whan  tba  jonng 
Zaunder  Vundoa  and  thee  slay'd  up  oil  tha  Neert  a  niasling  o'  Taties? 

Bx.  SeM.  1.  191.     SaaheW.  18S,  311. 

POOK  [p^o-k,  ih.  I.  The  stomach  of  a  calf,  from  which  rennet 
is  made. 

Mrs.  Baker,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  where  you  get  your  rennet. 
— Why,  I  buys  a  veil  and  zaits-n  in. — A  veil?  whatever  is  that? 
— Don'ee  know  hot  a  veil  is?  Why  2.pook,  be  sure! — Dear  me,  I 
never  heard  of  that  either ;  what  can  it  be  ? — Some  vokes  call'n  a 
mugget. — I  really  cannot  understand  you.  What  is  a  mugget  ? — 
Lor,  mum  I  wherever  was  you  a-brought  np  to  ?  Well,  be  sure  I  I 
s'pose  you've  a-zced  a  calve  by  your  time? — Of  course  I  know 
that. — ^Well  Uien,  th'  umet'a  a-tookc  out  o'  the  veil  o'  un, 

a,  sb.  A  hay-cock.    (Always.)    Sometimes  called  "  iaypoek  "  or 
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^fiook  o*  hay."    The  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense,  except  for 
hay.     We  do  not  sayfwi  o'  com  or  oats. 


3.  V.  t.    To  gather  the  hay  into  cocks. 

I  be  feard  til  rain  'vore  thick  mead's  a-come.  Take  and  pook'n 
up  avore  you  lef  work,  and  mind  and  neet  make  Xh^poeks  to  big. 

FOOL  [p^o-ul],  sb.  I.  Part  o'  a  bam;  on  either  side  of  the 
"  bam's-floor "  wheie  the  corn  is  piled  up  before  being  thrashed. 

We  always  clean  out  the  pool  of  the  barn  gin  sheep-shearing, 
'cause  'tis  so  handy  'bout  keepin'  o'm  in  the  dry,  like.     See  Zess. 

1.  In  building,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  "a/W  of  joists";  meaning 
the  number  of  joists  sufficient  for  the  space  between  the  wall  and  a 
beam  or  girder,  or  between  two  beams,  into  which  the  joists  are 
either  fixed  or  ready  to  be  so.  The  word  only  applies  where  main 
beams  or  short  joists  between  dwarf  walla  are  used ;  when  the  joists 
reach  from  wall  to  wall,  the  number  for  any  room  is  called  a  "  floor 
of  joists."     See  Pame. 

Well,  I  consider  'twas  purty  near  time  to  part ;  he  never  done'd 
a  stroke  vor  a  wole  day's  work,  more'n  to  drow  in  they  two  pool  o' 
jice ;  and  if  I  didn  do  thick  job  avore  breakfast,  I'd  be  bound  t'ait 
'em  'thout  zalt.     Said  by  a  master  carpenter. 

Also  used  for  a  similar  space  on  a  roof,  which  is  covered  by  a 
"pool  a'  rafters."  Same  as  Bay  3,  except  that  I  never  heard  of  a 
"  bay  o'  rafters." 


POOR  [pooTir,  poaT],  adj,  i.  Applied  to  cattle— lean,  thin. 
Poor  stock  means  store  cattle. 

They  bee-us  be  shockin'^*iwr.  I  never  didn  kaavr  poor  stock  so 
dear. 

A  crow  is  the  apparent  climax  of  leanness.  "  Foot's  a  crow  "  is  the 
regular  simile,  though  "poor'%  a  rames,"  i.  e.  skeleton,  is  sometimes 
heard.  "  Foot's  a  rake  "  is  a  phrase  used  by  "  gen'l  vokes  "  very 
often,  but  not  by  the  working  class. 

Al-w  InM  wu  his  hon  as  it  a  raJkt, 

And  be  wu  not  light  6it  I  undertake  ■,—Chaueer,  Prel.  h  Cant.  Tales,  1.  287. 

a.  People  who  are  dead  are  always  spoken  of  as  poor  so-and-so. 
When  old  OT  young  ioW'ov  poor,  the  is  always  prefixed. 

You  mind  the  poor  old  Farmer  FoUett,  that's  ih'  old  Farmer 
George's  father  you  know.    See  Note  5,  Ex.  Scolding,  p.  27. 

3.  Used  in  a  variety  of  combinations  expressive  of  inferiority  or 
disparagement. 
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Poor  job  wadn  it,  sir,  "bout  the  poor  old  Frank  (of  a  man  who 
was  found  dead).     Mzrj  poor  lot  o'  things,  nothin'  there  worth  ort. 

Shockin'^wr  trade  ;  what  they  do  draw  into  "White  Beat"  tidn 
fit  to  drink ;  I  widn  drink  a  quart  o'  ut,  gee  me  a  shitlin'. 

POOR  FOOL,  POOR  OLD  FOOL  [poour  ffeol].  Expressions 
of  pity  for  a  suffering  animal,  as  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Fool  in  this  way 
is  constantly  applied  to  animals  as  a  tenn  of  endearment.  The 
idea  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  Italian  "Non  sono  Cristiani." 
The  poor  expresses  the  pity,  and  the  fool  the  lack  of  reason. 
Compare  Poor  blid. 

POOR  OATS  [pooTir  wUts],  sb.  Wild  oats.  Avena  fatua, 
(Always  so  called.) 

POOR  YOKES  [poo-ur  voaks],  sb.pl.    The  working  class. 

They  baint  a  bit  like  poor  vokaes  cbilem,  a-rayed  up  so  fine ; 
wherever  do  'em  get  the  money  vrom  ? 

POPE'S^EYE  [poaps  uy],  sb.  The  round  ball  of  muscle  at  the 
small  end  of  a  leg  of  mutton.     A  &vourite  morsel  with  many 


POP-GUN  [paup'-guun],  si.  A  toy  made  with  a  piece  of  elder 
wood,  from  which  the  pith  has  been  removed. 

POP-GUNS  [paup-guunz].  The  common  foxglove.  Digitalis 
purpurea.    Same  as  Pops. 

POPPET  [pauput],  sb.  i.  The  head-slock  of  a  lathe.  The 
[drai'veen  paup-ilf\  is  that  in  which  the  pulley  works— the  head- 
stock  proper.  I'he  [vaul'een  paup'ul]  following  poppet  is  the 
movable  head  or  centre. 

2.  A  puppet     (Very  com.)    Epithet  for  a  silly,  vapid  female. 

Poor  fuller  1  her  idn  nort  but  a  ae&i  poppet  of  a  thing. 

POPPING  [paup-een],  sb.    Empty  chatter;  Jaw.    (Very  com.) 
Hold  th;  Fffping,  ya  gurt  WaslumoDlh  \~Ex.  ScoU.  1.  138. 

POPPLE  [paup-1],  sb.    Pebble.     (Always.) 
That  there  popple  lime  idn  no  good  'bout  no  buildin'  work,  but 
'tis  most  capical  for  dressin',  idn  none  better. 

They  there  white /i5»^/«  be  the  best  vor  pitchin'  of  a  path  like 
thick  there,  but  they  be  skerus  (scarce)  to  get,  now. 
For  vche  a  pethd  in  pole  (ler  pj^t 
Wat)  Emeiiid,  saffer,  oJnst  gemme  gente, 
)at  alle  pe  lo}e  Icmed  oriy}t, 

Soderew«t3hit«dubbement,— ^.  AUii.  Pemt,  Ftarl,  L  117. 
'  Some  limestone  and  the  white  popplt  btc  also  found  in  the  neighbontbood. 
The  .latter,  when  used  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  giTes  them  a  curious  mottled 
appearance. — Dtttr,  of  Wiutiiscembe,  S«Bt.  Ce.  Herald,  July  3,  1SS7. 
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POPPLE-STONE-PITCHING  [paup-l-stoa-an-piicheen],  si. 
A  pavement  made  of  pebbles.     (Very  com.) 

POPS  [paupa],  si.  The  common  fox-glove.  Dt^talis  purpurea. 
Sometimes  caWz^ pof-dock  and poppy-doek. 

PORK  AWAY,  PORK  OFF  [pau-urk  uwai-,  pau-urk  oa-f],  v.  t. 
Applied  to  young  pigs.     To  fatten  them  for  sale  while  very  young. 

I  shan't  keep  thick  varth,  I  shall  pork  em  off. 

I  s'pose  you'll /uri  away  thick  lot  o'  little  pigs,  'ton't  never  pay 
to  keep  'em  this  time  o'  the  year, 

PORKER  [pau'urkurj,  sb.  A  young  fatted  pig,  intended  to  be 
eaten  fresh  as  "crackling  pork." 

POSTMANTLE  [pau-smantl],  sh.    Portmanteau.     (Com.) 

POST  OPE  [pans  oa-p],  v.  i.  To  fasten  open — applied  to  a  door 
or  gate.     (Very  com.) 

Mind  and/^rf  ope  the  door,  eens  he  raid'n  vail  vast. 

Zomebody  've  \^pau-s  oap  dhu  gyiif]  a-post  ope  the  gate,  an' 
all  the  bullicks  be  ago  to  road. 

POSY  [pooTizee],  si.    A  nosegay;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

POTATOES.  This  is  never  more  than"  a  diss);llable,  but  with 
various  pron.  [taenteez,  taeudees,  tae'ureez,  taiteez,  (taet'eez, 
Hill  country,  Dulverton  to  Porlock),  taenturz]. 

POTATOES  AND  POINT  [taeudeez-n  pwauynt].  One  of 
those  mythical  meals,  like  "flint  broth,"  that  are  ollen  talked  oi. 
It  is  said  that  "maister"  has  the  meat,  while  the  "pumtice" 
points  at  it  by  way  of  seasoning  to  his  potatoes. 

POT-BUTTER  [pauf-buad'ur],  si.  Butter  put  away  in  summer 
in  earthen  jars  for  winter  use.  In  order  to  keep  it,  larger  quantities 
of  salt  are  needed.  Hence  salt  and  pot  apphed  to  iutUr  are 
synonymous  terms. 

POTECARY  [pautikuree],  si.  Apothecary.  The  word  is  not 
now  of  common  use,  as  country  practitioners,  whatever  their 
qualification,  even  veterinary,  call  themselves  doctors,  but  I  have 
heard  it  used  disparagingly. 

Calls  hissul  a  doctor  do  er  I  I  calls  'n  a  drunkin  old  fotecary, 
there  now !    Pottcary  is  by  no  means  a  rare  surname. 

POT-LIQUOR  [pauf-lik'ur],  sb.  The  water  in  which  vegetables 
have  been  boiled ;  sometimes  called  green-iiqour,  when  cabbage 
or  other  green  vegetables  have  been  boUed  in  it. 

POT-LUCK  [pauf-luuk]f  si.  A  meal  with  a  friend  who  was 
not  expecting,  and  had  made  no  preparation  for  visitors. 
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POTS  [pauta].  Small  D  shaped  boxes,  placed  bow  side  out- 
wards, on  either  side  of  a  pack-saddle  for  carrying  heavy  aiticles, 
such  as  manure,  stones,  sand,  &c.  Each  pot  has  a  hinged  bottom, 
fastened  by  a  catch,  by  which  means  the  load  is  discharged  instantly. 
Called  also  dung-pots. 

POTS  AND  PUDDINGS  [paufs-n  puudnz],  sb.  pi.  Sausage* 
made  of  pig's  blood  and  fat.    Same  as  Black-fcdoings. 

POT-WATER  [pauf -wau-tur],  sb.  Water  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking,  as  distinguished  from  slop-water. 

We  be  shockin'  bad  off  vor  water.  £es,  there's  always  plenty 
umin  in  the  shut,  but  tidn  fit  to  drink,  we  be  a-^o'ced  to  vatch  every 
drap  o'  pot  water  down  to  copse. — Sept.  1883. 

POULT  [poalt],  sb.  The  only  name  for  black-game  in  W.  Som. 
Called  also  keathpoult. 

Comin'  across  the  hill  we  rosed  a  fine  lot  o'  poulls,  sure  'nough. 

POUND  [paewn(d],  v.  t.  i.  To  impound ;  to  hold  stray  cattle 
until  fine  or  damage  is  paid — usually  in  the  parish /ovw/. 

Purty  trick  vor  to  lef  the  gates  ope,  and  then  pound  another 
body's  cows. 

3,  In  hunting,  an  impassable  barrier  is  said  "  to  pound  the  field." 

So  also  a  bold  rider  who  clears  a  fence  which  others  cannot  do 
is  said  "  to  pound  the  lot." 

Ah !  tidn  the  fuss  time  I've  a  zeed  em  ^.-pounded,  there  to  thick 
place. 

3.  ib.  A  position  from  which  escape  seems  difScult,  particularly 
in  hunting. 

They  'ad'n  no  business  to  a-went  thick  way,  I  could  a-told  'em 
difiiimt;  1  knowed  very  well  hon  they  went  into  thick  there  field 
o'  ground  they  was  into  a  piopezpound. 

4.  V.  t.  To  make  up  into  pats  or  parcels  each  of  rib.  weight : 
mostly  applied  to  butter,  but  occasionally  to  other  commodities. 

We  always  poun's  up  our  butter ;  nlT  tidn  Si-pounded,  they  xess 
'tis  pot-butter,  and  they  on't  have  it 

5.  sb.  and  V.  t.  A  mill  in  which  to  grind  the  apples  for  making 
cider.    To  grind  the  apples. 

There's  a  capical  cider-press,  and  a  hos^pound  'pon  the  &rm, 
cause  I  knows  who  made'n. 

POUND-BUTTER  [paewn-buad-ur],  ib.  Butter  made  up  in 
pats  of  a  pound  each,  as  distinguished  from  tub  or  pei-^Ur, 
i.  t.  in  bulk. 

POUND-HOUSE  [pasw-n-aewz],  sb.  The  place  where  cider 
is  made.     (Always.) 
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POWER  [paawur],  v.  t.  i.  To  pour.  (Always.)  Power  out 
the  tay. 

3.  ib.    A  large  number. 

There  was  s.power  0'  volks  to  fair,  sure  'nough. 

PRAISE  [praayz],  v.  t.     To  appraise  ;  to  value. 
\Aq  praise  thick  yeffer  in  vourteen  poun',  and  I  wid'n  zill   'n 
vor  no  less,  nif  he  was  mine. 

A  trew  and  p'foct  iDventorj  of  ihe  good;,  ChattelU  and  howihoulde  ilufTe 
□r  Henry  Gandye,  late  of  the  Cilie  of  Exeter,  Brewer,  deceased,  viewed  and 
praiiB.i  by  Nicboks  Hatch,  &c.     iwh  Aprill,  1609. 

PRATY  [prae-utee],  v.  i.  To  talk;  to  prattle;  to  keep  on 
chattering. 

Her've  a-got  a  tongue  o'  her  own,  mind ;  nif  her  an't,  tell  me. 
IVhy  her'U  /raty  vrom  day's-light  gin  dark-night,  nif  on'y  her  can 
git  anybody  to  bide  'n  harky  to  'er, 


PREACHMENT  [praichraunt],  si.    A  scolding  harangue. 

Hold  thy  noise  !  mus'n  a  fuller  zic  down  half  an  hour  'thout  all 
this  y^x preachment  1  Said  to  a  wife.  ("Sit  down  half  an  hour" 
is  an  elliptical  form  of  "  spend  the  evening  and  get  drunk.") 

PRECIOUSER  [prashusur],  adj.     Dearer;  more  costly. 

Mr.  Honniball  'ad'n  a-got  none  0'  they  there  cheap  ones  a-lef ; 
these  here  be  moK  predouser,  but  I  count  they  be  cheapest,  come 
to  last,  i.  e.  in  the  end. 

Litil  foli  at  a  tyme  afrttiffusert  Ihao  wudom  tmd  glorie. — Wyclif,  Eecki.  x.  I. 

PRESENT  [praez-unt],  adv.    Same  as  Pbesently. 

PRESENTLY  [praez-untlee],  adv.  Now ;  at  this  time ;  imme- 
diately. In  the  dialect  this  word  retains  its  original  i6th  century 
meaning,  while  it  has  become  obsolete  in  lit  Eng.  in  that  sense. 
In  America,  however,  it  also  retains  its  proper  meaning,  and 
conveys  no  notion  of  delay  or  "  by-and-by."  Here  in  the  West 
it  is  still  used  habitually  by  elderly  people  of  the  better  class. 
Among  pure  dialect  speakers  the  adverbial  suffix  is  dropt.  A 
man  in  response  to  an  order  would  say,  "  I'll  go  an'  do  it  present,'' 
i.  e.  instantly. 

Thinkest  thou  that  I  caooot  oske  my  Father  :  and  he  tyiI  pae  tne  prtsmlly 
more  then  twelue  legions  of  ai^ls. — ijSa.    SAami  vers.  Matthea  xxvL  53. 

nine  might  silt  still,  bat  away  they  must  come  firestTttlie,  and  they  that  were 
neerest  and  came  first  stayed  for  the  rest. — 1610.    Liva  efWemen  Saititi,  p.  33. 

one  hundred  and  ten  coses  of  the  "caisson  disease,"  of  which  three  were 
prtttntly,  and  protnbly  more  finally,  fatatl — Harper's  Mag.  May  1883,  p.  945. 
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PRETTY  [puurice,  pilrtce],  adj.     Nice ;  pleasant;  agreeable. 

'Tis  a  purty  smell ;  I  likes  it  What  d'ee  call  it  ?— Sep.  23, 
1883.     Said  by  a  groom  of  a  perfume. 

Applied  to  taste  and  handling. 

What  d'ye  call  it  ?  1  likes  it  uncommon,  'tis  very  pttrty  stoff. 
Said  by  the  same  groom  tasting  a  liqueur. — Jan.  10,  1S87. 

A  servant-girl,  oT  a  dose  of  medicine,  said,  "  Why  tidn  a  bit  nasty, 
'tis  a  vtrj  purty  taste  with  it" — Dec  10,  1886. 

There's  a  very  purty  veel  way  it  A  very  purfy  hanlia  sort  of 
a  tool.     Very  puriy  trade,  1.  e.  eatable  or  drinkable  stuC 

Also  very  commonly  used  ironically. 

Come,  soce  !  here's  a.purly  stint,  sure  'nough.  Thee'rt  a  purly 
fuller;  art'n  now?    I  calls  it  d.putiy  old  concam. 

PRICK  [prik],  v.  t.  and  ib.  i.  To  track  a  hare ;  to  examine  the 
mud  in  a  gateway  or  road  to  see  if  a  hare  has  passed,  is  to  "priA 
the  hare."    The  print  of  a  hare's  or  rabbit's  foot  is  a^pruk. 

2.  Followed  by  out.  To  plant  out  seedlings  singly;  to  grow 
them  on  for  regular  planting. 

They  plants  (cabbage)  be  to  legSYt  ^^^Y  wad'n  A-pridted  out 
zoond  enough.  The  best  way  is  to  low  the  zeed  in  a  frame 
and  \\iai  prick  'em  out 

PRICKED,  or  PRILLED  [prikt,  pnU'd],  adj.  Turned  sour ; 
said  of  any  liquid  turning  acid. 

That  there  beer  idn  a  worth  nort,  'tis  a^r/ci/  every  drap  o'  ut. 

Time  this  here  cider  was  a-drinkt ;  I  zim  'tis  a  little  bit  KprUki 
like ;  you  taste  it,  else.    See  Ex.  Seold.  IL  194,  313. 

PRICKER  [prik-ur],  sb,  t.  A  small  setting-stick  used  by 
gardeners.    See  Prick  2. 

2.  One  who  tracks  a  hare  by  her  footprints. 
Mr.  White's  a  ca-picaU  pricker. 

PRICKLE-BACK  [prikl-baak-],  jA  The  common  stickleback. 
(Always ;  stieUeback  unknown.)     GaslerosUus. 

PRIDE  [pniyd],  ref.  v.    To  take  credit  for ;  to  take  delight  in. 

Her  do  pride  herzul  'pon  keeping  her  'ouie  clainder'n  other 
▼okeses ;  better  fit  her'd  pride  herzul  'pon  keepin'  her  man  home^ 
and  nit  draivin'  o'  un  to  the  Barley  Mow  (public-house)  way  thick 
there  tongue  hcr've  a^ot. 

PRIDY  UP  [pruy-dee  aup],  0.  /.  To  make  smart;  to  trim; 
to  furbish  ;  to  "  titivate." 

Come,  soce  1  here's  a  middlin'  smutter ;  I  zim  'tis  most  time  vor 
topridy  up  a  bit,  else  shan't  be  able  vor  to  turn  round. 

Our  Jane  do  look  veiy  well  hon  her's  irpridedup  like. 
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PRILL  [pnil].     Prop,  name  :  short  for  Friscilla.     (Very  com.) 

PRINK  [pring-k,  praeng-k],  v.  t.  PRINKY  [pring-kee, 
praeng-kee],  v.  i.  To  deck  out  in  iine  clothes ;  to  titivate ;  Co 
furbish  up  :  applied  to  personal  appearance  or  decoration. 

Wad'n  'er  3.-prink'd  off  then,  last  Sunday,  sure  'nough !  I 
could'n  think  whoever  could  be  comin'  down  the  road,  so  fine. 

Th'  art  olways  a  vnstled  op  in  an  old  Jump  or  a  Whittle,  or  an  old  Seggard, 
BvoFC  dch  Tunes  as  Neckle  Halse  comalh  about  ; — Than  Ilia  wut  prinktt. 

Ex.  Scold.  W.iOT.    ^i^oiroll.  za-567. 

PRIZE[pruyz],  J*,     i.  Price.     (Always.)     ,Sf«  Em  i. 

"  I  baint  gwain  to  gee  no  jis  frize"  may  be  heard  a  hundred 
times  in  any  market. 

a.  V.  t.    To  inquire  the  price.     (Very  com.) 

How  be  'em  zellin  o'  peas  to  market  ?  I  cant  tell  'ee,  vor  I  didn 
prise  'em. 

Prysyn,  or  settyn  a  pryce.     Taxa,  mttaxa. — Promf.  Farv. 

PROACH,  PROACHER  [proanich,  proa-uchur],  v.  and  sl>. 
To  poach  ;  poacher.     (Very  com.) 

He  never  don't  do  no  work  'zides  proachin' ;  idn  a  more  out- 
d^cioasei, proatAi/ur  fuller  thin  twenty  mild;  aJl  the  wole  fam'ly 
o'm's  prcacA^rs. 


PROOF  [prfeo-f],  s6.  Quality  of  either  becoming  fat,  as  applied 
to  cattle,  or  of  causing  to  become  fat,  as  applied  to  soil. 

There's  always  more ^ro^  in  the  hill  country  young  stock 'n  what 
is  in  ours  hereabout. 

There's  moK  proof  in  one  acre  o'  your  ground  to  Foxydown,  'an 
is  in  vower  o'  mine  up  under  the  hill. 

PROOFy  [prfcofee],  adj.  i.  Of  cattle  or  sheep— of  a  kind  likely 
to  improve  or  grow  in  size  or  condition. 

I  calls  'em  a  downright  proofy  lot  o'  hogs,  cheap's  a  dog  in  a 
'apenny ;  why  they'll  cut  ten  poun'  o'  'ool  apiece. 

I.  Of  land  or  soil — rich  in  fattening  qualities. 

Very  proofy  ground  for  young  stock.     (Very  com.) 

PROPER   [praup-ur],    adv.   and  adj.     Undoubtedly;   unmis- 
takably; completely;  thorough.     (Very  com.) 
That's  a  proper  rough  job  as  ever  I  zeed. 
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Nif  he  id'n  a  prefer  old  'omao.  Su  Pound  3,  and  abnndant 
examples  elsewhere. 

Have  ee  a-made  a  good  job  o'  it  ?  Ees,  I've  a-zot  up  the  hedge, 
an'  a-do'd  ix  proper. 

The  tystnjs  man  also  seriayn 

Aproche  he  schal  )iat  praptr  pjle, 

yaX  taltej  not  her  lyf  in  vayne.— i.  AQil.  Pxms,  Pearl,  I.  685. 

PROUD  [praewd],  oi^'.     i.  Conceited;  supercilious. 

TeT'ble  proud  sort  of  a  man  ;  but  vor  all  he  do  make  wise  tot  to 
know  zo  much  j  lor !  tidn  no  ways  to  thebottom  o'  un. 

3.  adj.    Honest.     It  is  very  common  to  hear — 

Well,  JosGp,  'ow  be  you  P  Middlin'  like,  thankee,  Thomas,  poor 
but  proud. 

3.  eidj.  in  the  phr.  "winter/nwi/":  said  of  corn  which  a  mild 
winter  has  encouraged  into  too  luxurious  growth,  and  so  rendered 
liable  to  injury  from  spring  frosts. 

PROUD  FLESH  [praewd-vlaarsh],  s6.  Unhealthy  flesh  in  a 
wound.  Very  often  a  great  mistake  is  made,  and  the  tenn  is 
applied  to  wluit  is  really  the  healthy  young  healing  flesh. 

PROUD  TAILOR  [pracwd  taayuldur],  rf.    The  goldfinch. 

PROVE  [prfcoT],  V.  I.  Of  cattle — to  improve;  to  grow  in  size 
or  condition.     See  Proof. 

Never  zeed  nothing  prove  so  vast  in  all  my  life  as  they  steers 
you  bought  to  Taunton  market;  I  zim  I  do  zee  'em  grow. 

PUCKER  UP  [puuk'ur  aup],  v.  i.  To  change  countenance;  to 
evince  signs  of  nervous  excitement. 

When  he  zeed  me  watchin'  o'  tm,  did'n  er  pueker  up !  He  tom'd 
so  wheet's  a  sheet. 

PUDGY  [puuj-ee],  adj.  i.  Of  a  person — thick-set;  short  and 
stout. 

Apudgy  little  man  about  up  to  your  elbow. 

a.  Of  a  liquid — thick ;  adhesive ;  stodgy. 

Can't  work  this  here  paint  'thout  some  more  oil,  'tis  so  pudg/s 

VltTL. 

PUFF  [punQ,  si.  i.  The  ostler  at  an  inn  at  Taunton  helping  on 
an  ulster  said,  "  That's  a  nice  coat,  sir,  I  should  like  apu^out  o' 
that  one."  "  What  do  you  mean  ? "  "  Well,  a  puff,  sir."  "  What 
is  that  ?  "  "  Why  a  puff,  sir,  to  be  sure,  that's  what  we  do  always 
say."     I  iailed  to  get  more,  even  by  an  extra  tip. — January  1887. 

But  /dispossesses  still  >  wider  sphere. 

For  Puffihn  nJvBrtisinp  Taylor  slilchei. 

A  scrap  of  Latin  wins  the  public  ear. 

And  gives  to  Ptff*.  handsome  coat  »nd  bre«ches. 

1806.     Pdtr  Pindar,  Trutia,  ToL  v.  271. 
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3.  si.  A  Iciad  of  light  tart  in  which  the  apple  or  preserve  is 
completely  hidden  by  the  paste,  in  distinction  from  "  open  tart." 

PUGGED  UP  [puugd  aap],fiari.  adj.  Poked  up— i.  e.  confined 
in  space ;  inconvenienced  for  want  of  room. 

I  went  down  to  zee  th'  old  Jim  Vowler ;  but  lor !  I  never  zeed 
no  jish  place  avore ;  there's  he  and  his  old  ummun,  and  Jim  and  his 
wive  and  vower  chil'em  &-pugged  up  in  thick  there  little  bit  of  a 
house.    Can't  work  a-pugged  up  like  this  here.     See  Pio  together. 

PUGGER  [puug'ur],  si.  A  peg  or  plug  used  for  stopping  the 
outlet  of  a  diify  (q,  v.)  or  an  irrigating  pond. 

[Dh-au's  uumd  uivai'  wai  dhu  dtihee,  un  aew-t  kaum  dhu 
puug'ur-!!  shaud  au'l  dhu  sig,']  the  horse  ran  away  with  the  dilly, 
and  out  came  the  plug  and  spilt  all  the  sig  (?.  v.). 

PUGGER-HOLE  [puug-ur-oa-i],  j^.  The  vent  or  hole  in  which 
tlie  plug  fits.     (Always.) 

PUG-MILL  [puug-mee-ul],  s6.  A  machine  for  kneading  clay 
in  brickmaking ;  also  one  for  mixing  mortar. 

PUG-TOP  [puug'-taap],  si.    Peg-top.     (Always.) 
PULKING  [puul-keen],  adj.    Cowardly;  bullying. 
A  gurt  pulking  'oiler-mouth  like  he  ort  vor  t'ave  his  head  a- 
brok't. 

PULPER  [puul-pur],  sb.  A  machine  for  cutting  roots  for  cattle 
into  very  tine  morsels;  the  result,  however,  is  nothing  like  pulp. 

PULTRY  [puullree],  sb.    Poultiy.     (Always.) 

Ptdte,  yonge  hen.     GalUndla. 
PuLTSK,  Avipntlta.     PuLTKVB.     GaiUHaria.—Prtinf.  Parv. 
To  rere  *p  moch/u/iiWf,  and  want  the  batne  doore, 
is  naught  for  the  puller,  and  woise  for  the  poore. — Tmstr,  31/9. 
Pultrie,  pmiltattltrie.     Poller,  povllaillier. — Palsgrave. 
His  lordes  scheep,  his  ncet,  and  his  daycric, 
His  swyn,  bis  hors,  his  %\oias,  and  his/if/iViV, 
Waa  holly  in  this  reeves  govemynge.— CAaucw,  Pral.  to  Cant.  T.  L  597. 

PUMMY  [puumee],  sb.  i.  Ground  apples,  in  process  of  dder 
making.  Always  so  called  before  the  juice  is  expressed;  and  the 
same  word  is  applied  to  the  refuse  when  pressed  dry;  this  latter  is, 
however,  sometimes  called  cidtr-mtuk  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  mash ;  a  shapeless  mass. 

A  man  who  was  murdered  was  said  to  have  had  his  head  "a-beat 
all  to  Sipammy." 

PUMPLE-FOOT  [puum-pl  v^ot],  sb.  Club-foot.  Pumplc- 
vooted  is  the  invariable  description  of  a  person  having  a  club-foot. 

QQ  3 
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PUMPTIAL  [puum-shl],  adj.    Punctual     (Always.) 

Well  then  you'll  miod  and  be  pumptial,  on'ee,  eens  midn  keep 
anybody  a-woitin'. 

PUN  [pun,  p'n],  ib.  Pound  (sterling).  This  pronunciation  is 
nearly  invariable  at  markets  among  fanners  and  cal tie-dealers, 
when  the  sum  named  is  so  many  pounds  and  a  fraction;  when  the' 
sum  is  "even  money,"  then  pounds  if  spoken  at  all,  is  pronounced 
\j>atwn\  at  length. 

How  much  d'ee  as  vor  thick  yeffer?  Vba-ur/een  paewrt,  and  I 
on't  take  neet  a  varden  less.  You  on't?  No,  I  on't.  Then  I  on't 
buy  un.  Well,  I  should  like  to  dale  way  'ee ;  what  is  'er  wo'th  in 
your  money  ?  Ah'll  tell  ee  what,  ah'il  g'ee  twuul'v  p'n  tain  vor'n, 
and  I  on't  gee  neet  a  varden  more.  Welt  there,  gi'  me  arf  a  crown 
to  luck  atid  take  'n  along. 

They  \pee-us  kau's  dhuur-teen  p'n  Ah''«]  thineen  pun  ten,  one  way 
t'other ;  cheap's  a  dog  in  a  halfpenny. 

It  is  also  very  usual,  in  speaking  of  prices  of  stock,  to  omit  the 
pounds,  shillings,  or  pence. 

He  ax  me  vourieen  a-piece  vor  they  steers ;  but  they  be  to  dear. 
I  calls  'em  a  wo'th  twelve  a  head  (pounds  understood). 

I  bought  they  sheep  to  Tann'on  market  vor  (ilty-vive  a  head 
(shillings  understood).  Comp.  ordinary  colloquial  prices  :  "  Five 
and  six,"  "  Eight  and  six,"  "  Four  and  nine,"  &c. 

PUNG  [puung],  V.  t.  and  sl>.  To  prod;  to  thrust;  to  push  with 
some  pointed  instrument ;  to  prick. 

.  I  zeed  you  was  gwain  to  do  mirschy  way  thick  there  Stick ;  and 
now  you've  abin  an'  a.-pung  Tommy  Giles  right  in  th'  eye,  an'  'twas 
jist  a-come  you  had'n  a-blin'  un. 

He  gid'n  jish  pung  in  the  back  way  his  stick,  be  on't  Torgit  it  vor 
one  while. 

PXJNG'D  [puung-d],/. /.  of  to  ping  (^.  p.). 

PUNISH  [puuneesh],  v.t.    To  hurt;  to  cause  suffering. 
How  thick  there  old  tooth  have  ^.-punish  me  this  week  [theeiiz 
wik]  to  be  sure  !  I  thort  he  wid  a-drove  me  maze. 

PUNISHMENT  [puun-eeshmunt],  sb.    Suffering ;  pain ;  misery. 
Ah  1  poor  old  dog,  his  leg  is  broken ;  we  must  have  him  put  oat 
of  his  puniihment. 
This  would  be  used  by  educated  people  as  well  as  peasantry. 

PUNKIN  [puung'keen], a<^^  Dumpy;  obtuse  in  shape.  Often 
applied  to  a  boat  or  vessel. 

[Uur-z  tu  pung-ketn^  she  is  too  dumpy  in  the  bows — i.  e.  not 
sharp  enough. 

PUR  [puur],  ib.     A  male  Iamb.     This  word  is  seldom  used  in 
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W,  S.,  but  is  the  regular  term  in  E.  S,  and  Dorset     Ram  or  wether 
is  the  common  term  in  W.  S. 


PURCHIL,  or  PRITCHIL  [puurchee'ul,  ptiich-ee  ul],  sb. 
The  square  point  ysed  by  smiths  to  punch  the  nail-holes  in  a 
horse-shoe.    (Always.) 

PURDLING  [puurdleen],  sb.  i.  Purring  (of  a  cat).  Comp. 
insertion  of  d  with  prdl,  ChardUs,  quardU,  pirdU,  &c 


a.  Twirling,  or  twisting  round.  The  idea  is  thai  of  the  spinning 
of  a  teetotum.     See  Pirale, 

PURDLY  tpuurdlee],  v.i.     i.  To  purr  (of  a  cat). 
There,  her'll  zit  in  the  zin,  and  purdly  by  th'  hour, 

a.  To  spin  round. 

There  was  a  fuller  tookt  a  plate,  and  made'n  purdly  roun  tap 
o'  a  stick  the  very  same's  a  whirdly-gig. 

PURTENANCE  [puur-teenuns],  sb.  t.  The  "hange"  of 
edible  domestic  animals.  Rather  a  more  genteel  word  than 
"  hange." 

Tidn  no  gutt  hardship  vor  poor  vokes  when  can  buy  a  sheep's 
purtenance  for  eightpence. 

his  head  with  hii  legs,  and  with  Ihe  Jutrtitumee  thereof.  — Exodta  xxt.  9. 
z.  Applied  sometimes  to  the  "inward"  or  intestines,  including 
the  stomach,  but  the  head  is  no  pari  of  'Ca^  purienance. 
PURTY  [puurtee],  adj.    See  Prettv, 

PURTY  [puurtee],  v,  i.  *  To  sulk ;  to  pout ;  very  similar  to 
pQoeh, 

Sue,  'tont  never  do  vor  thee  to  purfy  lig  that,  hon  Joe  com'th, 
else  1  don't  never  bleeve  '11  ha  ort  to  zay  to  thee. 
Nif  won  ze;  the  le-ut  Thei%  out,  tha  « 

PURTY  MIDDLIN  [puurtee  miidleen].    Very  well,  very  good. 

Well,  Jan,  'ow  do  you  bear't  up? 

An  I  purty  mtddiin  like ;  mus'n  gniml  I  s'pose. 

PUSHED  UP  [pfeosht  aup],  phr.  Put  about;  driven  into  a 
comer ;  over  busy. 

Arter  a  bit  I  shan't  be  so  much  a-pushed-up,  and  then  I'll  'tend 
to  it  vor  ee.    We  bin  a.-pushed-up,  sure  'nough,  this  [dhceuz]  wik. 
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PUSKY  fpuus-kee],  adj.    Wheezing;  puffing;  short  of  breath. 

What  a  proper  pusky  old  fuller  th'  old  Butch'  Hartnell's  a-come 
to !  but  there,  I  s'pose  he've  a-drow'd  up  his  hand  purty  well  by 
his  time,  i.  e.  drank  heavily. 

PUSS  [puus],  sb.     I.  Pnrse.     (Always.) 

Tes  war  ttvoDtf  Nobles  a  Year,  and  a/uii  to  put  miniQ. — Ex,  Court.  1. 419. 

3.  The  scrotum  of  all  animals. 

PUSS  (cat)  is  pronounced  [ptie'z,  phe'zee],  rhyming  with 
shoes,  wlwse,  [shiici,  iie'z].    Puss  as  spoken  genteelly  is  unsown. 

PUSSY  [puusee],  adj.  Fat ;  corpulent ;  inclined  to  puflf  and 
pant  with  slight  exertion.     Nearly  the  same  as  Pusky. 

What  a  pussy  old  fuller  th'  old  Zaddler  White's  a-come ;  I  can 
min'  un  when  he  used  to  go  a-courtin,  a  slim  young  spark,  so 
genteel's  a  young  shopman. 

PUT  ABOUT  [puut  ubaew-t],  p.  part.  Vexed ;  annoyed ; 
inconvenienced. 

Maister  was  ter'ble/M/  about  'cause  you  bide  about  so  long. 

PUT  IN  [puut  ee-n],  v.  i.     i.  Applied  to  pigs— to  fatten. 

I  shall  let  'em  um  a  little  bit  longer  vore  they  be  a-put  in. 

They  two  an't  a-bin  n-put  in  but  a  week.     Aug.  36,  18S6. 

3.  V.  /.    To  plant ;  to  cultivate ;  to  sow. 

Plase,  sir,  I  want  to  bide  'ome  to-morrow,  to  put  in  my  garden. 

I  an't  a  pui  in  no  paa'snips  de  year,  our  vokes  don't  care  nort 
'taal  'bout  em.     May  6,  18S4. 

PUT  OUT  [puut  aew't],  v.  i.     i.  To  pay  or  spend  money. 

Can't  never  look  to  do  no  good  in  farmering  now,  nif  anybody's 
afeard  vor  to  put  out.  Nif  'tid'n  a-put  out,  can't  never  'spect  nothin' 
vor  to  come  in.  This  sage  remark  implies  that  capital  is  needful 
for  successful  fanning. 

2.  r'.  t.     Of  money — to  invest ;  to  lend  on  security. 

Vor  all  a  lookth  jis  old  beastly  ragged-ass  old  fuller,  he've  always 
n-got  money  vor  to  put  out.  He've  a-got  'undids  3.-put  out,  one 
place  and  tother. 

PUTT  [puut],  sb.  A  heavy,  broad-wheeled  tipping  cart,  for 
manure.  Thisisthe"fine"forraof  what  is  known  as  a  ^»// or  dung- 
butt.  I  never  heard  a  labourer  ia.y  putt.  Some  farmers  and  most 
auctioneers  think  they  can  improve  on  the  vernacular.  Funnels 
and  iron  ploughs,  as  in  (he  following,  are  only  known  to  those 
able  to  read  advertisements.     See  Butt. 

Implements. — cider  vals  and  funnels,  50  gale  hurdles,  2  n-og^ns,  3  fiuUt,  oak 
roller,  3  iron  ploughx,  Cambridge  roller,  drags,  harrows,  chnin  harrows,  tarnip 
diilt.  SaUAdvtit.  U  lytUiHgltit  Wttkly  Nrais,  Oct.  15,  1885. 
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PUT  TO  [puuf  tu],  V.  t.  I.  To  apprentice  or  place  in  a  position 
to  leani  a  trade. 

We've  K-put  Bill  to  the  blacksmithin,  and  I  s'pose  we  shall  put 
Jack  to  the  tailderin,  but  I  reckon  we  shan't  be  able  vor  to  'vord 
Xfiput  Jane  to  no  trade,  zo  her  must  go  to  sarvice. 

z.  [puut  ttie'],  past  pari.  Inconvenienced;  obliged  to  make 
shift. 

We  was  ter'ble  ».-put  to  vor  want  o'  the  things  70U  promished. 

3.  [puuf  tu]  V.  i.    Said  of  domestic  animals — 
I  Henx^i  puts  my  cows  to  Mr.  Venn's  bull. 

Maister  zend  me  up  vor  fax  if  you'd  plase  to  Ut'npui  the  bitch 
fo  your  dog. 

4.  The  phrase  is  used  very  commonly  for  send.  We  always  say 
put  to  school ;  put  to  jail ;  put  to  pound. 

Was  he  the  fuller  hot  was  arptit  to  jail  'bout  Mr,  Quick's  vowls? 

5.  V.  t.    To  sow  with. 

Thick  fiel'  0'  young  grass  was  lookin'  zo  bad,  I  brok'n  up  and 
put  'n  to  turmuts. 

This  is  the  invariable  form  used  to  denote  the  cropping  of  any 
piece  of  land.  It  is  never  "sown  with  wheat,"  or  "  planted  with 
potatoes  " ;  but  always  "put  to  wheat,"  "put  to  potatoes,"  even  by 
educated  people. 

PUT  TO  BED  WITH  A  SHOVEL  [j>uuf  tu  baid  wai  u 
shaew'ul],  cant  phr.  for  to  bury.     (Very  com.) 

I  year  th'  old  man's  bad  a  bed.  Well,  'tis  'most  time  vor-n  to 
be  A-put  to  bed  way  a  showl,  I  zini. — October  37,  i386, 

PUT  TO  BUCK  [puut  tu  buuk],  phr.  (fig.)  Overcome; 
surprised;  astonished. 

Ah,  Robert,  I  reckon  you  was  purty  well  A-put  to  buck  over  thick 
job. 

PUT  UP  [puut  au-pJi  V.  I.  To  frequent  an  inn,  or  to  make 
it  a  house  of  call.     (Usual  phr.) 

I  always /wjtr  up  to  the  George,  you'll  vind  me  there  most  market- 
days. 

PUT  UPON  [puut-  pau-n],  v.  t.  To  ill-use;  to  bully;  to  treat 
badly. 

Now,  you  bwoys,  drap  it,  you  baint  gwain  vor  to  puf  'pon  the 
little  ones  like  that  there ;  ah'U  take  a  stick  and  hide  all  the  lot  o' 
'ee  nif  I  catch  'ee  agee-an. 

PUT  UP  TO  [puut  aup-  tu],  v.  t.  To  incite;  to  instruct; 
to  suggest 

Whoever /»/ thee  up  to  thick  move?  theedids'n  vind  it  out  o' 
thy  own  head,  I'll  swear, 
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No,  he  never  did'n  sar  his  'pemtke  to  it ;  but  th'  oM  Nailer 
put'n  up  to  blacksmithy  a  bit,  and  he  larned  the  rest  o'  it  out  o'  his 
own  head. 

PUT  UP  WITH  tpuut  aup-  wai],  v.t.  To  endure;  to  bear 
with;  to  tolerate.     (Very  com.) 

Ees,  'tis  a  rough  nasty  job,  but  there,  must  put  up  way  it  I 
s'pose. 

Her've  a-got  a  sight  vor  to  put  up  way,  poor  blid  !  there  idn  a 
week  what  be  don't  leather  her  or  somethin'  or  'nother. 

Zo  Jim  've  a-got  the  lack  to  last,  'an't  er  P  Well,  'tis  a  wonder  to 
me  however  maister/u/  up  way  un  zo  long. 

PUT  VAST  [puut  vaa-s],  v.  t.    To  close ;  to  shut.     (Always.) 
-    Mind  and  put  vast  the  gate.     Why's-n  put  vast  the  door  arter 
thee?    Jane,  'v'ee/K^Bui/all  the  winders? 

PUT  VORE  [puut  voa-r],  v.  t.     To  advance;  to  enhibit;  taset 
forward  ;  to  obtrude.     Used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Oh  ees  !  he's  safe  to  put  vore  heeszul. 
Mr.  Bond's  a  good  maister  'houtputtin  vore  o'  work. 
All  the  prizes  to  the  ploughin'  match  was  ^put  vore  tap  the  table. 
Nicish  'oss,  he/»j^  hiszul  vore  well, 
and  whan  ha  fal  n 

PUX,  or  PUXY  [puak'S,  or  puuk'see],  sb.  Mire ;  a  muddy 
quagmire. 

Maister,  I  zim  'tis  'most  time  vor  to  do  a  little  t'  our  lane,  he's 
always  to  a  riglur/a*.     Th'  orchet's  a-paunched  to  a  proper /o^^jr. 

PUXY  [puuk'see],  adj.  Miry ;  deep  in  mud.  This  word  implies 
deeper  mire,  more  of  a  slough,  than  muxy.  You  could  not  talk 
of  puxy  clothes.  A  muxy  lane  would  be  merely  a  muddy  lane, 
but  a.puxy  lane  would  mean  ankle-deep  at  least 


QUADDLE  [kwaud-1],  v.  i.  i.  To  waddle.  (Com.) 
A  farmer  was  showing  me  his  fat  stock,  and  pointing  to  one,  said  ; 
■  [Dhik  yaef'ur-z  u  zoa'uld ;  uur  au't  tue  u  wai^nt  uvoaT  naew, 
iiur-z  u  faat'-s  livur  uur  kn  kwaud-l,"]  that  heifer  is  sold  ;  she  ought 
to  have  gone  before  now,  she  is  as  fat  as  she  can  waddle. — Feb.  3, 
i88a.     : 

'    3.  [itvau-dr\,  si.    Croaker;  grumbler;  complainer  of  ill-health ; 
also  used  aa  a  nickname  for  one  who  croaks. 
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I've  a-know'd  heir's  twenty  year,  and  her've  a-bin  a  proper  old 
quaddle  so  long's  ever  I  can  mind. 

They  zess  how  th'  old  Quaddl^^  a  middlin'  an'  'bout  graftin'  an' 
that 

QUADDLY  [kwaud-lee],  v.i.  To  grumble;  to  complain  of 
health ;  to  croak. 

I  don't  believe  is  much  the  matter  way  un ;  but  there,  hell  still 
quaddly  zo  long's  ever  he  can  get  anybody  t'  haiky  to  un. 

QUAG  [kwag],  sb.  Tenn  applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  bog. 
It  is  solid-looking  on  the  surface,  and  the  turf  is  oHen  so  tough 
that  it  can  be  walked  on,  but  it  shakes  and  bends  beneath  the 
tread.  If  a  quag  be  broken  through  by  a  horse's  foot,  he  always 
sinks  up  to  the  belly.  It  is  common  for  sportsmen  to  fire  a  shot 
at  a  very  short  distance  down  into  a  71/17^;  this  breaks  a  hole 
through  and  the  water  boils  out.  A  fuag  is  seldom  more  than  a 
few  yards  square,  and  when  of  the  green  grassy  kind,  is  usually 
very  convex,  and  the  most  tempting- looking  spot  for  an  unwary 
horseman. 

llie  House  of  Cominons,  where  the  members,  alirays  creditably  ready  to 
redress  individual  wrong,  were  positively  eager  to  debate  anything  that  carried 
them  even  for  a  moment  out  of  the  Irish  guag.—Sfirclalar,  July  9,  1887,  p.  919. 

QUAGGLE  [kwagi],  si,  A  quivering,  shaking  motion,  such  as 
that  produced  by  walking  on  a  guag;  unsteady  in  condition  or 
situation. 

Mind  how  you  go  up  'pon  they  there  staps,  they  be  all  to  a 
fuaggh. 

QUAILY  [kwaeulee],  v. i.    To  faint. 

Poor  blid  I  hon  they  brought'n  home  in  the  cart,  her  quailid 
right  away  like  a  dead  thing. 

QUAINT  [kwaa-ynt],  v.t.    To  acquaint;  to  inform. 

Maister  've  a  zen'  me  down  vor  quaint  you  how  on't  be  no  sarvice 
to-marra,  'cause  his  father's  a-lookt  bad,  likin  to  die.  Maister  lef 
word  how  I  was  to  bring  quaintid  way  it  zo  many's  I  could. 

Oh  ees  I  I  shall  sure  to  zee  un  to  fair;  me  and  Mr.  Hill  be  very 
well  quainted. 

QUAKER-GRASS  [kwaeukur-graas],  j3.  Shaking  grass.  Briza 
Media. 

QUALIFIED  [kwaulifuyd],  adj.    Able;  fit;  competent 
The  use  of  this  word  is  very  common,  but  it  is  a  little  "  fine," 

Buch  as  small  tradesmen  would  use  obsequiously  to  "gentlefolk." 
I  'sure  you,  sir,  he's  (the  cart)  well  put  out  o'  hand,  and  vor  all 

he  do  look  light  I'll  war'n  un  that  he's  qualified  to  car  vive  and 

twenty  hundred  (weight). 
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QUALITY  [kwau-lutee],  si.    Gentry.    Often  used  with/o/fa. 
Oh  I  they  reckons  theirzul  quality  vehts,  let  it  be  how  'twUL 

QUANDORUM  [kwaundoaium],  sb.  Quandary;  extreme 
perplexity, 

Maister  (the  Parson)  was  in  a  quandorum  sure  'nough,  vor  there 
was  the  Bishop  woiting  and  we  was  all  ready,  but  none  o'  they 
wadn  a-come. 

QUAR  [kwauT],  sh.     i.  A  quarry. 

I  do  work  in  the  q^tar  vor  Mr.  Russell  to  Whipcott. 

tei  saie  ■  litd  hem  bi-side  '  a  Mmliche  guarrere, 
VndcT  sn  hei]  hel  '  al  holwe  Dcwe  diked ; 


&  bi-set  looe  saddeli  '  t«f»amrBl  a-boQie.— fT.  ^i'a&nM,  IL  3231,  21S1. 
a.  V.  t.     To  quarry. 
We  can  quar  stones  here  'most  any  size, 

3.  sb.    A  worked  stone  ready  squared  for  the  mason's  use. 
Tha^s  a  fine  quar  o'  free-stone. 

Quarrura  an""  a  qltarre. — Wrights  Vatab.  606/26. 

Quarere,  or  qaarere  of  stone  (qoaier,  K.  piar,  s.  quarr^e,  P.).     Lafiditina. 
Promf,  Pare. 

4.  A  rough  building  stone  from  the  quarry. 

We've  a  got  urd  o'  most  all  the  ruvvie,  and  you  can  'ave  a  fine 
lot  o'  quars  now, 

QUARDLE  ptwauTdl],  sb.    Quarrel    (Com.  pron.) 

QUARDLIN  [kwau-rdleen],  adj.     Quarrelsome. 

I  hain't  very  fond  o'  un ;  he's  to  quardlin  by  half:  nobody  can't 
zay  nort  t'  he,  'thout  all  the  fat's  in  the  vire  to  once. 

Your  Don  's  the  most  quardiins  (quarrelingest)  dog  I've  a-zeed's 
longful  time. 

QUARDLY  [kwauTdlee],  v.  i.    To  quarrel. 

The  d  is  always  sounded  in  this  word. 


QUAR-MAN  [kwauT-mun],  sb.  Labourer  in  a  quarry;  also  the 
proprietor  or  lessee  of  a  quarry. 

QUAR-PIT  [kwauT-piit],  sb.  A  quarry,  usually  a  small  one, 
whence  stones  for  road-mending  are  dug ;  these  roEid-side  quarries 
are  generally  called  quar-pits. 

QUARREL  [kwaur-yul].  QUARRY  [kwaur'ee],  (Rarer)  sb, 
t.  A  pane  of  glass. 

The  word  is  now  generally  applied  to  those  pieces  on  which  the 
blow-knob  at  the  centre  of  the  "table"  of  glass  has  been  left 
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I  told'n  twad'n  no  odds  'bout  best  glass  voi  the  stable  winder,  a 
quarreVi  well  'nough  vor  thick  there  job. 

3.  A  pane  or  square  in  a  window  of  any  quality  of  glass. 
Z^kidiitn,  an™  t.  piarrty.  —  ffrigAt's  V^cah.  591/38. 
A  QtJAftEBLL  of  frJau.     Leienge,  Thombe. 
A  QUARKY  of  glass.     Rhombe,  lozenge. — Shtmmxi. 
And  than  sewe  togyther  a  whyte  pece  and  a  blacke,  lyke  a  whole  quarell  of  a 
glasse  jryitdowe. — Andreta  Bordt  en  Sleep,  Babiis  Book,  Famirall,  p.  247. 
it  bad  only  two  or  three  Quarrits  of  glass  broken. 
(Of  a  house)  Zaehary  Mayne  in  Phil.  Tram.  Royal  Soc.  v.  xii.  p.  30  (1694). 

QUARRENER  [kwaurinur],  ib.  A  kind  of  apple;  a  very 
common  favourite  in  Devon  and  Somerset.  It  is  an  oblate  shaped, 
deep  red,  early  apple  j  also  known  as  suck-apple,  and  sometimes  as 
quarantine. 

Cettduum,  an*"  a  QuaryndimH, 

ConduuiiKB."  s-Quaryru/anXxc  — Wrights  Vacai.  574/34. 

QUARTER  [kwau-rtur],  v.  t.  and  i.  To  drive  uphill  in  such  a 
way  that  the  horse  crosses  the  road  backwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  diminish  the  gradient. 

Why  dis'n  let'n  quarteryt  he  on't  never  pull  it  up  by  hiszuU 
like  that.  Th'  old  Bob  (horse)  '11  quarter  th'  ill  so  sensible's  any 
kirstin. 

QUARTER-ILL,  or  QUARTER-EVIL  [kwauTtur-ee-ul],  sb. 
A  common  disease  in  cattle ;  acute  inOammatioa  of  one  hind- 
quarter,  usually  fatal     See  III. 

QUARTERING  [kwaurtureen],  sb.  Timbers  sawn  into  a  size 
suitable  for  rafters  or  partitions.  As  the  section  is  usually  three 
inches  in  one  direction,  it  may  be  that  the  word  signifies  "quarter 
of  a  foot" 

Plase,  sir,  there  idn  a  bit  o'  nothin'  tit,  'thout  'tis  that  there 
quarteriii,  and  'tis  most  a  pity  to  use  that 

QUAT  [kwaut],  v.  1".     i.  To  squat ;  to  stoop. 
1  zee'd  thee,  ya  young  osebird,  I  did  I  twad'n  no  good  vor  thee  to 
quat  down  behind  the  hedge. 

'Steed  o'  tendin'  the  things,  there  was  he  i.-quai  down  in  by  the 


3.  Said  of  a  hare  or  any  game  when  flattening  itself  upon  the 
earth  to  escape  from  observation. 

There's  a  fine  covey  o'  birds.  There  they  be ;  I  zee'd  'em  quat. 
This  is  sometimes  varied  by  "go"  or  "  went."  Did'n  'ee  zee  'em 
go  quat  t  'twas  a  fine  lot  o'm.  Zo  zoon's  ever  her  got  in  the  vuUer 
(fallow)  field,  her  (the  hare)  went  quat  torackly. 
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3.  adj.  Full  to  satiety — said  of  poultry  or  any  animal  being 
tattened ;  so  fat  as  not  to  care  to  stand. 

They  ducks  've  a-got  on  sure  'nough ;  why  they  be  ^uat  a'ready, 
and  they  was  only  a-put  in  a  Zadurday. 
,    Why  they  geeze  be  quat  a'ready !  they  'ant  a  bin  in  but  a  week. 

Let'n  eat  a  zack  or  two  o'  barley,  he'll  zoon  be  quat,  I'll  warn  'un. 
Of  a  pig. 

QUEECHY  [kwee-chee],  adj.     i.  Sickly;  feeble;  quea^. 
They  be  a  poor  queechy  old  couple. 

2.  Applied  to  land — wet ;  sodden ;  swampy. 
Thick  piece  o'  groun's  terrible  queechy,  he  on't  never  be  no  good 
till  he's  3  guttered. 

QUEED  [kweed],  sb.    Cud.     Always  so  pronounced. 

Nif  her  do  chow  her  queed  comfortable  like,  you  no  'casion  to 
zend  for  me  no  more.  (Well-known  farrier's  direction  as  to  a  sick* 
cow.) 

Nif  her  do  chow  her  queed,  her'll  zoon  be  all  right  again.  CC 
a  sailor's  quid.     Also  heed,  Antrim  Glossary. 

QUEEDY  [kweedee],  7<.  u    To  chew  the  cud.     (Very  com.) 

Let  me  know  the  minute  her  do  quetdy ;  her  on't  be  no  belter  gia 
her  quttdus.    See  W.  S.  Dial.  p.  ar. 

■  QUEEN  [kwee"n].  A  term  of  reproach,  implying  slovenliness 
and  scolding  in  an  old  woman,  quite  as  much  as  unchastity  in 
a  young  one.  The  latter  is  the  meaning  intended  when  applied 
to  a  young  person. 

Her's  a  purty  old  ^w«n  =  oid  slattern  and  scold. 

Her's  a  purty  queen  her  is  =  she  is  a  common  prostitute. 

Afig.Sax.  cilia.     0.  Iceland,  kvEeri,  kvan  ;  O.  Law.  Germ,  qvfin. 

A  Quean.     Palaln,  paiUardt,  ribauldt,  leuve. 

A  lasie,  nasly,  lowae  qutan.      Caignardien. — Sherweed. 
QuEN,  a  womann  oflytell  price.     Carina. — Premp.  Parv, 

QUEANE,  garie,  paillarde,  ga»lliere.~-Paiigrave. 
A(  chuTche  in  \k  chamd  '  cheorles  aren  yuel  to  knawe, 
0)«i  a  knjght  fro  a  knaue  '  D)>eT  a  qiuyne  fro  ■  i^ueeae. — P.  Haui.  IX.  4J, 


QUEST  [kwas],  ib:    i.  Coroner's  inquest. 
The  sergeant  told  me  how  the  crowner  was  comin'  vor  to  hold 
the  qiust  to-morrow  t'artemoon. 

Id  «ilneu«  of  )>is  pjmg  ■  wrong  was  )>e  rerste, 

And  Peret  )>e  pardoner  *  of  pauljrnes  f uuft. — Pitri  PImemati,  c  til,  no. 

And  Sonne,  as  fer  ax  {k)u  may  lere. 
On  yuel  qTMstis  )K)n  not  come, 
Nei>er  fals  witness  )k>u  noon  here. 
/r<no  ifu  wilt  man  fauy  kii  sunm.     Babtts  Book  {Famivall),  49/49. 
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a.  V.  i.  and  sK  To  utter  the  peculiar  bark  which  spaniels  or 
terriers  give  when  their  game  is  found.  The  word  is  never  used 
with  hounds ;  they  "  give  tongue,"  "  speak,"  or  "  bay." 

Thick  there's  a  rare  good  dog,  but  he's  a  leetle  bit  to  quiet.  I 
likes  to  hear  a  dog  quest;  but  he  don't  never  give  no  quest  'thbut 
he's  right  'pon  it  (the  game).  ■ 

QUIBBLY  [kwuoblee,  kwiiblee],  ».  /'     To  quiver;  to  shake. 
'Twas  jist  a  come  I  had'n  a  killed  a  young  pheasant.     I  vas 

watchin'  vor  thick  there  thing  [dhik  dhae"ur  dhing-]  (a  stoat),  and 
tho  I  zeed  the  leaves  quibbly,  and  I  up  way  the  gun,  but  jist  eens 
I  was  gwain  to  pull  the  trigger,  I  zeed  'twas  one  o'  the  birds. 
— Keeper,  July  8,  1887. 

I  be  afeard  I've  a  catcht  a  chill,  I  do  quibbly  alt  over. 

QUICK  [kwik'],  fli^'.  r.  Succulent;  full  of  sap.  Applied  Co  any 
green  fodder,  of  rapid  growth,  and  which  thereby  is  over  aperient 
to  cattle. 

Must  gee  they  bullicks  a  lock  o'  hay,  now  the  grass  is  so  quick. 
That  there  trefoy  's  ter'ble  quick  vor  'osses  to  work  by. 

s.  sb.  Any  plant  in  a  growing  state.  Some  men  were  going  to 
replant  some  tfiorn  and  other  live  stumps  from  a  hedge  pulled 
down;  one  said,  Mus'  ha'  the  cart  vor  to  draa  over  that  there 
quickt  eens  can  put  it  up. — Dec.  1884. 

QUICKBEAM  [kwik-beem],  sb.  The  mountain  ash.  Pyrus 
Aucuparia.     (Always. ) 

Of  the  Wilde  Ash,  olherwise  called  Quuke-Bmm,  or  Quicker-tree.  Serbus 
tylvtttris,  srei Frax'aats  Btibuta — Gtrard,  Hirbal,  ei  1636,  p.  1473. 

QUICKMEAT  [kwikmai-t],  sb.  Green  fodder— grass,  clover, 
vetches,  or  other  cattie  food — to  distinguish  it  from  dry-meat,  i.  e. 
hay,  chaff,  com,  &c. 

'Ton't  never  do  to  let  the  cows  ha'  nort  but  quick-meat,  they 
mus'  ha'  a  bit  o'  com  and  kee-uk  (oil-cake)  vor  to  bide  by  'em. 

QUICK-STICK  (IN  A)  [kwik--stik],  phr.  Immediately;  in  a 
very  short  time. 

[Uur  puut  ee-  tu  dhu  rait  u-baewt  een  u  kjuik-stii,']  she  put 
him  to  the  right-about  (».  e.  packed  him  off)  very  shortly. 

[Y&e  oa-n,  oanee!  aa'l  zee  baewd  dhaaf-n  kwik-sttkll  you 
won't,  won't  you  1     I'll  see  about  that  this  instant! 

QUIET  [kwuyut],  adj.  Applied  to  persons — gentle;  civil; 
not  given  to  strong  language. 

I  nevei  didn  year  notbin'  by  un,  he  was  always  a  quiet,  good  sort 
of  a  man. 

QUILL  [kwee'ul(ee],  v.  i.  and  t.  To  dry  up  or  wither ;  to  pirt 
with  its  sap :  applied  to  grass  or  any  green  vegetable  matter. 
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(phai  daash'lz-l  huiee-uUe  gin  tu-maar-u,  ua  dhan-  dhu  dhiiig*z4 
pik  aup  Uvrce  wauTi  oa'-m,]  those  thistles  will  wither  by  to-moirow, 
aod  then  the  cattle  will  eat  them  all. 

[Bud  dhai  oa'n  tich'  oa'-m  avoaT  dhai  bee  \x-kwecliid^  but  they 
will  not  touch  them  until  they  are  withered. 

QUILL  [kwee'ul(ee],  sb.  v.  t.  and  »'.  To  wind  the  yam  from  the 
hank  or  skein  on  to  a  bobbin,  called  a  qitill,  for  the  wearer's  shuttle. 

This  quilli  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  either  a  piece  of  cider, 
a  kex,  or  a  piece  of  pole-reed. 

Mai !  what's  make  the  quUls  so  big  vor  ?  can't  get  'em  in. 

Flaze,  mum,  I  minds  the  baby  an'  I  do  quilly  vor  mother  when 
her've  a-got  any  work. 

QU I LL-TURN  [kweenil-tuum],  sb.  The  hand-wheel  and  spindle 
upon  which  the  bobbin  or  qmll  is  wound  for  ,the  weaver's  use ; 
sometimes  called  turn  only. 


QUILT  [kwdit],  p.  t    To  beat;  to  thrash. 

Thick  there  dog  bin  irquiiud  awful,  else  he  widn  be  so  shy. — 
Sept.  30,  1887. 

QUILTING  [kwdl-teen],  sb.    A  thrashing. 

My  eyes !  maister  did'u  play  way  un ;  nif  he  did-n  gie  nn  a 
quiltiti  I  I  warn  the  burches  0'  un'll  be  zore  vur  the  next  vortnight. 

QUINE  [kwuyn,  kwai'n],  sb.  i.  In  masonry  the  eirterior  or 
interior  angle  of  a  wall.    Fr.  Going,  comer. — CotgratXt  Sherwood. 

Father  zend  me  vur  to  az  whe'er  must  car  up  thick  quint  square 
or  round. 

3,  A  comer  or  turn  (as  in  a  road). 

Take  care  o'  thick  young  'oss  gwain  round  the  quitie. 

QUIRK  [kwuurk],  II.  /  Tech.  i.  Used  by  carpenters  and  stone- 
masons. To  form  a  narrow  groove,  usually  in  a  moulding,  but 
not  necessarily. 

Be  sure  'n  quirk  'n  out  deep  enough,  so  as  to  stap  the  drip. 

a.  sb.  A  groove. 

3.  sb.    The  clock  or  pattern  worked  on  a  stocking. 

4.  To  die ;  to  expire.     Same  as  to  Croak. 

Well,  all  I  can  2ay  is,  nif  her  don't  getter  better  pur^  quick, 
her"!!  zoon  quirk. 

QVIEKIN,  0,  Fris.  qverka,  O.  It^and,  V-fX\%,—Stratiitaim, 
To  WHIRKEN.     Neier,  tayer,  sugoqutr. 
Whirkened,    Naii,  tu>yi,  mfoqiU. — Shirmeod. 
QUEKKENVD.     SuffxatUS. — PfOmp.  Parv. 
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QUIRKING  [kwuufkeen],  a^'.  Given  to  peevish  complaining ; 
grumbling. 

There  I  I  wid-n  live  way  'er  vor  no  money ;  heir's  the  firkins 
(i.  e.  quirkingest)  old  thing  ever  I  zeed  in  all  my  bom  days. 

Thmnasin.  And  the:  art  a  crewnting,  ^ ■ur.fa't^,  ^eavjdu^ed-jcss,  cbockling 
baggage. — Ex.  Scald.  1,  43. 

QUIRKY  [kwurkee],  ».  /'     To  groan  ;  grumble ;  complain. 
I  'sure  you,  mum,  her  don't  do  nort  else  but  quirky  all  the  day 
long. 

QUITCH  [kweech],  ib.  var.  pron.     Couch.     TriHcum  repens. 


Quitch-grass.     La  Saignh. — Shtrwcod. 

QUITCHY  [kweechee],  v.  i.  To  twitch;  to  make  sudden, 
involuntary  movements. 

A  man  was  apparently  in  a  fit,  but  a  bystander,  suspecting  that 
it  was  feigned,  said,  "  Gee  un  a  prick  way  a  pin,  you'll  zee  in  a 
minute  whe'er  he  do  quitchy  or  no. 

Our  little  maid  idn  right,  her  do  quitchy  in  her  face,  same's  off  her 
was  makin'  o'  mou's  t'anybody. 


Al  aboute  the  proude  riche 

He  advBunced  quykUche, 

ADd  makclh  pes,  mai^re  to  eche. 

Dm  no  man  agein  hym  quaht. — IVeher,  K.  Alu.  4744. 

QUITMENT  [kweefmunt],  sb.  AcquitUnce ;  receipt ;  discharge. 

I  cai'd  in  all  the  money,  but  I  could'n  get  no  quilment;  they 
zaid  how  they  never  did'n  gee  nocher  one,  but  they  zaid  eens 
'twas  all  right. — Nov.  1884.  Said  by  a  farmer  who  had  paid  in  a 
sum  of  money  at  the  Bank. 

A  Quiiting.     Quitement,  guirplnt,  pitrfiten, — SAtmieaJ. 

QUITS  [kweets],  adv.    Free ;  acquitUd ;  repaid. 
Now  we'm  quits.     Nif  I  zens  you  down  half  a  score,  that'll  be 
fuits,  [oa-n  ut]  won't  it?    See  Quit  in  Skeat's  Efy.  Did. 


Horee  strong  and  light,  soone  chaijei  guight. — Tiuur,  SepUmber,  15/7. 
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QUITTANCE    [kweefuns],  s6.    Acqnittance ;    receipt.     Less 
com.  than  quihiunt. 

I  showcd'n  the  quittance  in  his  own  handvmtin'. 

QuiTAKCB:  an  Acqnittanee,  release,  dbcharge. — Cttgrave. 

QVYTAUNCB.     Acquittaruia,  apoca. — Premp.  Parv. 
Tor  wiXute  cieilaunee,  up  of  his  prisun  nis  non  innmai — Aturtit  RimU,  p.  136, 
QUIZ  OUT  [kwiiz  aewt],  v.  t.    To  pry;  to  try  to  find  out 
Her  on't  be  very  long  'vore  her'll  quh  it  all  out 

QUOD  [kwaud],  ib.    Common  cant  term   for  gaol.     Alwajn 
used  with  in.     Recent  importation. 
Her  man's  in  quod  for  taldng  Fanner  Jones's  ducks. 


R.  The  sound  represented  by  this  letter  has  been  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Ellis  and  other  phonologists  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
characterisiics  of  South-Westcrn  speech.  Upon  this  subject  see 
W.  S.  Dial.  pp.  30-27. 

When  followed  by  the  sound  of  short  u,  expressed  by  either 
e,  i,  or  ti,  it  is  very  commonly  transposed;  as  in  [uurd,  puur'cheel, 
lird,  Uur-chut,]  red,  pritchel,  rid,  Richard,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  vowel 
which  in  lit.  Eng.  usually  precedes  it ;  for  examples  see  W.  S. 
Dial.  pp.  74,  75.     See  also  Tay-run. 

—  Oml  and  Nigktin^,\.  533. 
Nn  mo  the  deth  a  wtr^ehi  wranne.— ^.  1.  564. 

RABBLEMENT  [rab-lmunt],  sb.    A  mob  of  roughs. 
I  'sure  'ee  I  aii't  a  bin  in  no  jis  rabbUment^  'twas  up  there,  no, 
I  don't  know  the  time  when. 

RACE  [rae-us],  sb.  In  weaving,  that  part  of  the  warp  which 
lies  up  the  race-board,  over  which  the  shuttle  passes,  forming,  in 
fact,  the  under  part  of  the  '  bosom '  (^.  p.). 

RACE-BOARD  [raeus-boo-urd],  sb.  In  weaving,  the  bo.ird  on 
which  the  shuttle  passes  backwards  and  forwards. 

RACK  [raak],  v.  and  sb.  Hunting.  To  break  fence  ;  the  place 
where  a  deer  jumps  over,  or  through  a  hedge. 

Tlie  impression  being  necessarily  wider  on  wet  than  on  dry  ground,  and  slUl 
larjer  when  racking  over  a  feace.  —Rfcords  North  Devon  Slagheunds,  p.  9. 

Here  the  hind  was  seen  lo  breal^  over  the  hedge  into  Mr.  Drake's  groands  but 
ihe  few  hounds  who  came  011  with  her  lost  the  scent,  and  we  could  only  get 
one  hound  (Cottager)  to  lay  on  the  raik.—Vo.  p.  8S, 
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RACK  [raak],  j*.  A  long  upright  frame  on  which  woollen 
cloths  are  stretched  while  drying.  In  the  West  of  England  Rack- 
field  is  a  common  field  name,  telling  of  manufactures  which  have 
long  disappeared. 

Down  the  water  to  Chelpham  Bridge,  Colley  Bridge,  Veo  town,  Pilt  Farm, 
Pilton  Bridge  into  the  Rnck-fidd  at  Barnstaple. — Res.  N,  D.  Slag/utundt,  p.  70. 

RACK  AND  RUIN  [raak-n-rtieeen],  sb.  Wreck  and  ruin; 
destruction. 

You  never  zeed  no  jis  place  in  all  your  live,  the  premises  be  all 
a-urnd  to  rack  and  ruin,  't'U  cost  a  little  fortin  vor  to  put  it  in 
order. 

RACKETING,  RACKETY  [raak-uteen],  adj.     i.  Noisy. 

Your  drashin  machine's  a  racketing  old  concarn,  can  year'n 
gwain  a  mild  off. 

2.  Boisterous  in  behaviour  ;  fast-living ;  profligate.     (Com.) 

I  don't  know  a  more  rackcHner  young  fuller  no  place  ;  he'll 
coioe  to  the  dogs  'vore  long,  mark  my  words  1 

RACKLISS  [raak-Iees],  s6.     Auricula.     (Always.) 

I  sim  ours  be  the  finedest  sort  o'  racklisses  any  place, 

RACK  UP  [raak-  aup],  v.  t.  To  fasten  up  a  horse  with  a  short 
chain  so  that  he  cannot  lie  down.     See  Do  up, 

I've  ^-racKn  up  eens  he  can't  lie  down,  an'  when  I  do's  'n 
up,  'm  bye  night,  I'll  put  on  thick  there  thing  to  keep  'm  vrom 
tearin  [oaf]  off  the  bandage. 

RADDEN- BASKET.  A  large  basket  made  of  coarse  unpeeled 
willows ;  a  "black  basket." 

A  farm  and  hill  in  the  parish  of  Thorverton  called  Raddon,  is 
said  to  be  so  named  on  account  of  Che  number  of  willows  growing 
there.     W.  H.  G,,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

RADDLE  [radl], v.  t.  and i.  i.  To  wattle, or  interweave  brush- 
wood between  stakes  so  as  to  make  a  fence. 

a.  si.    The  wattle  or  wreathing  made  as  above. 

}an  I  the  buUicks  be  a-brokt  out  agee-an  in  the  turmuts,  um 
down  and  cut  a  thurn  or  two  and  put  up  a  good  raddle,  eens  mid 
Slap  'em  proper, 

RADDLING  [rad-leen],  s6.  i,  Theactoroperationofwreathing 
brushwood, 

Tookt  us  best  part  of  a  day  'bout  that  there  raddling,  and  now 
'tis  alt  a^come  to  doin'  again, 

2.  The  wreathing  itself.     Same  as  Raddle, 
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RADICAL  [rad-ikul],  sb.  Reticule.  (Always.)  A  small 
covered  basket,  often  called  a  radical  basket. 

I'll  let  'ee  have  a  brood  o'  they  chicken  next  time  you  cones 
along,  nif  you'll  bring  on  a  radUal  basket  long  way  'ee  vur  to  put 
'em  in. 

RAG  [rag-],  v.  t.    To  scold ;  to  abuse. 

I  know'd  thee'ts  meet  way  ut ;  1  told  thee  zo  1  I'll  warn  maister 
did  rag  thee  down  proper ;  and  sar  thee  jis  but  right  too. 

R.-^GGED  JACK  [rag-ud  jaak-],  j^.  i.  Ragged  Robin.  Lyckntt 
fioscucuH. 

a.  Com.  variety  of  curled  or  Scotch  kale. 

RAGGINS  [raginz],  ji.     Scolding;  abuse. 

I  meet'n  eens  I  was  gwain  'orae,  drunk's  a  pig,  zo  I  zess'  to  un, 
s'l,  thee't  have  thy  raggins  'm  bye,  my  hearty !  but  I  never  thort 
her'd  vail  'pon  un  eens  her  ded. 

RAGONET  [rag-unut],  sb.    Areca  nut     (Always  so  called.) 
The  vallyation  of  a  bit  o'  ragonet,  'bout  zo  big's  a  [becun]  long 
way  zo  much  mort  '11  zoon  cure  they  there  worms. 

RAGROWTERING  [rag-ruwtureen],  ih.  Romping;  rustling 
horse-play. 


£9  marl  who's  more  tot  Rigging  or  Rumping,  steehopping  or  Ragrmltring, 
Giggleting,  or  GambowHng  tlian  (nee  art  thysel. 

Ex.  Staid.  L  ijt.    Su  aha  1.  141. 

RAISE  [niyz,  raa'yz],  v.  t.  Applied  to  winged  game.  To 
disturb ;  to  startle ;  to  cause  to  fly  up.  P.  teme  [roa'Uid],  p. 
part,  [u-roa-uzd].     There  is  no  distinction  between  raise  and  rise. 

I  rosed  a  fine  covey  o'  birds  'ez  mornin',  right  in  the  garden,  home 
by  the  vore-door. 

RAKE ARTER  [raenik  aartur],  v.  i.  To  rake  up  the  litter 
after  the  wagon,  when  loading  hay. 

Tom  '11  pitch  to  load,  an  Betty  her  can  rake  arter. 

In  this  case  Betty  would  be  spoken  of  aa  the  raker  arter. 

RAKE  OUT  [raeuk  aewt],  v.  i.  i.  To  get  up  from  bed. 
Applied  to  the  sleepy,  yawning  state  in  which  fann  servants  and 
others  usually  appear  just  after  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

Can't  think  hot's  comin'  to  the  young  vokes.  Hon  I  was  a  young 
man,  I'd  a-mowed  half  an  acre  o'  grass,  or  a-do'd  more'n  a  quarter 
day's  work  avore  you  be  a  raked  gut  momin-times. 

3.  Applied  to  fire — to  extinguish  ;  to  pull  all  the  fire  out  of  the 
grate  so  as  to  put  it  out. 
Rake  out  the  vire  and  let's  go  to  bed. 
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RAKE  UP  [rae-uk  aup],  v.  t.     i.  To  cover;  to  bury. 

Come  on,  rake  up  the  vire,  and  let's  go  to  bed,  /.  e.  cover  the 
embers  with  ashes,  so  that  they  may  keep  alight.  Of  wood  lire,  an 
every-day  saying.     Coal  fires  are  generally  "raked  out." 

At  Lillington  in  Dorset  is  the  following  epitaph,  date  1669 : 

Reader,  70a  have  within  thi^  grave 

A  Cole  rait  up  in  dust. 
His  Courteous  Fate  saw  Jt  was  Late, 

And  that  to  Bed  He  must 
5oe  all  was  swept  up  to  be  kept 

Alive  until  ihe  ia.j. 
The  Tnimp  should  blow  it  ap  and  shew 

The  Cole  but  sleeping  lay. 
Then  doe  not  doubt  the  Cotes  not  oat. 

Though  il  in  ashes  lyes. 
That  little  siiarlte  now  in'Ihe  Darke 

Wili  like  the  Phoenyx  rise. 
(Copied  by  5.  Philip  Unwin,  Shipley,  Yoikshire.) 

a.  Also  to  Stir  up ;  to  poke  up ;  to  rouse. 

To  rake  up  the  fire  (depending  on  tone  and  context)  means  to 
stir  it,  but  in  this  sense  roke  up  (q.  v.)  is  more  usual.  Note 
difference  from  rake  out. 

RAKING  [rae'ukeen],  sb.      Loose  stalks  of  com,  or  litter  of 
hay  raked  up  after  the  main  crop  is  loaded. 
Finished  harvest,  Mr.  White  i    £es,  all  in  to  a  little  rakin. 


Come,  soce  I  do  'ee  raky  up  a  bit ;  why  thick  there  job'll  take  a 
month  o'  Zindays  like  you  be  gwain  on. 

and  wi'  the  same  tha  wat  raide  up  and  goolcee. — Ex.  Scald.  1.  144. 
Ad,  thoa  es  raiaJ  up,  and  tack  en  be  (ha  Collar. — Ex.  Ceurtskip,  ].  355. 

RALLY  [raalee],  v.  t.     i.  To  scold. 

Her  wad'n  a  bad  sort  of  old  ummun  ;  but  her'd  a-got  a  bit  of 
a  tongue  like — her  wid  rally  the  maaidens  mind,  nif  there  was  ort 

amiss,  an'  no  mistake  I 

a.  sb.  Scolding;  quarrelling;  vituperation. 
ITiere  was  a  purty  rally  betwixt  'em,  sure  'nough ;  they  called 
one  tother — ».  e,  one  another — but  everthing. 

RAM  [raam],  v.  t.  To  stuff  or  press  together;  to  pack  carelessly. 
They  on't  never  ride  like  that,  ^-rammed  in  thick  farshin,  more  'n 
half  o'm  'II  be  a  spwoiled.     Said  of  packing  some  apples. 

RAMBLE  [raam'l,  rarely  raam'bl],  sb.    The  branch  of  a  tree 
when  felled.    A  large  tree  when  cut  down  is  divided  into — 
(i)  The  butt  or  stock,  called  timber  [tiimnir]. 
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(3)  The  lai^er  branches,  cut  ofT  into  such  lengths  as  are  worth 
sawing  into  board,  called  second  timber  [sak'un  tiim'ur]. 

{3)  The  crooked  limbs,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  faggot-wood ; 
called  rambles. 

(4)  The  tops  of  the  branches,  which  are  bound  up  into  faggots ; 
these  tops  are  called  the  wood  [feo'd]. 

(5}  The  moot  or  stump,  including  all  the  moors  or  roots. 

RAM-CAT  [raam'-kyat],  tb.  A  tom-cat.  Usual  name.  Tom 
is  "  genteel "  talk.  In  parts  of  Devon  they  say  Ham-cat  and  Day- 
cat     In  W.  Somerset  it  is  Ham-eat  and  Ewe-cat  [yoa'kyat], 

185. 

RAMES  [rae'umz],  sb.  A  skeleton ;  hence  the  mere  bones, 
the  framework ;  remains  or  remnants  of  anything.  Abo,  and  very 
generally,  applied  to  any  person  or  animal  unnaturally  thin. 

Poor  old  rames,  her's  most  come  to  a  nottomy;  there  idn  fat 
enough  about  her  vor  to  graice  a  gimlet.     Said  of  a  person. 

"  Reg'lar  old  rames"  is  a  common  description  of  any  lean,  half- 
starved  person  or  animal.  Also  the  framework  of  anything  when 
the  principal  part  is  gone  ;  as  "  the  rames  of  a  gate,"  a  very  common 
description  of  part  of  a  broken  gate. 

The  shelf  was  purty  high,  sure  'nough ;  there  wadn  on'y  the  rames 
of  a  goose  'twixt  vawer  o'  us. 

There's  the  rames  of  a  wheelbarrow  lyin'  about;  take  an'  burn 
out  th'ire  stuff,  't'U  do  agee-an. 

RAMMEL  [raam'ul],  adj.  Contraction  of  raw-milky  applied 
to  cheese  made  from  the  best  milk,  to  distinguish  it  from  skim-mJk 
cheese. 

[Wee  doa-un  maek  noa'un  bUd  raam'u!  chee'z  yuur;  voaks 
dhUt-v  u-boa'ut  aawur  geod?.  wauns,  kaumth  ugeeun,]  wc  make 
none  but  raw-milk  cheese  here ;  those  who  have  once  bought  our 
(d^ry)  goods  come  again. 


Thick  there  dog's  'ouse  do  smell  rammish,  sure  'nough,  vor  all 
I've  a  warsh'n  an'  a<lane  un  out  proper. 


For  al  the  wurld  Ihay  slynken  is  a  goot ; 
Her  savour  is  90  ramoiyss<h  and  eo  hoot, 
lliat  though  a  man  fro  hem  a  mile  be, 
llie  savour  wol  inreite  him  trvateth  me. 

Ckauctr,  Prtl.  efthe  Chanaunis  Ytman,  I.  333. 
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RAMPAGEOUS  [raam'paijus],  adj.  Violent;  obstreperous; 
unruly.    Applied  to  persons  or  animals. 

The  p  has  possibly  crept  in  by  confusion  with  ramftng,  from 
rampe,  to  rear,  to  rage. 

Quiet  1  ya  rampageous  young  son  of  a  bitch  ! 

RAMACE,  or  coraEJOUS.      Corragiosus,  luitosus — Promp.  PatV. 

)ier  ben  bestis  )ial  hau  venym,  as  fc  heynde,  ]>e  hounde,  and  )«  wolf,  and  ofier 

l^eslis,  |ial  whenne  ^i  am  ramagout  or  joli,  here  venym  gretly  noye|),  so  Jiat 

oftyn  sifres  |>ei  maltyn  men  %\Vt.—Staanc  MS.  2584,  f.  173,  quoted  by  Way, 

Or  ellis  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage, 

No  more  Ihan  is  a  goie  ramagt.~Chaiuer,  RmiaunI  oflhe  Rasi,  I.  5386. 

RAMPIN  [raampeen],/flrt.  adj.  Distracted;  overcome;  raving. 
The  idea  is  tearing  or  pawing  like  a  wild  beast. 

I  be  rampin  way  the  toothache.  I  'an't  a-had  a  wink  o'  zlee-ap 
ez  two  nights. 

Poor  blid,  they  do  zay  her's  rampin  maze,  /'.  e.  raving  mad,  ever 
sinze  he  was  a-brought  home. 

For  te  saul  sese  )ian  nboul  it  stande 

Grysly  devels  agayn  it  rannipaTutt, 

AIs  wode  lyons  ]iai  sal  tan  fare 

And  raumfe  on  hym,  and  skoui,  and  slaift — PrUkt  of  Com.  II.  3906,  3334. 

RAMPSING  [raam  seen],  adj.     Big;  awkward  j  ungainly. 
[Guurt  raamseen  the'  an  dud  fuulur,]  great  awkward  two-handed 
fellow,  i.  e.  strong. 

RAM'S  CLAWS  [raam-z  tlaaz],  sb.  The  stalks  of  the  common 
butter-cup,  when  overgrown.  Ranuuculus  acris.  In  some  seasons, 
especially  wel  ones,  the  butter-cup  attains  a  rank  growth,  and  the 
cattle  refuse  to  eat  it,  so  that  the  meadow,  if  not  mown  for  hay, 
becomes  covered  with  coarse  stalks  without  leaves,  but  still  bearing 
the  yellow  flowers  on  the  top — these  are  called  ram's  claws.  The 
name  is  analogous  to  bent  or  bonnet  (q.  v.)  applied  to  grasses. 

It  is  likely  that  this  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  word  ramsy. 
The  application  to  another  plant  does  not  at  all  affect  this  suggestion, 
for  the  same  name  is  often  given  to  many  different  species. 

RAUZV3,berbe[raaiin7s,  K.  s.  ramsis,  H.  ramseyi.  P.).    Affodyll$it, — Pr.Farv, 

RamsoDE  are  named  of  the  Inler   practitioners  Allium   tyh-isirt,  or  Bearei 

Garlicke  :  Allium  latifolium,  and  Moly  Hippmralicuta  ;  in  English,  Ramsons, 

Ramiia,  and  Bucknuvu.  Gtrard,  Hertal,  p.  iSa 

Ramsey  an  herbe. — Paligrmt. 

RAMSHACKLE  [raam-shaak-l],./.^.    Rickety;  disjointed;  out 

of  order;  dilapidated. 

Call  thick  a  carriage  1  I  calls  'n  a  riglur  ramshackle  old 
shandrydan. 

No,  I  an't  a  tookt  the  farm,  such  a  proper  ramshackle  old  house 
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didn  plase  the  missus ;  but  I  zaid  to  her  tho,  same  time,  s'  I,  You 
know  we  can't  never  live  by  a  fine  'ouse.  But  there,  Iwr  zaid 
her  widn  never  go  there,  zo  tvadn  no  good,  but  the  place  was 
well  'nough  else. 

RANE  [rae'un],  v.  t.     i.  To  cause  to  crack  or  split 
Nif  that  there  board  idn  a-put  away  the  zun  '11  ram  it  all  to 
pieces. 

s.  Also  applied  to  cloth — to  overstretch,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
become  thin,  and  almost  torn. 

Thick  there  board-cloth  was  wole  and  sound  avore  her  wai^h  'n, 
now  he's  aL-raned  eens  he  on't  hardly  hang  together. 

3.  V.  i.  [rae'unee].     To  crack ;  to  split. 

We've  a  perch  the  board  in  under  thick  gurt  tree,  in  the  [shec'ud] 
shade  like,  eens  midn  rany.  T'U  drowy  there  vast  enough,  'cause 
the  wind  can  come  to  it    Said  by  a  sawyer  of  sawn  timber. 

Oak's  most  the  wistest  tim'er  is,  vor  to  rany. 

4.  sb.  [rae'un].  A  crack  in  wood,  or  a  thin  overstretched  place 
in  apiece  of  cloth. 

RANGE  [ranj],  sb.  A  sieve  used  for  straining  liquids  and  not 
for  sifting  dry  matter.  In  cider  making,  the  juice  is  strained  through 
a  range;  so  in  cheese  making.  Many  cooking  recipes  direct, 
"  Strain  off  through  a  fine  range"  i.  e.  a  hair  sieve. 

RANGLY  [ranglee],  v.  i.  To  twine,  or  move  in  a  sinuous 
manner.  (Rare.)  HangUng  plants  are  such  as  entwine  round 
other  plants,  as  hops,  woodbine. 

RANTER  [ran-tur],  sb.  An  outdoor  preacher.  The  word  is 
distinctly  depreciatory. 

One  o'  those  yer  ranter  fullers,  hot  '11  vind  prayers  so  long's 
anybody  else  'II  vind  mate  n'  drink. 

RAP  [raap],  v.  t.     i.  To  exchange ;  to  swap  {g.  v.). 

[Aa'l  raap  waiee,  gi  mee  zik-spuns  tu  bfeot,]  I  wiU  exchange  with 
you,  (if  you)  give  me  sixpence  to  boot. 

Our  Jim  told  me  how  T^lder  Jones  should  zay  how  he'd  rap 
a  new  suit  o'  clothes  vor  two  o'  they  there  little  pigs ;  but  Jim  laid 
he  widn  rap  way  un,  'thout  he'd  let'n  had  a  new  hat  'long  way  'em. 

3.  sb.    An  exchange. 

[Dhai-d  u-gau't-n  een  u  raap-  vnr  dree  buun'lz  u  stroa*  un  u 
ptich'  krauk,]  they  obtained  it  in  an  exchange  for  three  bundles 
of  straw  and  a  pitch  crock. 

Capicat  good  mare  her  is,  mind.  I  had  her  in  a  rap  wi' 
George  Toms  vox  th'  old  oss  and  dree  poun'. 

3.  sb.  Applied  to  land  or  crops — a  strip. 
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What  b'ee  gwain  to  put  thick  rap  o'  groun'  to,  where  you  had 
the  carrots  last  yeai? 

There's  always  a  covey  o'  birds  in  one  or  tother  0'  they  raps 
o'  mangle  and  taties. 

4.  Plot  of  any  shape ;  piece  cut  off. 

Mus'  have  a  rap  o'  cloth  vor  the  bum  cork,  paper  idn  no  good. 
I've  a  got  a  rap  o'  taties  over  in  Mr.  Hosegood's  field,  but  they 
baint  hardly  a-worth  di^in'. 

RAPE  [rae-up],  i'.  t.  To  scratch  with  violence.  To  seraUh 
implies  gentleness,  i.e.  to  gently  rub  so  as  to  cause  pleasure; 
hence  the  figurative  expression,  "to  scratch  his  back"  (/.  e.  to 
wheedle,  to  butter  up),  evidently  from  the  delight  given  to  a  dog, 
cat,  or  other  animal  by  that  operation. 

Hast  a-got  other  bit  o'  rag  in  thy  pocket?  I've  A-rape  my  'and 
way  a  gurt  humack,  eens  he  do  blid  like  a  pig. 

RAPID  [raa-peed],  adj.    Violent ;  rough. 

I  zim  I  be  a  little  bit  better  s'momin,  doctor,  the  pain  idn 
nothin'  near  so  rapid 's  'twas. 

Sober  t  don't  'ee  be  so  rapid  way  un ;  neef  'ee  don't  take  care 
and  be  tender  way  un,  you'll  tear'n  all  to  pieces.  Said  of  using  a 
mowing-machine. 

RARE  [rae'ur],  adj.     1.  Raw ;  under-done — applied  to  meat 
'Tis  a  little  beet  too  rare  vor  my  aitin'. 
'T'll  do  nezackly  vor  me,  I  likes  it  rare.    Ang.-Sax.  hrin,  law. 
Reri  or  nescbe,  as  eggri.     Mollis  (iffrMiis). — Promfi,  Pio-d. 


Ran  «s  an  egge  is,  mel,  midU.—Pahgravf,  p.  332. 

3.  adj.    Excellent  in  quality ;  good ;  prime. 

Natlins  be  rare  trade,  I  be  ter'ble  fond  o'm.  Yours  is  rare 
cider.  That's  a  rare  piece  0'  wheat.  We'd  a-got  ran  fun,  sure 
'nough.     Thick's  a  rare  knive  to  cut. 

RASH  [raash],  adj.  and  adv.    Rough ;  awkward  in  handling. 
Sober  I  you  be  to  rash  by  half,  you'll  tear  the  cover  o'  un  all  to 

pieces ;  he  wadn  a-made  vor  to  be  a-sar'd  (served)  so  rash.    (On 

opening  a  box.)    Much  the  same  as  Rapid. 

RASTY  [raas-tec],  adj.     1.  Rancid     See  Rusty. 
Pot  b&ilie  to  malting,  Isy  flitches  a  salting. 
Tbroueh  fcjllic  loo  bt^"*""   "*"'-**  Kn.-r^n  .«  «■ 

a.  Choleric;  irritable. 

Mr.  Cole's  a  good  maister  to  we,  but  he  can  be  rasty  like  some- 
times, nif  he's  a  put  out. 
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RAT  [raat],  v.  /.;  p.  t.  [raafud],/./,  [u-raafud].  To  cause  to 
rot  or  decay. 

I  heard  a  man  say  in  praise  of  some  good  tipple — 

Dam'd  if  this  ido  rare  trade,  this  here's  the  stuff  to  rat  out  the 
veet  o'  your  stockins. 

The  vloor  o'  the  tallet's  proper  a.-ratted -vxy  the  wet  coming  in. 

RATCH{Y  [raach{ee],  v.  t.  and  i.  To  stretch  at  waking  or 
getting  up. 

I  always  likes  to  zee  young  bulliks  ralch  and  ream  theirzut  well 
hon  they  gets  up.     I  warn  they  be  growin'  and  getting  on. 
Th'  old  dog  don't  bethink  to  raUhy,  do  er? 

and  seotSen  he  gon  lamiEn,  and  raxlcdt  swiSe. — La^oKn,  1.  I599t. 

Benedicile  lie  by-gan  with  a  bolke  '  and  hus  brest  knokede, 

Jiascltdi  utA  remed  '  and  roulte  at  !«  lastc. — Piers  Plmii.  viii.  6. 

Raied  and  raxed  io  other  readings.      See  P.  Plow.  B.  398. 

Northumb..i?ajr.    Sit  Ueockett,   RaxUd,  E.  AUit.  Poems,  Patimce,  1, 1174. 

RATHE  [rae'udh,  rae'uv],  ai^'.     Early,     The  positive,  of  which 

rather  is  the  comparative  degree.     The  expression  "  we  be  gwain 

t'ave  a  rave  spring  de  year"  is  not  uncommon.     The  word  also 

implies    in   persons   or  animals   precocity  of  development,  either 

mental  or  physical. 

"  Her's  a  rave  young  bitch,  her  is,"  was  said  of  a  girl,  and  was 
not  intended  as  a  compliment.  They  yeffers  be  rave,  sure  'nough, 
i.  e.  big  for  their  age,  forward  in  growth.     Ang.-Sax.  hr^. 

And  holde))  ys  dojtere  wit>  deshononr,  &  hetmye|>  hem  late  &  raikt. 

Sir  Ftmrnbras,  I.  3873. 
"  O  dere  cosyu  rayn,  dnn  Julian,"  sche  snyde, 
"Whatayleth  yow  so  ra/^lo  arise ?"—C4flacir,  ScMfimanius  Tale,  1.  98,, 


RATHER  [racTidhur,  rae^uvur],  adj.    Comp.  of  rathe.    Earlier ; 
sooner  in  point  of  time.     Not  used  for  the  rather  of  literary  Eng- 
lish, to  express  preference ;  for  this  soonder  or  leaver  are  the  words. 
Your  taties  d'always  come  rather'a  ours. 
Ralharc  (ot  sonnare,  infra).    Pociiis.   Sonnare,  or  ralkcre.     Cidus. — Pr.  Parv. 

.  .  be 
..38. 


but  whan  )>e  balaile  is  i-doo,  |ian  schal  he  be  as  he  was  ra^rr,  he  and  o^erc 
knyjles  al  j-liche.    Trtvisa,  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  361.     See  alia  lb.  p.  93. 

And  if  thou  put  a  lylel  terre  ift  his  eye,  he  will  mend  the  ralker  (i.  e.  quicker, 
sooner).  titthtrbert.  Husbandry.     Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  46/3. 

Tho  cortit  tha  natted  Voe  now-teert,  or  bat  leetle  ralktr.—Ex.  Seold.  I.  aio. 
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RATHE-RIPE  [raedhiiniyp,  raeuv-niyp],  s^.  An  early  kind 
of  apple  :  yellow  codling,  with  pinkish  streaks.  The  first  pronun., 
the  commoner  of  the  two,  is,  I  believe,  intended  for  rather-ripe. 

A  girl  who  developed  into  a  woman  at  an  early  age  would  be 
called  rathe-ripe  by  elderly  educated  people.  See  Ex.  Scold. 
p.  14S.  Th  and  V  are  interchangeable.  Fitzherbert  {Husbandry, 
Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  p.  14, 1.  9)  spells  nave  of  a  wheel  nathe. 

RAT'S-BANE  [raats-baeun],  sb.  Chervil.  A  common  wild 
umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance  something  like  hemlock — 
probably  mistaken  for  it.     Charopkyllum  syhestre. 

RATTLE  [raatl],  sb.  and  vb.     Noise  of  any  kind  ;  chatter.     A 
keeper  of  my  acquaintance  always  uses  this  word. 
We  shan't  never  get  aneast  'em  way  all  this  yur  rattle. 
The  birds  be  all  a-urned  out  way  our  rattle. 


RATTLE-BAG  [raafl-bag],  adj.     Wild ;  harum-scarum ;  royster- 
ing;  spendthrift. 
Ees,  I  knows'n,  and  a  purty  rattle-bag  osbird  a  is  too. 

RATTLE-BRAIN     [raatl-braa'yn],    adj.    and    sb.      Same    as 

Rattle-bag. 

RATTLER  [raaflur],  sb.     i.  A  roysterer ;  a  wild  liver. 
He's  a  proper  rattler,  'ton't  be  long  'vore  he've  a-brought  gwatn 
hot  little  the  poor  old  man  lefm. 

2.  Cant  term  for  a  lie. 

Nif  that  idn  a  rattler  tell  me  I 

RATTLE-TRAP  [raatl-traap],  sb.  and  adj.  1.  A  makeshift 
contrivance  ;  a  shaky,  rickety  thing ;  shabby ;  dilapidated. 

I  baint  gwain  in  thick  old  rattle-trap,  I'd  zoonder  walk  by  half. 

Purty  rattle-trap  concarn  you've  a-stick'd  up  agin  my  wall.  I 
baint  gwain  to  put  up  way  that,  take  my  word  vor't,  zo  there  now  I 

3.  Movables  ;  odds  and  ends  ;  chattels. 

Look  sharp'n  get  your  rattle-traps  out  o'  the  way. 

RATTLING  [raafleen],  ai^.     Fast;  wild;  profligate. 
He  mid  do  very  well  in  thick  farm,  nif  he  wad'n  so  rattlin;  but 
Ihere,  the  father  o'  un  was  jist  the  same. 

RATTY  [raafee],  v.  i.    To  become  rotten.     Fof  ex.  see  Vinny. 

RANDY  [ran'dee],  sb.  A  meny-niaking ;  a  jollification;  a 
drinking  party. 

I  widn  gee  much  vor  none  o'  these  here  taytotal  clubs.     I  likes 
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a  bcel  of  a  randy  once  a  year,  to  Wite-suntide.  Why,  we  walks  to 
chuTch  spaktabk  like,  an'  then  we  walks  droo  the  parish  so  var^s 
the  Blackbird,  an  then  we  zits  down  to  a  good  dinner  and  diinkins. 

RAUGHT  [rau-ut],/.  tense  oxiA  p.  part.  qI  reach. 

The  butlicks  've  a.-raught  in  over  the  railin's  an'  ate  off  'most 
all  my  plants. 

He  raugkt  the  poor  old  'ummun's  goods  out  o'  the  winder,  gin 
he  could'n  bide  no  longer  vor  the  smoke,  an'  'twas  jist  a-come, 
the  roof  ad'n  a-vall'd  in  tap  o'  un. 

RAUNCH  [raunsh],  or  RAUNGE  [rau-nj],  v.  t.  and  L  To 
devour  greedily ;  to  gnaw, 

I  zeed  your  old  dog  A-raungin  a  bone,  an'  he  widn  let  me  come 
aneas'n  \  nif  a  didn  show  'is  teeth  an'  girzle  to  me. 

RAVE  [raeuv],  sb.  i.  That  part  of  the  side  of  a  cart  or  wagon 
which  projects  over  the  wheels.  Some  caits  are  made  without 
raves,  but  when  they  exist,  they  are  a  fixed  part  of  the  "  body." 

HalHwell  is  incorrect,  at  least  as  to  this  district ;  what  he  describes 
are  not  raves,  but  lades  (q.  v.). 

The  bodye  of  the  wayne  of  oke,  the  staues,  (he  nether  ratha,  ihe  ouer  ratiet, 
the  keys  and  pikstaues. — Fitthtrberl,  Huibandry,  ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  p.  14,  I.  33. 

2.  Bars  or  strips  of  wood  across  any  opening. 
A  winder  way  raves  to  un.     Dec.  17,  1885. 

3.  sb.  A  long  bar  having  a  row  of  iron  teeth  projecting  at  right 
angles,  used  by  weavers  to  guide  and  separate  the  threads  of  the 
warp  when  winding  it  upon  the  "  beam  "  of  the  loom.  The  object 
of  the  rave  is  to  keep  the  threads  even,  and  to  make  them  lie  on 
the  beam  at  the  same  width  as  the  intended  piece  of  cloth. 

4.  adj.  var.  of  rathe.  (Com.  especially  in  the  superlative.)  v  and 
th  are  interchangeable  ;  many  children  are  unable  to  perceive  the 
difference. 

They  there  North  Devon  beast  be  the  ravesf  sort  o'  bullicks 
I  can  meet  way  vor  my  ground. 

yaX  lyghtliche  litunce]>  vp  '  litel  whQe  dnreji. 
And  ^1  >ftt  ra^st  rypeji  ■  nAe)>  most  saunest. 
Utrs  Plowman,  XIII.  Z32.     See  also  lb.  Vil.  333,  X.  148,  XVIIi.  46. 

RAW  [rau'],  adj.  Tech.  Applied  to  cloth  of  any  kind. 
Undressed,  unfinished,  as  it  comes  from  the  loom.  The  regular 
tenn.  The  room  in  which  goods  are  placed  whea  takeo  from 
the  weaver  is  always  the  "  raa'-piece  shop." 

It'm  a  peece  of  ravie  wollen  clothe  xxx*. 

It'm  a  peddicoale  and  a  wastecoate  bnng  a  pawne.  xz*. 

Inventory  of  the  Coeds  of  Henry  Gandyt,  Exettr.  l6og. 

RAW-CREAM  [rau'-krai-m],  sb.    Same  as  Raw-head. 
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RAW-HEAD  [rau'-aid],  si.  Natural  cream  which  rises  upon 
the  milk  and  is  skimmed  off,  in  distinction  from  that  produced 
by  scalding.  More  common  than  raw-cream,  which  latter  is  the 
alternative  name  in  the  west  wherever  the  practice  of  scalding 
obtains,  to  distinguish  it  from  scald-cream.  An  old  doctor 
prescribed,  "a  tumbler-full  of  raw  head  stay  morning." 

RAW-MILK  [rau'-millk],  sb.  Milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow ; 
not  skimmed.     (Always.) 

A  woman  applying  to  "  the  Board  "  for  relief  for  a  deserted  grand- 
child said,  "  You  zee  I  be  forced  to  buy  a  pint  o'  raw-milk  a  day." 
Aug.  20,  1885. 

RAWNING-KNIFE  [rauneen-nuyv],  sb.  Large  knife  used 
by  butchers. 

RAWNY  [rauTiee],  v.  i.     i.  To  eat  greedily  and  with  noise. 

Bill  I  cas'n  ait  thy  mail  more  dacenter'n  that  is?  why  thee's 
rawny  jist  the  very  same's  a  gurt  pig. 

3.  Same  as  Rhvny. 

RAY  [raa-y],  v.  t.    To  deck  out ;  to  dress.     (Com.) 
Where  be  you  gwain  then  s'mornin',  all  &-rayed  out  so  fine  7 

Rayd,  or  arayed  wyth«  ■ 
clennesse,  k.  p.).    Or/ta/us, 


That  neuere  retd  good  rewie  ;  ne  lesons  bookis  ! 
Bor  bcD  pcy  rayid  arilh  :  fiey  recchith  no  ffoither. 

Langland,  Rkh.  lAt  Redda,  in.  119. 

RE-  [rsu'-].  The  prefix  is  nearly  always  accentuated,  and  pro- 
nounced broad,  [^tfi'saa-rv],  reserve,  [j^a/pait],  repeat.  [Ilai- 
tuy-ur],  retire,  [^o; 'trait,]  retreat,  [^a/'zuyn,]  resign,  &c.  The 
vocabulary  is  very  small  in  these  words,  and  that,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  speakers  feel  them  to  be  "  fine  "  words,  causes 
them  always  to  be  emphasized  on  both  syllables. 

READ  [hraid],  v.  i.  To  estimate  truly;  to  see  through;  to 
comprehend ;  to  predict. 

Anybody  could  read  'ee.     Why,  can  zee  wet  'pon  the  face  o'  un. 

[Neef  Tau'm  doa'un  auttur-z  an-  piir-tee  kwik*,  aay  kn  raid  z^-z 
faur'teen  saa'f  unuuf*,]  if  Tom  does  not  alter  his  hand  (change  his 
course  of  life)  ver^  shortly,  I  can  surely  predict  his  fortune. 

REAM  [rai'm],  v.  t.  i.  To  enlarge  a  hole  in  wood  or  metal. 
The  tapering  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  is  always  called  a 
reamer. 

They  there  screws  'ont  go  vore  I've  A-reamed  the  holes  droo 
the  hinges. 
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2.  To  siretch  or  draw  out  any  elastic  substance. 

You  can  ream  that  there  cloth,  font  break  same's  some  o'  the 
ratted  stuff  they  sells  about. 

3.  Applied  also  to  cider,  "  'Tis  ^-rmmtd"  means  that  it  has 
become  viscous.     See  Ropy. 

4.  intr.    Capable  of  stretching. 

Good  leather  to  reamy,  i.  e.  having  the  property  of  stretching. 

5.  To  stretch  oneself  on  awaking,  or  on  getting  up.  Same  as 
Ratcby  (g.  v.).    See  also  illus,  under  Ratchy. 

REAMY  [rai-mee]t  adj.  Applied  to  cider — stringy;  viscous; 
like  oil.     Same  as  Ropv  ly.  v.). 

REAP  [raip],  sh.  The  reaper  takes  hold  of  the  corn  and 
gathers  it  with  his  left  arm,  giving  two  or  more  cuts  until  he  has 
enough  for  a  sheaf;  he  then  lays  it  down  ready  for  the  binder. 
The  unbound  sheaf,  thus  made,  is  called  a  reap  or  reap  e'  com. 

Ang.-Sajt.  ripe,  a  sheaf;  a  handful  of  com. 

and  ID  some  places  they  la;  them  (besnes  nnd  pees)  on  refei,  and  whan  tbej 
be  dry  they  laye  item  to-gether  on  heapes,  lyke  hey-cockes,  and  neuer  bynde 
them.  J^lth^Un,  Htabandry,  Ed.  Sltcat,  E.  D.  S.  29-4. 

REAP-HOOK  [reep-feok],  sb.     A  large  sickle  used  for  reaping. 

REAR  [ree"UT,  sometimes  rae'ur],  v.  t.     To  rouse  ;  to  disturb. 
Her  begind  to  holler,  her  reared  aW  the  house.     Sep.  19,  1880. 
Ang.-Sax.  hreran,  to   raise;    to  agitate.     Also  rdran,  to  raise, 
excite,  move,  advance. 

Cotgrave  has,  to  rere,  estever,  and  eslever,  to  raise.  We  still  say, 
in  literary  English,  "  to  raise  the  neighbouihood,"  and  "  to  rear 
n  monument." 

For  woman  is  a  fehle  wight 

To  reri  a  warre  against  a  knight. — Ckaiuer'i  Dream,  I.  469. 

ptnnt  Ye  rebaude)  so  ronk  rerd  such  a.  noyse, 

PU  afiy  hutled  in  his  ere]  her  liarlote}  spcche  ; 

Early  AlliUrattBe  Peemt,  Cleanness,  I.  873. 

REAR  [reeiit],  v.  1.    To  mock ;  to  hoot 
He  reared  along  the  street  after  me. 

Go,  ya  rearing,  snapping,  tedious,  cntted  Snlbblenose. 

Ex.  Scald.  1.  106.    Set  also  L  313. 

REAR  UP  [ree'ui  aup],  v.  I.  Tech.  in  the  finishing  of  woollen 
cloth. 

In  the  raw  state,  /.  e.  as  the  cloth  comes  from  the  loom,  it  is 
full  of  the  oil  used  in  the  process  of  spinning  the  yams.  A  strmg 
alkali  is  freely  sprinkled  upon  the  cloth,  which  is  then  beaten  up 
in  the  mill  until  the  oil  and  alkali  are  thoroughly  amalgamated, 
after  which  the  doth  is  allowed  to  lie  a  few  hours  until  a  slight 
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fermentation  commences;  then  it  is  washed  in  a  machine  with 
cle:in  water,  and  the  cloth  is  thus  cleansed  from  the  grease.  The 
process  up  to  the  time  of  washing  is  called  rearing  up. 

RECKLIN  [raek'leen],  sb.  Reckoning ;  hill ;  account  Compare 
t.himley,  chimney. 

Here,  missus  I  what's  the  recMini 

RECKOM  [raekn],  v.  i.    To  helieve;  to  think;  to  consider. 

I  reckm  taties  'II  be  [maa-yn  skee-us]  maain  scarce  de  year. 

RECKON  UP  [raek-n  aup],  v.  t.  To  appraise ;  to  estimate 
at  its  true  value. 

Didn  take  long  vor  to  reckon  'ee  up,  nobody  idn  never  gwain 
not  vor  to  be  a-tookt  in  way  puttin  'ee  down  vor  a  gen'lman. 

REDDING  [hrid'een  more  commonly  imrdcen],  sb.  Red  ochre 
or  ruddle  used  to  daub  over  sheep  and  common  cheeses.  {Ruddle 
or  radiU  are  unknown  in  this  sense.) 

REDE.      iwWREDE. 

RED-LANE  [huur-d-Iacun],  sb.     The  throat. 
Purty  near  all  [ee'z]  his  wages  goes  down  the  herd-lane,  there  idn 
much  alef  vor  her  an'  the  chillem. 

RED-RAG  [huur-d-rag],  sb.    The  tongue. 

Her  idn  much  amiss,  mf  could  on'y  stop  thick  there  herd  rag. 

RED-TAIL  [huur'd-taa^ul],  more  commonly  [laeTidee  huur'd- 
taayul],  sb.     The  redstart.     Phxnicura  rutUilla. 

RED-WATER  [huur'd-waudr,  hdr-d-waudr],  sb.  A  disease 
common  among  cattle,  especially  when  kept  on  poor  moorland. 

REED  [hree'd],  sb.  Wheaten  straw  combed  and  straightened 
for  thatching. 


And  in  Sommeisetshiie,  abont  Zelcestre  and  Martok,  they  doo  sliere  tliej'r 
wheate  very  lowe,  and  all  the  wheate-strawe  that  they  pourpose  lo  make  thncke 
of,  they  do  Dot  thresshe  it,  but  cnlte  of  the  eares,  and  liynde  it  in  sheues,  and  call 
it  ndt :  and  therwith  they  thocke  their  houses, 

Fildierbtrt,  Huibandry,  Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  17,  I.  *l. 

It  Is  no  longer  the  custom  to  cut  off  the  ears. 

Reeds  (in  the  pi.)  would  be  those  growing  in  swamps  or  water. 

REED  MAKER  [hreed  maekur],  sb.  A  machine  driven  by 
power  for  straightening  and  preparing  wheat  straw  for  thatching, 
by  combing  out  short  and  bruised  stalks. 
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REED-MOTE  [hreed-moa-ut],  sd.  A  single  stalk  of  wheat 
straw.  The  "  straws "  served  with  squashes  and  slings  would  be 
called  reed-motes  by  us. 

REFUSE  [raifue'z],  sb.     Refusal ;  option  ;  pre-emption. 
After  you'd  a  gid  me  the  re/use  o'  un,  1  did'o  think  you'd  part 
way  un,  'thont  lattin  me  know'd  it. 

REIVE  [ruy'v],  v.  t.  To  sift  seed  or  grain,  through  a  particular 
sieve  in  winnowing. 

"  I  an't  a.-reived  a  good  much  o'  it,  not  eet,"  a  man  said  to  me, 
when  asked  when  he  would  have  finished  winnowing  a  quantity 
of  clover  seed. 

Halliwell  spells  this  reax,  but  such  a  word  is  unknown  in  the 
wesL     It  appears  thus  in  some  of  the  Northern  Glossaries. 

This  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the  old  word  rive,  to  deprive  ; 
take  away  from ;  to  rake  out ;  also  to  divide  or  separate,  from 
which  we  get  the  ib.  rift. 

Ryvr.     Raitnim. — Pramp.  Para. 
Icham  for  wowyng  al  fbrwtJce 
Weiy  so  water  in  wore ; 
Lesi  eny  rtut  tat  nij  make, 
YchabM  y-Jyrned  Jore. — Sp.  Lyric  Poetry  (Morris),  A.  34. 


Al»  lyons,  libardes  and  wolwes  Itene, 

)at  wald  worow  men  bylyve, 

And  Togg  [lam  in  sender  and  ryvi; — Hampotf,  Pr.  a/CoHi.  I.  132S. 

REIVING-ZIEVE  [ruyveen-zee'v],  si.    A  peculiar  sieve  used 
in  winnowing. 
Can  take  out  all  th'  eaver  out  o'  it  way  the  reiving-zieyt. 
See  Trans.  Devon  Association,  i83i,  voL  xill.  p.  93. 

REMLET  [niniluf,  sometimes  nim'lunt],  sb.  A  remnant ; 
remainder.     (Very  com.) 

Her  ax  me  nif  I  could  take  all  the  remlel,  zo  I  zaid  I  wid  nif 
hei'd  bate  drippence  a  yard. 

Xrmtlawitl  {remenauot,  retuluuiu,  F,).     Raiduus,  reliquus — Promf.  Parv. 

i  lay  hyt  doi 

:  in  towfi ; 
But  brtke  >l  mych  as  Jwu  wylle  ete, 
The  randaiU  to  pore  t>ou  shalle  letc — Bake  afCurlaye,  1.  51. 

RENDER  [rai'ndijr],  v.  t.  Tech.  among  plasterers  and  architects. 
To  give  the  first  coat  of  mortar  to  a  wail  or  ceiling.  To  "render, 
float,  and  finish,"  in  some  material  stated,  is  consuntly  seen 
in  builders'  speci^cations. 
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RENE  [hree-n],  v.  t.    To  strip  off  bark ;  to  rind. 

I  zee  the  deer  bin  here  again ;  zee  how  they've  ^-renkd  the 
young  trees. 

RENT  PAYING  [rai-nt  paa7een],  adj.  Profitable.  Such  as 
will  so  increase  in  value  as  to  provide  for  the  rent.  This  is  a 
very  favourite  expression ;  also  that  of  describing  animals  as  rent- 
payers.    Both  are  constantly  used  by  auctioneers. 


Norton  Bocks.— .,4^'.  of  Flock  Soli,  Wdliagton  WttUy  Nfms,  Oct.  15.  1885. 

RERE  MOUSE  [raeur  maewz],  sb.  A  bat.  Less  common 
^axa.fiitttr-mouse.    Ang.-Sax.  hrkre-m&s,  a  bat. 

nespertilio,  reremirBSe.  —  WrigAfi  yixai.  625/9. 
And  not  to  rewle  aa  rertmys  :  and  lest  on  Jie  daies, 
And  spends  of  ^spiceiie  :  more  >an  it  nedid. — Lang.  Ri{h.lhi  Xtd.  III.  172. 

REVEAL  [rai'vacTil],  sb.  Tech.  in  building.  The  space  which 
any  framework,  as  of  a  door  or  window,  is  kept  back  from  the  front 
or  face  line. 

The  walls  be  that  thin,  the  winders  be  a-foc'd  to  be  a-keept  out 
flush,  idn  no  [rai-vafu/]  't  all. 

Set  back  the  frame  eens  mid  show  a  vower'n  half  reveal. 

REVEL  [hraevl],  sb.  Nearly  every  village  has  its  annual  revel — 
a  kind  of  feast,  which  is  evidently  the  survival  of  the  festival  held 
on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  and  of  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  olden  time.  In  most  cases  "  Revel  Sunday  "  is  that  which 
follows  or  is  nearest  to  the  anniversary  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  doubtless  once  this  was  so  aln^ys,  but 
many  village  cliurches  have  been  rebuilt  and  re-dedicated,  while 
the  date  of  the  revel  remains  unchanged.  At  this  time  it  is  still 
usual  to  keep  up  the  annual  festivity ;  children  and  servants  go 
home  to  visit  parents.  Wrestling  and  cudgel-playing  used  to  take 
place  in  many  villages ;  in  some,  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and 
similar  amusements;  but  in  all  cases  drinking  was  and  is  the 
chief  attraction.  Hence  revtl  and  reveller  have  acquired  a  depr.> 
ciatoiy  meaning. 


REW  [riie-],  sb.  i.  The  row  or  ridge  in  which  grass  falls  when 
cut  with  a  scythe.  Also  when  gathered  up  into  a  ridge  in  the 
process  of  hay-making. 

a.  V,  ir.  To  rew  up  the  hay  is  to  collect  it  into  large  ridges 
ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  wagon.  Previous  to  this  it  has  often 
to  be  gathered  into  small  ridges  and  then  scattered  again.  "  Take'n 
reti)  it  up  in  single  strik  rews,"  means  that  each  haymaker  is  to 
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gather  into  a  row  just  so  much  bay  as  he  can  draw  in  with  one 
pull  or  movement  of  his  rake.  To  reiv  up  into  "  double-strik  rew$  " 
is  for  each  person  to  make  two  pulls,  and  thus  cover  double  the 
space,  making  a  row  twice  the  size. 

&  manjF  a  scheld  wu  ]Kir  y^leaed  !  &  many  a  man  vas  to-heire  ; 

Of  leggtt  &  armes  hondo  &  heued  !  sone  fan  lay  ful  \^  rnm. — Sir  Fir.  L  3035. 

And  ))(irw  acandrt,  clomyng  :  in  a  corded  place, 

Fel  a-doun,  and  for-brende  :  forji  al  )>c  rewe.^Pitrs  Plmti.  iv.  106, 

REX-BUSH  [raaks-bfeo-sh],  sb.     A  clump  of  rushes.     (Always.) 

A  very  old  saying  is:  "The  Barle  and  the  Exe  do  both  um 
out  o'  the  same  rcx-bush."     The  meaning  is  that  the  two  rivers  with 
such  different  courses  rise  very  close  together. 
R(xbitsh  I  Path  !  tell  roe  o'  tha  Roc-bush,  ye  leeheeing  Pixy  \—Ex.  St.  \.  129. 

REXEN  [raaksn,  vraak'sn],  sb.  Rushes.  One  of  the  very  few 
words  which  retain  the  ea  plural ;  even  this  is  now  becoming 
"  improved  "  into  rexens.     Conip.  lit.  chickens. 

Of  an  undrained  field  it  is  usual  to  hear,  "  he's  all  a-umed  to 
rextm." 

Can  put  up  a  little  mow  and  thatch  'n  way  rtxen.     See  Hursh. 

RHINE  [hree'ii],  sb.  In  the  fen  or  moor  district  of  Somers-t, 
extending  west  nearly  as  far  as  Taunton,  the  wide  open  drains  are 
all  written  rkiiie  and  pronounced  reen.  See  Macaulay's  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Sedge  Moor. 

RHINY  [hruynee],  adj.  i.  Thin;  lean;  hungry-looking. 
Jennings  and  Williams  spell  this  rawny. 

Fat  her!  a  rhiny  old  thing,  her've  a-zeed  too  many  Zindays,  I 
b'lieve ;  I  count  mid  so  well  try  to  fat  a  yurdle.     Said  of  a  cow. 

2.  Miserly  ;  near ;  close-fisted  ;  too  stingy  to  be  clean. 

Proper  rhtny  old  fuller,  'tis  a  waelh  aiteenpence  to  get  a  shillin 
out  o'  ee. 

The  slouen  and  the  careles  man,  the  roinish  nolhine  nice. 
To  lodge  in  chamber  comely  deckt,  are  seldom  sud^il  twice. — Timer,  io3,  v.  i. 

RIBBIN  [nib-een],  j5.     Riband.     (Always.) 
Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whipping. 
Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  of  ribian  t—Hudibras,  IT.  C.  i.  L  85S. 

RID.     Riddance.     See  Hird. 

RIDDLE  [hrudl,  hilr-dl],  v.  t.  and  sb.     To  sift ;  a  sieve. 

T'on't  take  'boo  vive  minutes  vor  to  hirdle  down  they  arshes. 

RIDE  [ruyd],  v.  i.     i.  To  be  angry ;  to  be  enraged. 

A  surly  old  man  whom  boys  delighted  to  tease,  complained  to 
me  and  said,  [Dhu  jaakaas  toanidz  du  uun'ee  diie'  ut  vur  tu  maek 
mee  ruyd^  the  jackass  toads  only  do  it  to  make  me  enraged. 
March  30,  1878.     (Very  com.) 
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[Doa'n  tak  muuch  tu  mak  ec  n/yd,']  it  does  not  take  much  to 
make  him  rave  and  storm.     April  14,  1878. 

3.  To  journey  in  a  carriage  of  any  sort ;  to  proceed. 
You  can  jump  in  the  train  and  ride  so  yap's  Norton,  and  tidn 
not  more  'n  a  mild  therevrom. 

The  Athenaum,  Nov,  aS,  1885,  p.  699,  calls  "riding  in  a  gig" 
an  Americanism.  No  other  phrase  would  be  used  by  a  Somerset 
native. 

And  ryiU  rnrth  by  ricchesse  ;  eu:  rest  ^w  iiau)t  ^rinne, 

For  if  >ow  couplest  ^  jKr-with  :  to  clergre  coin«3iow  neuere. 

PUri  Plowman,  B.  X.  158. 
I'll  luing  7OU  both,  fou  rascals  I 
I  can  but  ridt  .... 

And  you  for  the  bacon  you  took  on  the  highway. 
From  tbe  poor  market  woman,  as  slie  rode  rrom  Romfonl. 

Afaisinger,  City  Madam,  III.  i. 

And  he  made  him  to  ridi  in  the  second  chariot. — Gtiusis,  xlL  43. 

3,  To  go,  or  to  be  carried  safely  in  any  vehicle- 
Thick  load  on't  never  ride  home ;  he'll  turn  over  'vore  he've  a 

rode  half  way. 

The  landlord  of  an  inn  said  of  a  plant  he  had  placed  on  the 
carriage,  "  He'll  ride  there,  miss,"  meaning  it  will  go  safely. 

4,  To  climb.  Implies  going  where  the  climber  is  either 
trespassing,  making  mischief,  or  rudely  and  improperly  climbing. 

They  there  factory  maidens  be  always  ridiii  up  'pon  thick  there 
hedge  arter  the  two  or  dree  flowers.  They  be  always  r/rfiV  about 
arter  vokeses  flowers. 

Come  down  there,  you  boys !  What !  can't  make  merschy  'nough 
else,  'thout  ridin'  all  over  the  roof  o'  thick  there  linhay  ? 

No  odds  how  firm  they  be,  they  rails  '11  zoon  be  a-tord  down : 
pass  honever  anybody  will,  sure  to  zee  a  passle  o'  women  a.-ridin' 
up  'pon  'em.    See  Hag-rided,  Pixv-rided. 

5,  sb.  A  green  path  through  a  wood;  a  lane  cut  through 
underwood  or  furze. 

Shan't  never  do  nort  way  the  rabbits  here  nif  there  idn  some 
rides  a-cut. 

RIDE  AND  TIE  [ruyd-n-tuy],  v.  i.  When  two  people  have 
but  one  beast,  and  take  turns  to  ride,  they  are  sa'd  to  ride  and  tie. 

I'he  same  form  is  used  in  work  and  tie,  and  in  other  operations 
in  which  tie  seems  to  imply  taking  a  turn  or  spell. 

RIDERS  [ruydur?,],  s6.    Circus  performers ;  a  circus  company. 
The  riders  be  comin'  next  wick.    (Always.) 

RIDGE  AND  FURROW  [iSr-j-n  voar].  When  addressing  the 
quality  \jirj-n  vuuru}.    Applied  to  land  when  left  in  regular  ridges 
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divided  by yunvws.  The  object  is  to  assist  the  surface  drainage. 
See  All-vore. 

RIG  [rig],  sd.     I.  A  game ;  a  lark;  a  practical  joke. 

They'd  a-got  a  purty  rig  way  th'  old  'ummun'a  things ;  they  turned 
over  her  warshin  tub,  and  then  they  pushed  down  the  butt  o'  bees 
way  a  long  stick ;  nobody  could'n  g'ia  the  garden  vor  two  or  dree 
days,  the  young  osbirds. 

3-  ii.    An  imperfectly  castrated  horse.     (Very  com.) 

3.  .Tern)  for  a  woman  implying  wantonness. 
Proper  rig  her  is,  an*  no  mistake. 

RIG  [rig],  V.  f.     I.  To  dress ;  to  deck  out     Same  as  Rav. 
My  eyes !  id'n  her  a.-ri^d  out  then  ? 

3.  To  rig  up  is  to  make  ready ;  to  put  together. 
Tidn  no  gain  way  those  here  machines  vor  little  farms,  takes  so 
long  voi  to  rig  em  up  as  do  vor  to  do  the  work  arterwards. 

RIGGLE  [rig'l],  sd.  A  groove  cut  round  some  article,  as  a 
notch  cut  round  a  stick,  to  make  a  lash  hold  on  better.  The 
groove  on  a  pulley  is  a  rigg/e.    For  illus.  see  fV.  S  Gram.  p.  98. 

RIGGLETIN  [riglteen],  <74?'.     Wanton;  lewd.     (Com.) 

I  bain't  noways  a  frightened  to  hear  o'  it;  I  never  didn  look  vor 

nort  else,  her  was  always  one  o'  they  there  riggUtiit  sort,  and  th' 

old  umman  wadn  never  no  better. 


RIGGY  [rig-ee],  v.  i.  To  romp  in  a  lewd  manner;  to  act  the 
wanton. 

Her  was  one  o'  they  there  good-tempered  ones,  hon  I  know'd 
her,  fit  to  riggy  way  anybody  that  corned  along. 

But  thee,  thee  wnt  tteehoppee, 
Leuon  Zoul. 

RIGHT  [rait],  sb.    Often  used  in  a  curiously  personal  sense. 
[Neef  uuneeroiVud  u-gaut  liz  wai',  uur  wiSd-n  bee  u-saard  loa,] 
if  only  right  had  got  his  way,  she  would  not  be  so  ill  treated. 

RIGHT-HAND-SIDE  [rM-t-an-zuyd],  sb.  The  right  side. 
Highl  and  left,  when  used  to  indicate  position,  take  hand  in 
connection  with  them. 

When  you  come  to  the  vower  cross  way,  turn  round  'pen  your 
righl  hand,  and  keep  on  gin  you  come  to  a  lake  o'  water  'pon  your 
Irfi-hand'side. 

The  right-hand-side  of  his  head  was  ter'ble  cut  about 

The  right-hand- side  of  your  foot 
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RIGHT-HAND  SULL  [rai-t-an  zodul],  s6.  A  plough  made 
to  turn  the  sod  to  the  right  of  the  ploughman.  This  is  the  ordinary 
kind,  most  in  use. 

RIGHT  OUT  [niyt  aewt,  rail  aewt],  aJj;.  Completely; 
entirely;  absolutely  and  finally.  Also  in  a  bold,  straightforward 
manner,  without  mincing  matters ;  ouliighL     (Very  common.) 

He  ax  me  vor  to  tet'n  had  th  'oss  'pon  trial ;  but  I  zaid  I'd  warn 
an  (warrant  him)  sound  and  quiet  nif  he'd  buy  un  rig^  out,  but 
I  widn  part  way  un  no  other  ways. 

Twas  a  proper  nasty  trick,  and  zo  I  told'n  to  his  &ce,  rigit  out. 

RIGHTS  [rai-ts,  ruyts],  sb.  pi.  Stag  hunting.  The  points  or 
projections  growing  from  the  side  of  both  horns  of  a  stag,  by  which 
up  to  siK  or  seven  years  old  his  exact  age  can  be  determined. 

Doubtless  this  term  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  after  four  years 
a  perfect  deer  should  by  right  have  the  bow,  bay  and  tray  to  which 
the  name  r^Ms  applies ;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  "  points  on  top." 
See  Upright,  Warrantable,  Points. 

yolai.  And  s  hart  of  ten 

I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  your  men  ; 


And  ctanding  Tore  the  do^  ;  he  benis  a  head 
Large  and  well  iKam'd,  with  all  rights  sumra'd  and  spread. 
Ben  yoruon.  Sad  Skeplurd,  I.  ii. 
Though  a  good  bodied  deer,  he  had  onlf  the  rights  ofs  fbur-year-old  deer. 
Records  of  North  Devon  Stagheiuidt,  p.  63. 
He  bad  all  bis  righit,  with  seven  on  top  of  one  horn,  and  sir  oa  the  olber. 
Collyns,  p.  196. 
Before  a  crowd  of  sportsmen,  tourists,  fisbcrmen,  and  seaside  loungers,  a  fine 
■liig,  having  all  his  rights,  is  killed  on  the  beach  by  the  huntsman,  and  the  first 
blood  of  the  season  is  obtained.—  Wellington  Weekly  ffews,  Aog.  19,  1S86. 

In  the  Wellington  Weekly  News,  Sept.  ag,  1887,  is  an  account 
of  the  death  of  two  stags  on  the  same  day.     One  had  all  his  rights. 

He  was  killed  just  above  Mar^h  Bridge  early  io  the  afternoon,  a  good  stag 
with  all  his  rights  and  two  upon  top.  The  other  had  not  A  fine  old  stag, 
having  four  on  top  on  each  side,  but  lacking  his  bay  points. 

RIGHTSHIP  [rai-tshilp],  Ji5.    Justice;  truth;  dependence. 
Nif  was  any  rightship  in  it,  poor  vokes  widn  ha  to  work  s'hard, 
and  they  widn  be  so  bad  off  nother.     (Very  com.) 

RIN  [hrin-,  net  yw/Ce  hnin*],  var.  pren.  Run,  Very  com,  with 
individual  speakers,  specially  in  Devonshire;  some  s^y  reii' or  hren: 

A  farmer  of  Culmstock  and  many  others  always  use  this  form. 

The  water  rinth  away  to  waste.  I  can't  abear  no  such  ri/t,  to 
the  back  door. 

Ang.-Sax.  rt'nnax,  irnon,  yman,  teman,  O.  L.  Germ.,  O.  H.  Germ.,  Goth. 
rinnan,  O.  Fris.  O.  Icel.  rimta,  retina,  O.  Dutch  rinntn,  reitnen,  rmnneit 
{rill,  ren,  urn),  currert. — Slralmanii. 
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For  a  best,  when  it  es  born,  mty  ga 

AU  tite  sAir,  and  ryit  to  and  fra ;  ^HamfeU,  Pr.  of  Cans.  1.  470. 
That  who  lo  guct  wotde  rin  with  hU  dowter. — Gala  Rom.  pp.  lai,  133. 

RINE  [hruyn],  sb.  and  v.  t.  Bark  of  a  tree ;  rind.  The  word 
hark  is  used  technically,  and  applies  to  that  stripped  firom  oak  to 
be  used  for  tanning. 

The  cows  've  3.-ririd  they  there  apple  trees,  eens  ida  no  rine  a-lef 
'pen  some  o'm. 

And  !h>  scbe  caste  in  ryndt  and  rote, 
And  sed  «nd  flour,  Jial  woe  for  bote. 

Cower,  TaU  o/Uu  Cefftrs  {Monis),  1.  297. 

RING  [ring-],  V.  /,  To  put  a  wire  or  other  "jewel "  in  a  swine's 
snout  to  prevent  its  rooting, 

'Tis  time  thick  varth  o'  pigs  was  a-rin^d,  I  zee  they  be  'ginnin  to 
rooty. 

RING  [ring],  jA     Of  bells,  the  entire  set  or  peal. 

There  idn  no  purtier  ring  o'  bells  no  place  'n  what  onrs  be.  I 
rings  number  vive  now,  vor  I  baint  the  man  I  was  one  time. 

"  £ing  of  bells  "  is  rather  a  favourite  sign  for  inns.  Compare 
"Cry  of  hounds." 

As  a  v.t.  rang  and  rungvfeie  until  lately  unknown.  The  r^ular 
p..t  is  riitg-d  and  p.  p.  u-ring-d ;  but  now  one  often  hears  p.  t. 
ruung-d,  and  p.  p.  u-ruung-d,  as  the  effect  of  the  Education  Act. 
See  Introduction, 


RING-BONE  [ring-boa'un],  sb.    A  com.  disease  in  horses'  feet 


RING-HOME  [ring-oa-m].  To  ring  the  church  bells  when  a 
parishioner  (who  can  pay)  brings  home  his  bride. 

What  be  the  bells  gwain  vor  ? 

Oh,  don'ee  know?  why  they  be  ringin'-fwrne  the  young  Mr. .... 

Oh  brave  I  then  therell  be  a  party  drunk's  nest  way  em  ombTe 
night. 

RICK  [rik],  V.  i.  and  sb.    To  sprain,  or  twist.    ?  Wrick. 
I've  a-nVJ  me  ankle  shockin'  bad. 

Her've  a-meet  way  a  rick  in  her  back,  eens  her  [kaa-n]  can't  bow 
herzel,  no,  nit  vor  to  pick  up  so  much  as  a  pin, 

RIP  [nip],  sb.     X.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  woman, 
A  purty  old  rip  her  is,  sure  'nough. 

2.  A  very  coarse-toothed  hand-saw,  used  for  sawing  soft  woods. 
Often  called  a  half-n>*. 
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3.  V.  t.    To  saw  in  the  directioD  of  the  grain  of  the  wood 
Tak'n  tip  down  thick  there  board  dree  inches  in. 

RIPPING  [ihp-een],  jA  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  oak 
for  tanning. 

[Aay-v  u-bun-  aewt  t-Oa'kum,  rUp-eat,  nK)o*ur-n  hz  vaurfneet], 
I've  been  qut  to  Holcombe,  ripping,  more  than  this  fortnight, 

RIPPING-TIME  [nip-ecn-tuym],  sb.  The  time  when  the  oak 
sap  has  risen,  so  that  the  bark  can  be  ripped  or  peeled  off  easily. 

[Aay  muyn  twuzjis-  ubaewt  rip'een-luym^  I  remember  it  was 
just  about  ripping-time.    Com.  term  fur  spring. 

RISE  [ruyi],  v.  i.     To  ferment;  to  leaven. 

We  zits  the  sponge  (?.  n.)  eight  or  nine  o'clock  o'  night,  and  then 
we  lets  it  bide  to  rise  gin  vive  or  zix  in  the  momin',  'cordin'  to  the 
weather  and  that ;  and  then  zoon's  the  rest  o'  the  batch  is  ready 
we  takes  the  sponge  and  breaks  it  all  down  together,    Oct  la,  1885. 

RISE  [ruyz],  II.  i.    To  raise. 

I  should  like  to  do  it,  oncommon,  nif  on'y  I  could  rise  the 
money.    Raise  is  unknown. 

RISEMENT  [ruyzmunt],  sb.     Advance  in  price. 

They've  a-ros'd  the  bread  in  to  Taa-nun  (Taunton),  but  there  'ant 
a-bin  no  risement  yer,  not  'eet 

RISH  [rish],  sb.  Com.  pron.  of  rush,  though  not  so  general 
as  rex,  rexen.    Comp.  drish = thrush,  vlish  =  flush. 

RVSCIIB  or  nudw.     Ctrput,  jtmcm.—Promp.  Parn. 
To  be  coned  in  consialone  :  die  cotuileth  n 
A.). 

The  st>]k  »M  as  riik  right. 

And  theron  stode  the  knoppe  upright : — Chaucer,  Rem.  afthe  Rea,  I.  170I. 


Kyng  Richard  garte  al  the  Vnglya 
Schere '-.^.1. 

Tofyll 


Schere  ryaAa  in  the  maiys, 

"^    '  "  the  dykes  of  Haamu—RicA.  C.  dt  Liim,  1  6037. 


ROAD  [roa'ud,  raumd].  The/Ar.  "to  go  to  road"  or  "to  tum 
to  road"  represents  a  very  common  practice  among  small  owners, 
viz.  to  let  out  donkeys  or  cattle  to  browse  on  the  roadside. 
Unfortunately  the  habit  does  not  stop  there,  but  is  frequently 
followed  by  opening  the  gate  of  a  neighbour's  field  after  nightfall 

ROAR  [roa-ur],  sb.     Uproai ;  disturbance ;  row, 
A  farmer  after  exclaiming  against  free  trade,  said,  "  But  there,  wi 
should  have  a  purty  rear  sure  'nough,  nif  they  was  vor  t'  aim  to  put 
any  tax  'pon  com  or  eet  fat  stock."    Aug.  i,  1887. 
Ang.-Sax.  <lr*-p),   O.  L.  Germ,  hrtra,  O.  H.  Genu.  rjmra.-SlralmanH. 
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KoRE,  or  tnihle  amonge  ^  puple.    TuMtdlui,  eemnMie,  diilHriium. — Pr.  /vfv. 
Jiere,  trouble — Inmili. — Paltgravt. 
All   the  world  wu  Tull  of  fere  and  in  *.  tvart. — Harman,  qnoted  b;  Way, 
P.  P.,  p.  435. 

ROBIN  HOOD  [rab-een  fcod],  sb.  The  campion— ZjwSa« 
diurna.     The  usual  name  for  tliis  commonest  of  flowers. 

In  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Devon  Association,  1884,  vol.  xvi.  p, 
112,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  called  ihxs  Hebtn  Wood.  It  is  possible 
this  woman  may  have  been  to  school  and  learnt  that  'ood  is  spelt 
with  a  w,  and  so  have  uken  care  to  display  her  knowledge.  Such 
a  case  is  quite  common,  and  in  that  of  tay-run  (q,  v.)  has  become 
the  accepted  form. 

ROD  [hraud'],  /.  tense  and  p.  part,  of  ride.  Very  common 
pion.,  especially  in  the  Hill  district  of  W.  S.  among  farmers. 

Mr.  Taap's  son've  a-rai/  over  to  zay  how  the  hounds  be  comin' 
tomana. 


And  rod  forth  to  reson  :  and  rooned  in  bus  ere, 
Thaa  reson  rod  forth  :  and  tok  reward  of  no  man. 

PUtj  PlmamoK,  v.  11.  14,  40.    See  «1mi  lb.  XZIII.  181. 

ROGUES-AGREED  [roa-gz  ogreed],  sh.    Confederates. 
They  purtend  avore  the  jislices  how  they  'adn  never  a-zeed  wan 
t'other  avore,  but  lor  I  an)body  could  zee  they  was  rogues-agreed. 

ROKER  [roa'kur],  sb.  A  long-hooked  iron,  used  to  stoke 
furnace  fires. 

ROKE(Y  [roak(ce],  v.  I.  and  i.     To  stir  ;  to  rake ;  to  poke. 

I  never  zeed  eens  the  cow  was  bad,  gin  I  come  to  woke  her  up, 
and  than  I  zeed  her  could'n  muv. 

Rokt  up  the  vire,  I  zim  'tis  cold  like. 

Take'n  rok^  in  under  the  moot,  th'  otter  'ont  never  start  like 
that  there. 

ROLLY  [raul-ee],  sb.  A  crowd  or  gathering.  The  use  of  this 
word  implies  contempt 

Who  was  there  ?  well,  'twas  a  middlin'  roUy  o'm,  I  'ant  a  leed  no 
jish  rough  lot's  longful  time. 

There  was  a  purty  roily  o'  vokes,  sure  'nough.    July  10,  188;. 

ROMPSTAL  [ruum"sl],  sA.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 
It  means  much  more  than  "  nide  girl,"  it  implies  wantonness  in 
the  worst  sense.    See  Exmoor  Scold.  1.  146. 

RONK  [raung'k],  adj.  Rank.  The  sb.  rank  is  pronounced  as 
in  lit  Eng,   In  very  common  use  in  several  senses,  mostly  technical. 
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A  plane  of  which  the  iron  projects  so  as  to  cut  too  thick  a 
shaving,  is  said  to  be  "  to  rank."  Stones  broken  too  small  for  the 
traffic  on  a  road  would  be  described  as  "not  rgnk  enough,"  A 
carpenter  would  say  of  a  board,  "  I  must  scrape  'm  (plane)  over 
a  bit,  else  he'll  be  a  little  bit  [ttie'  raungK\''  A  smell  might  be 
described  as  "  middlin'  renk  "  if  very  bad.  An  over-rough  file  is 
"  to  ronk,"  or  if  too  smooth  "  not  rank  enough." 

Zo  TJshin'  we  mus'  sup 
T\M  auluDin's  vioodsda  cicynzc  the  slreain, 

O'  weeds  that  chucks  en,  rank  and  green.  — Pulman,  Rus.  Si-  p.  to. 
)«l  wat)  pe  lanen  to  rmi-  pat  rebel  wat}  euer ;— £.  ^//.  /brau,  DeJup,  1.  455. 


ROOKERY  [rfeok-uree],  sb.  A  noisy  dispute ;  disturbance : 
probably  from  the  noise  made  by  rooks  in  their  parliament 

I  yeard  em  zay,  how  there  was  a  middlin'  rookery  in  to  the  board 
'bout  stoppin'  o'  pay  'cause  the  chillem  'adn  a-bin  to  school. 

ROOM  [rtom],  sb.    Dandriff;  scurf  in  the  head. 

Our  'J'ommy  've  a-got  a  ter'ble  roomy  head.  I  can't  keep  'm 
clain  nohow ;  I  do  warsh  'n  'most  every  Zadurday  night,  but  the 
room  comth  again  torackly. 

ROOST  IN  [rfeost  een],  v.  t.  To  mark  the  roosting-place  of 
game  birds.     (Usual  term.) 

At  Culmstock,  a  farmer  said  of  poachers,  "  Nif  they  can't  come 
vor  to  rwst  em  in,  they  can't  make  no  hand  wi'  the  pa'tridges." 
—Sept.  I,  1885. 

ROPE  [hroap,  hroo-up],  si.  The  common  measure  used  in 
husbandry  for  draining  or  hedging ;  also  in  walling.  In  the  former 
it  represents  so  lineal  feet,  in  the  latter  it  is  20  feet  by  i  foot  high. 

CijUs  6. — To  the  Agrtcullura!  Labourer  who  shall  best  dig  and  lay  a  Reft 
and  Hair  of  Hedge  and  make  up  the  Wood.     FiiM  PHze,  loi. 

Class  7. —To  Ibe  Agricultacal  Labourer  (under  20  yeaia  of  age)  who  shall 
best  dig  and  lay  a  Eofe  of  Hedge  and  malie  up  the  Wood.     Fint  Prize,  fix- 
Particuiars  ef  CuimUeck  Aougking  Malck,  Not.  10,  1886. 

ROPY  [roa'pee,  roo'upee],  adj.  Said  of  cider — viscous;  same 
as  reamy. 

Can't  drink  it,  'tis  so  ropy'i  a  thong. 
RonrNOE,  ale  or  o)>er  Ijcowre  (m/f  as  ale,  K.  B.  of  Ale).    Viieasut.—Pr.  Fan. 

ale  must  haue  these  properties,  it  must  be  fresshe  aod  cleare,  it  must  not  b« 
rejy,  nor  smokj, — A.  Bord,  Reginunt,  quoted  by  Fumival],  Babas  Book,  p.  3oS. 


RORY-TORY    [roa-uree-toauree],   adj.      Usually  applied    to 
colour  in  dress.    Tawdry^  over  loud  ;  in  too  great  contrast. 
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Of  all  (he  rvry-tory  bonnets  ever  you  zeed.  Mis.  Vickery's  beat 
'em  all,  he  was  all  the  colours  o'  the  rainbov. 

ROSED  [roa'uzd],  /.  t.  and  /.  part,  of  raise  and  rise.  Many  ol 
the  strong  verbs  of  lit  Eng.  take  the  weak  inflexion  superadded 
to  the  strong,  as  in  break,  brokt,  take,  tookt,  &c.  See  W.  S. 
Gram.  p.  48.     Many  more  are  acquiring  it. 

I  rosed  a  fine  covey  o'  birds  in  the  Ten  Acres. 

Maistei  've  a.-rgsal  me  a  shillin'  a  week. 

ROT  [raat],  v.     An  imprecation. 

'Od  rat  it  all  1    This  is  commonly  worn  down  into  Drat  it 

ROT-GUT  [raatguut],  adj.    Applied  to  bad  drink  of  all  kinds. 
Proper  rat-gut  stuff,  'tis  a  wo'th  the  money  to  drink  it 

ROUGH  [hruuf],  v.  t  i.  To  roughen  or  make  rough :  chiefly 
applied  to  shoeing  horses  in  frost 

To  rough  usually  means  merely  to  put  on  the  shoe,  with  nails 
made  to  project,  while  the  complete  process  by  which  three  sharp 
points  arc  forged  out  of  the  shoe  itself  is  "  to  cork." 

Tell  Jim  jis  to  rougk  the  pony,  can't  stop  to  have  'm  a-corked. . 

3.  s&.    The  act  of  roughing  a  horse's  shoe. 

1887  I.  d. 

J>iL  3.     S  shoes  6/.     4tli,  4  ruffi,  id,        6    8 

4.     A»iji  8 

Frem  a  fVtllmglini  Smith't  BUI. 

ROUGH-CAST  [ruuf--kaa-s],  sb.  and  v.  t.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
plastering  used  for  the  outside  of  walls.  It  is  made  by  throwing 
gravel  against  the  wet  mortar  and  then  white-washing  all  over.  It 
is  considered  to  stand  wet  weather  better  than  smooth  work.  Often 
used  fig. ;  also  sometimes  pronounced  row-cast  [ruwkaas]. 
And  more  on  lo,  thee  wut  raiocail,  nif  et  be  thj  own  muther. — Ex.  Sc.  I.  193. 

ROUGH-MUSIC  [ruuf-mhezik],  tb.  A  common  method  of 
expressing  popular  displeasure  towards  any  individuals,  such  as 
a  very  quarrelsome  pair,  a  wife-beater,  a  cuckold,  an  unfaithful 
husband  or  wife,  &c,,  is  to  go  at  night  and  play  rough-musk  before 
the  house  of  the  offender.  The  players  are  a  mob  of  both  sexes ; 
the  instruments  are  tin  pots,  tongs,  frying-pans,  whistles,  and  any- 
thing capable  of  making  a  din ;  over  and  above  all  come  the  jeers 
and  cat<alls  of  the  whole  party.  The  noise  is  called  rmgh-music, 
but  the  whole  process  of  the  display  of  popular  animosity  is  called 
"  skimity-riding."  It  is  a  thing  much  dreaded,  and  the  fear  of 
the  shame  attaching  to  it  has  doubtless  much  effect  in  preserving 
outward  decency. 

ROUND  [raewTi],  sb.  A  plane  having  a  convex  bottom  and 
iron,  used  for  working  hollows  or  grooves. 
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I  got  a  rare  set  o'  rouns  'n  hollers,  dree  sizes,  vor  zcb'm  iin 
sixpence. 

ROUND-HOUSE  [raewn-aewz],  sb.  The  shed  or  building  in 
which  the  horee-gear  for  driving  machinery  is  fixed.  Few  fanns 
are  without  a  round-house  in  which  the  horses  go  round  and  round. 
The  outside  shape  of  these  places  hardly  ever  corresponds  to  the 
name,  hence  the  path  of  the  horses  must  give  its  name  to  tlie 
building. 

ROUNDING  [mwndeen,  or  raewndeen],  adj.  A  technical 
word  signifying  convexity. 

[Dhik  dhaeur  daeul  dhae-ur-z  un  lin'sh  ruwttieen,  vfeol  aup-,] 
tl'-at  deal  there  is  fully  an  inch  convex. 

ROUNDSHAVE  [raewnsheeuv],  p.  t.     To  abuse;  to  scold. 
Her  can  roundshave,  mind,  nif  her's  a  mind  to,  vor  all  bet's  so 
quiet  look  in'. 


ROUSE  [raew-g,  ruws],  adv.  and  sb.  With  a  noise;  generally 
applied  to  something  that  has  fallen,  or  suddenly  collapsed. 

We'd  on'y  but  jist  a-got  down  over  tlie  stairs,  hon  down  come 
the  roof,  rouse,  an'  then  torackly  arter,  the  chimley  vailed  way  a 
rouse  right  drue  the  vloor,  jis  the  very  same's  a  gun. 

ROUSE-ABOUT  [raew-z-ubaewt],  adj.     Used  generally  to  give 
force   in    conjunction    with   big  or  gurt.     It   implies   coarseness, 
roughness,   awkwardness,  yet  withal   bustling   activity.     "A   gurt 
rouse-about  piece,"  is  a  very  frequent  term  for  a  big  rough  woman, 
a  nibbacrock,  reuua^il,  pUtrooled,  lidlemouth'd  swoshbuckeL— £j:.  Sc.  1.  56. 

ROUSER  [raewzur],  sb.    Cant  term  for  a  big  lie. 

ROUT  [raew-t],  sb.  Rut,  or  wheel-track.  This  word  has  never 
a  sound  approaching  to  lit  rut,  except  in  the  form  ruck  (q.  v.). 

You  can't  go  way  no  carriage,  why  the  routs  be  su  deep's  my 
knees. 

ROUT  OUT  [raewt-aewt],  v.  t.  To  make  a  clean  sweep ;  lo 
turn  out  everything  in  the  act  of  searching. 

Tidn  no  good  lo  zay  can't  vin'un.  I  tell  'ee  I  zeed'n  there,  an' 
you  must  rout  out  ever>  thing  gin  he's  a-voun'. 

ROUTY  [raewtee],  v.  i.  1.  Applied  to  pigs — to  root,  i. t.  to 
plough  up  the  ground  with  the  snout 

Will !  why  has'n  a  ring'd  they  there  pigs,  eens  I  told  thee  ? 
They'll  bide  an  routy  in  thick  field  o'  grown  gin  the  spine's  jis 
lig  a  ploughed  field. 
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They  used  to  zay,  could  hear  th'  old  Butcher  Disney  roitty  dowa 
to  the  turnpike,  an'  that's  'most  a  quarter  mild  away. 

ROVINGS  [roa-veens],  sb.  Paitiy.spun  worsted.  When,  in  the 
process  of  preparing,  the  long  bands  of  combed  wool  are  doubled 
and  drawn  into  a  loose  kind  of  rope,  the  product  is  called  mnngt 
and  the  machine  a.  "  roving-fnmt." 

ROW  [row],  V.  t.    Tech.     To  roughen  cloth,  i.  e.  to  comb  or 
teaze  out  a  nap  on  it,  as  on  a  blanket.     Usually  applied  to  the 
hand  process.     See  Gig. 
That  there  blanketin'  idn  a.-rawd  enough. 

This  pronun.  oi  rough  is  of  course  analogous  to/^wfA  — [pluw], 
Hough-ToT  on  Dartmoor  is   often  written  Row-tor,  and  is  always 
pron.  [ruwtur].    Also  rough-cast  (q.  v.)  very  com.  pron.  [ruwkaa's]. 
Ang.-Sax.  rAe,  rough. 
For,  M I  trowc,  I  have  you  told  yuowe 
To  reyse  a  feend,  oI  loke  he  ncTcr  so  rawe, 

Chaucer,  Prol.  of  Ckamtmet  Vcnum,  I.  307. 
be  Amml  bende  yi  browes  rmin;  &  clepede  iiconsaUei 
Kyng  Sortybrant  «  o>re  jnowe  :  Iher  come  wy>-oute  layk. — Sir  Fer.  L  1954. 

ROZIM  [rauzTim],  sb.    Resin.    (Always  so.) 
ROZIMS  [rauz-umz],  sb.     Obscenities  ;  low  talk  ;  balderdash. 
Come  now  I  shut  up  that  there.     I  don't  'low  no  rosims  in  my 
house.    Common  saying  among  publicans. 

RUB-ALONG  [ruub-lau-ng],  v.  i.     To  continue  as  usual. 

Well,  James,  how's  your  wife? 

Oh  well,  there,  sir,  her  do  rub  'long  like. 

RUBBACRCCK  [ruub'ukrau'k],  sb.  Com.  epithet  for  a  filthy 
slattern,  who  looks  as  if  the  crock  had  left  its  marks  all  over  her. 

A  pretty  nibbacrock  vor  feat  arter !  why  her's  always  SO  black's 
a  chimley  zweep,  zee  her  hon  ever  ee  wull. 


^VA 


RUBBAGE  [ruubeej],  sb.     Rubbish.    (Always.) 
'Tis  more'n  half  o'  it  rubbage,  I  don't  know  what  we  be  gwain  to 
do  way  it 

ROBOWS,  or  coldyr.    FUrota,  fara.—Pnmp.  Fiirv. 
John  Carter,  for  cariage  away  of  a  grele  loode  of  r^ieux,  that  was  left  in  the 
■trete  after  the  reparacyone  made  uppwi  a  boot  apperldgcyiiK  unto  tbe  tame 
Trardrobe.  JTar/.  MS.  4780,  quoted  by  Way,  P.  P.  435. 

RUBBLY  [ruub'lee,  niuvlee],  at^'.  Gritty ;  coarse  in  grain. 
Applied  to  sand,  earth,  or  powders  of  any  kind.  Also  applied  to 
coal  in  lumps. 

A  truck  o'  nice  ruvrly  coal,  idn  a  showl  vull  o'  smaU  in  it. 
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RUCK  [rauk],  sk    Rut.     Not  used  alone,  but  with  wheel. 
I  zeed  the  stoat  urn  'long  the  wheel-ruck. 
Cart-rut,  a  lit.  form,  is  never  heard. 

RUCKY-DOWN  [ruukee-daewn],  v.  i.  To  stoop  low  by 
bending  the  knees;  to  crouch  as  an  Oriental  does  in  sitting;  also 
to  crouch  low  in  any  posture. 

Her  ruckid-dawn  so  low's  her  could,  but  I  zeed  the  back  o'  her, 
an'  I'll  zweai  to  thick  there  shawl  'vote  jidge  or  juiy. 

RUKKUN,  or  cowre  down'  (cuiyn  douo,  K.  crowdTn  dotnte,  s.  rackjD,  or 
cowtyn  downe.  P.).     Incurve. 

RuKKYNGE  (mkklyng,  HarL  MS-  3374).    Inammcie. — Prvmf.  Parv, 


Now  \^\  rtukm  in  hire  nesle. — Gaaur,  qnoled  by  Stralmann. 


RUFF  [niuf],  sb.     Roof.     Always  sounded  ruffox  ruv  (q.  v.). 
I  zim  I  likes  to  zee  a  ruffiNsy  zora  pitch  in  un,  not  one  o'  those 
yur  flat,  heaped  up,  bonnet  things. 


RUINATION  [niennaenirshun],  sh.  This  word  does  not  mean 
simply  ruin.  It  could  not  be  said  "  That  house  is  in  ruination," 
but,  "'twould  be  rvinalion  to  all  our  plans"  would  be  quite 
intelligible,  if  not  classic  English.  Overthrow  or  defeat  seem  to 
be  the  idea ;  the  active  prmciple  of  injury  rather  than  the  accom- 
plished destruction. 

I  vei^ly  believe  all  this  here  artificial's  ruination  to  the  land, 
i.  e.  artificial  manures. 

RUMMAGE  [raum-ecj],  v.  t,  i.,  and  sb.  i.  To  thoroughly 
overhaul  or  search  over.  We  rummaged  out  all  the  drawers. 
Tid'n  no  good  vor  to  bide  rvmmagin'  no  longer.  I've  a  'ad  dree  or 
vower  hours  rummage  arter  thick  there  screw  o'  the  machine,  an'  I 
'ant  a-vown  un  arter  all. 

3.  sb.    Litter;  confusion;  unddiness. 

I  never  zeed  such  a  rummage  in  all  my  bom  days. 

RUMPUS  [ruum-pus],  jJ.     i.  Disturbance;  confusion;  noise. 
Quiet,  you  boysl   you  keep  up  jitch  rumpus,  can't  hear  yer- 
zel  speak. 

2.  A  quarrel ;  contention. 

There  was  a  middlin'  rumfius  in  to  Half  Moon  last  night.  Who 
betwixt?  Why  Jim  Ware  an'  Bill  Jones,  'bout  th'  old  Jan  Slade's 
maid.     Fo'ced  to  zen  vor  the  Poalice. 
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3.  Scolding.  Also,  inquiry  into  aa  offence  with  a  view  to 
punishment. 

1  told  'ee  ihere'd  be  a  rumpus  when  you  do'd  it,  an'  now  you'll 
vind  you  got  to  pay  vor'L 

RUNABLE  [uur-nubl],  adj.  Hunting — of  a  deer;  fit  to  be 
hunted ;  same  as  warrantable,  but  generally  used  negatively. 


RUN-ABOUT  [uur-n-ubaewt],  sb.    Vagrant ;  itinerant. 

A  labourer  ceased  working  to  listen  to  a  woman  singing,  and 
said  to  me, — 

[Uur  zingth  wuul',  doa'n  ur,  ir?  uur'-v  u  goaut  zaum'fin  luyk  u 
vauys,  uur'  aav;  ted'n  beet  sae'um-z  moo'eesu  dhfeo'zh  yuur«M»-«- 
ubaneis,']  she  sirgs  well,  does  she  not,  sir?  she  has  something 
like  a  voice,  it  is  not  at  all  like  most  vagrants.     April  26,  1884. 

A  hawker  or  pedlar  is  often  called  a  run-about. 

I  don't  never  have  no  dailins  wi'  these  here  um-aiimts. 

Ac  robeit  rennt-aboule  '  shal  nowjte  haue  ofmyne, 

Ne  posleles,  but  ))c;  prechc  coune  :  and  have  powere  of  )ie  bisschop. 

Fieri  Plowman,  B.  VI.  Ijcx 

RUN-DOWN  [uur'n-daewn],  v.  t.    To  disparage ;  to  malign. 

RUNG  [ruung],  sb.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  Any  turned  or 
shaped  stick  in  a  frame ;  as  the  rungs  of  the  banister,  the  rungs 
of  a  chair,  or  chair-rK»^,^the  latter  are  the  horizontal  bars  between 
the  legs,  and  also  in  the  back,  whether  vertical  or  otherwise, — the 
rungs  of  a  plate-rack,  &c 

Ang.-Sax.  ktvng. 

A  Tvnp  of  a  stee  (ofa  tre  01  ledder  a.)  ;  tcalart. — CatA.  Ang. 

And  teith  a  l^dre  )iere-lo  *  oriesynges  aren  )«  nngts. 

And  fccchelh  away  my  floures  sumtyme- — Piers  Ptinv.  B.  XVI.  44. 

Purchases  are  nnly  a  load  of  timber  for  making  [adders  and  "  Rongys" 

1457.     Histerieal  MS.  Com.  Sep.  on  Wdls  Cathedral,  p.  188. 

RUNNER  [ruun-ur,  uurnurj,  sb.     An  endless  towel  on  a  roller ; 
a  jack  towel.    (Always.) 
A  well-educated  lady  asked  me,  "  What  is  a  '  jack-towel ' — is  it 

RUN  OUT  [uur-n  aewt],  v.  i.  To  scour  (of  cattle) ;  to  have 
chronic  diarrhoea.     Set  Skenter. 

Her's  so  poor,  I  be  'fcard  her'U  urn  cut. 

A  keeper  said,  "I  could'n  gee  the  birds  none  o'  that  there  stuff; 
made  'em  all  urn  out;  1  should  a-lost  half  o'm. — Sept  18,  1887. 

RUN-WORD  [uur-n-wuurd],  v.  i.  To  repudiate  a  bargain ;  to 
back  out  of  an  agreement.  (The  regular  phrase.)  Unfortunately 
this  expression  is  but  loo  common,  and  is  used  by  all  classes,  rtjh 
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and  poor  alike,  to  describe  the  almost  daily  breaches  of  parole  or 
"  market "  bargains  which  occur. 

I  boiight  Farmer  Snow's  wheat  tn  vower  shillings  a  bushel,  SO  fair's 
ever  I  bought  ort  in  my  life,  an'  took  the  sample,  but  'vore  'twas 
drashed  'twas  better  worth,  and  he  uriid-word  directly.  Let'n 
show  me  a  sample  o'  wheat  again ! 

RUSE  [r^ie'z],  V.  i.  i.  Applied  to  earth,  clay,  or  any  like  material. 
To  slip,  or  fall  in.    The  usual  word  ;  no  other  expresses  the  action. 

A  grave-digger  would  say  of  any  unstable  soil, — 

Nif  I  wad'n  to  have  some  boards  an'  paus'n,  he'd  ruse  in  tap  o' 
me,  I.  e.  the  sides  of  the  grave  would  slip  in  upon  him. 

I  be  always  [u-foo-us]  forced  to  put  tim'er  in  they  deep  graves, 
else  they'd  sure  to  ruse  in,  and  then  they  wid'n  look  well,  an'  I 
must  drow  it  all  out  again,  nif  did'n  vail  in  tap  o'  me. 

Plase,  sir,  the  bank's  a  rused  right  out  in  the  road,  and  nobody 
can't  go  long. 

Thick  there  bank  on't  never  stan' ;  he's  safe  to  ruse  down. 

I  never  help  zink'd  no  jis  well  avore,  we  couldn  go  a  voot  'thout 
boardin  o'  un,  else  he'd  ruse  in  so  vast  as  we  tookt  it  out. 

Aug. -Sax.  kreisan,  to  shake  or  tumble  down. 

Inasmuch  as  any  movement  would  cause  earth  or  stones  to  ruse, 
it  may  be  that  the  word  is  Aug. -Sax.  hrysian.  Old  Low  Germ. 
hrisian,  Goth,  hrisjian,  to  move,  to  shake. 

See  hrusien,  Stratmann. 

\k  eoriSe  gon  to  rusien. — Liuapien,  1.  15946. 


a.  Over-ripe  com  or  see  is  said  "to  ruse  out,"  that  is,  the 
grain  falls  out  of  the  ear  or  pod  in  hnndllng. 

They  wuts  be  to  ripe ;  I  count  half  o'm  11  ruse  out  gin  they  be 
In  to  rick. 

RUSEMENT  [rbe-zmunt],  sb.  A  slipping  down;  an  earth-fall. 
(Always.) 

They've  a-had  a  rusement  sure  'nough  out  to  Whipcott ;  all  one 
zide  o'  the  quar's  a-rused  in,  and  't'll  take  era  a  wole  vortneet,  vor 
to  hird  out  the  ruwie,  vore  they  can  come  to  any  more  builders 
(building  stones). 

There's  a  purty  rusement  down  in  the  lane, — can't  go  'long  wi' 
no  plough,  nohow. 

RUSTY  [riis-tce,  huurstee],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  salt  meat — rancid ; 
turned  orange  or  rust  colour.     Very  common  in  bacon  or  hams. 

Rbste  (rmtede  A.),  ratuidtts,  randdulai.^Catk.  Ang. 
Put  barlie  to  malting,  la^  (lilches  to  salting. 
Through  folly  too  b«a$tlie,  much  bacon  is  rtastu. — Tuatr,  30/1. 
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3.  Ill-tempered ;  cross ;  irritable. 

Maister  got  out  the  wrong  zide  o'  the  bed  z'momin,  didn  er? 
I  tint  'is  ter'ble  Auntji  like. 

RUSTY-RAKE  [huur-stee-racTik],  s».     Rancid  or  nisty  bacon. 

A  commoii  piece  of  rustic  boy  wit  is  to  say  to  another  not  in  the 

secret, — 

Wtut'll  M  take  ?    A  inrs/y  rait, 

A  lin  bunid  cake,  or  a  blackbird  under  the  hill  ? 

When  a  choice  is  made,  the  joke  consists  in  explaining  that  he 
has  chosen  rancid  bacon,  or  a  dried  cow-clat  (cow-dung),  or  the 
devil,  as  the  case  may  be. 

RUV  [ruuv],  si.  and  v.  t.  Roof.  More  common  now  than 
rvf  (q.  V.) ;  as  a  vb.  rvv  always.     To  form  a  roof. 

Looky  zee  I  the  cat's  up  'pon  the  ruv  o'  the  baru. 

How  much  hay  is  'er  a-lef  to  car'in?  (left  to  canying,  1.  ft 
remaining  to  be  carted),  Purty  near  time  I  zim  vor  to  begin  to  ruv 
'm  out,  (.  e.  to  roof  him  (the  rick).  This  means  to  begin  to  contract 
the  size  of  the  rick  so  as  to  make  it  slope  up  in  the  centre  and 
form  a  roof  in  shape.  All  this  is  conveyed  in  the  one  word  to 
ruv,  as  applied  to  a  rick. 

RUWLE  [ruuvl],  sh.  Rubble,  the  waste  of  a  quarry.  S^ 
Rubble,  Rusement. 

The  tenant  of  a  large  quarry  said, — 

Well,  could  do  mtddlm'  like  by  it  nif  twadn  vor  the  ruwle; 
there's  where  the  money  goes.  'Pon  times  we  got  to  shift  a 
hundred  ton  0'  ruwle  'vore  can  come  to  the  rock  at  all. 


S.  I.  It  is  usual  among  dialect  poets  to  spell  all  words  beginning 
with  s,  or  s  sound,  with  x.  Most  Teutonic  words  are  thus  pro- 
nounced, but  French  and  other  "imported"  words,  as  a  rule, 
keep  the  initial  s  as  sharp  as  in  the  literary  dialect.  Most  of  these 
facetious  writers,  even  Nathan  Hogg,  are  more  anxious  to  insure 
humorous  eSect  than  to  be  strictly  accurate.  Jennings  is  a  bad 
observer  when  he  puts  sand  and  sar  (serve),  seed  and  sQk  in  the 
same  category.  No  one  ever  hears  tar  or  zilk,  nor  anything  else 
than  BU'ud  or  ta>f(d.  On  the  other  hand,  man^  words  are  pro- 
nounced either  sharply  or  softly  according  to  individual  or  personal 
equation,  such  as  sir,  sarvant,  sim,  sitigie,  sltHg,  &c 

3.  S  is  sometimes  a  redundant  initial,  as  in  scrawl,  snofch,  snip, 
splat,  squinsy,  for  notch,  crawl,  nip,  plot  and  plait,  quinsy. 

It  is  also  a  very  com.  redundant  suftit  to  surnames  when  of 
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more  than  one  syllable,  without  any  apparent  connection  with,  or 
influence  by,  the  final  consonant  of  such  names. 

Mr.  MitchelLffj  'oss.  Into  Mr.  Handford^cj.  I  zeed  Mrs. 
Johnsons  to  church  s'artemoon.    George  Randall  zaid,  &c. 

3.  S  is  often  'all  that  remains  of  the  superlative  inflection, 
particularly  of  adjectives  of  two  or  more  syllables.  Monosyllables 
usually  take  the  full  inflection  ees. 

[Ee-z  dhu  tuur'eehiy'eenr  bwuuy,]  he  is  the  tenifyingest  boy. 

[Dh'aunpai'subb  voaks,]  the  unpeaceablest  folks. 

The  huglyj  gurt  hunks.     The  properj  Httle  washamouth,  &c. 

For  illus.  see  under  Gamhiken,  Impose  upoit.  Neglectful, 
K.CKiNG  ABOUT,  &c.  In  this  sense  the  contraction  has  always, 
without  exception,  the  sound  of  sharp  j,  never  of  z,  eren  when 
following  d,  r,  n,  I. 

Note  that  the  plural  inflection  j  in  all  cases,  except  after ^,7^ 
or  k,  in  the  dialect,  as  in  standard  £ng.,  has  the  sound  of  s. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  possessive  inUection,  which  is 
always  t,  subject  to  the  same  exceptions. 

4.  [s]  Com.  contraction  of  kis,  when  not  following  another 
sibilant     Here  again  s,  not  t,  is  the  sound. 

[Bee-ul-v  u-aafj  an',]  Bill  have  a-hatV  hand — i.  e.  hit  his. 

Jim've  a-tord'j  things  abroad.  Have  er  voun'f  knive?  Did 
Joe  get'f  boots  'ome  vore  Zinday  ? 

[Aa-1  wau'rn  u-d  niub''j  oa'Q  faa'dhur,]  I'll  warrant  he'd  rob'i 
own  father. 

5.  [s].     ConL  contraction  oihast,  or  hadsi. 

Jack,  where'f  a-bin  to  all's  mornin'?    See  illus.  under  Hast, 
Nawl,  &c 
€.  [sj.    Cora,  contraction  of  iJ!ti/r/ or  (£)j/. 
Hot'f  think  o'  they  there  new  gloves? 

Thee'j  know  well  'nough  I  nadn  gwain — i.  e.  thou  didst  know. 
Hofj  do  way  my  hook  ?    I  zeed  thee  way  un  benow.     See  Hat 

7,  [z].    Com.  contraction  of  iw  [s]  after/,  k,f. 

I  know'd  'twas  her  [z^o'n-s]  soon'f  I  zeed  her.     See  Sa 

8.  [s,  z].     Contraction  at  so  before  a  vowel  sound. 
I  zim  I  ant  a-veel'd  it  j'ot  'j-ever  so  long. 

'Twaa  jis  the  same  [i-au-f]  V  off  (as  though)  anybody'd  a-stab  me. 

g.  [z,  s].     Com,  contraction  of  this  or  thise. 

I  'ant  a-zeed'n  [z-yuurz]  's  years — 1.  e.  these  years. 

How  be  you  '«  morain'?  Thank'ee,  I  bin  very  pooriy  like  's 
day  or  two.     Note  iet  's-ever,  S  8, 

10.  [z].     Often  added  as  a  redundant//,  inflection  to  en. 

"  Nort  but  rexens "  is  the  commonest  of  descriptions  of  a  wet 
pasture.     See  Mooby. 
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Mr,  Bird  've  a-tumed  two  rare  pair  o'  ownj  into  market,  I  an't 
a-zeed  no  jis  beast  de  year. 

II.  [z].  Com.  redundant  possessive  inflection  in  compound 
words,  as :  [daizlait,  baains-doour,]  daylight,  bam-door. 

SABBAGE  [sabij],  adj.     Savage  ;  angry. 
Her  (the  cow)  was  that  sai^ge,  I  ver'ly  b'leive  her'd  a-kill'd  the 
boy  nif  1  'adn  a-bin  there. 

SACK  [zaak],  s^.  and  v.  t.  i.  Dismissal  from  employment ;  to 
dismiss.     See  Bag  4. 

He  gid  'em  all  the  zack.  Well,  I  know'd  he'd  saek  'em  zoon's  he 
year'd  o'  it — i.  e.  as  soon  as. 

This  very  com.  phr.  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  old  practice 
of  journeymen,  who  travelled  in  quest  of  work  with  their  tools  on 
their  backs.  When  dischai^ed  by  their  masters  they  are  said  to 
have  the  laek,  the  bag,  or  the  canvas,  because  their  tools  and 
necessaries  were  packed  up  in  it,  ready  to  set  forth. 

Donner  son  sac,  &  ses  quillea  jk.     On  lay  a  donnj  son  sue,  &c. 
He  hath  his  passport  given  him,  he  Ls  turned  out  to  giaziog, 

(Said  of  a  serrant  whom  his  master  haih  put  away.) — Catsropf, 

2.  A  measure  of  four  bushels.  Also  a  bag  to  contain  that 
quantity.  The  word  is  thus  used  only  in  this  defined  and  technical 
manner.     See  Bag  i. 

Ten  sacii,  whereof  euerie  one  holdeth  >  coome. — Tksttr,  17/7. 

A  coome  is  a  half-quarter  ^  4  bushels. 

SAD  [sad',  zad'],  adj.     Bad  in  a  rather  apologetic  sense. 

Ah,  he's  a  sad  fuller ;  but  there,  her's  all  so  bad's  he. 

'Tis  a  sad  old  concarn  way  'em  ;  how  they'll  make  it  out  theeas 
winter  I  can't  think. 

SAD-BAD  [lad-  baeud],  adj.    Ill ;  out  of  health. 
[Aay  bee  tad-  bofud,   aay  shoaT  ee,]   I    be  very  unwell,   I 
assure  ye. 

SAFE  [zaaT,  saa-Q,  adj.  and  adv.     Certain  ;  sure ;  fast.     • 
Mind  you  hold  zaa-f.  Master  Freddy,  else  he'll  drow  ee  down, 
I  be  saa/'lvias  he,  nif  I  didn  never  zajr  another  word  j  1  knowd'n 
saa'/enoagh,  by  the  gurt  mop  'pon  th'  aid  o'  un  (the  head^. 

[Aay  bee  zu  saa'/any  zee'd-n-z  aay  bee-  eens  tuz  dai'zlait,]  I  am 
as  certain  I  saw  him  as  I  am  that  it  is  daylight. 

We  seem  here  again  to  have  kept  the  true  pronunciation. 
Saaf,  and  sekyr.    Salva. — Promp.  Parv. 
Safe  {taji.  A.).     Saluus.—Caik.  Ang. 
Also  spelt  saaf  hi  Fiers  Plowman. 

So  tiat  Jie  male  were  saaf.—  IVyclif,  Warks,  p.  36.     Sa  also  p.  107. 
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In  the  passtge  above  in  Sit.  Mark,  the  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  uid  Rheimi 
versions  have  bt  tafi  and  Iwt.  Genera  version  has  te  deliatrtd  of  Jur  diitatt 
anti  lyne;  while  our  owD  Authorized  version  has  it  Ataltd,  and  sAt  shall  Int. 
Our  latest  leviseis  give  iS^  may  be  made  whoU  and  live,  with  or  saved  in  the 


161 1,  A.  V.  To  give  knowledge  ofsalvatian  unio  his  people. — Z(ii<  i.  77. 
1380.   Wyclif.  To  Jeoe  science  of  helthe  to  his  puple. 
To  gcve  knowlege  of  salvacion  vnto  his  people. 
1534.   Tyndalt,  and  all  sulisequent  veisions,  including  revistdo(  1885.. 

SAFETY  [saeuftee] , sb.  The  usual  name  for  a  slow-match ; 
used  in  blasting. 

The  safely  widn  burn  vitty,  and  I  coulJn  get'n  to  go  no  ways ;  zo 
I  was  a-fo'ced  to  draw  the  charge  agee-an. 

SAFFRON  [saafum],  sb.  1.  A  man  said  to  me  of  a,  small 
farm,  "  'Tis  a  purty  little  place,  he'd  let  so  dear's  sqffitrn,"  meaning 
that  it  would  let  for  more  than  its  value. — ^August  1880.  Since 
then  I  have  often  heard  the  same  expression ;  thus  making  saffron 
the  climax,  and  absolute  superlative  of  dearness. 

a.  The  plant  Croats  sativus. 

SAID  [zaed-],/. /art.     i.  Contradicted;  gainsaid. 
'Twadn  no  use  to  try  to  do  nort  way  'er — 'er  wid'n  be  s.-saii,  her 
wid  do  eens  her  was  a-minded ;  and  zo  I  corned  away  and  left  'er. 

Vor  be  spac  bolhe  rijt  an  red. — Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  394. 
Ya  won't  be  tL-%ed.~Ex.  Courtship,  1.  536, 

a.  In  the  com.  phr.  "Well  mi^/"  or  "Well  zaidsll"  [Wuul 
toed;  wuul  land's,  wuul  zad-i\  =  well  done  1 

Well  taidst,  Bill  I  nif  as'n  a  made  a  rare  good  job  o'  it  I 

Well  *aid,  soce  I  I  didn  reckon  you'd  a-finish'd  the  field  not 
cet's  hour  and  more ! 

SAINT  ANTHONrs  FIRE[tan-tuneezvuyur],j3.    Erysipelas. 

SAINT  MONDAY  [siin  muun-dee],  j^.  The  drunkard's  day. 
Since  wages  have  so  much  advanced  among  handicraftsmen,  such 
as  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  the  practice  of  going  "  on  the 
fuddle"  from  Saturday  night  till  the  wages  are  spent  has  become 
terribly  prevalent.  I  have  known  a  tailor  receive  thirty  shillings 
on  Saturday  night,  and  on  the  Tuesday  fjUowing  obliged  to  borrow 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  wives  are  not  blameless  for  this  slate  of 
things.     1  have  often  seen  a  large  building  job  stand  silent  all  day 
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on  a  Mondajr,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to 
pay  wages  in  the  middle  of  the  week  on  this  account. 

Where  are  all  the  men  ?     Oh  1  they  be  keeping  Saint  Monday, 
In  factories,  of  course,  this  coutd  not  be,  though  mill-hands  are 

no  saints  themselves. 

SALARY  [sal'uree],  sb.    Celery.     (Always.)    Apium  graveoleus. 

SALET  [saaliit],  sb.    Salad.     (Always.)    Salet oil ;  small salet, 
mustard  and  cress. 

A  SAU.RT.     Comnu  a.  %aX*.At.Shtrwa>d. 
Heibes  snd  rootes  touaitdt  and  sauce. — Tusstr,  40. 


SALT  MASH  [laa'lt  maash],  si.  Flat  pasture  near  the  sea, 
which  is  covered  occasionally  at  very  high  tides.  There  are 
several  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  ATaih  (marsh, 
(^.  V.)  is  by  no  means  a  swamp.  Some  of  the  Somerset  marshes 
are  the  most  fertile  lands  in  England. 

SAM  [saam],  "  To  stand  sammy  "  is  to  treat,  or  to  pay  expenses. 
Perhaps  rather  slang  than  dialect. 

SAME  AS  [sac'um-z],  adv.  pkr.  Just  as ;  like ;  in  the  same 
manner  that.  A  very  frequent  expression  is  \_^Sae-um-z  dhu  fuul'ur 
zaed'],  just  as  the  man  said ;  no  person  in  particular  is  referred 
to — indeed  the  whole  sentence  is  redundant.  Comp.  "How  a 
man  a  zed." — Ex.  Scold.  I.  84,  and  note  10. 

Zo  you'/e  a-voun'  yer  'ook  then,  an  'ee?  Ees.  How  did  'ee 
vin'  un  ?  Samit  he  was  a  lost — samis  th'old  Tucker  voun  'is 
ha'penny,  s'now — all  to  a  heap. 

Another  favourite  phr.  is,  "Jis  the  very  same  as"  [jiis'  dhu 
vuur'ee  sae'um-z\ — i.  e.  precisely  like ;  in  the  exact  manner. 

Hon  her  zeed  the  buUick  nif  her  didn  hurn  jis  the  very  sam/s 
off  th'old  fuller'd  a-bin  arter  her. 

SAME  PURPOSE  [sae-ura  puurpus],  .rrfiJ.  ^Ar.  On  purpose; 
with  the  intention,     (Very  com.) 

Now  didn  I  mind  thee  o'  it,  same  purpose,  thee  shoulds'n  vorget  it? 

They  be  a-come  in  all  the  way  vrom  Winsford,  same  purpose, 
vor  to  zee  maister,  and  now  he's  ago  to  Taan'un.  See  Nasthemt, 
Neckhandkerchbr. 

SAND  CRACK  [zan-  kraak],  sb.  A  vertical  crack  or  split  in 
a  horse's  hoof,  into  which  the  sand  penetrates,  and  by  enlarging 
the  crack  and  inflaming  the  foot  causes  lameness.  A  rather 
common  blemish. 

.  SAR  [saa-r],  v.  t.    i.  To  serve.    Nearly  every  old  man,  and  very 
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many  oM  women,  of  the  labouring  class  were  bound  apprentice 
in  their  youth,  and  they  always  speak  of  it  thus — 

I  sar'd  my  pirntice  to  Mr.  So-and-so.    See  Pirntice. 

This  form  is  much  commoner  than  "sar'd  my  time." 


3.  To  earn ;  to  gain.  (Usual  word.)  (Always  pronounced 
sharp — never  zar.)     The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  serve  for. 

I  an't  a.-sar'd  but  dree  days  an'  a  quarter's  wages  since  a 
vortnight  avore  Christmas,  and  I  'sure  'ee  I  be  terTile  'ard  a-drov'd, 
an'  1  do  behope  you'll  please  to  'low  me  something. — Such  an 
application  may  be  heard  at  most  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  the  district 


3.  To  feed ;  to  serve  with  food. 

You  mus'n  hinder  Will  gin  he've  a.-sar'd  the  things — ;'  e.  fed  the 
catlle.     Have  'er  Orsa^d  the  pigs? 

'Od  daro  Ihe  pig*  and  the  sty, 


SARCE  [saar's],  sb.    i.  Sauce.    More  common  than  sass  [saa's]. 
'TIS  the  apple-j'dnx  that  mak'th  the  goose. 

3.  Impudence. 

Come,  young  fuller,  none  o'  your  sane,  else  you'll  meet  way 
some  buckle  strap. 

SAR  OUT  [saa-r  aew-t],  pkr.    To  pay  back ;  to  retalliate. 

Well,  that's  a  purty  trick,  sure  'nough  I  but  howsomedever,  zee 
nif  I  don't  sar  thee  out  voi  it,  'vore  thee  ait  a  twelmonth  oidei, 
mind. 

SART  A  BAKED  [saart  u-bae-ukud],  phr.  Soft  or  dough- 
baked.     Common  description  of  a  softy, 

Ee  et  net  ao  lart  a-iaitd  nether.— £r.  ScM.  1.  47a. 

'S-ARTERNOON  [saartumbo'n,  zaaTtum^Ti].    This  afternoon. 

[Yoo'ur  biiz'gee-z  mide^d — dhu  bwuwy  ad'-n  taa-rtunth-/t,}  your 
bisgey  is  done — the  boy  had  it  this  afternoon. 

This  form  is  generally  used  with  a  past  construction.  See 
Tafternoon  ;  also  S  9.     (Very  com.) 

SARTIN  SURE  [saa-rteen  shoo'ur],  adv.  pkr.  Quite  sure ; 
certain  without  doubt. 

The  riders  be  coming  next  week.  How's  know?  art  sartin  sure 
o'  it?  I  shall  lost  a  quarter  vor  to  zee  'em  come  in. 
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SA5S  [303*3],  s^.  and  v.  t  Sauce,  both  lit.  and  fig.  Very  com. 
form,  but  even  less  so  in  W.  S.  than  sara  (q.  v.). 

Tidn  no  good  to  zay  nort  to  em ;  they  'ont  on'y  taas  anybody. 

Mee  baslid  and  a  sar'd  up  way 

Zom  Starcrass  muclu  vui  sass. — Nathan  Hfgg,  Ser.  11.  p.  19. 

SASSINGER  [saas-injur],  ib.    Sausage.     (Very  com.) 

SAUCER-EYED  [saa'sur-uyd],  adj.  Having  large  and  prominent 
eyes. 

SAVE  [saeTiv].  To  preserve  what  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
away.     See  Sic. 

SAVER  [sae-uvur],  sb.  A  flat  iron  about  two  feet  long  by  3  in. 
wide,  having  little  scrolls  or  feet  at  each  end,  by  which  it  stands 
Upright  on  its  edge.  Its  use  is  to  place  on  the  hearth  between 
the  hand-dogs  (^.  ».)  in  order  to  keep  the  hot  embers  and  ashes 
from  falling  into  the  dripping-pan.  It  also  prevents  the  fire  from 
injuring  the  dripping-pan ;  hence  its  name.  A  saver  is  to  be  found 
wherever  cooking  is  done  with  a  wood  fire, 

It'm  one  paire  of  andirons,  one  pairs  o[  dogges,  one  iron  to  sett  btjere  Skt 
dripinge pannt  and  ij  brandizes. 

Inventory  of  Iki  goods  and  ehatilh  of  Henry  Candy,  Exeter,  1609. 

SAWL  [sau-1],  s&.     i.  Soul.     (Always.) 

Poor  old  sawl,  her  on't  never  do  no  more  work  in  this  here 
wordle,  her's  ago  to  a  better  place;  but  I  should  a  liked  to  a-zeed 
the  poor  old  sawl  once  more.     Ang.-Sax.  idwol. 

Blisse,  mi  saale,  to  Lauerd  ai  isse, 

And  alle  [at  with-in  me  ere  to  hali  name  hisse. 

liii.  Cent.   Melrieal E<tg.  Psalter,  Ps.  ciii.  I. 
^t  ener  I  sette  satUt  iune,  &  sore  hit  mc  rwe^. — E.  All.  Poems,  Deluge,  I.  390. 
Onr  Lanetd  grauntes  it  ob  son, 
Yef  laiw/  hel  be  in  our  ban. 
Homilies  in  Verse,  Stilling  of  the  TemfesI  {Moms),  1.  65. 

-    a.  Of  a  duck — the  lungs  (?). 

SAY  [sai'],  sb.  Sea.  The  i  is  always  sharp,  without  exception. 
This  marks  the  distinction  between  ita  and  say — the  latter  is  as 
invariably  tai: 

[Taum,  haul  'ee  zav }  lat-s  av  u  boOTit  u  naaw-ur-n  g-aewt  tu 
jfl/J  Tom,  what  do  you  say?  let  us  have  a  boat  an  hour  and  go 
out  to  sea. 

SAY  [zai-],  J*.     I.  Statement 

Come  DOW  1  you've  'ad  your  zay,  now  lat's  year  he's  store 
'bout  it 

a.  In  the  phr.  "Tidn  to  zay  " — i.  e,  it  is  not  to  speak  of;  not 
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'Tidn  to  zay  anybody  do  lost  their  things  hon  they  do  lend  it, 
but  'tis  the  umin  about  arter  it,  'cause  vokes  that  do  borry  things 
don't  never  bring  it  back.    .5^;  Leariness. 

SCAD  [skad-],  sb.     i.  A  shower.     (Very  com.) 

Do  you  think  it  will  rain,  Will?  There'll  be  a  bit  of  a  j-rarf, 
I  count,  zir. 

In  the  Ex.  Scold,  (see  remarks  on  pp.  iSi-a)  this  is  spelt  scatt. 
See  Molly-caudle. 

2.  r^.     The  fry  of  salmon. 

You  on't  do  nort  way  the  trout,  the  river's  so  vull  o'  sead. 

SCADDY  WEATHER  [skadee  wadh-ur],  s^  Showery  weather. 
See  Ex.  Scold.  I  135. 

SCALD  [skau1(ee,  skaa-l(ee],  v.  t.  and  1*     i.  To  bum. 

I  said  to  a  blacksmith,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Robert  ?  "  "  Well, 
sir,  I  never  didn  know  no  jis  thing  avore.  I  was  help  bondin'  a 
wheel  vor  Mr.  Bird,  an'  Tom  was  long  way  me,  an'  jist  as  we  was 
puttin'  o'  un  on,  I  catch  my  voot  and  vailed  all  along  'pon  tap  o' 
the  bond,  an'  scail  my  arm  tens  I  an't  a-tich  a  stroke  o'  work's 
dree  wiks."     Fire  scalds,  water  bums. 

How  the  zun  scallus.  Sure  to  rain  when  the  zun  do  scally 
same's  this  yur  is. 

The  zun  [skaulud]  scalded  zo  zmomin',  I  do  think  't'll  rain.— 
Aug.  39,  1887. 

Titl  hur  holler'd  oat  "Vlar!  ow,  stiffle  et  out  1  " 


3.  V.  t.  In  this  county  when  pigs  are  killed,  as  soon  as  dead 
they  are  put  into  a  "trendle"  of  hot  water,  by  which  all  bristles, 
and  the  outer  cuticle,  are  made  to  come  off  readily  on  being 
scraped.  This  process  is  to  scald  the  pig.  The  butcher  will  be 
sure  to  say,  if  asked  about  the  temperature,  "You  must  take  care 
the  water  idn  hot  enough  to  bum." 

SCALD-HEAD  [skau-1-ai'd],  sb.  A  disease  in  the  skin  of  the 
head:  a  bad  kind  of  exema. 


Glabrosns,  ualltd.—  iVHghft  Voeai.  5S6/34. 
SCALi>-PATED.     Teigntux..    lUt  toixfe  ax  scauli-JxUt.     Tdgne.—SAeruvod. 

SCALD  MILK  [skau-l  miilk],  sb.  Regular  word  for  skimmed 
milk — /'.  e.  that  from  which  the  clotted  cream  has  been  taken  a^er 
scalding.     See  Raw  milk,  Blue  milk. 
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SCAMBLE  [skaam-l],  si.     i.  A  mess  j  a.  litter. 
Take  caie  how  you  do  do  it,  nit  to  make  a  scanCU  all  over  the 
place. 

3.  V.  t.    To  litter  about  j  to  scatter. 

Art'n  thee  a  tidy  fuller  now,  to  seam'k  about  the  straw  like 
that  is  ?  Thee's  a  scammlei  the  hay  all  over  the  place.  Take  care, 
soce,  don't  'ee  make  a  scammle  a'  It. 

keepe  threshing  for  thresher,  til  maie  be  come  in, 

to  hftue  to  be  9uer  fireih  chafF  in  the  bin, 
and  samcwhat  to  icambli,  for  hof  and  for  ben, 
and  worlic  when  it  raioeth  for  loitering  men. — Tusitr,  S'/?- 

SCAMBLIN'  [skaam-leen],  adj.     Untidy,  slovenly. 

Well !  thee's  a-made  a  purty  scam'lin'  consam  o'  it,  sure  'nough ; 
'tis  nort  but  a  lick  an'  a  dab.  I  never  didn  zee  a  more  satm'liner 
job  in  all  my  born  days. 

1  bad  manner,  or 

I  never  didn  zee  no  job,  nit  so  bad  ^-scamped  in  all  my  bom  days. 

SCAMPIN'  [skaampeen],  adj.     Badly  done. 
I  call's  it  a  proper  scampin   job,  an'  avore  I'd  pick  anybody's 
pocket  like  that,  1  zoonder  starve. 

SCANDALOUS  [skan-lus],  adj.    Filthy,  befouled. 

Th'  'ouse  was  scan'lous;  he  wad'n  fit  vor  a  pig,  let  'lone  a 
kirstin. 

I  saw  a  waj^n  I  had  lent,  being  used  for  a  filthy  purpose,  and 
on  remonstrating  with  the  borrower,  he  said,  "  He  shan't  be  a-zen 
'ome  scan'lus." 

SCANTLING  [skanfleen],  si.  The  outside  board  in  sawing 
a  tree ;  also  called  slab.    See  Ouchils. 

SCARCEHEED  [skee-usee'd],  sb.    Scarcity,  want. 
I  count  there'll  be  a  icarctheed  o'  taties  'vore  the  winter's  over ; 
volks  do  zay  eens  they  be  keepin'  shockin'  bad  about. 

SCARE-DEVIL  [skeenir-daevl],  si.    The  swift.    (Very  com.) 
SCARF  [skaar-i],  v.  I.    Used  by  carpenters.    To  graft  or  join 

two  pieces  of  wood  lengthwise  by  cutting  the  end  of  each  obliquely, 

so  that  when  united  they  form  one  straight  piece. 
Thick  there  durn's  a-ratted  in  the  bottom,  he  must  be  a.-sat//ed. 

SCARIFIER  [skaar'ifuyur],  si.  A  cultivator,  or  implement  for 
tearing  up  the  surface.     Same  as  Scuffle. 

SCARM  [skaa*rm],  si.  Tech.  in  woollen  trade.  The  frame  of 
reels  or  bobbins  from  which  the  threads  forming  the  warp  or  ekain 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  are  run  off  in  the  act  of  warping.    The  same 
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term  is  applied  to  the  frame — full  of  bobbins  of  unspun  yarns  which 
feed  cither  mule  or  throstle  frames. 

Again  it  is  usual  to  call  the  "scarm  of  work"  the  allowance 
of  material  given  out  to  be  done  by  any  particular  machine, 
also  the  quantity  actually  being  operated  on  at  one  time  by  any 
!;et  of  spinning  machinery.  The  word  is  only  used  in  connection 
with  spinning  or  carding — /.  e.  while  the  material  is  still  in  the 
intermediate  condition  of  unwoven  yam, 

SCAT  [skat],  v.  t.     To  scatter;  to  fling;  to  throw. 
How  thick  there  pony  do  seal  the  mud ;  he  purty  near  scat  me 
all  over  comin'  home  from  Taan'un.     See  MuxY  RoUT. 

SCENTED  FERN  [saintud  vce-um],  sb.  Tansy.  {Tanacetum 
vulgare.) 

SCHOLARD  [skaul-urd],  si.  Scholar— ;'.  e.  able  to  read  and 
write. 

"I  baint  no  scholard"  is  the  usual  way  of  saying,  "I  cannot 
sign  my  name." 

The  popular  reading  of  G.  R.,  usually  seen  upon  the  royal  anns 
in  church,  is  "  I  baint  no  sckolard — G  for  George,  and  R  for  God 
bless  'er," 

SCHOOL  [skfeol],  sb.  Shoal;  applied  to  fish,  as  "a  fine  school 
of  mackereL" 

SCHOOLY  [skfeo-Iee],  v.i.  To  teach;  to  keep  school;  to 
practise  the  profession  of  schoolmaster. 

A  guardian  said  respecting  the  workhouse  schoolmaster  : 
I  don't  zee  no  good  vor  to  go  to  the  expense  o'  keeping  about  a 
man  vor  to  schooly  in  the  house,  when  there's  a  good  school  home 
by  vor  to  zend  the  chillem  to. 

On  boolics  axii  his  lemyng  he  it  spcnie, 

And  buseiy  gan  for  The  soules  pray 

Of  hem  that  yaf  him  wherwilh  to  seolay. 

Chaucer,  Prologue  {Clerk  0/ Oxm/ard)  \.  jpo. 
SCIENCE  [suyuns],  sb.     Skill  in  boxing. 
I  zoon  show'd  'n  a  bit  o'  scietue,  vor  all  'is  bigness; 
SCOARCE  [skoaTs,  skoanirs],  v.  t.     To  exchange ;  to  barter. 
Heard  sometimes,  but  now  obsolescent. 

Pan.     Would  not  miss  you,  for  a  score  on  a$, 

When  he  do  scoursi  of  the  g[reat  charty  to  ua. 
Pap,     Vi'but's  that,  a  horse?  cau  iceuTte  nought  but  a. horse. 
And  that  in  Smithveld.     Charty  1  I  nerer  r^  o'  hun. 

Sttt  yimsim.  Tale  efa  Tub,  I.  ii. 
Andrrji.    Why,  falh,  Cos«n  MaiEeiy,  nort  marcbutable,  e'r«  since  ei  itorit « 
tick  or  two  wey  Roger  Vn^well  tether  day.  Ex..  Courtship,  1-  330- 

SCOOP  [sk^o-p],  sb.  A  kind  of  scuttle  made  of  wood  with  a 
stick  or  handle  to  it,  used  for  throwing  water  over  manure,  or.  clay. 
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Also  a  wide  wooden  shovel,  like  a  malt-shovel,  used  in  cider  making; 
fttT  throwing  the  pummy  or  ground  apples  upon  the  "cheese." 
Also  a  wide,  hollow-shaped,  iron  coal-shovel. 

SCOOSE  [sk^o's],  s^.  and  c.  i.  Discourse ;  altercation ;  dispute ; 
bad  language.     See  Discoose. 

You  hold  your  noise,  I  baint  gwain  vor  t'ave  no  scff^se  way  you. 

They  was  scoosin  away,  sure  'nough ;  but  twadn  no  odds  to  me,  zo 
I  starts  out  o'  it 

SCOOT  [skfeo't],  sb.  The  iron  heel  of  a  boot,  more  commonly 
called  a  cue  {q.  v.).  The  s  in  this  word  is  probably  redundant,  as  in 
splat  iozplot     See%%. 

on  o'  their  acaat, 

.0  their  boot.— ^rum  an  Old  Seng. 

SCORE  [skoa-r],  v.  t.    To  wheal ;  to  mark  by  beating. 

The  poor  boy's  back  was  a-saired  like  a  gridiron. 

SCORE  [skoa-ur],  jA    A  weight  of  twenty  lbs. 

How  do  you  sell  your  potatoes?  Eightpence  a  uore  they 
champions,  and  tenpence  a  scare  they  magnum-bonums. 

The  weight  of  cattle  and  pigs  is  always  judged  by  this  weight, 
and  beef  and  pork  are  generally  sold  by  it  wholesale. 

How  heavy  d'ye  call  thick  yeffer?  I  call's  her  t\z  and  twenty 
tare.    Thick  pig's  vourteen  sei>re  nif  he's  a  pound. 

SCORE  WEIGHT  [skoa-ur  wauyt],  si.    Twenty  pounds   in 

weight. 

I'll  wamt  thick  otter  was  a  score  weight,  vuU  up. 

SCOT  [skaut],  sb.     1.  A  Scotch  fir. 

I  shall  plant  a  row  of  scats  to  shelter  the  larch. 

3.  A  beast  of  Scotch  breed. 

They  Scats  gets  on  well  in  this  yere  good  land. 

SCOTCH-FIDDLE  [skauch--fiid-I],  sb.     i.  The  scab  in  sheep. 
No,  no,  there  idn  no  mistake  'bout  they  there  sheep,  nif  they  'ant 
a-got  the  Scotch-fiddle,  I'll  be  bound  t'ait  'cm  'thout  zalL 
a.  The  itch,  more  commonly  called  the  Welshmaris  hug. 

SCOTCH  SULL  [skauch-  zooul],  sb.  The  general  name  for 
the  modem  iron  plough,  such  as  made  by  Homsby  or  Howard. 

SCOUR  [skaawur],  u.  and  sb.    To  be  afflicted  with  diarrhcea. 
They  yeffers  do  scour  ter'ble,  mua'  take  'em  in. 
We've  had  middlin  luck  along  like  way  the  lambs,  but  now  a 
brave  lot've  a-got  the  scour. 
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SCOVIN  [skguveen],  si.  The  fore  quarter  of  a  Iamb,  after  the 
shoulder  is  taken  off;  the  brisket.     (Very  com.) 

Very  sorry,  mum,  I  'ant  a-got  nother  vorc  quarter  a-lef ;  you  widn 
please  to  buy  this  here  s^mn  t 

SCOVY  [skoa-vee],  a4;.     i.  Uneven  in  colour ;  blotchy ;  mottled. 
I  can't  think  how  'tis,  he  (piece  of  woollen  stuff)  come  out  so 
Sony;  I  reckon  there  was  some  zoap  a-left  in  un.     See  Strauy. 

1.  st.  Muscovy  duck.     (Always.) 

I  shan't  never  keep  no  more  o'  these  yer  scovies,  I  can't 
abear  em. 

SCRAG  [skrag],  sb.     i.  The  neck. 

The  joint  "neck  of  mutton"  includes  all  the  ribs  or  chine,  but 
the  neck  end  Is  always  the  scrag-end,  hence  from  its  being  the 
leanest  and  scrappiest  part,  the  word  scrag  has  got  to  be  applied  to 
any  piece  of  meat  of  like  kind  ;  and  further  has  developed  into  a 
term  for  the  fag  end,  or  worst  part,  of  anything.  Of  a  board  it 
might  be  said  "  cut  off  the  scrag-e,wA."  meaning  the  rough  knotty  end- 
It  is  often  used  redundantly.  He  bundled  'em  out  neck  'n 
scrag— i.  e.  "neck  and  crop." 

Also  in  the  very  common  phrase  "limb  vrom  scrag" — i.  e.  all  in 
pieces.  Vore  we  could  get  up,  the  hounds  had  a-tord  the  hare 
limi  vroh  scrag. 

In  describing  the  damage  done  at  a  rather  riotous  political  meeting 
in  the  Townhall,  Wellington,  held  on  October  ist,  1885,  I  heard 
a  man  say  [Dhu  checurz  wuz  u-toa'urd  1dm'  vrum  skrag-,1  the  chairs 
were  broken  to  pieces. 

2.  si.    A  lean,  bony  person  or  animal. 

[Aay  wiidn  niivur  kip  jils  oal  skrag'% dhaaf  Ai ;  wai-  lid'n  faa't 
nuuf  baew't-n  vur  tu  grai's  u  giimlut,]  I  would  not  keep  such  an 
old  scrag  (lean  horse)  as  that ;  why  there  is  not  fat  enough  about 
him  to  grease  a  gimlet 

3.  V.  t.     Cant  phr.  to  hang. 

Just  a-come  I  'ad'n  a-bin  a-scrag  by  the  neck,  vor  I  never  zeed 
the  rope  till  I  veel'd  'n. 

SCRAGGY  [skragee],  adj.     Lean  ;  thin  ;  bony. 

This  is  doubtless  a  development  of  the  idea  of  the  scrag  end  of 
the  neck  of  mutton. 

I  zeedn  'pon  a  scraggy  old  'oss,  eens  you  could  hang  up  your 
hat  'pon  the  pins  o'  un— i.  e.  the  hips. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  form  of  description  of  a  thin  animal. 

SCRAM  [skraam],  df^'.     Small;  undersized;  used  generally  as 
an  intensitive  of  little ;  also  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  respect  of  size. 
What's  zend  thick  scram  boy  vor  ?    He  idn  no  good. 
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Call  that  a  one-horse  cart !  a  little  ieram  nackle-ass  thing,  why 
he  on't  car  boo  a  good  wheelbarrow  vulL 

SCRAMDER  [skraam'dur],  adj.     Comparative  of  scram. 
Dam'd  if  thick  there  idn  wo'se  ageean !  why,  he's  scramde^n 
t'other. 

SCRAMBED  [skraamd], adj.    Benumbed  with  cold;  paralyzed. 

My  hands  be  all  i-sa-am'd. 

Mr. 've  had  a  saizure,  they  zes3  how  he's  a-stram'd  all  down 

one  zide  like. 

The  leg  o'  'er^s  a.-s^am'd,  is  er  ?  better  fit  t'ad  a-bin  the  tongue  o* 
'er,  he  on't  bethink  to  wag,  I'll  warn  un.  Remark  upon  a  woman 
who  was  paralyzed. 

SCRAM-HAND  [skraara-an-],  sd.     Withered  hand. 

The  word  is  seldom  used  in  such  combination  with  any  Other  limb 
than  the  hand. 

You  mind  th'  old  Jonny  Coles,  don't  ee  ?  Little  roun-assM  fuller, 
you  know,  wi'  a  s^ram  'and. 

SCRAN  [skran-],  sh.     Food ;  victuals. 

[Aay  baeun  gwaa7n  vor  tu  buyd  ubaewt  vur  noa  braek'sus,  aay 
kn  ptk  au'p  muy  beet  u  skran'  gwai'n  au'n,]  I  do  not  intend 
to  wait  about  for  breakfast,  I  can  eat  up  my  food  (on  the  road) 
going  on. 

SCRAP  PUDDING  [skraa-p  puud'n].  A  pudding  made  by 
mixing  flour  with  the  small  pieces  of  meat,  left  after  the  fat  of  a 
pig  has  been  melted  down  to  lard.     See  Brack. 

SCRAPS  [skraaps],  th.  The  residuum  of  the  fat  of  a  pig,  after 
all  the  lard  is  extracted. 

SCRATCH  [skraafsh],  s&.    The  devil ;  generally  old  Sa-aUh. 
They  umed  (ran)  jis  the  very  same's  off  th'  old  Scratch  was 
arter  'em. 

SCRATCHED  [skraach't],  part.  adj.  Slightly  frozen,  with 
only  a  film  of  ice ;  when  the  appearance  of  water  is  only  that  of 
lines  or  scraiehts. 

The  water's  on'y  jist  a.-scralcU,  zo  't  ant  a-vreez'd  veiy  'ard. 

SCRATCHES  [skraach-ez],  sb.  pi.  Of  horses.  Name  of 
»lmenC.     (Usual  name.)    Same  as  kibiy  heels. 

SCRAVE  [skraeuv],  sb.  A  frame  made  of  strips  of  wood  ndled 
across  sleepers,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  goods  ofT  the  floor.  (Called 
Gtillage  in  the  north.) 

SCRAWL  [skrau-1,  skraa-ul,  more  often  skraulee],  v.  i.  To 
crawl ;  to  creep ;  hence  to  hobble ;  to  walk  slowly. 
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[Aay  shoa-ur  ee,  it,  aay  bee  dhaaf  u-knip'uld  au'p  wai  dhu  rUe'- 
niaat'ik,  aay  kaa'n  aar'lee  skraa'lee  baewt,]  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am 
so  crippled  with  rheumatism,  tliat  I  can  scarcely  crawl  about. 
And  the  river  shal!  jrra/ with  frogs. —  WycHf,  Exodusim.  3. 
If  gentils  be  scrauKng,  call  maggel  the  py. — Tuster,  49/9. 
SCRAWLING    [skraaleen],    adj.     Crawling;    mean;    paltry; 
miserable.     Applied  Co  persons. 

A  icrawHri  old  hosebird  1  he  made  wise  how  a  did  zee  me ;  let'n 
come  an'  ax  me  to  len'  un  a  ahillin  ageean.    See  Needs. 

SCREECH.    See  Holm-screech. 

SCREECH  OWL  [skreech  aewul],  sb.  The  common  owl, 
which  makes  a  loud  noise  like  a  hooting  or  mocking  laugh. 
Although  so  very  common,  yet  the  hooting  of  the  screech  owl  is 
never  heard  by  some  people  without  dread  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  sure  "  sign  of  death." 

A  SCRITCH-OWLE.     Frisaye,  Jrczaye,  ibygi. — Shtrwead, 

SCREED  [skree-d],  sb.  Scrap,  shred— applied  to  cloth.  More 
commonly  shreed. 

Very  sorry,  but  there  idn  a  screed  a-Ieft. 

Hot  frestgrnen  a*  tcrtde. —  Wrigkfs  Vocab.  655/1 1. 

SCREEDLY  [skree-dlee],  v.  L  To  cower  or  huddle  over  the 
fire.     (Rare.) 

Iha  wut  spudle  out  the  Yemora,  and  screedltt  over  mun. — Ex.  Scold.  L  144. 

SCREW-HAPSES  [skriie'-aapsdz],  sb.  Usual  name  for  the 
ordinary  adjustible  screw-wrench.     Called  also  Monkey, 

SCRIBBLE  [sknibl],  v.  t.  To  prepare  wool  or  other  fibre  for 
the  final  process  of  carding. 

SCRIBBLER  [skriib'lur],  ib.  A  machine  for  preparing  wool, 
intermediate  between  a  Willy  and  a  Carder. 

SCRIBE  [skruyb],  v.  t.  Tech,  To  fit  wood  or  other  material 
to  a  crooked  or  uneven  surface. 

SCRIDDICK,  SKIRDICK  [sknid'eek,  skiirdeek],  sh.  An 
atom  J  scrap ;  crumb.     Also  applied  to  money ;  the  smallest  coin. 

I  be  a-zold  out  every  bit  and  scriddick — i.  e.  every  morsel. 

Thick  idn  a  wo'th  a  scriddick.  I  an't  a-got  nothin',  not  a  scriddick 
about  me — /.  e.  not  a  farthing  of  money. 

SCRIMP  [sknim-p],  v.  t.  To  curtail,  fi-om  stinginess.  An  old 
proverb  is,  "  Strimp  the  cloth  and  spwoil  the  coat" 

SCRINT  [sknin-t],  v.  t.  To  scorch ;  to  cause  to  shrivel  up  by 
heat. 
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There  I  nif  they  d — d  gap-mouth  maidens,  that  ever  I  should  zay 
so  I  nif  they  an't  a-lef  my  shoes  'pon  the  hob,  and  (here  they  be 
all  3.-scrint  up  to  nothing — they  baint  a  wo'th  tuppence. 

SCRONCH  [skrau-nch],  v.  i.  i.  To  crunch;  to  crush  with  a 
grating  sound,  as  in  eating  an  apple,  walking  in  snow,  or  as  cattle 
or  horses  eating  hay. 

I  could  hear  the  buUicks  seronehittg,  but  I  couldn  lee  nothin'. 

[NiivTii  ded-n  lee  noa-  jish  bwuuy  vur  skraurnsheen  aa'pU,] 
never  saw  such  a  boy  for  grinding  apples. 

a.  V.  t.    To  scorch.    Same  as  Scrint. 

SCRUFF  [skruuf],  sb.     i.  Refuse ;  dregs. 
All  the  scruff  anA  nS-t&S  of  the  town. 

z.  The  neck. 

He  catch'n  by  the  scrvff  and  put'n  outzide  the  door. 

SCRUMPLING  [skniunrpleen],  rf.  Asmali  apple, which  never 
arrives  at  perrectioD.    Same  as  crumpling.    (Very  com.  form.) 

Arter  all  this  yer  dry  weather,  there'll  sure  to  be  a  sight  o' 
scrumplim  'pon  the  trees. 

SCUD  [skuud],  ih.    The  scab  which  fonns  over  a  slight  wound. 

[Aay-v  u-aaf  dhu  skuud-  oaf  mee  ving-ur  un   mae'ud-n  blid 

ugeeun,]  I  have  hit  the  scud  off  my  finger  and  made  it  bleed  again. 

SCUFFLE  [skuufl],  v.  t.     i.  To  drag  the  feet  along  the  road. 

Jim,  what's  scuffie  up  the  dust  like  that  vori" — i.e.  why  do  yoa 
drag  your  feet  so  as  to  raise  the  dust? 

Thick  boy'll  scuffie  out  a  pair  o'  new  boots  in  no  time — t.  e.  wear 
them  out  by  dragging  the  feet. 

a.  V.  t.  and  sh.  To  scarify ;  to  work  land  with  a  cultivator  or 
instrument  which  tears  up  and  smashes  the  surface  without  turning 
over  the  soil  as  in  ploughiog ;  a  cultivator. 

Plase,  sir,  Jim  zess  the  scuffle'%  a-brokt,  an'  mus'er  be  a-tookt 
down  to  Phillips's? 

SCUFFLER  [skuuMur],  sb.  A  cultivator;  implement  with  long 
bent  flat  tines,  which  moves  and  tears  up  the  ground.  Same  as 
Scuffle. 

SCUFFS  [skuuf's],  sb.    Ix>ose  slippers — usually  made  of  lisL 
A  purty  old  show  you  be,  wi'  nothin'  but  they  old  scuffs  on,  that 

nobody  widn  pick  up  in  the  road — an  there's  the  paa'son  and  Mrs. 

Gray  coming  down.    Do'ee  do  yerzul  up  a  little  bit 

SCUMMER  [skuumTir],  sb.     i.  A  row ;  disturbance. 
They  was  makin'  Up  a  brave  scummer  'bout  it,  sure  'nough. 
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3.  sd.  Confusion ;  upset,  such  as  the  state  into  nhich  a  team 
of  horses  might  be  thrown  by  a  sudden  accident  or  fright. 

Thick  there  ingin,  d —  un,  zot  up  the  bosses,  eers  they  was  all 
to  a  scummer;  so  much  as  ever  I  could  do  vor  my  blid'n  eyes  vor 
t'hold  'em.     Ste  Scummer,  i)th  Report  Devon  Provincialisms,  1886. 

3.  sb.     A  mess  ;  a  soiling ;  a  dirty,  untidy  muddle. 
Mind  and  clean  up  arter  'ee,  and  not  lef  it  all  to  a  scummer. 
That's  a  proper  scummeriri  job. 

SCUM  O'  THE  EARTH  [skuum-  u  dhu  acth],  sb.    Common 
epithet  for  low,  bad  characters. 
A  riglar  rough  lot — proper  scum  0'  ike  earth. 

SCURRY  WHIFF  [skuuree  wiif],  adj.  and  adv.  Crooked ;  out 
of  line;  untrue;  askew;  awry.  {Very  com.)  Often  used  in 
speaking  of  wheels  running  out  of  truth. 

I  zim,  nif  I  was  you,  I  wid  put  in  my  plants  a  little  bit  arter  the 
rate  like,  nit  all  scurry  w^/^like  that  there.    See  Bas-twivy  twist. 

SCUTCHEON  [skuuch-een],  sb.  Tech.  Escutcheon.  The 
ptate  usually  sold  with  locks,  to  be  fixed  on  the  key-hole. 

SCUTTLE-HUTCH  [skuufl-uuch],  sb.  A  kind  of  roofed  bin 
always  found  on  one  side  of  a  barn's  floor,  into  this  the  com  is 
shovelled,  as  thrashed  on  the  floor,  to  await  the  screening  and 
winnowing. 

A  skuttU  or  skreine,  to  rid  soile  fro  the  come. — Tusser,  ljll6, 

SCUN.  To  reprove  sharply,  especially  children  or  young 
persons.— If.  If.  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

SEAM  [zee"m],  sb.  A  horse-load,  hence  sumpter-horse.  In 
leases  it  is  still  common  to  find  the  stipulation  as  to  the  number 
of  "  seams  of  good  rotten  dung  "  to  be  applied  by  the  tenant  per 
acre.  The  weight  was  about  the  same  as  a  "pack,"  viz.  240  lbs., 
and  most  likely  was  determined  by  the  average  weight  of  a  sack 
(four  bushels)  of  wheat.  Seam  is  the  word  used  in  speaking  of 
hay,  corn,  stones,  dung,  lime,  fuel,  or  such  like  articles  when  carried 
on  horseback.  WooI-rss  always  weighed  and  carried  by  the  pack; 
hence  z.  pack-horse,  pack-saddle,  &c 

Pulnmi  says, 

Seam.  Tbiee  cwt.  ofbay,  or  Iwo  cwt.  of  straw. 
Many  glossarists — t.g.  Parish,  Sussex  (perhaps  on  the  authority 
of  the  Promp.  Parv.,  which  does  not  say  the  kind  of  com)  give 
seam  as  eight  bushels.  This  is  impossible,  except  of  oats.  Eight 
bushels  or  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  never  less  than  480  lbs. — too  much 
for  a  horse-load.  • 

Ceme  or  qiutrterof  come.     Quartiritim. 
Sebm,  of  come.    Quarttrium. — Prtmf.  Parv, 
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da  we  Ht  we  haue  to  done  '  &  di3t  we  ts  henite, 
sum  seluet  for  our  smut  •  in  {«  cite  to  gt,\x.—lViU.  efPairrme,  L  ISSS- 
Ich  sbal  s-soilj  )>e  mjr-selue  '  for  a  sum  of  whete. 
And  Jul  be  >y  bedman  ■  and  bryng  a-doun  conscience 
Among  kynges  and  knjjles. — Puri  Plowman,  IV.  42. 
Item,  vi  stamts  of  woode  vji. 

In-iiinlory  vf goads  of  Henry  Gandyi,  ExtUr,  1609. 

SECOND  GKASS  [sakuo  graas],  sb.  When  clover  or  other 
annual  grasses  are  allowed  to  grow  a  second  year  before  being 
ploughed  up,  the  crop,  usually  depastured,  is  called  second  grass. 
It  is  a  very  common  practice,  but  it  is  as  commonly  said, 
\_Sak-un  graas  doa'un  nuvur  paay,]  second  grass  don't  never 
pay.     See  Lra. 

SEE  [zee'], <?. /.  andf'  To  understand;  to  find  out;  to  ascertain. 
See  Zee. 

Her  told  up  such  stuff  nobody  could'n  never  see  hot  her  nuin^ 
(meant). 

I  yeai'd  tell  o'  it,  zo  I  thort  I  come  down  and  tee  into  it,  where 
you  zaid  it  or  no. 

So  "  to  see  it  out "  is  to  go  on  to  the  end ;  to  inquire  diligently ; 
to  be  responsible ;  to  take  the  consequences. 

Tis  a  bad  job,  but  mus'n  gee  out  to  it,  mus'  see  it  out  I  'spose. 

I  never  wid'n  gee  in  'till  I'd  a.-zeed  it  out,  where  'twas  ecns  they 
zaid  or  no. 

Maister  gid  me  orders  vor  to  vorbid  ee,  and  I  count  he  do  mean 
to  see  it  out. 

SEED  [zeed],  /.  /.  of  to  see ;  /. p.  [u-zee'd].  Saw  and  seen 
are  unknown.  The  pronunciation  is  quite  distinct  from  seed,  sb., 
which  is  always  tee-ud. 

SEED-LIP  [zee-ud-Idp  or  zid-4iip],  sb.  A  sower's  seed  box.  It 
is  a  curved,  nearly  semicircular  box,  without  a  cover,  which  will  hold 
quite  two  bushels.  It  is  carried  by  means  of  a  broad  strap  across 
the  shoulders  in  such  a  way  that  a  good  sower  can  use  both  hands 
to  dip  into  his  seed-lip,  and  so  by  keeping  exact  lime  with  his 
paces,  he  can  scatter  his  seed  with  wonderful  regularity.  This 
method  is  called  sowing  broadcast,  to  distinguish  it  firom  drilling. 


□  stede  of  a  scrippe ; 
■  brynqe  me  (•er-inne. 
Pi^s  Plaa.  B.  VI.  63.     Jfofer  it  glossed  in  sereiat  MSS.  Scan  leep. 

SEED  OUT  [zee-ud  aewt].    To  sow  land  with  grass  seeds. 
In  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  it  is  very  common  to  hear  a  farmer 
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say  of  a  field,  "  I  shall  put'n  to  barley,  and  then  zeed^n  out," 
meaning  that  he  should  sow  barley,  and  ader  the  com  is  up  he 
should  sow  along  with  the  barley  the  usual  biennial  grasses — clovers, 
rye-grasses,  &c 

When  I've  well  a-clane  thick  field  I  shall  teed'n  out  permanent— 
i.  e,  sow  perennial  grass  seeds,  to  make  permanent  pasture. 

SEEKED  [sik-ud,  zikud],  /,  t.  and  p.  p.  of  seek.  (Usual.) 
Sough!  was  unknown  until  lately ;  now  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
soughted. 

[Ur  zik'ud-n  zikud,  un  ur  zweep  dh-aewz,  bud  ur  ndvur  kfeod'n 
Tuyn  un,]  she  sought  and  sought,  and  she  swept  out  the  room, 
but  she  was  unable  to  find  It. 

SEEM  [Slim',  ziim-],  v.i.  To  think;  to  reckon;  to  consider; 
to  hold  the  opinion.     (Very  com.) 

[Wuul,  aay  z&rif  wee  bee  gwai'n  vur  t-ae'u  zm  fuyn  waedhnir 
au-vur  u  bee't,]  well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  some  fine 
weather  shortly. 

I  sim  you  d'ax  too  much  vor  they  beeast.  Ter'ble  poor  lot  o' 
things,  I  iim.     How  do  'ec  zim  you  be  s'mornin'? 

The  latter  is  one  of  thi  commonest  modes  of  inquiry  after 
health,  especially  of  an  old  person  or  an  invalid. 

The  old  impersonal  reflective  form,  as  in  "  it  seemed  good  to 
him,"  is  completely  lost  in  the  dialect 

For  he  was  strong  &  coniious  '.  &  he)  man  of  parage 

Him  temidi  it  nas  nojt  wor{>  a  lous  !  batay!  wi>  him  to  wage. — Sir  Fer,  1.  438. 


SEEMLY  [zlim-lee],  adv.     Seemingly;  apparently,     (Com.) 
Two  or  dree  'osses  bin  on  yur,  zimiy. 
Tidn  a  very  bad  job  then,  arter  all,  stmly. 

SENSE  [sai'ns],  v. /.    To  understand;  comprehend;  to  cause 
to  understand. 
That  there  do  beat  me,  sure-lie — I  can't  sense  it  nohow. 
Be  sure  you  sens/n  what  he  got  to  do. 

SEP,  SEPS  [saep-,  saep-s],  adv.    Except,  unless. 
They  be  all  a-go  sep  two,  an'  they  I  can't  part  way. 
I  know'd  every  one  o'm,  seps  one  girt  nug'ead  of  a  bwoy. 
They  never  on't  vind  the  place,  seps  zomebody  do  go  'long  way 
'em  vor  to  show  'em. 

SEPS  [silp-s],/«/.  a)nj.    Except     (Very  com.) 
All  o'm  um'd  away  seps  me. 

There  wadn  nother  one  of  our  vokes  there,  seps  th'  old  George, 
and  he  idn  nobody,  you  know. 
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I  coant  tbee's  raine  but  vurrr  liddle, 

" Iddle. 

I,  Ruitie  Skelehtt,  p.  16. 


Sipt  Duss  the  cheel  an'  play  the  Gddl«. 


SESS  I  [saes  Q.  Word  used  to  a  dog  when  giviog  him  bis  food. 
(Always.) 

SESSMENT  [saes-munt],  sb.    Assessment,  rate.     See  Cess. 
The  fann's  a-rated  t'high — I  shall  'peal  gin  the  sessment. 

SET  [ziif],  o.  i.  In  the  Devon  game  of  skittles  the  alley  is  much 
wider  than  in  Somi,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  bowl  being  delivered  from 
various  spots,  either  in  front  of,  or  diagonally  to  the  "pack."  At 
each  round  the  loser  has  to  set — i.  e.  to  fixihe  spot  whence  the  bowl 
shall  be  delivered  in  the  next,  and  the  winner  has  to  lead  off 
from  this  position.  Hence  the  usual  exclamation  of  the  victor 
on  knocking  down  the  winning  pin  is,  "  Where  d'ye  zil  f  "  or  "  Where 
d'ye  «V  to,  now  ?  "  or  if  victorious  a  second  time,  "  Where  d'ye  si/ 
to,  every  time?" 

SET  THE  BACK  UP  [ziif  dhu.baak-  aiip],/Ar.  To  rile;  to 
make  angry ;  to  enrage. 

Zet  his  back  up  purly  well  hon  her  show'd-n  the  bill. 

SET  THE  KEEVE  [zdf  dhu  kee-v].  In  brewing.  After 
wetting  the  malt,  the  mash  or  "  goods "  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  time  and  soak.  The  top  appears  like  dry  grain,  and  to  prevent 
the  pixies  from  dancing  upon  it,  and  causing  the  "drink"  to  turn 
sour,  it  is  necessary  to  "«/  the  keeve."  This  is  done  by  drawing 
with  the  forefingers,  upon  the  malt,  two  figures  of  a  heart,  separated 
by  a  cross,  and  then  covering  the  whole  down  as  close  as  possible 
to  prevent  escape  of  steam.  A  man  told  mc  gravely  when  I  inquired 
why  he  made  these  figures  : 

[Neef  ee  doa'un  z6t-  dhu  kee-v  wai  ttie'  aa'rts  un  u  Kdrs'  krau's, 
aai  wau'm  dhai'ul  spwuuyul  dhu  dring'k,]  if  you  do  not  set  the 
keeve  with  two  hearts  and  a  Christ's  cross,  I  will  warrant  that  they 
will  spoil  the  drink.  There  is  great  force  in  the  they.  Not  a  hint 
had  been  given  previously  to  whom  they  might  stand  for;  but  to 
the  initiated  he  and  they  need  no  antecedent  The  ease  and  per- 
fection with  which  the  heart  can  be  drawn  at  one  stroke  with  each 
forefinger  is  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  the  two  fingers  together 
at  the  indented  point  of  the  heart,  and  moving  both  at  once  till 
they  meet  at  the  bottom. 

SET  THE  SPONGE  [ziit-  dhu  spuunj].     See  Sponce. 

SETTLE  [saefl,  zdfl],  sb.  A  very  common  piece  of  furniture. 
It  consists  of  a  curved  seat  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  having  a 
very  high  back,  often  forming  cupboards  with  folding  doors, 
nearly  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  The  place  of  the  settle  is  always 
on  the  draughty  side  of  the  fire,  the  end  being  close  up  to  and 
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in  line  with  tlie  chimney  corner.     Often  called  bacon-setlte,  from 
the  use  to  which  the  cupboards  are  applied. 

SETTLE  [saet'l],  v.t.     i.  To  sink;  to  pitch. 
'Tis  a  maain  gurt  heap,  but  he  on't  look  so  big  orter  he've  a 
Hltled  a  bit 

3.  To  pay  a  debt. 

I  went  and  begged  o'  un  vor  to  settle;  he've  a  got  a  plenty  o' 
money  J  but  lor !  you  mid  so  well  try  to  get  blid  out  of  a  vlint 
stone. 

3.  To  fall  in  price. 

Alter  all  this  dry  weather,  and  no  keep,  stock's  bound  to  settle. 

SETTLEMENT  [saet-lmunt],  sb.    Payment 

They  'ad  the  goods  so  long  agone's  last  May  was  twelmonth, 
an'  I've  a-car'd  in  the  bill  dree  or  vower  times,  but  I  can't  get  no 
settlement. 

SET  UP  [ziif  au-p],  V.  t.     I.  To  enrage ;  to  make  angry. 

He's  a  quiet  sort  of  a  man  like  till  he's  a  zot  up  ;  then  look  out. 
Nif  he  can't  use  the  vulgar  tongue  very  purty,  mind. 

3.  Hunting.     To  bring  the  stag  to  bay. 

They  then  turned  up  Ibe  Hole  Water  Bottom,  and  we  heard  Ihem  soling  up 
the  deer.  Hi^'  N.  Dai.  Staghounds,  p.  49. 

I  remember  seeing  a.  deer,  when  set  up  by  hounds,  thrust  his  brow  antler 
through  the  hand  of  a  man  who  attempted  to  secure  him. — Collyns,  p.  67. 

SEVEN-SIDED  [zaeb'm-zuydud].  It  is  commonly  held  that 
a  person  has  six  sides  ;  hence  a  piece  of  rustic  wit  is  to  call  another 
a  " zeb' m-eided l\X^^x" 

"How's  make  out  that? "is  the  usual  inquiry  by  the  unwary. 
"  Why,  there's  ihy  vore  side  an'  back  side,  thy  right  zide  an'  let' 
side,  thy  '\xtsidt  an'  a\i.\zide,  and  then  there's  thy  blind  zide,  s'now," 

SEVEN-SLEEPER  [zaeb-m-ilai-pur],  sb.  Generally  the  dor- 
mouse ;  but  the  term  is  used  for  any  hybernating  animal. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  " Why,  leathern  birds  be  zaebm- 
zlaipurx,  and  zo  be  bees." 

Asking  a  keeper's  boy  what  he  had  there,  he  said,  "  A  saeb-m- 
tlaipurx  ness,  zir."  I  had  seen  him  take  the  dormouse's  nest  from  a 
bush,  and  only  inquired  to  he.ir  what  he  would  call  it — Sept.  1886. 

SEVEN- YEARS-LOVE  [zaeb-m-yuurz-Iuuv],  sh.  A  variety  of 
everlasting  flower. 

SEVERE  [siivee-ur],  adj.    Sheepish;  ashamed;  confounded. 
A  keeper  speaking  of  a  man  he  had  caught  poaching,  said : 
[Haun  u  zeed  mee'  u  Ifeokud  maayn  suveeur,  shoa'ur  nuuf',] 
when  he  saw  me  he  looked  very  severe,  sure  enough — i.  e.  sheepish. 

V  u 
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SEW.     Sei  Zoo. 

SEX  [sacks],  sb.  A  tool  used  by  slaters.  (Always  so  called.) 
It  is  a  kind  of  straight  chopper,  with  a  bill  or  point  projecting  from 
the  back  for  "holing"  the  slates. 

Ang.-Sax.  sax,  seax,  a  falchion,  knife. 

If  in  hewinE  it  does  not  break  before  the  edge  of  the  ucls  (the  hening 
iiutniraent  of  the  slatters),  you  may  much  doubt  of  ihe  Jirmness  of  the  dat. 

1669.   FhtUsBphical  Tram.  Ii<?yal  Society,  p.  1009. 

SHAB  [shab*],  si.    Scab  in'sheep.     (Var.  pronim.) 

SHABBY  [shab-ee],  adj.    Diseased  with  scab. 

They  sheep  be  shabby,  I  be  saafe  they  be. 

Jennings  says,  "  Hence  the  origin  of  the  common  word  shalby, 
meaning  paltry."  (?) 

Thyne  sheep  are  ner  al  thabtyd  '  J>e  wolf  sbite^  wooUe. — P.  Plowman,  x.  264. 

SHACKLE,  SHACKLY  [shaakl,  shaakulee],  v.  t.  and  i.  i. 
To  litter,  or  to  waste. 

[Muyn  yhe  doa'n  shaakl  dh-aay  atil  oa*vur  dhu  hroatid,  t-1 
shaakulfe  tuufbl  neef  ee  doaii  wau^ch  ut,]  mind  you  don't  shackle 
(he  hay  all  over  the  road,  'tis  so  short,  it  will  shackly  terribly  if 
you  don't  watch  it. 

a.  [shaakulee],  w. /.  To  rattle,  from  looseness ;  tobe  loose — and 
hence  to  rattle. 

[Zee*  haut  aa'yulth  dhu  wee'ul,  ee  du  shaak'ulee  tuur'bl,  aay 
zUm-,]  see  what  ails  the  wheel,  he  do  rattle  terribly,  I  fancy. 

SHACKLEBAG  [shaaklbaeg],  adj.    Loose;  untidy. 
Well,  I  zay,  'tis  a  proper  shacklebag  old  shandrydan. 

SHACKLES  [shaaklz],  sb. pi.     Broth. 

Every  momin'  my  old  'ummun  makth  me  a  basin  o'  shaeklts, 
and  her  knowth  how  to  make  'em  too,  mind,  way  a  plenty  o'  liks 
(leeks)  in  'em. 

SHADE  [sheenid],  sb.     A  shed — less  common  than  linhay. 

SHAG  [shag-],  sb.  The  cormorant — a  very  common  sea  bird 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.     Always  so-called.     (Phalacrecarax  carbo.) 

SHARED  [sheeukt],^./flrt.    i.  Said  of  wood  split  or  cracked. 

[Dhik  boo'urd  oa^n  die',  ee'i  u-jto'«A/,]  that  board  will  not  do, 
it  is  cracked,     [i^ui-/]  shookt  is  beginning  to  be  heard. 

a.  Broken  in  health  ;  become  feeble. 

I  bain't  a  bit  the  man  I  used  to ;  ever  sinze  last  Kirsmas  was 
twelmonth,  I  'an't  a-do'd  a  stroke  o'  work,  an'  I  be  that  a.-shaktJ 
I  don't  never  think  i  never  shall,  no  more. 

SHAKES  [sheeniks].     i.  In  the  phr.  "No  great  shakes." 
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Well,  Robert,  how  d'ye  zim  you  be?  No  girt  shakes,  I  'sure  ee ; 
this  yer  ccugh  do  shake  me  ter'ble — aa'  night-times,  like,  1  be 
mazed  way  the  rheumatic. 

3.  si.    or  wood.     Cracks ;  fissures. 

SHAKY  [sheenikee],  adj.    Of  wood  having  cracks. 

[Kaarn  baak',  shuur'  mu  I  haul's  bring  dhik  dhae'ur  sheeukee 
pee"s  vauT?]  carry  it  back,  do  you  hear  me  I  why  have  you  brought 
that  shaky  piece? 

SHALL  [shaal-],  phr.     "  Shall  'er  ?  "  (i.  e.  shall  I  ?)  "  If  I  shall," 
are  very  common  phrases,  and  mean  "if  you  so  desire." 
I'll  pay  vor't,  nif  I  sha/l{ie.  if  you  like). 
I'll  warn  our  Tom  11  do  it  vor  ee,  nif  he  sAall — i.  e.  if  you  wish. 

SHAM  [shaa'm,  shaam*],  si.  and  v.  t.     Horse-hoe. 
Have  the   blacksmith  a-do'd   the  sham?  'tis  time  they  there 
swedes  was  a.-sham'd  over. 

SHAMBLES  [shaam'lz],  sb.  Portable  covered  stalls,  set  up  in 
a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  meat.  Not  applied  to  the  market 
itself.  Precisely  the  same  erection  for  the  sale  of  any  other  article 
would  be  a  "standing." 

A  very  common  exclamation  at  any  slight  catastrophe  is,  "  Down 
vail  the  sham'les,  away  urn  the  butcher !  " 

Another  piece  of  rustic  wit  is  to  say  when  any  one  slips  or 
tumbles,  "  Hold  up,  missus,  Veep  your  stan'ins  nif  can't  zill  nort," 

O,  ay  ;  ss  summer  flics  are  in  the  shambles. 

Thai  quicken  even  with  blowing.— 0/*rii!i',  IV.  ii. 

SHAME  [sheeum],  v.  I.     To  scold ;  to  rebuke. 
'Ton't  never  do  vor  to  beat  thick  dog.     I've  a-shame  un  well, 
an'  he  knowlh  he've  a-do'd  amiss,  so  well's  any  kirstin, 

SHAMMICKIN  [shaam'ikeen],  adj.    Same  as  Slammickin. 

SHANDRY-DAN  [shandree-dan],  j^.  An  old  rickety,  worn-out 
carriage  of  any  kind.  Abo  used  to  express  a  quaint  or  obsolete 
style  of  carriage,  even  if  in  good  repair.     See  Shacklebag. 

SHANGLES  [shang-lz],  sb.  plur.  In  sifting  any  material,  the 
residuum  ;  lumps  or  pieces  which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve. 

A  man  (July  1879)  who  had  been  sifting  some  manure  told  me 
[aay-v  u-droa'd  dhu  shan^h  aewt  oa'vur  dhu  spuyn,]  I  have  thrown 
the  shangles  out  over  the  turf.     (Usual  name.) 

SHANKS'S  MARE  [shangksdz  mae-ur].  To  ride  on  shanks's 
mare  is  a  cant  phrase  for  to  go  afoot. 

SHARE  [shee-ur],  sb.  In  a  sull,  the  toe  or  arrow-shaped  iron 
which  first  moves  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.     The 
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share  is  the  part  which  is  most  apt  to  break  by  contact  with  rocks 
or  roots,  and  has  most  wear  and  tear.  It  is  thcierore  always  loose 
and  easily  renewable. 

SHARK  [shaa-rlc],  v.  t.  and  in.  i.  To  steal;  to  pilfer;  to  go 
loafing  about  for  no  good,  or  to  see  what  can  be  picked  up. 

I'd  a-got  a  very  good  one  wan  time,  but  somebody've  a-jAari-n  off. 

Thick  there  dog's  always  sharkin  about  the  town.  Her'a  a  proper 
sharkin  old  bitch,     (Said  of  a  woman.) 

3.  sb.     A  thief;  a  pilferer. 

Her's  a  righr  old  shark,  you  can't  dare  to  let  her  inside  your 
house. 

SHARP  [shaarrp],  sb.     i.  Sharpening;  work  of  making  sharp. 

In  bargaining  for  some  work  in  digging  gravel,  the  contractor 
said,  "You'll  pay  for  sharps  then," — /'.  e.  for  smith's  labour  in 
sharpening  the  pick-axes. 

About  the  work  of  a  large  quarry  I  was  told — There's  always  a 
blacksmith  to  work,  for  the  sharps — i.  e.  to  sharpen  tools. 

2.  v.i.    To  sharpen. 

George,  I  want  vor  'ee  to  sharp  the  thurt  zaw,  vore  can  do  ort 
more  way  un.     See  Pick  2. 

3.  adv.    Quickly,  contr.  of  Look  sharp  I 
Now  then,  sharp  wi'  thick  'oss. 

A  common  piece  of  rustic  wit  is  to  reply  to  the  every  day  "Look 
sharp  !"   Luke  Sharp's  dead  I  and  thee  artn  fit  to  take  'is  place. 

4.  sb.     Shaft  of  any  cart  or  carriage.     (Always.) 

[S-u-yuur'd  aew  maeiistur  droa-d  daew-n  dh  oal  maenv  laa"s 
nai-t-n  hioA\t  oz.t \iko\id\i  shaarps  \i  dhu  gig'?]  hast  heard  how 
master  threw  down  the  old  mare  last  night,  and  broke  off  both 
shafts  of  the  gig? 

SHARP-HORSE  [shaa-rp  au-s],  sb.      Shaft  horse  or  wheeler. 

Usual  term,  but  sometimes  called  sharper,  also  under  horse. 

He's  a  rare  shatp-'oss,  but  I  don't  never  put'n  avore.  Now 
Colonel's  jis  the  t'other  way— he's  a  good  vore- 'oss,  but  he  idn  no 

SHARPS  [shaa-rps],  sb.     Bran-pollard. 

(Vur u  zaew aartur vaa-reen, dhurz noa-urt bee-uts u  viie* shaa-rps 
baewt  bring'een  au-n  dhu  mili'k,]  for  a  sow  after  farrowing,  there 
is  nothing  beats  a  few  sharps  about  causing  the  milk  to  flow. 

SHARP  ZOT  [shaa-rp  zau't,  shaa-rp  u-zau't],  adj.  Hungry; 
wanting  food. 

Missus,  I  ant  a-put  nort  into  my  aid  (head)  zinze  vive  o'clock 
s'mornin,  an'  I  be  sharp  a-zot,  I  can  tell  'ee. 
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SHAVER  [sheenivur],  sb.  A  close-fisted,  huckstering  fellow ;  a 
miser. 

He's  a  proper  old  shaver,  an'  no  mistake,  nif  anybody  mus'-n  get 
up  be  time  vor  to  come  over  he, 

SHE  [shee'],  pr.    Emphatic  objective  case,     (Always.)    See  He. 

Tiid--n  luyklee  aay  wuz  gwain  vur  tu  zai'  oaiirc  tu  shee;']  it  is  not 
likely  I  was  going  to  say  aught  to  she. — Sept  8,  1884. 

Her  gid'n  to  she  in  to  Dree  Cups — /.  e.  to  the  landlady. 

She  is  not  used  by  dialect  speakers  as  a  nom.,  nor  is  it  applied 
in  any  case  to  animals. 

A  joung  m:ui,  \aXe\y  returned  from  London,  nxs  consiidared  teiy  afTected  and 
stuck  up.  When  asked  how  a  sick  cow  was,  replied,  " S/u  is  a  little  betl*r." 
The  good  people  made  fun  of  the  idea  of  his  calling  a  cow  a  s/u,  and  supposed 
he  learned  that  in  London.— May,  18S6.     P.  F.  S.  A. 

Irans.  Devon  Assacialioa,  v.  XVIII.  p.  loo. 


SHEAF  [shee-uQ,  sb.    Sheath,  prepuce.     (Always.) 

Boy.  Maister've  a-zen  me,  vor  t'ax  o'ee  vor  to  come  an'  zee  Captain 

(a  horse's  name). 

Farrier.  What's  the  matter  way  un  ? 

Boy.  The  sheaf  d  un's  a-zwelled  so  big's  my  two  vistes  [vuystuz]. 

The  iheath  of  a  beast's  piule.     Le  fourreau  diine  besle. — Sherwood. 

SHEAR  [shec'ur],  sb.  i.  The  wool  cut  by  a  farmer  from  his 
entire  flock  in  any  one  season.     See  Clip. 

They  do  zay  how  Mr.  Cook  've  a-got  zome  o'  his  two  shillin  'ool 
by  un ;  and  now  they  'ont  gee  but  ninepence.  Why  I  count  he 
must  aeu  (have)  eight  or  nine  years'  shear,  and  a'll  warnt  a  good 
much  o'  it's  a-ratted  (rotten). 

».  A  crop  of  grass  for  hay.     (Always.) 

The  shears  bain't  very  heavy  about ;  I've  a-yeard  ever  so  many 
farmers  cotnplainin  like.    Famous  shear  in  the  home  mead. 

3.  V.  t.  To  prune  (hedges).  Always  done  with  a  hook,  never 
with  shears. 

Mr. 'ant  a-sheared  none  of  his  hedges,  and  there  they  be, 

zeeding  all  over  the  place. 

SHEARLING  [shee'urleen],  adj.  Applied  to  lambs  of  less  than 
a  year  old,  after  the  first  shearing.     Se  Hogg. 

Lot  6.  Ten  shtarling  lambs.— -4  Hf/wn  particulars. 
SHEEN(V  [shee-n(ee],  v.  i.  and  sb.     To  shine.     (Always.) 
How  bright  the  moon  do  sheen. 
The  bits  and  stimip-ires  do  sheeny  like  silver. 
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And  citisent  ue  a  sian  Ja  tby  React  Ee. — Ex.  Staid.  I.  137. 

SHKLL  [shiil-],  v.i.     r.  To  shed. 

Animals  and  children  are  always  said  to  j^c// their  teeth — that 
is,  Co  shed  or  cast  the  milk  teeth. 

3.  sh.    An  inner  coffin  of  wood.     (Only  used  thus.) 

SHEPHERD'S  DELIGHT  [shilpnirz  dailuyl],  sb.  Whether 
dili^^ht  or  daylight  (as  pronounced)  is  uncer^in.  The  plant 
Ijimpernel;  also  called /oor  man's  weatherglass — Anagallis  arvetuis. 

SHEPHERDY  [shiip'urdee],  v.  i.    To  perform   a  shepherd's 

work  :  hence  shepherding  {ship-urdeen\,  sb.  the  work  of  a  shepherd. 

1  used  to  shepherdy  vor  Mr.  Bond,  but  now  I  be  a-fo'ced  to 

stand  to  work. 

SHE-SHIRT  [shee-shuurl],  sb.    A  shift.     (Com.) 

SHET  [shdt,  shaef ,  tmph:\,  shall ;  [shiif  n,  shaefn,  emph.\  shall 
not;  [shiifs],  shouldest;  [shdfsn,  sh&od-sn,  ww/A.],  shouldst  not. 
See    W.  S.    Gram.  pp.  66,  et  seq. 

[Dhee  sh&t  abm  vor  driSpuns,  un  dhee  skattn  abm  vur  noa* 
las',]  thou  shalt  have  it  for  three  pence,  and  thou  shall  not  have  it 
for  less. 

These  forms  are  the  most  common  in  use,  and  the  pronunciation 
varies  a  little  according  to  emphasis.  The  emph.  pos.  form  is 
dhte  shaet;  or  d/ue  shut ;  in  no  case  is  /  sounded. 

SHILLET  [shiSlot],  sb.  Shale.  This  word  is  the  only  known 
name  for  the  disintegrated  top  layer  of  the  Devonian  clay  slate  so 
common  in  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon.  From  shilUt — i.  e, 
broken  slate,  it  gradually  decomposes  into  fi:rtile  soil. 

SHILLETH  [shul-uth],  sb.  A  shilling's  worth.  In  N.  W.  Som. 
and  N.  Dev.  shtllurd  [shiii-urd]  is  the  word  used. 

There,  I've  a-bin  a-fo'ced  vor  to  get  two  skUkth  o'  branily  vor*!! 
a'ready,  an'  the  doctor  zess  how  he  must  be  a-keept  up,  an'  how- 
ever I  be  gwain  to  get  it  I  can't  think  nor  slid. 

SHILLETY  [shiilutee],  adj.  Applied  to  soil  of  which  shitiet, 
not  decomposed,  is  the  chief  component. 

SHIMMY  [shiimee],  sb.  A  shift;  smock;  chemise.  By  many 
this  word  is  used  more  frequently  than  change  or  smock,  the  latter 
being  a  male  garment.  This  arricle  when  belonging  to  a  child  is 
nearly  always  called  a  shimmy. 

SHINE  [shuyn],  sb.    A  row;  contention;  scolding  bout. 
Twas  a  middlin  shine  way  'em,  sure  'nough.     See  Sheen. 
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SHIP  [shilp],  si.  Ustia]  name  of  a  shepherd's  dog — probably 
shortened  fonn  of  shepherd  [shilptir],  I  never  heard  sAeep  so 
pronounced,  although  the  ee  in  that  word  is  as  short  as  it  can  be; 
the  difference  is  tn  vowel  quality.     In  this  1  think  Hal,  is  wrong, 

SAif/  go  vore  'em  I  vore  'em,  I  tell  thee  1 

SHIPPEN  [shiipeen],  ji.  Cow-stalls;  cow-pens.  An  Open 
shed  for  cows  is  a  (ow-liakay.  A  shippen  is  a  closer,  mote  stable- 
like building,  divided  into  stalls.  A  farm  near  Wellington  is  called 
"Shippen."  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  say  this  means 
sheep-pen.     Ang.-Sax.  Seipen,  a  stall,  a  shed. 

In  Wrighl's  VocabuUries  are  Beslar,  tul  bouilh.  Seipen,  i8s/S-  BouiU, 
Ecipen,  195/2;,  BouUi,  scypfen,  361/26.  Hsilc,  howse,  chamei,  gamer, 
grange,  ichtpyn,  ti2\\\q.  Hat  ioiter,  A"  scliy[ipune.  ///c  barcaria.  A* 
SiJiepehouse,  670/26,  29. 

SHIRK  OFF  [shuurk  oa-f],  v.  i.    To  slink  off;  to  back  out. 
Bill   7aid  how  he'd  come  'long  way  us,  but  'owsomedever  he 
shiikioftoXast. 

SHIT  [sheet],  j^.     I,  Term  of  contempt.     {Very  com.) 
He's  a  regular  shit.     Applied  to  men  only, 
3.  V.  t.  and  sb.    To  void  excrement    Often  pronouDced  \skuyf]. 
Ang.-Sax.  sdtan.     O.  Dutch,  schiten.     O.  Icelandish,  skita. 

Thyne  sheep  are  ner  a1  shabbyd  •  |>e  ■noMshile^  woolle  i 
Sub  molli  pastort  "  luput  ianam  cacat.~PUri  Plew.  X.  264. 
The  addres  shitdh  precioose  AaziKi-^-Kyng  Atiiatatdtr,  1.  5670, 
SHIT-SACK-DAY    [sheet-- zaak-dai],   sb.     Common   name  for 
39th  of  May.     See  Oak- apple- day. 

In  the  north-west  of  Somerset  and  N,  Devon  it  is  common  to 
hear  boys  call  out  on  that  day,  shit-zack  I  shit-saek !  but  1  have 
been  unable  to  discover  the  origin,  Halliwell  gives  Skitsac—^Xi 
Oak-apple,  Wilts,  but  1  have  not  heard  the  word  except  as  above. 

SHITTEN  [sheet-n],  adj.  Paltry,  mean,  base,  contemptible, 
dirty.     Same  in  meaning  as  Nackle-ass. 

He  I   he  idn  no  good ;  hotever  can  ee  look  vor  in  jis  shitten 
fuller's  he  ?     He  must  be  a  shitten  sort  of  a  fellow  to  do  That  there. 
No   doubt    the   original   meaning  was   literal,  while   now  it  is 
altogether  figurative. 

And  schame  it  is,  if  that  a  prest  take  hepe, 
A  ithileit  schepperd  and  a  dene  shepe  ; 
Wei  oughte  a  prest  ensample  for  to  )ive 

By  his  cleimesse,  how  thai  bis  scheep  fbulde  lyve. — Ckauctr,  PrU.  1.  503, 
Horn  schende.  and  mid  fiile  wnrdc, 

So  lienles  doth,  olhec  mid  schit  word, — Oml  ami  Nightingale,  L  285. 
SHITtek.     Foireux,     A  shitten  fellow.     Foiracd. — SAermvd. 

Shitten  lone,  twelve  houses.     Shitten  Laiie — Freshford,  near  Bilh. 

Cellinsan's  History  ef  Somerset,  voL  i.  p.  114, 
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SHITVIRE  [sheefvuy-ur],  si.  Term  for  an  overbearing, 
quarrelsome  bully;  a  very  passionate  man.  Never  used  for  a 
woman,  for  whom  spitfire  is  the  equivalent 

[Aay  kyaa'lz  ee"  u  praup'ur  sheetvuyur,^  1  calls  he  a  proper  bully. 

SHIVE  [shuyv],  j5.     A  large  slice  or  piece;  a  round  offa  loaf. 

'Tis  winderful  hot  they  chillem'll  put  away,  let  "em  have  it. 
'Tidn  'boo  quarter  nowcr  agone  I  gid  'em  a  shine  o'  burd'n  butter 
apiece,  and  now  they  be  jis  the  very  same's  off  they  was  staivio'. 

—Bait  <^  Curlasyt,  L  691, 
SHOD  [shaud-],  v.  t.    To  spilL    (Always.)     F.  t.  [shaud-],/./. 

[u-shaud]. 
Tommy,  mind  you  don't  shod  it,  else  fatherll  sure  to  leather  'ee. 
There,  now,  I  told  'ee  you'd  sftod  it,  and  now  you've  a-bin  an' 

tor'd  the  pitcher  too  !     Never  cry  arter  shod  milk. 


!r  his  hose. — Pulmtm,  X.SJLp.  30. 

SHOE  A  COLT  [shfeo-  u  koalt].  To  cause  to  pay  colt-ale,  or 
the  fine  customary  on  first  entering  an  employment. 

Jim,  they  be  gwain  to  siae  a  colt  up  to  th'  old  Phil's,  umbye 
night ;  we  mid  so  well  g'in  an'  have  some  o'  it 

SHOEMAKERS  [shiiemaelturz],  sb.  The  water-bugs  which 
dart  about  on  the  surface.     (Always.) 

SHOOKT  [Shiokt],/.  /.  and^./.  of  to  shake  [shee-uk,  shfeo-kt, 

u-shfeo-kt]. 

[Mae'ustur  shoa'th-z-au'f  u  wuz  u-shio-kt  maa-ynlee,]  master  looks 
as  though  he  were  much  shaken — i.  e,  broken  in  health. 

This  form  is  used  in  Sussex  (see  Parish),  but-not  in  this  district, 
in  the  sense  of  split.  See  Shaked.  In  the  ordinary  lit  sense 
both  shee'ukt  and  shio'kt  are  used. 

SHOOT.     See  Shut. 

SHOP  [shatip],  rf.  Any  room  where  any  work  or  business  is 
done,  not  necessarily  selling,  as  vlex  shop,  raw-piece  sht^,  tendin* 
shop,  press  slwp,  smith's  shop. 

SHOP-GOODS  [shaup-giod/.],  sb.    Grocery— rarely  drapery. 
He  d'outride  vor  Mr.  Honniball,  eellin'  crockery  and  skop-goeds 
an'  that.     Grocery  only  is  here  meant     Comp.  Dairy-goods. 

SHORD  [sliauurd,  shoaurd],  sb.  and  v.  t.  Broken  crockery; 
a  notch  in  a  knife  or  any  cutting  instrument;  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 
^  large  gap  made  for  a  cart  to  pass  is  called  a  gate-shord  (q.  v.). 
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This  latter  is  constantly  done  for  temporary  purposes,  such  as 
hauling  timber  out  of  a  wood,  &c. 

Zee  how  he've  a-bin  and  a.-skorded  my  plane  ire. 

The  hedges  be  vuU  o'  shords  all  over  the  farm. 

Used  also  for  a  cup,  as  a  shord  0'  tay,  less  com.  than  dish  d  toy. 
To  take  a  ihord  is  to  get  drunk. 


SHORE  [shoa-r],  sb.    Sewer.     (Always.)     Implies  large  drain. 
Thick  there  gutter  emps  in  [he  common  ihore. 
The  word  drain  is  genteel.     FieJd  drains  are  always  gutters; 
the  work  of  making  them  is  guttering. 

SHORT  [shau-urt],  B<ftf.  and  <ii^'.     Irritable;  crusty;  angrily. 
[Hauf-s   aup   s-mau'rneen?    macTistur-z    tuurbl   shauurt,   aay 
zilm',]  what  is  up  this  morning?  master  is  terrible  short,  I  fancy. 

SHORTLECRUB.    A  shrew  mouse.— W.  H.  G.,  Dec  6,  1883. 

SHOULD  [shild,  shfeod].  Very  commonly  used  in  nana'ion, 
particularly  with  the  oratio  obliqua,  and  in  that  case  is  always 
pronounced  very  short,  almost  [sh'd], 

I  zeed  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  2aid  how  you  should  zay  I  told  ee 
that  there  zeed  come  vrom  he. 

Mrs.  Baker  told  me  how  Mr.  White  should  lay  he  knowed  we 
couJd'n  never  bide  in  thick  farm.     See  Rap  i. 

SHOULDER-SPIKE  [shoal dur-spuyk],  sb.  An  iron  spike, 
having  the  head  flattened,  and  with  a  nail  hole  through  it  for 
driving  into  walls  to  stay  wood  work. 

SHOW  [shoa*],  v.  i.    To  appear;  to  seem.    See  Shookt. 
That  must  be  a  healthy  place.    Well  I    do  show  zo  by  the 
chillem — i.  e.  it  seems  to  be  so  by  the  look  of  the  children. 

SHOW  [shoa'],  sb.  r.  An  exhibition  of  any  kind  ;  a  perform- 
ance, whether  circus,  wild-beast  show,  wax-work,  or  theatricals. 

They  riders'd  a-got  a  capical  show  last  night — there  was  one 
fuller  they  called  Sampson,  nif  he  did'n  hang  up  by  'is  heels  and 
heave  up  a  'oss. 

3.  sb.    Applied  to  a  cow — the  udder;  appearance;  prospect. 
A  farmer  said  of  a  cow,  "  Look  what  a  winderful  show  her've 
a-got.     (Usual  term.) 

Grand  heirer.  splendid  show. 

Fawler'i  Caialogut  a/ Gutmays  for  salt,  Oci,  9,  1886. 
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There's  a  fine  show  for  apples — i.  e.  prospect  or  appearance  of 
a  crop. 

The  lAfw  of  their  coantenuice  doth  witncES  sgainst  them, — IiaiaA  III.  9. 

SHOW  FOR  [shoa-  vaur],  v.  i.    To  betoken ;  to  portend. 
Well,  Thomas,  what  do  you  think  of  the  weather? 
I  don't  hardly  know,  maister,  but  the  wind's  up  again,  and  I  sim 
do  jAow  zw  fine  weather. 

SHOWL  [shuwTiI],  sd.,  v.  I.  and  v.  i.     Shovel.     {Always  in  Vale 
dist.)    See  Put  to  bed  with  a  showl,  Shule. 

Sirt  itriiula,  a  uhmiU.— Wright s  Vixat.  809/14. 

Who'll  dig  his  gi 

I,!  ■        "      ^ 


SHRAFF-TIDE  [sliraa-f-tuyd].     Siirove-tide.    (Always.) 

SHREED  [shree-d],  v.  t.     1.  To  cut  into  shreds  or  slices. 
Be  sure  to  shreed  the  onions  well  for  the  squab  pie. 

1.  sb.  Shred — especially  strips  of  cloth  used  for  nailing  in  fruit 
trees. 

SHROUD  [shraewd],  sb.  The  burning  of  a  tellow  candle,  now 
almost  obsolete,  used  to  give  rise  to  many  superstitions.  When 
the  wick  wanted  snuffing,  the  cap  or  piece  of  chaired  wick  at  the 
top  was  called  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet,  because  it  portended 
death  to  the  person  in  whose  direction  it  inclined.  The  same 
term  and  portent  were  ascribed  to  the  guttering  of  the  tallow  on 
the  side  of  the  candle.     See  Coffin-handle. 

SHROUD  [shraewd],  v.  t.  To  lop  off  the  branches  or  twigs 
from  trees  or  poles ;  to  trim  up  a  tree. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  off  all  branches  from  the  tall 
elm  trees,  and  to  leave  a  mere  pole  with  a  tuft  on  the  top.  This 
is  to  shroud  the  trees. 

SHROUDY  [shraew-dee],  adj.    Covered  with  branches. 

Giving  direi  tions  to  a  man  to  save  all  the  sticks  suitable  for 
peas  and  kidney-beans  which  he  found  in  the  hedge  he  was 
cutting,  he  said,  "They  be  a  come  now  vor  to  use  all  shroudy 
sticks  vor  kidney  beans,  and  I'd  so  lay  use  shroudy  sticks  myzull, 
as  ever  1  would  trim'd  wans." 

SHRQWCROPfeD.  Paralyzed  by  a  shrew-mouse  creeping  over 
its  back.  Said  of  animals.  A  Devonshire  superstition. —  W.  H.  G., 
Dec.  6,  1883. 

SHUCK  [shuuk-],  v.  t.    Var.  pron.  of  shook ;  /.  t.  of  shake. 
Gardeners  and  those  who  try  not  to  speak  their  native  word 
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(shfeo-kt),  which  they  think  wrong,  use  this  form,  "  I  siuci  it  out 
of  the  pot,  but  he  was  quite  dead." 

SHUFF  [shuuf-],  si.    Shift,  in  the  sense  of  contrivance   or 
expedient. 
We  must  make  siujf  and  put  up  way  it,  I  s'pose. 
The  pronunciation  of  shift,  a  gannent,  is  quite  different  [M^. 

SHULE  [shio-I],  si.  and  v.    Shovel     (Var.  pronun.  common 
in  the  Exmoor  district  and  North  Devon.) 


I  should  not  have  expected  this  pron.  in  Pulroan's  neighbourhood. 

SHUT  [shuuf,  /.  /.  shuut",  A  /.  u-shuuf],  v.  I.  and  /.  i.  To 
shoot ;  to  discharge  any  kind  of  firearm  or  bow. 

[Ee-d  su  zfeo'n  shuut-a-z  Ifeok-,]  he  would  as  soon  shoot  him 
as  look. 

3.  To  empty  a  bag  or  any  kind  of  receptacle  by  pouring  all  its 
contents  out  at  once. 

\_Shuut-  dhu  woefs,]  empty  the  oats  out  of  the  sacks. 

To  discharge  the  contents  of  a  cart  by  tipping,  is  always  "to 
shut  up."     "  S/iut  up  they  stones  gin  the  wall." 

A  farmer  who  wished  to  order  a  cart-load  of  any  material  to  be 
■  deposited  in  a  particular  spot,  would  say,  "shut  it  (the  earih  or 
manure)  up  here."  The  word  is,  of  course,  shoot,  and  is  only  a 
more  extended  use  of  the  verb  in  the  very  common  notice, 
"  Rubbish  may  be  shot  here," 

A  cart  which  tips  badly  is  said  not  to  shut  up  vitty. 

3.  To  cause  a  horse  to  back,  or  to  back  a  cart,  is  always  [tu 
shuuf  iaai-},  never  topui  iack  or  to  back. 

Jiro,  shut  badi  a  bit,  wi't. 

4.  To  sprout,  as  in  the  old  adage  about  a  late  season :   (Always.) 

Now  sowe  and  go  harraw  (where  redge  fe  did  draw) 
the  seed  of  ihe  bremble,  with  kemell  and  haw, 

Which  couered  ouerlie,  soone  to  shul  out, 
go  see  it  l>e  ditched  and  fenced  aboat. —  Tuiur,  37/13. 

5.  To  weave,  regular  trans,  verb,  used  technically  by  weavers. 
To  Heavy  is  to  practise  the  trade  complete,  including  afl  the 

operations  of  beaming,  raving,  tying  on,  settling  in,  &c.,  while  to  shut 
is  CO  actually  ply  the  shuttle  in  the  making  of  cloth. 
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"To  shut  a  fon-el"  is  to  weave  the  stripes  at  the  ends  of  the 
piece ;  or  the  usual  stripes  on  blankets,  &c. 

6.  V.  t.    To  shoot  or  weld. 

A  blacksmith  in  W.  Som.  always  talks  of  shutting  on  a  piece  of 
steel.  Tyres  of  wheels  when  loose  are  always  said  "to  be  cut  and 
ihitt"    That  is  a  piece  of  the  iron  cut  out,  and  the  ring  re-welded. 

7.  To  push,  shove,  thrust.     5«  Ope  2,  Opement. 
Shut  in  your  hand  and  zee  nif  can  veel  ort  amiss. 

He  had  on  a  bag  wi'  a  gurt  hole  in  the  bottom  o'  un,  vor  to  shut 
out  his  head,  and  two  holes  vor  his  arms. 

8.  To  plane  true.  In  carpentry.  To  plane  the  edges  of  boards 
so  as  to  make  them  quite  straight  is  "to  shut"  them. 

Of  some  dry  elm  flooring  a  man  said,  "  This  here  elem  do  work 
tough,  sure  'nough,  mid  so  well  work  hard's  shut  it." 

9.  "To  get  shut"  is  to  get  rid  of;  to  dispose  of;  to  dismiss 
from  service.     A  recent  norihem  importation. 

[Aay  oa'n  keep  dhik  soa'urt  u  pai'gz— aal  git  shuut  oamj  I  will 
not  keep  that  kind  of  pigs — I'll  get  rid  of  them. 
He's  a  lazy  osbird,  I'll  soon  get  shut  o'  un. 
The  word  shoot  \s  unknown. 

Where  houses  he  reeded  (as  houses  hiue  necdc), 
now  pare  off  ihe  mosse,  and  go  heal  in  tlie  reed. 

The  iusler  ye  (iriue  il,  the  smoother  and  plaine, 

more  handsome  ye  make  it  to  siul  off  the  raine. — Tvssir,  51/j. 

SHUT  [shuut-],  sb.  t.  The  weftin  weaving;  hence  a  "broken 
shut "  is  a  fault  in  the  weaving  of  a  twill,  where  a  thread  of  the  weft 
has  been  omitted,  and  consequently  the  regularity  of  the  twill  is 
marred. 

a,  si.    The  passing  of  the  shuttle,  and  consequent  running  out 
of  the  thread. 
This  here  abb's  so  soft  'ton't  stan"  the  shut. 

3.  The  eaves  gutter  of  a  house ;  any  open  trough  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water;  a  spout  bringing  water  from  a  spring.  See 
Trunk. 

I  wish  you'd  plase  to  be  so  kind's  to  put  us  in  a  plump,  we  be 
a-fo'ced  to  go  to  shut  vor  every  drap  o'  water,  and  'lis  ever  so  var 
10  car't,  and  every  whip's  while  'lis  beastly  eens  can't  use  it, 

SHUT-KNIFE  [shaef-nuyv],  s6.     A  clasp-knife;  pocket-knife. 

SHUTTLE  [shuufl  shaetl],  sd.  The  horizontal  bar  of  a  gate 
or  hurdle.  The  upper  bar  of  a  gale  is  always  much  stronger  than 
the  others,  and  is  known  as  the  top  shuttle.  We  do  not  say  "  five- 
bar-gate,"  but  " five-j/j«///tf-gite,"  or  "  i ive-lar-gate.     See  I-arra, 
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SHUTTLE  [shuutl],  adj.    Quick;  lithe;  active.     (Very  com.) 

Yours  is  a  rare  pony,  nif  he  idn  so  sfiultle's  a  rabbit. — November 
8,  18S3. 

Also  applied  to  any  dry  01  easily  slipping  matter,  as  grain, 
seeds,  sand,  &c. 

Mus'  put  in  another  board  in  the  hutch ;  that  there  whait's  so 
shultle  't'll  be  all  over  the  place,  else. 

ScHVTVLLB,  slyrtyl,  or  hRsty  (schityl,  oa  slaby]).     Frxtfs.— Promp.  Farv. 


S'l  [saay].    Contraction  of  says  I.    (Very  com.) 
Zo  I  zess,  s'l,  I'm  darned  if  1  do !     See  Stuff. 

SICH  [sich],  arij.  Very  com.  form,  although  jiUk,jis,  and  jtsh 
are  the  most  usual,  unless  when  used  alone  or  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  [see  p.  385).     The  lit.  such  is  unknown. 

For  crist  5ei)>  to  ticht  men  in  ])e  gospel  of  seync  luk  :  .  .  .  and  in  the  gospel 
of  malhcD  3ei)>  crisC  ^1  sichi  ypoctitis  worschipen  him. 

Wydif,  Worki,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  8.     See  dso  lb.  pp.  176,  182. 

SIDELING  [zuydleen],  sb.  and  adj.    A  slope  j  sloping  ground. 

Most  always  there's  a  hare  zittin'  in  thick  there  tideliti. 

You  can't  do  much  to  tillin'  sich  a  zideliti  field ;  he's  to  steer 
VOT  the  'osses  to  work'n  up  an'  down,  an'  if  he's  a-ploughed 
zideways  he'll  zoon  be  all  down  to  lower  zide. 

SIDE-POCKET  [zuyd-paugut],  sb.  A  woman's  loose  pocket, 
tied  round  her  waist  and  hung  at  the  side. 

The  climax  of  usclessness  is  expressed  thus :  "  He  an't  no  more 
use  vor'n,  'an  a  toad  have  way  a  xidepockel."  This  simile  has  now, 
with  many  other  west  country  ones,  found  its  way  into  literature. 

SIDE-STRAKES  [zuyd-straeuks],  sl>.  i.  The  longitudinal 
timbers  of  a  saw-pit,  one  on  each  side;  upon  these  rest  the 
boLster-piece,  transum  (^.  v.),  and  pit-roller,  which  support  the  timber 
to  be  sawn. 

3.  The  two  principal  or  outside  "summers"  in  the  body  of  a 
wagon  (^.  v.). 

SIDE-TIMBER  [zuyd-tiim-ur],  sb.  Purline.  (Always.)  The 
horizontal  framing  of  a  roof;  the  pieces  which  rest  lengthwise  upon 
the  couples  (y.  v.)  and  support  the  rafters. 

SIFE,  SIFY  [suyf(ee,  zuyf(ee].  sb.  and  v.  i.    To  sigh. 

I  sim  'tis  ter'ble  wisht  to  yur  the  wind  sifin  like  that  droo  the 
trees. 

As  Jan  ttA  diis  ha  haiv'd  a  tifi. 

That  zim'd  to  dra  out  haf  m  life.— A^  ffagg,  p.  7a 
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SIG  [sig,  iig],  sb.  Urine.  Never  used  as  a.  verb.  Not  mar.y 
years  a^o  tliis  was  employed  very  Urgely  in  the  process  of  fullio^, 
and  it  was  carefully  preserved  by  every  means  that  could  be 
adopted.  The  woollen  factories  used  to  supply  to  any  householder 
who  would  receive  it,  and  undertake  to  "  save "  the  sig,  a  tub  or 
vat  for  the  purpose,  and  moreover  paid  an  annual  sum  to  the 
good  wife  for  doing  so.  Each  establishment  then  kept  a  large 
barrel  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  used  Eo  make  regular 
rounds  to  collect  the  contents  of  its  several  clients.  The  neigli- 
bourhood  of  these  "dillies"  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  nor  were 
the  tubs,  usually  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  or  other 
convenient  though  often  conspicuous  place,  at  all  ornamental  or 
fragrant.  The  advance  of  science  has  now  improved  these  old- 
fashioned  appliances  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Comp.  Lant, 
iVhilby  Glossary,  E.  D.  S.,  1875. 

The  barrel  on  wheels 


SIGHT  [suyt — s  always  sharp],  sb.    A  large  number  or  quantity. 
Ter'ble  sigAi  o'  mawlscrawls  in  the  cabbage  de  year  (this  year). 
What  a  sigAi  o'  rain  we  have  a-'ad,  sure  'nough. 

SIGN  [suyn],  v.  t.     To  daub  a  ram's  chest. 

SIGNING  [suyneen],  sb.  The  red  or  black  colour  daubed 
upon  a  ram's  chest  at  certain  seasons.     (Always.) 

Joe,  thick  there  sheep  mus'  be  fresh  z,-signed ;  all  the  signin's 
a-rubbed  off, 

SIGNMENT  [snynmunt],  sb.    SignaBire. 

He's  signmtnt  '\ia  a  wo'th  a  varden ;  I  widn  tris'n  way  a  bad 
'a'penny. 

SILL  [ziilO,  V.  t.  and  i.     To  sell     (Usual  pron.) 
How's  butter  silHti  to  day,  mum?     They  lilh  very  good  tay 
now  vor  two  shillins,  an'  I  can  mind  hon  we  used  to  gee  zix  an.l 
zeb'm  vor't.         VVyclif  nearly  always  spelt  the  word  silL 


SILLY  [zdl-ee],  fl<^^     i.  Simple;  rural;  rustic. 

Selt  ot  happy,  Fdix  forluttalus,  — Promf.  Parv. 
Hii  todrawe)>  >e  tdy  bondeineii  '  as  hii  wolde  horn  hulde  ywi* ; 

K<a>trt  ef  GUitcisttr,  Will.  Ihi  Cmq.  1.  23?. 
[Aa^  bee'  bud  d  ail'et  oa'i  macan, 
Un  aajr  bee  gwain  vur  lu  paa'y  mee  rai'Dt.] 
I  b«  but  a  sitly  old  man, 
And  1  be  going  for  to  p3.j  m;  teal. — Old  Sang. 

2.  Imbecile — usually  applied  to  senile  decay. 
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I  was  a-fn'ghtened  to  zee  the  old  man,  he's  a-come  proper  uUj 
like.    Ang.-Sax.  sMg.    Old  L.  Germ,  iSitg. 


SILVER-SPOON  [ziil-vur-spbo-n].     A  common  saying  is  : 
Ah !  he  was  a-bom'd  way  a  silver  sjxwn  in  his  mouth — ('.  e.  born 
to  riches. 

SIMLY  [siim'lee,  ztSmlee],  adv.    Seemingly.     (Com.) 
'Tidn  no  good  vor  to  sarch  no  more — they  didn  come  theai; 
way,  simly. 

SINC  [sing'k],  ib.  Zinc  (Var.  pron.)  Many  people  who 
have  been  to  school,  and  know  that  it  is  very  common  talk  to 
pronounce  words  beginning  with  s  like  >,  who  would  not  for 
anything  talk  of  xoviin'  or  xeed^  are  therefore  always  carefiil  to  say 
sine  for  zina  Moreover,  the  word  being  imported,  and  not  native, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  it  must  needs  be  like  cider,  to  be  sounded 
with  sharp  s,  hence  I  have  heard  many  pure  dialect  speakers 
always  call  it  sine. 

SINGLE  [sing-gl],  sb.     Hunting.    The  tail  of  a  stag. 


SINGLERS  [sing'lurz],  sb.  In  building  it  is  usual  to  put  up 
two  rafters,  framed  together  at  the  right  span  and  pitch,  as  a  model 
for  the  wallers  to  form  the  gable  of  the  right  height ;  these  are 
called  singkn  (not  sing-glers),  in  distinction  from  the  couples  or 
heavy  timbers,  which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

SINGLES  [sing'lz,  sing-glz],  sb.  pi.  Steel  pens  or  nibs.  The 
word  is,  1  believe,  of  very  recent  coinage,  but  it  is  quite  common 
in  the  Board  schools.  Boys  constantly  go  to  shops  for  "two- 
penno'th  o'  singles." 

SING  SMALL  [zing  smaa-1],  v.  i.  To  eat  humble  pie;  to 
cease  bragging ;  to  be  taken  down  a  peg. 

He  used  to  be  so  big's  my  lord,  but  ever  sinze  thick  there  job 
up  to  Buckland,  he  bin  a-fo'ced  to  ting  small — ees  he  have. 

SINGULAR.  In  speaking  of  any  articles  collectively,  it  is  the 
custom  to  use  the  singular  only;  the  following  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  advertised  as  below— Beast,  post,  pipe,  cask,  stone  (/.  e. 
road-stones),  tile,  slate,  board,  plank.     See  Fam-tile,  Things. 
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SINK,  V.  t.  and  /.  Hunting.  Of  a  deer— to  go  down ;  to 
descend  (usual  phrase) ;  also  to  lie  down. 

She  now  sank  the  bottom  for  Exford,  and  crossed  just  above  the  village. 
Callyns,  p.  199. 
We  tried  back,  and  she  leaped  cat  in  view,  down  the  bottom  under  Npnph 
Moor,  and  tuiti  in  a  fuize  brake.    Tbe  pack  suirounded  her,  but  she  (^ain  got 
from  them.  Jtaords  N.  Dtoen  Sta^munds,  p.  77. 

SINZE  [siin-z,  nln'i],  adv.prep.  conj.    Since. 

The  initial  is  uncertain,  but  the  second  s  sound  in  this  word  is 
always  soft— i.  e.  t  as  above. 

SISS  [si3s],  V.  t.     The  hissing  noise  with  which  to  excite  a  dog. 

Just  a-come  't  'ad'n  a-frighlened  ihe  poor  maid  to  death ;  her's 
always  afeard  of  a  dog,  and  there  was  thick  there  lousy  boy  sissin 
on  Towler,  and  tellin  o'  un  to  bite  *er. 

SITTING  [ziiteen],  sb.  Seat ;  buttock.  A  woman  applying  for 
relief  for  her  mother  to  the  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  (June 
10th,  1S86)  said, 

[Uur'v  u-gau't  u  tiie'mur  gwai'n  vrum  ur  zufeen,  un  tiii  u  tuur'bl 
drai'n  vur  u  oal  baudee  lig  uur  aiz,]  she  has  a  tumour  going 
(discharging)  from  her  seat,  and  it  is  a  great  drain  for  an  old  body 
such  as  she  is. 

SITTING  OF  EGGS  [zilfeen  u  aeg-z].  Thirteen  eggs  (always), 
that  being  the  number  considered  proper  to  set  a  hen  or  other  farm 
bird  upon. 

Bnunati  eegs,  pure  breed,  for  sate.     Price  three  and  six  pence  per  sitting, 
Advtrt.  i»  Willington  Wiiiiy  Napi,  June,  1884. 

SIVER  [siivTir],  adj.     Several ;  a  good  many     (Com.) 
[Aay-v  u-yuurd  sHvur  zai"  zoa,]  I  have  beard  several  say  so. 
Siver  volks  have  ax  me  vor  the  refuse  o'  they  there  ducks,  but 
I  zaid  I  widn  zell  em  'vore  I'd  a-gid  you  the  fust  offer.    See  One 

TIME. 

SIVES  [suyvs],  J^,     Chives.     (Always.)     Allium  ichosneprasum. 
SIZE  [suyz],  sb.     Degree  of  warmth  or  seasoning. 
Be  they  broth   hot,  and  zait  enough?    Eesl  they  be  jist  the 
right  size.— IV.  If.  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

SIZES  [suyziiz],  tb.    Assizes.     (Always.) 

SKEER  [skee-ur],  v.  t  r.  To  graze.  Boys  playing  at  ducks 
and  drakes  are  said  to  make  the  stones  skeer  along  'pon  the  water. 

a.  V.  t.    Var.  pron.     Same  as  Skur. 

SKEMPS  [skaems],  sb.  The  skin  or  scale  of  flax.  The  refuse 
when  good  flax  and  tow  have  been  made— i.  e.  the  refuse  of  the 
refuse. 
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SKENTER  [skaen-tur],  lA  i.  A  cow  or  other  bullock  in  an 
incurable  state  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  See  To  go  the  wrong  way, 
Run  out. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  beast  in  your  life  a-starved  so  bad  ;  they  be 
that  poor,  can  'most  look  droo  *em.     They  be  so  bad's  skenttrs. 

Well,  Maister  Jim,  how  do  the  yeifer  get  on  ?  Au  I  not  well  at 
all,  I  be  afeard  her'U  (urn  to  a  skenter. 

I  was  afeard  her'd  turn  to  a  skenter,  but  her've  a-pick'd  up 
again. 

3.  The  disease  of  a  cow  as  above. 

Nif  once  they've  a-got  the  skenter  proper,  'tis  all  over  way  'em. 

SKEWBALD  [sklie'baat],  adj.  Not  the  same  as  piebald.  A 
horse  marked  with  two  colours  besides  white,  such  as  black,  bay 
and  white,  or  brown,  chestnut  and  white  would  be  skewbald. 

SKID  [skid-].  V.  I.  I.  To  "skid  the  wheel"  is  to  make  it  fast 
either  with  a  chain  or  a  shoe ;  not  so  common  as  to  "  drug  the 
wheel." 

a.  sb.  An  iron  shoe  upon  which  a  wheel  slides  when  going  down 
a  steep  hilL     Same  as  Drug-shoe. 
The  skid  o'  the  wagin's  a-weared  out 

SKIDDLEV  [skid-lee],  fl£^'.  Small;  diminutive;  used  generally 
with  little,  to  intensify  or  to  add  contempt. 

Her  ax  me  nif  I'd  like  vor  to  take  ort;  an'  I  zaid,  thanky 
mum,  s'  X;  an'  then  if  her  didn  bring  me  out  a  little  skiddley  bit 
o'  bird'n  dieese,  'bout  'nough  to  put  in  a  robin's  eye. 

SKIDS  [skid'z],  sb.  A  kind  of  strong  ladder  used  for  unloading 
casks.     Sometimes  called  &pair  c'  skids. 

SKIFFLINGS  [skufleenz],  sb.    Same  as  Skemps. 

SKILLETT  [skdlut],  sb.  A  peculiar  and  distinctly  shaped 
brass  saucepan.  It  is  cast,  not  beaten  metal,  a  semi-globe  in  form, 
having  three  short  straight  legs  of  about  three  inches  in  length, 
cast  on  its  bottom.  Tlie  handle  is  tapering,  but  flat  and  quite 
straight,  of  greater  length  than  that  of  common  saucepans.  It  is 
cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel,  and  in  a  line  with  the  diameter. 
The  skillet  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  with  a  wood  fire  on  th^ 
hearth. 

SKILLY  [skil-ee],  sb.  Thin  gruel.  Always  so  called  in  work- 
houses. 

SKIM  [skeem],  v.  t.  To  mow  down  bents  and  mocks  (tufts). 
Nearly  the  same  as  skur,  except  that  one  would  only  skim  a  pasture 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  not  for  that  of  the  produce. 
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The  home-field  do  look  terlile  rough  wi'  all  thej  dashles  an' 
trumpery,  take  'n  skim  un  over. 

SKIMITY-RIDING  [sWm litee-ruy-deen],  sb.  A  mob  demon- 
Btration  against  conjugal  offenders,  still  by  no  means  infrequent 
See  Rough  Music;  also  Hudiiras,  r.  ii.  c  ti.  1.  585. 

William  Sonthwood,  a  roiil^  "^  ''*''<  ""  tried  fbr  feli>nioiislf  wounding 
Henry  Mitchell  U  Creech  St.  Michael,  on  NoTcniber  5th,  with  intent  lo  inllict 
pierow  bodily  hann.  Mr  Kinglake  (counsel  for  prosecution)  said,  On  NoTember 
5th,  both  these  young  fellows  were  limmerlon  riding  at  Rui^hion.  This  was  an 
old  English  custom.  Formerly,  wben  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  brought  into  a 
conrt  (^  morality,  which  was  not  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  they  were  placed 
back  to  back  on  a  horse,  the  lady  facing  the  animal's  head,  and  so  riding  through 
the  Tillage.  The  modem  custom  was  that  a  crowd  assembled  outside  the 
oiTendeis^  house  and  made  a  noise  with  pots  and  pans  as  if  liees  were  swarming. 
Somerta  Co.  GatetU,  Feb.  16,  18S4. 

A  veiy  old  doggrel  often  yelled  out  by  those  who  are  skimiiy 
riding,  is — 

Now  IJim^  Halt),  if  thee  disn  mend  thy  manners. 

The  siin  ai  thy  ass  we'll  lend  to  tlie  tanner's  ; 
And  if  the  tanner,  he  on'l  tan  uu  well. 
We'll  hang  un  pon  a  naail  in  hell ) 
And  if  the  nail  beginth  to  crack, 
We'll  hang  un  'pon  the  devil's  back ; 
And  if  the  devifuinth  away, 
We'll  hang  un  there  another  day. 

SKIM  MILK  [skee-m  miilk],  sd.  Milk  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  taken,  whether  scalded  or  not. 

SKIM-MILK  CHEESE  [skeem-mdlk  chee'z], sb.  Poor  cheese 
made  from  skimmed  milk.     See  Bluk  Milk,  Scald  Milk. 

SKIMP,  SKIMPING  [skUm-p,  skiimpeen],  v.  t.  and  ad/.  To 
curtail.     Same  as  ScRtMF. 

Come,  missus,  that's  tei'ble  sktmptn'  misure,  I  sim. 

SKIN-FLINT  [skee-n-vltint],  **.  A  miser;  one  who  is  over 
stingy. 

Tidn  no  use  vor  fax  thick  old  skin-vlini,  'tis  a-wo'th  eighteen- 
pence  to  get  a  shillin'  out  o'  he. 

SKIPPITING  [sktip'uteen],  ^aW.     Skipping.     (.Always.) 

I  zim  1  do  love  to  zee  the  chillern  to  play,  skipfiitin'  about  and 
divertin'  theirzuls. 

SKIRTS,  or  SKIRTING  [skyuur-ts,  skyuurteen],  sb.  Used  by 
butchers.  The  trimmings  or  loose  pieces  taken  off  from  the 
carcass  after  being  "  dressed." 

Also  the  loose  pieces  of  wool  mized  with  dung  on  a  fleece ;  also 
the  short  wool  which  grows  on  the  legs,  belly  and  forehead  of  a 
sheep,  and  which  are  first  stripped  off  by  the  wool-sorter  before  he 
begins  to  separate  or  sort  the  rest  of  the  fleece. 
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SKIT  [skeet],  s^.    Diarrhcea ;  looseness  in  cattle,  especially  in 

Calves  be  very  ap  to  get  the  skit,  but  can  zoon  stap  it  ntf  'tis 
a-iookt  in  hand  torectly. 
Skvtts,  or  flyi  {flin).     Fluxus,  lUnteria,  dtssiHicria  (dyaria). — Fromp.  Fan, 

SKITTERY  [skeet-uree],  v.  i.     i.  To  scamper  off;  to  skedaddle. 

There  they  was  a-villin'  their  pockets  so  vast  as  ever  they  could, 
and  when  they  zeed  me,  'cause  1  had  my  Zinday  coat  on,  they 
thort  'twas  maister,  an'  didn  'em  skitUry  I 

2.  To  be  afflicted  with  diarrhcea. 

You  on't  catch  me  drlnkin'  that  there  new  cider  again  I  nif  didn 
make  me  skiitery  then  last  night,  sure  'nough  I 

SKITTISH  [skeeteesh],  adj.  Frisky,  playful— applied  to 
animals ;  lewd— applied  to  women. 

The  poor  old  'oss  is  lookin'  up,  sure  'nough ;  why  he's  so  skillish 
as  a  colL 

SKITTY  [skeet'ee],  sb.     The  moor-hen.     (Always.) 

SKITTY-BATS  [skeet  ee-baafs],  sb.  Boots  laced  in  front,  but 
not  so  hiijh  in  the  leg  as  half-bats. 

SKITTY-VAMPS  [skeefee-vaams],  sb.    Same  as  Skitty-bats. 

SKIVER  [skilvTir],  sb.  and  v.  t.    Skewer.     (Always.) 
Mind  you  skiver  up  the  bag  eens  none  on't  vail  out. 

SKIVER-TIMBER  [sktivur-tiira-bur,  skiivur-tiimur],  sb.  The 
spindle  wood ;  akewer  wood — only  known  by  this  name.  Euonytnus 
euTofaus.  Dogwood  {see  Couch,  Com.  Glos.),  comus,  is  quite 
distinct,  and  is  utterly  unfit,  from  its  smell,  for  butchers'  skewers. 

Sa  DOG-TIMBEK. 

SKOUS£  [skuws],  v.  t.    To  cause  to  gallop ;  to  ride  very  fast. 
More'n  half  the  young  'osses  be  a-iuined  way  skousin  o'm  about 
too  young. 

Now  I  wiz  Tishin',  (other  day. 

Among  a  lot  o'  kows, 
Thai  caper'd,  vrisk'd,  an'  rcouid  aboDt, 
Aq'  made  all  larts  o'  rout.— Pulman,  Rut,  Si.  p.  15. 

SKUFFIN.     &«SC0V1N. 

SKUR  [skuur-,  skeenir,  skyuur-],  v.  t.  To  mow  the  bents  and 
tufts  in  pasture,  after  living  been  fed  with  cattle.  The  word 
rather  implies  that  there  is  a  sensible  quantity  to  be  mown — i.  e, 
worth  making  into  hay.     See  Skim. 

"  X  X  2 
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SKURRING  [skuur-een,  skyuur-een],  sb.  The  grass  mown  on 
a  fed-off  pasture. 

I  do  want  vor'ee  to  skur  over  the  Barn's  Close,  eens  can  put 
the  skyurrins  up  tap  o'  the  rick. 

Ang.-Sax.  sccer,  a.  plough-share,  a  shaving,  tonsute.  Sciran,  to 
shear,  shave,  gnaw,  cut  off. 


SLACK  [slaa'k,  zlaak],  sh.     i.  Impudent  language ;  abuse. 

Come  now,  we  don't  want  none  o'  your  slack,  zo  mind  that,  and 
shut  thy  gurt  mouth. 

a.  adj.  Slightly  hollow.  In  "shutting"  the  edge  of  a  board, 
if  on  squinting  along  it  {see  Bone),  it  appears  concave,  so  as  to 
require  planing  down  at  the  ends,  the  carpenter  wuuld  say,  "  He's 
slack  in  the  middle ; "  if  on  the  Other  hand  it  is  convex,  it  is  said 
lo  be  "hard." 

3.  adf.     Slow;  lazy. 

D'ee  know  Jim  Cousins?  Ees,  I  knows  the  son  of  a  bitch — the 
slackest  osbird  in  all  the  parish. 

Ang.-Sax.  sltic,  sitae,  languid,  gentle,  slow,  remiss,  idle,  sleepy. 

4.  adj.  and  adv.    Baking.     Inclined  to  fluidity. 

We  always  mixes  for  the  sponge  {q.  v.)  slacker  by  a  lot  to  what 
we  do  in  the  mornin'.— Oct  12,  1885.  This  means  that  much 
more  water  is  used  with  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  and  that  it  is 
consequenily  much  thinner,  or  inclined  to  be  liquid.     See  Tight. 

SLACK-TWISTED  [slaaktwdstud],  fl(^.  Lethargic;  wanting 
in  energy  or  go. 

'Tidn  no  good  to  zend  thick  slack-twisted  son  of  a  bitch,  'til 
take'n  a  month  o'  Zundays  avore  a's  back  again.  Let  Bill  go,  he 
idn  a  quarter  s'heavy  'bout  the  burches. 

SLADE  [slaeud],  sb.  A  valley.  In  this  sense  it  is  obsolete,  bnt 
is  very  common  as  a  place  name,  as  Waterj/iirfi,MilIj/a<ife,  Wini/iJi/f. 
Ang.-Sax.  sltkd. 

SLAIT(Y  [slai-t(ee],  v.  t.  and  t.    To  slack  lime.    Same  as  SLeft. 

SLAM  [slaaro],  v.  I.  and  i.    To  trump  a  trick  at  cards. 
They  be  slammin'  both  o'  they  suits. 

SLAME  [sIaeTim(ee],  v.  t.  and  /.  Applied  to  a  grindstone,  or 
whetstone  of  any  kind,  in  the  very  common  case,  when  either  by 
reason  of  frozen  water  or  dried  oil  the  stone  will  not  "  fret " — i.  e. 
take  any  effect  on  the  instrument  to  be  sharpened. 

Can't  grind  nort  gin  the  stone's  a-unthawed,  the  vrost  've 
s.slame  un. 
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Th'  oilstone  'U  sure  to  slamy  nif  you  lef  so  much  stale  oil  'bout'n. 
SLAMMICK  [slaamik],  sb.  Term  for  a  slovenly,  untidy  person. 
SLAMMICKIN  [slaamikeen],(i^'.  Slovenly;  slaltemly;  untidy. 
I  calls  that  a  proper  slammickin  job,  a  little  bit  o'  work,  and  a 
sight  o'  mess'n  slurry. 

Iter's  the  slammUktns  old  drab  you'll  vind  in  a  day's  march. 
See  S.  3. 

Thus  as  a  Greyhound  is  meek  Merit  lean, 
So  slammaiin,  unlidy,  rag^^i  mean, 
Her  garments  all  so  shabby  &  unpinn'd. 
r794.  /  mteell.  Filer  Pindar,  Poor  Soldier  Tilbury.  Wks,  1812,  ToL  iii.  p.  241, 

SLAP  [slaap-,  z1aap']i  "dv.    Quite ;  entirely. 
They  boys  ageean !  now  one  o'm  've  a-ained  a  stone  slap  droo 
the  shop  winder! 

The  pony  jump'd  s!ap  round.     Her  vall'd  slap  out  o'  the  trap. 

SLAP- DASH  [zlaa'p-daaTsh],  adj.     Headlong ;  rash  ;  eager. 
Her's  a  tlap-darsh  sort  of  a  maid ;  but  her  idn  so  much  amiss, 
and  her's  a  Tartar  vor  work. 

SLAPPING  [zlaapeen],  adj.  An  expletive — generally  used 
before  or  after  gart,  like  banging,  bouncing,  &c. 

He's  a  slappin'  gun  'oss.  Our  Jack's  a  gurt  slappm'  fuller,  sure 
'nough.    The  word  conveys  distinct  praise,  however. 

SLAT  [slaat],  v.  I.  i.  To  throw  violently,  and  also  angrily ; 
to  dash  down  so  as  to  break.     Implies  a  back-iianded  throw. 

He  was  that  there  a-zot  up  way  her,  nif  I  'adn  a-hold'n  I  vcr'ly 
blieve  he'd  a  slal  every  dish  and  spoon  to  doors. 

Uiilal  Stan  '\  fleowun  welei  '^  geweotun  in  diygum  flodai. 
Vapasian  Pialler.     Ps.  civ.  (105  A.  V.)  41,     Oldest  Tciti,  p.  340. 
1  Dtalaedde  hie  of  Seostrum  '^  of  scuan  deaCes  '\  bende  heoTR  toilat. 

lb.  Ps.  c»L  (107  A.V.)  14,  p.  34S. 
Hampole  translates  disrupil,  brast  in  the  above  pass^es  (Bramley). 

Tha  wut  diDiT,  and  hen,  and 
keeve  and  tha  Jibb,  bost  Iha  Cloa 

a.  To  scatter ;  to  splash. 

Mind  hot  you  be  'bout ;  no  'kision  to  slat  the  mud  all  over 
anybody. 

3.  sb.  A  blow. 

Let  me  catch  thee  again,  III  gi  thee  a  slat  under  the  yur  (ear), 
s'hear  me.    This  is  a  favourite  expression. 

Ad  I  chell  gi'theea  WherretoraZ/fl/intheChups.— £jr.  SceldA.  loi, 

4.  sb.  A  slate.  (Always.)  Slates  for  roofing  are  usually  "  tiles," 
while  tiles  are  pan-tiles.     Wilscombe  Slat  Quarry. 
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SLAT  OVER  [slaat  oaviir],  v.  i.    To  do  anything  in  a  hurried, 
make-shift  manner.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  65, 

SLATTER  [slaafur,  slaatur],  v.  t     To  slop  or  spill. 
Why's'n  take  more  care,  thee's  i-slattered  the  water  all  over  the 
place. 


SLATTERY  [slaa'turee,  zlaa'turee],  adj.     Wet ;  damp. 
Slaltery  weather,  sir,  s'momin' ;  but  I  'count  't'll  break  abroad. 
You  "ad'n  better  go  thick  way,  'tis  a  slatUry  sort  of  a  path  like. 
A  " slattery  harvest"  is  a  wet,  rainy  harvest,  when   the  corn  13 
dried  with  difficulty,  and  much  damaged. 

S'LAY  [slai*],  phr.  So  lay — i.e.  as  lief.  Lief  b  unknown. 
I'd  ^lay  do  one's  tother.     See  Lay. 

SLED-BUTT  [sliid'-buut],  sb.  A  putt  or  dung-cart,  with  one 
wheel  in  front  and  two  sUds  or  shdes,  like  a  sledge,  behind. 
Something  like  a  three-wheel  butt,  with  runners  instead  of  two  of 
the  wheels. 

A  SUd  [SUddt  A. )  i  traka.—Caih.  Aug. 

A  dny  or  tUdde  which  goeth  without  wheels,  traha. — Bard. 

A  SLsn.      Thuiuau,  Irmnmr,  train. — Shervioed. 


SLEEP  AWAY  [dee up  uwai],  v.i.  To  decay;  to  become 
rotten.     Same  as  Slope  away, 

SLEEPY  [zlee-upee,  zlaipee],  adj.  Said  of  pears  just  beginning 
to  rot.     They  pears  be  every  one  o'm  elaipy. 

SLEEZE  [slee*z],  v.  t.  To  separate ;  to  come  apart — applied 
to  cloth  when  the  warp  and  woof  readily  separate  from  each  other. 

SLEEZY  [slee'zee],  adj.    Disposed  to  sleeze;  badly  woven. 

SLEFT  [s]ae-f{t,  zlaef(t],  v.  t.  and  1.    To  slake  lime. 

Here  now,  'mind  thick  load  o'  lime's  9.-%lefled  avore  yon  lefs 
work.  This  here  lime  idn  quarter  a  burned,  't'on't  slefty  a  bit 
I  don't  b'lieve  't'll  never  come  abroad. 

SLEIGH  [slai],  sb.  Of  a  loom.  The  reeds  or  frame  of  thin 
parallel  wires,  through  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  pass.  The 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  sleigk  regulates  the  texture  and  width 
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of  the  cloth.     It  is  fixed  in  the  iay  or  lat/ie,  and  serves  to  guide 
the  shuttle,  which  sleighs  or  slides  along  it  from  side  to  side. 
Slav,  webslarys  loome.    Lavatius,  radius. — Premf.  Pan. 

SLEWED  [sliied],  adj.     Drunk. 

Well,  Urchet  (Richard),  you  an'l  a-put  on  thick  there  blue 
ribbin  not  cet,  I  zee.  They  zaid  how  the  meetiners  had  a-comed 
over  ee  vor  lo  sign  ;  but  I  zee  you  be  a  little  bit  i.-sleuied  now ;  I 
s'pose  'tis  the  last  tich  like  'vore  you  begins. 

SLIANTIFIC  [sluyuntiif-eek],  adj.    Scientific. 
He  call's  hiszul  siyantiju,  do  'er?     That's  one   o'  they  there 
fuller's  hot  do  know  everything.     Oh  brave !  'bout  farmerin',  an' 
our  work  an'  that,  I  count  I've  a-vorgot  more'n  ever  he  knowed. 

oncoromon  fine  got,  and  pirty  rod,  >-made  a-porpose  vor'n  in  a  wundervull 
tlyantific  way.  Pvlman,  Ruitii  Skttcha,  p.  12. 

SLICE  [sluys],  sb.  i.  The  small  flat  fire-shovel  used  by 
blacksmiths. 

2.  A  blade,  having  a  hook  at  one  end  to  fit  into  a  staple  on  a 
block,  and  a  handle  at  the  other ;  a  slieer,  for  cutting  roots  for  cattle 
by  hand. 

SLIDER  [sluydur],  sb.    A  sleigh.     Same  as  Slitter. 

SLIGHTY  [slai-tee,  sluytee],  adj.  KcAaiv.  Flimsy j  unstable! 
scamped. 

[Tuur'ubl  slar/ee  jaub,  aay  ziira-,]  very  flimsy  job,  I  consider. 

[Tiiz  u-puuf  tugadh-ur  tu  slai-tee;'\  it  is  put  together  too  flimsily. 

SLIM-POLE  [sliSm-poa'l],  sb.    A  fool;  a  gaby;  a  simpleton. 

[Wuul  neef  dhee'  aartn  u  piSrtee  slim'poa'l  aay  niivur  diid'n  zee 
nuudh'ur  waun,]  well  if  thee  art  not  a  pretty  slim-pole,  I  never  did 
not  see  never  a  one. 

SLIP  [sMp',  pt.  sldp',  pp.  ti-sliip'],  0.  /.  To  cast  young — used 
with  all  the  domestic  animals.  Her  slip  voal — slip  r^li^slip  Iamb — 
slip  pig.    See  Throw  2. 

Th'  old  mare  've  a.-slip  voal  agcean ;  tidn  no  good  to  try  her  no 
more. 

SLIP  [sltip],  sb.  A  young  store  pig  of  either  sex.  A  store  pig 
of  older  growth  would  be  described  as  a  "  hard  slip."  The  addition 
oi  pig  (see  below)  is  a  com.  auctioneer's  redundancy,  never  used  by 
peasantry.    Comp.  "A  slip  of  a  girl." 

Hot  d'ye  ax  apiece  vor  they  there  slips  f 
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SLIPE  [sluyp],  rf.     I.  A  hank  of  twine. 
3.  A  thick  layer  of  hay  as  it  is  cut  out  trom  the  solid  rick. 

3.  A  slice ;  as  "  a  gurt  slipt  o'  cheese,  'nough  to  make  a  fanner's 
heart  ache." 

This  latter  is  a  very  comtnon'expression,  and  represents  the  idea 
held  as  to  the  welcome  afforded  to  a  hungry  fann-servant. 

SLIP  IN  [sliip  ee-n],  v.  1.     To  be  enei^tic. 

Come,  soce,  slip  in  to  it — ('.  e.  get  to  work  with  a  will. 

Look  sharp  and  sUp  in  along — ('.  e.  make  haste. 

SLIP  IT  [sliip-  ut],  V.  i.    To  be  off;  to  get  away. 

I  owed  'n  vor  dravin  o'  two  lots  o'  sheep,  and  I  told'n  always  nif 
he  wadn  home  in  time,  no  pay.  Well,  he  come  to  me,  up  to  King's 
Arms,  and  when  I  widn  gee  un  no  money  he  begind  to  kick  up  a. 
row ;  80  I  zess  to  un,  Jim,  s'  I,  look  yur,  thee'ds  belter  slip  it,  else 
thee't  veel  the  toe  o'  theeas  yur  boot  up  agin  th'  ass  o'  thee. 
—  Verbatim,  Sept.  30,  1885, 

SLIPPER  [slilp-ur,  zWp'ur],  adj.      Slippery. 
The  road's  so  xlippe^z  glass.     One  of  the  words  in  which  the 
final  y  of  lit.  Eng.  has  not  been  adopted.     Set  SruD,  Car,  Dirt. 
Ang.-Sax.  sliper,  slippery. 
A  slipptr  and  a  snbds  kiuve  ;  a  linder  ont  of  occasions. — OthtlU,  II.  i. 
O  trastless  slite  of  earthly  things,  «nd  slipptr  hope 
Of  mortal  rneo,  that  swiok  and  sweat  for  nought. 

Spautr,  S/upherifs  f^al,  No»-,  I.  151. 

Aq  I  made  a  mistake,  vi 
Thet  I  hal  wan  uv  ouni 

SLIPPER-SLOPPER  [sliip -ur-zlaupnir],  adj.  Down  at  heel; 
untidy  as  to  chaussure. 

Father,  be  sure  you  baint  gwain  out  all  slipper-slopper  like  that ; 
there,  I'll  vatch  your  shoes  vor  ee. 

Old  motiier  Slipper-shpper  jampt  out  o'  bed, 
Open'd  Ihe  window  and  popped  oul  her  head. 

Old  Nursay  Song.    Tht  Fox  and  tkt  Gaoit. 

SLIP-SHOES  [sWp-shiiez],  sb.  Slippers ;  an  old  loose  pair  of 
shoes  worn  at  night  after  taking  off  the  half  bats. 

■  SLIP  THE  COAT  [sliip-  dhu  koaut].  To  shed.  Any  animal 
like  a  dog  or  horse  who  changes  his  fur  periodically  is  said  to 
slip  his  coat.    So  a  snake  is  said  to  slip  his  skin, 

SLITTER  [sliifur],  si.  A  sleigh  or  sledge.  In  the  Hill  countiy, 
where  the  water  meadows  are  steep,  the  hay  is  alwa3rs  carried  in 
upon  slitters  or  sliders. 
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SLITTERV  [siatoree],  v. i.    To  slide. 

Twas  a  wind  sure  'nough — how  the  tiles  did  slittery  down. 

SLIVER  [slilvur],  sb.  The  long  band  of  woo!  which  a  comber 
pulls  out  from  his  comb,  usually  seven  or  eight  Teet  in  length,  and 
tapering  olT  at  each  end.  The  comber's  art  is  to  produce  this  of 
even  texture  and  quite  smooth.  A  number  of  these  sliven  are  laid 
together  and  then  twisted  Into  a  bundU,  twelve  of  which  are  tied  up 
into  a  package  called  a  top.    See  Comb-pot,  Diz,  Top. 

SLOB  [slaub-],  JA     Slab.     (Vale  dist.)     The  outside  piece  of  a 
tree  when  sawn.     The  first  board  cut  off;  that  which  is  sawn  only 
on  one  side,  the  other  being  convex  and  rough.     Su  Ouchils. 
S«woe  slai  let  lie  for  stable  and  stie.— TW/w,  15/135. 

SLOBBER  [slaub-ur],  v.  t.  To  eat  greedily  and  with  noise 
like  a  pig.     Applied  both  to  men  and  animals. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  sich  old  slobber-c\\a^%  in  your  live ;  why, 
I've  a-zeed-n  siobber  up  a  wole  head  and  hange  for  supper,  and  I'll 
warn  un  he'd  diinlc  vower  quart  o'  cider  'long  way  un  nif  he  could 
come  to  it. 

SLOCK  [slauk],  v.  t.    To  entice.     <Com.  in  N.  Dev.) 

Tidn  likely  the  chillem  '11  come,  they  be  all  a.-slocked  away  wi' 
prizes  and  tays  and  that  to  the  meetin-house. 

Jennings  gives  ^^Siock — v,  a.  to  obtain  clandestinely,"  but  I  never 
heard  it  in  this  sense: 

SLOE  [sloa],  sb.  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn  [blaakdhuur-n], 
Prunus  spinosa. 

SLOP  [slaup],  sb.  A  short  linen  or  canvas  shirt  worn  over  all, 
and  reaching  only  to  the  waist,  where  It  is  gathered  in  tightly. 
Called  also  a  kttllesfiwck. 

Slopfe,  gannent  {siof,  clothe).     Malatfriitm. — Pramp.  Para. 

SLOP  [slau-p,  zlau'p],  adj.    Slack ;  loose. 

[Dhee-uz  yuur  boa-It  oan  diie-,  dhu  niif  oa'un-z  tu  slau-p;\  this 
bolt  will  not  do,  the  nut  of  him  is  too  slack. 

I  lackth  a  wadge  vor  'n,  he's  too  slop  in  the  ring.  Said  of  a 
scythe  loose  on  the  snead. 

SLOPE  [sloa-p],  v.i.  To  make  off;  to  sneak  off.  The  word 
rather  conveys  die  idea  of  secret  departure,  and  so  differs  from 
slip  it  (q.  v.). 

The  son  of  a  bitch  did  n  zee  me,  but  I  zeed  he  sloping  along 
under  the  hedge ;  zo  I  daps  roun'  by  Ihe  bam  and  jis  nab'd  mister 
gin'iman  eens  a  corned  out  o'  the  gate. 

SLOPE  AWAY  [sloa-p  uwai-],  v.  i.  To  decay ;  to  rot.  Applied 
to  fruit  or  vegetables ;  sometimes,  though,  rarely,  to  wood. 
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Can't  think  hot  ailth  th'  apples,  they  do  look  veil  'nough  'pon 
th'  ouuide,  but  come  to  cut  em,  they  be  all  ^.-sloped  away  in  the 
htait  like. 

SIX)P  UP  [slaup  aup],  v.  t.  To  cat  up  greedily;  to  lick  np  food 
quickly.     Same  as  Slobber. 

[Neef  ee  oan  slaup  aup  u-guurt  baenisn  u  brau'th  voaT  yie*  kn 
tuul  vuyv,]  if  he  will  not  slop  up  a  great  basin  of  broth  before  yon 
con  tell  (count)  five. 

and  nif  et  be  Loblolly,  Iha  wut  tlep  it  all  np— £j:.  SiM.  \.  1S9. 

SLOP-WASH  [slaup-waursh],  sb.  A  wash  up  of  a  few  things 
before  the  regular  washing  day. 

SLOP-WATER  [slaup-waudr],  sb.  Water  used  for  washing  and 
other  household  purposes,  but  not  for  drinking  or  cooking.     See 

POTWATER. 

SLOT  [slaut],  sb.  and  v.t.  \.  The  track  or  foot-mark  of  a  deer, 
from  which  comes  the  verb  to  slot^..  e.  to  trace  a  deer  by  its  foot- 
prints. In  hunting  every  quarry  has  its  own  peculiar  term  for  its 
own  foot-mark,  together  with  its  corresponding  verb.  Hence  "to 
ball  a  fox  " — "  to  prick  a  hare  " — "  to  track  a  badger  " — "  to  ilet  a 
stag  " — "  to  trail  an  otter,"  &c. 

fekn.     And  >  hart  often. 
I  Irow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  yonr  men : 
For  by  \iadet,  his  entnes,  end  his  pon, 
Hii  Irayii^s,  iewmets,  be  doih  promise  sport 

Bm  Jtknsai,  SadShefktrd,  I.  9. 
The  impreHion  of  a  Deer's  foot  is  termed  his  shl. — Rif.  N.  D.  S/aghaiaiiit,  p.  8. 
here  the  hoimdi  feathered  on,  bnl  could  not  adcnowledge  the  scent,  bnl  th« 
deer  could  be  tlollid  (although  his  tracks  were  filled  with  walei)  on  to  Pryaway. 
Cellynt,  p.  195. 
from  thence  Ihrough  Hudscot  grounds  into  the  South  Molton  road,  where  the 
deer  was  tlalttd  a  good  may. — Rtc9rdi  North  Diook  Stagiumnds,  p.  18. 

2.  sb.  A  groove  in  metal — hence  a  j/oM>^-machine  is  one  for 
cutting  longitudinal  grooves  in  metal;  a  groove  cut  round  any 
article  or  turned  in  a  lathe  is  not  a  slot. 

3.  A  slit  or  longitudinal  opening,  as  in  the  familiar  plane-iron, 
by  which  the  position  of  the  part  having  the  slot  can  be  altered  by 
s  iding. 

SLUBBING  [slaub-een],  sb.  Woollen  yam  in  the  first  process 
of  spinning,  when  it  is  very  loosely  twisted.  The  machine  on  which 
this  is  done  is  a  "iyK^iwf- Billy"  [Slaub-een-Biilee]. 

The  person  working  this  machine  is  a  sivbber  [slaubur],  and  the 
work  as  well  as  the  product  is  called  sinbbing  [slaubeen].  Modem 
n  achinery  bas  however  nearly  superseded  the  old  "Billy"  and 
"jenny," 
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SLUG  [sluug],  sb.  A  sluggard ;  a  lazy,  inactive  person  or 
animaL  Very  commonly  applied  to  a  horse,  which  takes  it  easily 
and  bears  the  whip  unflinchingly. 

Fie,  what  ■  ilug  is  Hastings  I  that  be  comei  not ; — RUh«rd  III.  III.  i. 

SLUG-A-BED  [sluug--u-bai-d],  sb.  and  v.  i.    A  sluggard. 

Tom  Cross  always  was  a  proper  slug-a-bed.  Come,  soce  1  hot  be 
gwain  to  slug-a-bed  all's  day  ?  Sometimes  this  is  pronounced  sUck- 
o-betL 


Why,  lamb  1  why,  Udy  I  fie,  yoa  «  slug-a-ie/L—Rnnite  and  "JtiiUt,  IV.  ». 

SLUMMIX  [sluum-iks],  sh.    A  sUttem. 

Her's  a  proper  old  slumix,  and  her  house  is  like  a  pig's  looie. 

SLURRY  [sluur-ee],  sb.     1.  Fluid  mud.    {Always.) 

The  buUicks  've  a-paunched  about  till  'tis  all  to  a  proper  siurty. 

The  Oiud  in  washing  ore  is  called  slurry. 

Gore  or  tlory.     Limitl,  tascqua. 

^LOOK  01  sowr  {sltry  or  sowre,  E.,  skrt  or  so 

3.  V.  t.    To  daub  or  befoul  with  mud. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  such  mess  in  your  life ;  I  was  %-slurried 
jist  the  same's  off  I'd  a-comed  out  of  a  mud-pit 


SLURRY  OVER  [sluur-ee  oa-vur],  v.  t.  To  do  in  a  hurried, 
careless.  Inefficient  manner. 

I  told  thee  to  do  it  vitty,  and  take  thy  time  over  it,  and  not  to 
slurry  it  ever  like  that. 

SMACK  [smaa-k],  adv.  Used  with  other  adverbs,  or  with 
prepositions — equivalent  to  right,  slap,  flop,  &c 

Stnack  down  on  the  floor.  Stnach  through  the  window.  Smaek 
in  two  pieces.  Drove  smaek  up  against  the  wall.  Smack  out  o' 
sight.  Sma£k  over  the  wall.  Smack  out  to  Molland.  Smaek  in 
to  Taunton. 

SMALL  [smaa'l],  adj.  Applied  to  water  in  rivers  or  running 
streams.     (Usual  term.) 

I  an't  a  zeed  our  water  zo  tmaa-l,  not's  years. 

You  can't  catch  no  vish  in  the  Barle  now  the  water's  zo  small. 

Ang.-Sax.  smasl,  thin,  narrow. 

SMALLDER,  SMALLDEST  [smaa-ldur,  smaaldees],  adj, 
Comp.  and  super,  of  small.    (Usual  form.)     Se*  D.  i. 
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The  very  smaa-Uees  bird  ever  I  zeed,  he  wadn  no  bigger'n  the 
tap  o'  my  thumb. 


SMALL  SEEDS  [smaa'l  zeeiidz],  ib.  Clovers  of  various  binds, 
as  distinguished  from  the  light  rye  and  other  grass  seeds  with 
which  they  are  mixed  in  sowing  annual  or  permanent  pasture 
grasses.     See  Seed  out. 

In  speaking  of  sowing  grasses  it  is  very  usual  to  hear,  "  Whatever 
ee  do,  don'  ce  bethink  your  small  seeds." 


Well,  that  is  smart  work.  He's  a  ptirty  smart  old  feller,  he, 
sure  'nough.  That  was  a  smart  lot,  sure-lie — meaning  that  they 
were  a  disreputable  rough  set  Smartish,  on  the  contrary,  is  never 
used  except  to  denote  goodness  of  some  kind.  "  Her's  a  smartish 
piece  like  "  would  mean  that  she  is  an  active,  tidy  young  woman. 

SMART-ASS  [smaaTt-aas],  s&.  Same  as  Ass-smart.  Polygonum 
Hydropiper.     {Very  com.) 

SMARTISH  [smaaneesh],  adj.     Considerable  in  quantity   or 
number;  also  fairly  good. 
There  was  a  smartish  lot  o'  volks  to  fair. 

SMASH  [smaar-sh],  sb.     x.  Downfall ;  catastrophe. 
Twas  a  riglar  smash,  and  no  mistake. 
t.  Condition  or  state  of  complete  destruction. 
The  trap  was  a  brokt  all  to  smash, 

SMAT  [smaaf],  sb.  A  small  quantity  of  anything ;  odds  and 
ends ;  petty  bills.     (Very  com.) 

I  can't  abear  lefGn'  smats  about,  do  ee  go  and  pay  'em. 

Mind  and  pick  up  they  smats  o'  'ood  about ;  there's  two  or  dree 
fackets  to  one  place,  and  two  or  dree  to  another — a  middlin'  lot  till 
'tis  all  a-picked  up  together. 

What's  thick  there  sma/  o'  turmuts  a-lef  there  vor? 

SMEECH  [smee-ch,  smich],  sb.     i.  Dust  in  the  air. 
Here,  sprank  some  water  vore  you  zweep,  we  shall  be  a-steelled 
wi'  smeech.    (Usual  word.) 

2.  Smoke.     (Very  com.) 

Your  bakehouse  chimley  do  make  such  a  smeeeh,  we  can't  never 
put  out  no  clothes  in  the  ^rden. 

3.  Smell ;  stench.     (Very  com.) 

At  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  Wellington,  complaint  was  made 
of  a  coffin  supplied  to  a  pauper  by  the  contractor,  and  complainant 
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said,  "  They  widn  let  'em  car'n  in  the  church ;  an'  the  smeech  was 
awful — 'nough  to  knock  anybody  down." — ^July,  1S85. 

^  imKh,  1  tis  cnonunge,  kumeS  of  gosiliche  sibKe. — Ancrm  Siwle,  p.  94. 

Smelling  and  feeling  are  almost  synonyms.     It  is  common  on 
going  into  a  warm  room  to  say,  "  Ah,  smells  nice  and  warm  here ! " 
The  whiskers  of  a  dog  or  cat  are  constantly  called  smellers. 

SMEECHY  [smee-chee],  adj.     1.  Diisty;  smoky;  stinking. 

Ter'ble  smeechy  job,  anybody  could  tell  hot  to  do  way  a  drap 
o'  cider,  very  welL     Ter'ble  smeechy  chimley. 

The  [smee'chees]  smeechiest  breath  ever  I  worked  in  ;  nif  twadn 
enojgh  to  chuck  the  devil.  Her  (wife)  was  fo'ced  to  go  arter  a 
drap  0'  gin  vor  me,  else  I  could'n  'a  bide  there. 

2.  V.  i.    To  smoke ;  to  give  out  dust ;  to  smell. 

That  there  lime  smee-chus  ter'ble,  anybody  could'n  bide  there 
'thout  their  virkin. 

Mr.  Porter,  your  chimley  do  smeechy  zo  we  can't  zee  across  the 
garden  'pon  times. 

I  wish  that  there  mate  o'  yours  (pig's  wash)  did'n  smeechy  zo. 
I  don't  want  to  make  no  noise,  but  we  ackly  can't  bide  yur. 

SMERT  [smum^'t,  zmuurt],  adj.  and  adv.    Var.  pron.  Smart — 
often  used  ironically.     Pronounced  distinctly  from  smart  ^  dolor. 
Thee  art  a  smerf  fuller,  an'  no  mistake. 
I  knew  a  very  loutish  man  who  was  nicknamed  Smert  all  his  life. 

jif  ^  aulf,  hwon  (w  strongest  slont,  one  smtrtt  discepllae. — Ancrta  RiiaU,  p.  394. 

And  mikel  sorve  in  his  herle 

For  his  wundes,  ^kl  wer  so  tmrrte. — Havdek,  I ,  I054. 
Jiere  smit  no  ^inge  so  tmirte '  ne  smelteth  so  sonre 
As  shame,  >CTe  he  shewelh  him, — PUrs  Flew.  B,  xl.  425. 

I  made  a  mistake,  zo  et  zim'd,  bit  no  hurt, 

Wat  thay  maiu'd  wis  u  vetch  up  a  little  bit  wmurl. 

Nathan  Hegg,  Ser.  I,  p.  44, 
SMITE  [smuyt],  v.  t.  and  /.    Tech,     To  strike  with  the  sledge 
in  forging.     The  smith  hammers,  the  assistant  smites. 

SMITHEREENS  [smtidh-uree'riz],  sb.  Atoms;  pieces — pre- 
ceded always  by  "  all  to."  This  word  rather  savours  of  imported 
slang,  but  it  is  now  in  common  use. 

[Dhu  gyuf  wuz  u  hnaf  au'l  tu  smudh'uree-nz,  biid  nilvur  ded-n 
uurt  u  ae'ur  u  dhu  au's,]  the  gate  was  knocked  to  atoms,  but  not 
a  hair  of  the  horse  was  hurt. 

SMOCK  [smauk'],  sb.  A  woman's  shift;  also  a  man's  thick 
linen  shirt  worn  over  all.  It  is  made  with  a  particular  cut  and 
finish.     There  is  a  broad  flap  or  collar,  and  (he  back,  breast,  and 
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shoulders  are  gathered  up  into  nairov  pleats.  The  sleeves  aie 
full  and  buttoned  tight  at  the  wrist.  The  garment  reaches  to  the 
knee,  and  as  to  shape  is  de  rigueur.  Another  kind,  called  a  ketiU- 
smock,  is  gathered  in  with  a  tight  band,  and  finishes  at  the  waist. 
Smock-frock  is  a  literary  word.  Real  smocks  are  now  scarce. 
Smok,  tdtifA.     Camitia. — Pramp.  Parv. 


Whan  dure  lady  ....  was  come  in  to  |ris  Cane,  sche  bsd  fo^ete  tHhrnde 
hir  her  sinak  and  )ie  dojiis  ya.1  Crist  was  wounde  !□. 

Thrtt  Kingi  ej  Cologni,  E.  E,  T,  S,  p.  87/^9. 
Now,  how  dost  Ihou  look  nov7  O  ill-starr'd  wench  1 
Pale  ax  thy  snutkt— Othello,  V.  ii. 

SMOCK-BOUND  [smauk'-baewn(d],  adj.    Hen-pecked ;  under 
petticoat  government.     The  common  every  day  phrase. 
Jan  Snell  zaid  how  ee'd  come,  but  missus  wid'n  let'n. 

0  brave  I  1  didn  know  he  was  smockbound  lig  that  there. 

SMOCK-FACfiD  [smauk'-faeusud],  adj.     Pale ;  sickly-looking 
— applied  only  to  men,  and  implying  effeminacy. 
Get  home  and  200k  thy  mother,  ya  smgck-factd  son  of  a  bitch  I 

SMUDGE  [smuuj],  v.  t.  r.  To  smear;  to  daub;  to  blotch 
with  some  viscous  fluid. 

Harry,  you've  ^-smudge  your  copy. 

3,  sb.     Thick  rough  paint 

Take'n  gee  un  a  good  coat  o'  smudge^  an'  he'll  last  vor  years. 

SMUGGLE  [zmuug-I],  v.  t.  To  hug  violently ;  to  smother  with 
caresses. 

They  never  zeed  me,  but  I  zeed  he  ^-smuggliti  and  a  kis»n' 
o'  her  behind  the  kitchen  settle. 

SMUT  [smuul],  sb.  i.  A  pernicious  black  fungus  (Urtda 
stgetum.  Prior)  which  attacks  the  ears  and  stalks  of  com,  mostly 
wheat,  after  a  cold  spring.     (Very  com.) 

a.  Loose  or  obscene  talk. 

We  on't  put  up  way  none  o'  your  smut  here,  you  baint  iu  a 
tap  room,  mind. 

3.  sh.    An  obscene  or  licentious  talker. 

1  tell  thee  what  'tis,  Jim  Giles,  thee  art  a  riglar  smut. 

SMUTTER  [smuad-r,  zmuad-r  (see  W.  Som.  Dial.  p.  61)],  sb. 
A  mess  ;  a  smudge ;  an  untidy  job. 

[Muyn  un  tlain  aup  aadur  ee,  un  neet  laef'  nt  au'l  ttie  u 
smuad-r,]  remember  to  dean  up  after  you,  and  not  leave  it  aU  in 
a  mess. 
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Well  now!  nif  this  idn  a  purty  old  smutUr,  I  Dever  didn  zee 
none. 

Of  fiistyaa  he  wered  a  gepoan 

Al  hjimol/urtd  with  his  haburgeoun. — Chaucer,  Pr^.  1.  76. 

SNACK  [snaa-li],  j*.     A  hasty  meal. 

[Aay  uunee  jis kaech't  aup  u  snaa'k  u  buurd-n chee'c-n staartud 
tu  wau'ns,]  I  only  snatched  a  hasty  meal  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
set  out  immediately. 

SNACK  [snaa'k,  znaak'],  sb.,  v.  i.  and  v.  t.  Crack  of  a  whip, 
or  similar  loud  noise. 

The  inack  of  his  whip  is  'most  so  loud's  a  pistol. 

I  tikes  to  year  the  wheels  sna^ky,  then  I  knows  th'  old  cart's 
umin  light. 

SNACKS  [snaa'ks],  sb.    Shares ;  partnership. 
Jim  Boon  and  Tom  Tremlet  went  snacks  in  all  the  job;  but 
Tom  was  a  little  bit  t'old  vor  Jim ;  he  coUar'd  the  money. 

SNAFFLE  [snaa-n],  v.  t.    To  steal.     Cant  phr. 

A  farmer  speaking  of  some  sheep  which  had  been  stolen,  said, 
"Everybody  knowth  well  'nough  'twas  he  snaffled  they  sheep;  but 
there,  the  poalis  can't  bring  it  home  to  un." — Nov.  ai,  1886. 

SNAG  [sn^-,  znag'],  sb.  i.  The  stump  of  a  tree  when  cut  off 
above  the  ground  or  hedge.  The  word  does  not  apply  to  the 
root,  but  only  to  the  part  above  ground.  The  entire  root,  including 
the  snag,  would  be  a  "  moot."  Also  a  short  stake  projecting  from 
the  ground ;  a  peg  in  the  ground. 

2.  A  single  projecting  tooth,  often  to  be  seen  in  old  people's 
mouths. 

Poor  old  soul,  her  idn  able  to  cham  very  much ;  I  'count  thick 
there  old  sna^%  purty  nigh  th'  only  tooth  her've  a-got  in  her  head. 

SNAGGLE  TOOTH  [snigl  teo'th],  sb.  A  tooth  grown  across 
another,  or  a  tooth  longer  or  projecting  beytHid  the  others. 

SNAKE  [snae'uk],  v. /.  and  ft  i.  To  sneak ;  hence  to  rob ;  to 
cheat 

Th'  old  man  lef  up  dree  'undid  pound ;  but  Jack,  He  was  th' 
oldest  o'  em,  he  made  wise  a  wad'n  ony  jist  enough  vor  to  bury  th' 
old  man,  and  he  snaked  the  rest  o'  em  out  o'  every  varden  o'  it — 
Aug.  1883.     SeeV.   A.  I,  p.  4. 

3.  sb.    Sneak;  thief;  pilferer.    Same  as  Shark. 

Her's  a  proper  old  snake,  her's  always  about  to  volkscs  back 
doors  to  zee  what  her  can  cadge. 

SNAP  [snaip],  sb.     i.  A  hasty  meal    Same  as  Snack. 
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Look  sharp  'm  catch  a  bit  of  a  snap,  and  start  so  vast  as  ever  you 
can. 

a.  A  che<l — applied  to  the  weather. 

We  ihall  h*a  a  map  tot  this  mild  VtU-ditch  (FebruniT).— /Wbmil 
I  have  heard  the  word  applied  to  frost  in  the  above  sense. 

SNAP  [anaap],  ib.  A  trap  of  any  kind.  A  mole-trap  is  always 
"a  -maiA'Snap." 

There's  a  rat  comes  every  night  in  the  dairy,  I  must  till  a  snap 
vor  'n.     See  Till. 

So  also  mouse-Jna^  for  mouse-trap.  A  very  common  saying  is, 
"The  snap'%  down,"  meaning  "you  are  too  late."  In  this  and 
many  other  equally  prevalent  sayings,  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
connection, 

SNAPE,  or  SNEAP.  A  boggy  place  in  a  field;  snapy  ground 
containing  small  springs,  and  requiring  to  be  drained. — W.  H.  G. 
Dec.  6,  1883. 

SNAP- JACKS  [snaap-  jaak-s],  sb.  Stitch-wort  SUllaria 
holostea.     (Always.) 

SNAPPY  [znaap'ee],  v.  i.    To  speak  in  a  snappish  manner. 
No  'casion  to  snappy  to  anybody  like  that;  1  didn  2ay  nort 
onciveel  to  you,  mind. 


SNAPS  [snaa'ps],  sb.  Common  foxglove.  Digitalis  Purpurta. 
(Very  com.) 

SNAP  UP  [snaap  au'p],  v.  i.  To  eat  hastily;  sometimes  to  eat 
greedily. 

Well,  he  wadn  very  long  snappin'  up  his  taties  (dinner)  thetu 

SNARLEY-HORN  [snaa-rlce-auTn],  sb.  Snail.  The  usual 
name  used  by  boys,  whose  cruel  delight  it  is  to  watch  while  the 
poor  snail  creeps  out  of  its  shell,  and  then  unrolls  and  puts  forth  its 
horus,  saying — 

SHorUy-'am,  pat  out  tout  cam, 

Father  and  mother's  dead, 

Zister  'a  brither*!  out  to  back-door 

Bakin  o'  bailey  bread. 

They  then  throw  a  great  stone  to  crush  the  poor  creature. 

SNEAD  [snee-d,  inee-ud],  sb.  The  long  bent  stem  of  a  scythe. 
(Always.)  The  handles  attached  to  the  snead,  by  which  it  is  held, 
are  the  "loggers,"     Ang.-Sax.  snad. 
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SNELL  [snael],  si.  A  short  stick  pointed  at  both  ends  used  in 
a  game  called  "cat"  cisenhere,  but  in  this  district  called  siik-n 
snael'  (stick  and  sntU), 

SNIBBLE-NOSE  [sniib'l  noauz],  sb.  A  common  epithet  for  a 
niggardly  miser. 

He  I  an  old  snibble-nose  t  you  mid  so  well  try  to  get  blid  out  o' 
vlint,  as  ax  he  vor  ort. 

Go,  ye  rearing,  snapping,  tedious,  cuttcd  Snibblmastl — Ex.  Scold.  1.  106. 

SNICK  [snik],  v.  t.     1.  To  miss  (ire :  said  of  a  gun. 

1  b'ieive  thick  there  bird  wid  a-drapt,  nif  the  gun  'ad'n  a-snictt. 
The  same  expression  is  often  used  when  the  gun  "hangs  fire" 
— that  is,  does  not  explode  instantly  upon  the  pull  of  the  trigger. 

2.  V.  t.    To  contrive  opportunely. 

We  sniekt  it  nezackly ;  another  minute  more,  the  snap  wid  a-bin 
down — ('.  *.  we  contrived  it  exactly  at  the  right  moment  j  another 
minute  would  have  been  too  late. 

3.  sb.  A  small  notch,  little  more  than  a  scratch ';  not  so  deep  as 
a  snolch. 

Put  a  bit  otsisniti  'pon  un,  I  shall  know  un  ageean. 

4.  A  click  or  noise  as  of  cocking  a  gun. 

Zoon's  you  drowed  in  the  hot  water,  I  year'd  the  glass  go  snici. 

SNIGGLE  [snigl,  zrigl],  v.i.  i.  To  giggle;  to  laugh  inanely 
or  at  nothing;  to  titter. 

What's  bide  there  snigglin  vor?  I'll  make  thee  laugh  the  wrong 
zide  o'  thy  mouth,  s'hear  me  I 

2.  To  fish  for  eels  with  a  worm  and  a  needle.  Pulman  describes 
the  process.     RusUc  Sketches,  p.  140. 

SNIGGLER  [snig-lur,  znig-lur],  sb.  One  who  laughs  inanely  ; 
a  giglct. 

SNIPPET  [sniip-ut],  sb.    A  morsel ;  a  shred. 
I  sure  ee  there  idn  so  much  as  a  snippet  a-lef. 

SNOACHY  [snoa'uchee],  v.  i.  To  speak  through  the  nose ;  to 
make  a  snuffling  noise ;  to  snore. 

Why,  Jim,  thee's  snoaehy,  same's  a  gurt  fat  pig. 

SNOOL(Y  [snfeou](ee],  v.  t.  and  /'.  t.  To  trickle ;  to  ooze- 
applied  to  liquids ;  also  to  some  solids,  to  waste  or  crumble. 

The  water  jncf/^i/ all  down  the  wall. 

Speaking  of  a  well  dug  through  clay,  a  man  said,  "Nif  we  don't 
steen  un,  I  be  afeard  arter  the  water  've  a-zoak'd,  the  zides  o'  un 
'U  j«(W^  away." — Aug.  a6,  1887. 
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2.  V.  i.  and  ir.  To  snivel ;  to  allow  the  saliva  to  flow  from  the 
mouth. 

Drat  the  cheel,  how  a  do  snooty. 

The  poor  old  man's  clothes  was  all  asnoolid  aiC  beastly ;  anybody 
wid'n  love  vor  to  come  anens'n  (near  him). 

Nasty  dirty  old  man,  he've  A-swoiid  and  a-snufFd  hiszul  all  over. 

SNOOZE  [snfcoz],  v.  i.  and  sb.     To  sleep  lightly;  to  doze. 
Well,  I  'spose  I  musta-ad  a  bit  of  a  moote. 

SNOOZLV  [snfeo'zlee],  p.  /'.  Said  of  an  in  fan  t  hiding  or  pressing 
its  face  against  its  mother.  The  same  is  said  of  little  pigs  pressing 
against  their  recumbent  mother. 

Poor  little  sawl,  he  do  love  to  snatsfy  up  to  mother. 

SNOT  [snaut],  sd.     i.  Mucus  from  the  nose. 
A  snotty-nosed  boy. 
Snothe,  fyltbe  of  the  nose  {inaat  s.).     FoUpus  (pts,  Mucui).—Pn>mp.  Patv. 
MoRVE  :  Snot,  snivel.    MoRVEAU  :  Sjuit,  snivel. — Cotgntoe, 
Sneuell  :  the  ntol  or  filthe  of  Ihe  nose,  muau. — Bora. 

2.  A  humbug ;  a  craven — terra  of  contempt. 
I  calls  'n  a  riglar  snot. 

SNOTCH  [snaufsh],  sd.    A  notch.     (Always.) 
I  be  saafe  I  be  right.  Mum,  'cause  I  cut's  a  snoUi  in  this  here 
stick  every  time  1  comes. 

SNOTCH  IRE  [snaufsh  uyur,  snaafsh  uyur].  Another  name 
for  the  wan^.     See  Sull. 

The  notched  bow  at  the  front  of  a  plough,  having  a  loose  link 
by  which  the  horses  are  attached,  and  by  moving  this  link  into  the 
different  notches,  the  draft  or  forward  direction  of  the  plough  is 
regulated,  so  as  to  countervail  any  twist  or  inclination  of  the 
implement  to  go  out  of  a  straight  course. 

See  NoTCH-CEERS,  Britten,  Old  Farm  Words. 

SNOT-RAG  [snauf-rag],  sh.     A  pocket-handkerchief. 

SNOTTER-BONE  [snautur  boo-un],  sb.  Used  by  butchers. 
The  nasal  bone.  In  preparing  a  pig's  countenance  the  snotter-boru 
is  always  chopped  out. 

SNOTTY  [snautee],  ta^'.     Mean;  paltry.     (Very  com.) 
A  snotty  little  fool. 

SNOUT  [snaewt],  sb.    A  knob  or  excrescence  on  anything. 

A  man  describing  a  cut  on  his  face  said,  "  I  was  lookin  to  Frank 
yowin  (hewing)  the  piece  (timber),  and  a  gurt  snout  vlied  oaf  so 
big's  my  vice  (fist),  and  meet  way  roe  in  the  face ;  nif  I  did'n  blid 
like  a  pig,  vor  up  quarter  newer." — April  25,  1884. 
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SNOW-BALLS  [anoa-baulz],  sb.  Guelder  rose.  Viburnum 
opulus.    (Always.) 

SNOW-BERRY  [snoa'-buuree],  sb.  The  shrub  and  fruit, 
Sympkoria  Racemoia. 

SNOWFLAKE  [snoaflae-uk],  sb.  A  kind  of  tali  double  snow^ 
drop  (rare).     It  grows  wild  in  this  district.     Leucojum  astivum. 

SNOW-IN-HARVEST  [snoa--een-aaTust3,  sb.  The  flower  called 
also  "  White  Rock."     Cerastium  fomentosum. 

SNUFF-BOX  [snuuf-bau-ks],  sb.  A  fungus  puff-ball  of  the 
brown  variety,     Lycoperign  (?). 

What's  that,  Jimmy  ?    K  snuff-boXy  €\z. — Jan.  iS,  1887. 

SNUFFLES  [snuuflz],  sb.  A  snorting  noise  made  by  pigs  in 
breathing,  in  consequence  of  the  "ring"  being  inserted  too  deeply 
in  the  nostrils.     A  very  common  defect  very  easily  remedied, 

Mus'  fresh  ring  thick  zow,  her  got  the  snuffles.     Set  Snoachv. 

SNUFFLY  [snuuflee],  v.  i.  To  make  a  snorting  noise  when 
breathing. 

Poor  old  C' ,  he  do  snuffiy  jis  like  a  fat  pig. 

Also  to  speak  through  the  nose;  to  nasalize  all  the  articulation. 

SNUG  [snuug-],  adj.    Comfortable ;  cosy. 
"Soj'ntij's  a  bug  in  a  nig"  is  the  common  superlative  expression. 
No  doubt  alliteration  is  the  cause  of  this  simile. 

SO  [su],  adv.  I.  Used  always  for  the  literary  as  in  all  similes 
and  sentences  like  "  As  black  as  a  coal."  Up  to  this  time  in  the 
dialect  we  have  only  adopted  the  second  as,  while  in  Old  and  Mid, 
Eng.  se  was  used  both  before  and  after  the  adjective. 

I'll  go  so  var's  the  gate.  Her's  so  good's  gold.  Her  lookW  to 
me  j'ugly's  the  devil.     My  leg  was  a-zwelled  so  big's  two.    Hee  S.  8. 

Ang.-Sax.  swd,  swcr. 

for  angrc  ^at  he  loke  of  |«l  :  he  wax  ta  pal  so  clay. — Sir  Ferumbrat,  I,  81. 

.S«ll.  413,  518. 
)>e  ^f  to  hem  |)ui  tomd  ii  fas,  |«l  was  w  blac  sa  cole, — Sir  Fenim,  L  2437. 


So  shalt  ^ow  come  to  a  court  "  u  deer  m  >e  conne. — Piert  Phm.  viii.  232. 

In  the  sense  of  thus — i.  e.  I  am   sure  it  was  so — the  dialect 
form  is  [lig  dhaatj,  or  some  such  phrase.     So  is  seldom  so  used. 
"I  be  saafe  'twas  like  that,"  or  "same's  I  do  zay." 
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3.  [zoa*].  Used  to  qualify  adverbs,  and  to  make  a  form  of 
speech  for  which  a  certain  would  be  used  in  lit.  Eng.     Thus  : 

[Kaan  draiv-m  een  uun  ee  zoa'  vaar,]  means  "One  can  only 
drive  it  in  a  certain  distance."  This  form  of  CKpression  does  not 
mean  thus,  as  no  attempt  is  made  or  needed  to  exemplify  the 
distance.     Again : 

[Aay  shaan  uunee  goo  toa-  vaar,]  I  shall  only  go  a  certain 
distance^/,  e.  part  of  the  way, 

[Kn  uun'ee  ab-m  soa-  laung,]  can  only  have  it  a  certain  length, 
or,  for  a  certain  time.     Set  Ragonet. 

SOAK  [zoakj,  v.i.  i.  To  drain  off;  to  exhaust  either  by 
drainage  or  evaporation. 

The  water  in  the  pond's  all  ago,  every  drap  o'  it's  all  a-soaki 
away.     The  usual  word  to  express  the  disappearance  of  liquid. 

2.  sb.     A  gawky  i  a  dullard.     Same  as  Doak. 

SOCE  [soa'us].  Used  only  as  a  vocative.  In  constant  use, 
daily,  hourly.  Companions;  friends — equivalent  to  "my  boys," 
except  that  it  is  used  by,  and  in  speaking  to  women  as  well  as 
to  men. 

Come,  soce!  here's  your  jolly  good  health  ! 

Hollo,  soce  I  hot  be  all  azleeapP 

It  is  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  relic  of  the  monkish  preachers, 
who  used  socii  where  their  successors  say  brtthren. 

In  the  "  Winchester  notion  "  soeius  we  no  doubt  have  the  survival 
uncorrupted.     Fulman's  remarks  do  not  apply  to  this  district 

Uhbe,  Ubbe,  Sou,  Ubbe.— -fix.  Sceld.  L  306. 

Then  lia  took  up  es  pipe,  xa  ha  knufTd  aufTtha  hoce, 
An  lelh  Vmner  Jan  Va£Bis— "Wull  hark'n  now.  m'j." 

Nathan  Nagg,  Ser.  1 ,  p  4'5l 

SO  FAR  FORTH  C^oa- o/- zo  vaa-r  voouth],  .Jift'./Ar.  Up  to 
this  time  ;  when  followed  by  as— to  that  extent ;  as  far  as.  In  the 
former  sense  the  so  is  emph.,  in  the  latter  short. 

I  reckon'd  lo  a  zeed'n,  but  he  an't  a-bin  here  zoa-  raa-r  vatru/A. 

You  knows  so  well's  I  do,  eens  nobody  can't  hinder  ee,  zu  raa-r 
roo't/th'S  you've  a-got  a  right  to  go;  but  you  mus'a  look  vor  all 
the  water  t'urn  in  your  ditch,  mind. 


'S'OFF  [sau-f].     As  if;  as  though. 

[Uur  toaurd  ubaewt  jaa/ uwuz  maeu',]  she  tore  about  as  if 
she  were  mad.     See  So,  Thoff, 
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SOFT  [saufl,  iir^'.  I.  Miiddy;  swampy;  soft  ground  is  boggy, 
marshy  ground. 

I  count  you'll  vind  thick  road  purty  soft  to  your  corns,  nif  you 
baint  a-stogged.     This  is  supposed  to  be  humorous. 

' Tis  all  soft  ground  'long  tap  the  hill. 

3.  adj.    Half-witted. 
Poor  bwoy !  he's  ioft. 

Soft!  what  do  you  mean?  Why  he  an't  a-got  all  his  buttons— r 
put  in  wi'  the  bread  and  a-tookt  out  wi'  the  cakus  like. 

SOG.     Set  Tj^. 

SOIL  [sauyul],  v.  and  sb.  Hunting.  A  hunted  deer  always 
makes  for  water  to  lie  down  in.  He  is  then  said  "to  soil"  or  to 
"take  soil"  in  such  a  stream.  When  he  leaves  the  water  he 
breaks  soil. 

Up  lo  Bradley,  aod  mUtd  in  CoL  Thornton's  pond,  wliere  the  leadii^  hounds 
again  viewed  him.  Raords  N.  Dni.  Slaghounis,  p.  57, 

When  a  deer  takes  water  he  is  said  technically  to  "soil"  and  the  place  where 
lie  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  his  bath  is  callwl  his  "tailing  pit,"  or  "sailing 
pool."  Caltyin,  Chastofthe  Wild  Rtd  Dtir,  p.  55. 

He  has  refreshed  himself  in  the  deep  pool  close  to  the  spot  where  he  took 
«■!/.  Ibid.  p.  141. 

unless  the  hounds  are  watched  and  hunted  with  great  core,  the  point  where 
the  animal  has  broken  Ku7— that  is  left  the  water — may  be  missed  and  the  day's 
sport  destroyed.  Ibid,  p.  96. 

it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  cunning  animal  has  merely  soilid  when 
be  entered  the  stream,  luid  then  buck  it  on  his  Zm\,  and  laid  fast  in  ihe  covert. 
Ibid.  p.  137.     Sft  HjT  IT. 

SOLDIERS  [soa-jurz].  The  stem  and  seed-pod  of  the  cock- 
grass.  Plantago  Lanceoiata.  Children  get  these  soldiers  and 
make  them  fight  until  the  head  of  one  or  the  other  is  knocked  off. 

SOLID  [saul'eed],  adj.     Grave  ;  sad  ;  depressed  in  spirits. 
Jinn,  what's  the  matter  way  thee?    thee's  look  so  solid's  old 
Time. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  [saul-umunz  saeul],  sb.  The  flower 
Convallaria  Polygenatum. 

SO  LONG !  [ioa-  lau'ng  I]  tnUrj.  Used  as  a  valediction. 
"Well  then,  zo  longl"  is  a  very  common  form  of  saying  goad-bye. 
Sjinetimes  it  is  "  Good-bwye,  to  long/"  The  idea  seems  to  be 
until  we  meet  again,  and  if  so,  is  but  a  variant  of  the  com.  phr. 
'  "  Well  then,  till  I  zee^e  ageean  !  "  Zo  long  is  mostly  used  in  East 
Somerset,  especially  about  Bruton,  but  is  heard  occasionally  in 
the  West. 
In  the  train  at  Castle  Cary  I  saw  a  young  man,  who  came  to  see 
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another  off;  as  the  train  started  he  merely  said  to  his  friend  "zo 
i0nsl"—}\i\y  17,  1887. 

SOMAT  [zaum-ut],  sb.     Somewhat ;  something. 

[Wuul,  soa'us  !  aay  ziim  tiiz  piirdee  nuy  tnym  vur  tacni  xaum-uf 
t-ait,]  well,  soce !  {g.  v.)  I  think  it  is  pretty  nigh  time  for  to  have 
something  to  eat 

SOME  [san-m,  «au-m],  adj.  Used  constantly  for  sime  persons. 
Very  commonly  followed  by  e'm — i.e.  of  them. 

Some  do  it  and  some  don't.  I  baint  same's  some  o'm,  all  vor 
tlierzul,  I  baint.  Some  dm  baint  never  plased  'tbouC  they've  a-got 
it  all  there  own  farshin'. 

SOME  WAY  [saum'  wai,  zaum'  wai],  adv.   Somehow.    (Always.) 
[Aay  spoaniz  m Js  maaxh  ul  xaum-  aiai  ur  nuudh'ur,]  I  suppose 
I  must  contrive  it  somehow  or  other. 

SON  OF  A  BITCH  [suun-  uv  u  biich].  This  and  ww*  0/  a 
whore  are  about  the  commonest  epithets  of  quasi  abuse.  Perhaps 
they  hardly  amount  to  abuse,  and  are  no  more  than  coarse 
colloquialisms,  like  Shakespeare's  "  wfioreson."    See  Osbikd, 

SOCK,  SOOKY  [s{;o-k,  zfcokee], /r.  «.     Susan. 
SOONDER  [zfeo-ndur],  camp.  adj.     Sooner;    rather.     (Usual 
form.)     See  D.  i. 
I'd  zoonder  be  a-transported'n  ever  I'd  live  way  jis  drunkin, 

holler-mouth^  old  fuller's  he. 

SOONY  [zfconee],  r.  ('.  To  swoon;  to  faint — less  com.  than 
to  drap  away. 

Hon  they  told  her  eens  he  was  dead,  her  xoonid  right  away,  poor 
soul,  her  did. 

A  w«1  fair  knijt  was  Finimbras  :  ounamiid  wan  he  la;, 

Ac  ys  Fysagc  a1  discolourid  was  :  for  is  blod  was  gon  away  ; 

Tbre  Ei)i«s  a  leunedt  aSam  hem  (lere  :  for  angwyi  of  7s  wounrte. 

^iV  fenimirai,  I  lOjS. 

SORE  [zoa'ur],  ad/.     Displeased ;  annoyed ;  angry. 

[Ee'z  tuurbl  toa'ur  baewd  ut,  aay  shoar-ee  ;  neef  iSneebau'dee 
du  tuul'  oa  ut,  uun'ee  wau'n  wimr'd,  dhu  faat'-s  een  dhu  vtiyur 
turaak'lee,]  he  is  terrible  sore  about  it,  I  assure  ye  ;  if  one  does  but 
speak  of  it,  only  one  word,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  directly. 

SORE  FINGER  [zoaur  vingnir],  si.    Need;  rime  of  need. 

I  did-n  want-n,  but  I  thort  I'd  put-n  away ;  he'd  sure  to  come 
vur  a  zore  vinger. 

We'll  keep  back  zome  0'  thick  heap  o'  dressing  for  a  tore  finger 
— i.  e.  in  case  we  should  require  it. — Not.  1879. 

The  expression  in  the  dialect  has  the  precise  force  of  "  putting 
aside  for  a  rainy  day." 
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SORREL  [saur-yul],  adj,  and  sb.  The  yellowish  red  colour  of 
some  horses ;  light  chestnul. 

SORT  [soa'urt],  v.  i.  and  r(fl.    To  consort ;  to  associate. 

I  never  don't  try  vor  to  sort  wi'  my  betters ;  anybody's  sure  to 
vind  out  eens  they  be  welcome  zo  long's  they  be  a-waoted,  and  nit 
a  minit  arterwards. 

SOT  [zau-t,  sau't],/.  t.  and/./.     Set  and  sat 

I've  a-zd/  vower  snaps  vor  thick  there  want,  but  he's  to 
knowin'  vor  me. 

I  sot  down  'pon  the  zettle,  an'  I  s'pose  I  must  a-*ot  there  dree 
parts  of  a  nower. 


SOUND  [saewn(d],  adj.  i.  Perfect  in  every  respect,  especially 
in  health  and  constitution.  Used  much  in  dealing  Tor  stock  0/ 
all  kinds.     Of  sheep  the  meaning  is  lech,  free  from  coe. 

I  don't  much  like  the  look  of  those  sheep.  Don'ee,  sir?  I'll 
war'n  'em  sou^s  a  bell. 

"Sound  as  a  bell"  is  the  regular  superlative  absolute.  See  W. 
S.  Gram.  p.  35. 

3.  adj.  Applied  to  land.  Dry  in  subsoil  Unsound  land  is 
that  on  which  sheep  become  coed  (q.  v.). 

Don't  you  think  nothin'  o'  thick  there  farm — he  idn  sound. 

Ls  of  mangold  or  swedes. 
ws,  Dec.  a,  1886. 

SOUR  [zaaw'ur],  adj.  Applied  to  land.  Cold;  infertile;  wet 
in  subsoil. 

Thick  field  o'  groun's  so  sour,  can't  do  nort  way  un ;  anybody 
mid  strive  their  heart  out,  and  he'd  on'y  bring  'em  in  debt. 

SOUR-DOCK  [zaawTir-dauk],  sh.  Sorrel  Jiumex  acetosa. 
The  usual  name. 

SOWLE  [zuw-l,  zuw-ul],  V.  t.    To  handle  rudely ;  to  pull  about. 

The  word  occurs  in  Coriolanus,  IV.  v.  and  in  the  Ex.  S(oid.  II. 
167,  377,  3S1,  but  is  now  obsolescent,  though  its  meaning  would 
be  understood  by  some  old  people.     Hal.  has  sole, 

SPADE  [spaeud],  v.  L  To  pare  off  turf  with  a  breast-plough  ca 
spader. 

I  shall  have  thick  piece  o'  groun  Aspaded and  a-buraed,  avore 
he's  a-ploughed  up. 

SPADER  [spae'udur],  id.  A  large  flat  spade-shaped  knife, 
having  one  side  turned  up,  and  having  a  long  handle  with  a  cross 
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end,  a  breast-plough,  used  for  slicing  turf  in  the  process  of  spadi>^ 

the  beat.     See  Beat,  Handbeatinc. 

SPALLIARD  [spaal-yurd],  sb.    Espalier,  a  trained  fruit  tree. 
I  think,  sir,  we  must  dig  up  that  spalliard  plum.     (Always.) 

SPANE  [spae-un],  sb.    A  prong  of  a  pitch-fork. 

[U  vaaw-ur spatun  duung'  pile,]  a  four-pronged  dung  fork.  ^ 

SPANK  [spangk],  v.  t.     1,  To  slap  with  the  hand,  always  oa 
a  particular  part,  understood. 

Tommy,  come  in  this  moment,  or  111  spank  your  bottom. 

3.  V.  i.    Used  with  eUong.    To  go  at  high  speed. 

How  thick  there  'oss  do  spank  along! 

FuHin'  Billy's  spaniin  along  to-day  then,  sure  'nough  I 

SPANKIN   [spang-keen],  adj.    Generally  applied  to   horses. 
Good-going ;  fast  in  pace ;  implies  also  power  and  size. 
That's  a  spankin  young  horse.     A  6ne,  spankin  mare. 

SPANNEL  [spanl],  sh.    Spaniel     (Always.) 


SPAN-NEW  [span--nfie],  adj.    Quite  new ;  brand  new. 
Hav  'ee  zeed  our  millerd's  span-new  cart?  he's  a-painted  out 
same's  a  callivan. 

SPAR  [spaa'r],  sb.  i.  The  bent  split  sticks,  used  by  thatchers 
to  fasten  the  reed. 

a.  V.  t.    To  fasten  down  thatch  with  spars. 

Be  sure  'n  spar'a  (the  roof)  well,  'tis  a  start  place, 

SPARE  [spae-ur],  adj.     i.  Slow. 

Come,  soce  I  this  yur's  a  ter'ble  spare  job,  I  zim.  Th'  old  Will 
Greedy's  a  good  workman,  but  ter'ble  spare. 

He's  a  middlin  hand  like,  but  ter'ble  spare,  't'll  take'n  a  quarter 
nower  vor  to  turn  round. 

(ha  wat  .  .  .  bucklee,  and  t<     . 
Zeeit  a  span  Totle  in  eniiy  keendest  Theng.— 

3.  V.  t.  To  sell ;  to  part  with  for  payment ;  rather  as  a  favour 
implied. 

Please  to  spare  mother  a  vard'eth  0'  milk. 

Maister  zend  me  down  vor  ax  0'  ee  nif  ee'd  plase  to  spare-a  a 
vcw  sheaves  o'  reed,  i.  e.  to  sell,  as  a  favour. 

SPARE-GROWING  [spaeur  groa-een],  adj.  Slow  of  growth: 
the  usual  expression  applied  to  plants. 
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SPARE  WORK  [spaeur-ffuurk],  ih.  Work  requiring  much 
time  and  patience. 

Tis  spare-work.  Mum,  I  'sure  'ee :  nif  anybody  do  keep  on  ever 
so,  they  can't  make  no  speed  vay  it ;  and  'tis  a  ter'ble  little  bit  vor 
a  day's  work — said  of  pillow-lace  making. 

SPAR-GAD  [spaaT-gad],  sb.  Stakes  of  hazjl  or  willow,  suitable 
to  be  split  and  made  into  spars.     Set  Ona. 

SPARK  [spaar'k],  sh.  i.  A  spotted  or  parti-coloured  bullock. 
The  quotation  in  Britten's  Old  Country  and  Farming  lVords,p.  no, 
"  He  objects  to  sparks,"  means  parti-coloured  catde.  In  West 
Somerset  and  Devon  nothing  but  lone  coloured  cattle  of  the  red 
Devon  colour  are  at  all  approved,  even  a  star  on  the  forehead  is 
thought  a  blemish,  and  departure  from  the  true  breed. 

a.  si.  Tech.  The  small  cutting  stone,  set  in  the  glaciers'  tool, 
called  "  a  diamond,"  is  always  the  spark. 

Thick  dimon  idn  a  wo'lh  nort,  the  spark  o'  un's  a-weared  out. 

SPARKED  [spaarkud],  adj.  Spotted,  or  rather  parti-coloured, 
as  a  sparkid  cow  {usual  word) — i.  e.  a  spotted  cow  or  one  marked 
in  two  colours  j  a  sparked 'hen,  a.  sparkid  cat— i.  e.  a  tortoise-shell  cat 

Found,  on  November  i6lh,  s  yaang  sparked  heifer.  The  owner  taof  hiTC 
the  s«me  on  application  to  Mr.  T.  Musgrave,  Pyrland,  Taunlon,  afier  paying 
reasonable  expenses.  Somerset  County  CautU,  Nov.  25,  iSSz. 


SPARKfiD-GRASS.  Phalaris  arundinaaa.  Same  as  Lady's 
Garters.  SPARKilD-HOLM  \spaa-rkud-Qs:'ai\,  si.  Variegated 
Holly  — TTm:  c^uifolium.  SPARKfeD-LAURIEL  [spaa-rkud- 
lauT-yul].    Variegated  laurel — Aucuba  japonka. 

SPARKY  [spaatkee],  adj.    Variegated.    Same  as  Sparked. 

SPARROW-BILLS  [spaar-u-bee-uiz,  spaarubli],  sb.  Small  nails 
used  by  shoemakers  for  the  soles  of  boots ;  never  of  cast  iron. 

SPARROW-BIRDS[spaarubuurdz],J^.  Geranium Robertianum. 
See  Arb-rabbits. 

SPARROW-GRASS  [spaar-u-graa-s],  sb.    Asparagus.    (Always.) 

SPARTICLES  [spaar-tikuh],  sb.    Spectacles. 
There  now,  I've  a-tor'd  my  spartkles  in  two  pieces. 

SPAT  [spaat],  v.  t.  and  1.     To  spit.     (Always.) 

[Mddn  maek  zu  boa'l-zt-aa'ks  vur  kuup'  u  suydur  aay  spoaniz? 
aay  shoaTee  aay  bee  dhaat  druy  aay  k^o'd-n  spaat  zik'spuns,]  one 
mi^ht  not  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  cider  I  suppose?  I 
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assure  you  I  am  so  thirsty  that  I  could  not  spit  a  sixpence; 
(Com.  phr.) 

[Tau'tnee,  hanf  bee  ytie  aiteen  oa?  ipaat'  ut  aewt  turaa-klee!] 
Tommy,  what  are  you  eating?  spit  it  out  directly. 

It  is  usual  to  spat  for  tuck.  In  a  market,  the  luck  money  (^.  7-) 
if  handed  over  in  coin  is  spat  upon  before  being  pocketed.  So  any 
coin  presented  is  very  generally  treated.  Again,  disgust  at  any  bad 
smell  is  always  expressed  by  spitting.  Curiously  modem  sanitarians 
advise  expectoration  after  suddenly  inhaling  a  stench.    Su  Cut 

THE  LEG. 

An'  there  was  I  a-blawin',  puffin', 
Holl'rin,  lioopin',  ipallin',  SDuliiD', 
Ao  pad'lin'  roun'  about  .^/Wwan,  RuilU  Sittci^f,  p.  34. 

SPATTLE  [spaafl],  si.    Spittle ;  expectorated  mucous. 
[Aay  shoa'ur  ee  u-z  tuur'bl  bae'ud,  uz  spaafl  luyk-s  au'l  straenimee 
wai  blid'-n  kruup'shun,]  I  assure  you  he  is  very  ill,  his  ezpectoratioii 
is  all  streaked  with  blood  and  pus.     Cf.  CuciLoo-sPATTLe. 

Ang.-Sax.  ip&il.     Spotix,  idtm  quad^vr^,  supra. — Promf.  Para. 
Auh  >aah  heo  bispeteS  hire  mid  hire  blake  sfetie — Ancrat  Riv^,  p.  288. 


SPAWL  [spau'l],  sb.  and  v.  Chip  firom  a  stone ;  also  a  place  in 
wood  which  has  been  loughly  planed  against  the  graia  Set 
Sprawl.    To  peel  off,  or  scale — said  of  stone. 

That  there  stone  idn  no  good  about  standin  the  vrost,  t'll  spait^ 
away  to  nothin'. 

In  Cornwall  breaking  stones  is  called  spoiling — Rev.  S.  Rundte. 
Spallb,  orchyppe  (spolle  k.).     Qudigialia,  astala. — Pramfi.  I^tm, 

SPAYART  [spaayurt],  sb.  Hunting.  Same  as  Spire.  A  male 
deer  of  three  years  old. 

SPEAK  [spai-k],  v.  i.    To  foretell  (applied  to  weather). 
Th'  ormanick  spaxkth  o'  vrost  and  snow  out  in  May,  but  I  hope 
t'ont  come  true,  else  t'll  be  a  bad  job  'bout  the  taties. 
This  here  misk  do  spaik  dry  weather. 

Theck  whis'lin'  wind  an  diet'ning  sky 

SptySd  raayn,  Ter  now  da  welty  vast. — Pu/man,  Rm.  Si.  p.  14. 

SPEAR  [spec'ur],  si.  In  malting  or  other  germination  of  grain, 
the  spear  is  that  sprout  which  develops  into  the  future  stalk,  as 
distinct  from  the  shoots  which  form  rootlets ;  these  proceed  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  grain.  To  watch  and  to  check  at  the  right 
moment  the  growth  of  this  spear  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
skilful  points  in  malting. 

Spvrb,  or  come  or  herbe.    Hastula. — Premp.  Parv. 

Shal  neaere  i/frsprinEen  »p  ■  ne  »pik  on  strawe  cnrne. — P.  Pima.  xm.  180. 
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SPEER  [spee-ur],  v.  t.  Generally  followed  by  info  or  about.  To 
pry,  spy,  ferret,  search  out  by  inquiry;  to  watch. 

Thai's  who  'twas,  safe  enough  1  I  year'd  how  th'  osbird  had  a-bin 
speeriit  about  down  there,  damn  un  I 

Ang.-Sax.  spirian,  to  inquire,  to  track. 


SPELL  [spuul],  sb.    A  tale ;  a  story;  a  narration. 


SPENSES  [spai-nsiiz],  sh.  pi.    Expenses.     (Very  com.) 

For  IIL  see  Overdrow.    This  is  not  merely  a  modern  contraction. 


Sfbhse  ;  vbt  expense — Cath.  Ang. 
Hiren  false  conressonris  wi}>  gcete  sptntis  )>at  leden  hem  Taste  to  belle. 

Wydif,  Works,  p.  186. 

SPEWY  [spyiie-ee],  v.  L     i.  To  vomit. 

Twas  a  breath,  sure  'nough ;  nif  I  wadn  fit  to  speuy. 

3.  adj.  Wet;  tindrained.  Spevjy  ^Q\xaA  is  when  water  seems 
to  ooze  out  at  the  surface. 

Thick  there  vive  acres  is  a  nasty  spewy  sort  of  a  field,  he  lies 
zour  and  wet  like. 

SPICKET  [spik-ut],  sb.  Spigot ;  a  wooden  Up,  of  which  the 
pin  is  made  to  screw  in,  and  so  dose  the  fawcet.  It  is  used  chiefly 
in  brewing  (at  home)  to  draw  off  the  wort  from  the  "keeve." 
Usually  called  [pain'uo  spikul,']  pen  and  spigot. 

SPICKETTY  [spik-utee],  adj.  Speckled;  spotted.  The  word 
implies  much  smaller  spots  than  sparked.  The  eggs  of  thrushes, 
robins,  &c.  are  spicketty,  while  variegated  plants  are  mostly  sparked. 

They  there  spicketty  Braraahs  be  the  best  sort  o'  vowls. 

SPILE  [spuyul],  V.  t.  To  steal  liquor  by  boring  a  small  hole 
into  the  cask,  and  afterwards  stopping  it  with  a  peg.  This  very 
common  theft  is  usually  made  undiscoverable  by  driving  up  one 
of  the  hoops  of  the  cask,  and  then  boring  the  hole  on  the  spot, 
which  will  be  covered  by  replacing  the  hoop. 

SPILL  [speenll.jA  i.  Spindle.  Any  arbor  or  axle  upon  which 
a  wheel  revolves,  as  "  the  spill  of  a  wheel-barrow." 

[Aay  mds  ae'u  nie"  spet-iU  tu  mee  kwee'ul  tuurn,  ee"z  prau'pur 
Q-wae'urd  aewt,]  I  must  have  a  new  spindle  for  my  quill  turn,  it  is 
entirely  worn  out.     See  Worra. 
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a.  A  flower  or  seed  stalk.  Cabbages,  rhu'iarb,  and  other 
vegetables  frequently  throw  up  seed  stalks  instead  of  the  desired 
esculent ;  in  such  case  they  are  said  "to  run  to  a  spi//." 

'Tis  a  thin^  what  drows  up  a  gurt  long  j/i7/  same's  a  Sappy-dock. 
This  description  would  apply  to  numerous  plants. 

SPII.L-MORE  [speeul-moaur],  sS.     A  tap-root.     (Always.) 
That  tree  is  dead  then,  after  all  our  trouble.     Well,  sir,  he  'ad'n 

a-got  hardly  any  mores  at  all,  he  run'd  straight  down  to  a  spill-more  ; 

X  was  afeard  about'n  when  we  took'n  up. 

SPILL  OF  A  TONGUE  [speeul  uv  u  tuung],  sb.  The  tongue 
proper  of  an  animal,  with  the  root  cut  off.  A  butcher  will  refuse 
to  sell  the  spill  alone. 

Nif  I  cuts  off  the  spill  o'  un,  what  be  I  gwain  to  do  way  all  the 
root? 

SPIN  [spee-n;  p.  t.  spee-nd;  /./.  u-speend],  v.t.  Spun  and 
span  are  unknown,  but  I  am  beginning  to  hear  spund  and  a-spund. 


SPINE  [spuyn],  sb.    Turf;  sward.     (Always.) 
They  builicks  did'n  ought  to  be  in  there  this  weather,  they'll 
tread  the  spine  jis  the  very  same's  a  ploughed  field. 

SPINE-FIELD  [spuyn-feeul],  sk     A  pasture  field. 

SPINE-PORK  [spuyn-pau-rk],  sb.  The  meat  of  small  pigs,  on 
which  the  bacon  is  left  with  the  skin ;  hence  the  "  crackling." 

They  be  to  big  vor  spinepork,  and  they  baiat  big  enough  vor 
bacon-pigs. 

SPINER  [spuynur],  sb.  i.  Part  of  a  sull.  A  kind  of  bent 
knife,  fixed  close  to  and  in  the  same  line  as  the  coulter,  when 
ploughing  grass  land.  The  object  is  to  cut  the  surface  turf  or 
spine  in  such  a  way  that  all  grassy  edges  may  be  completely  buried 
by  the  "  tumvore."     Called  in  Sussex  skim  coulter.    See  Parish. 

a.  A  kind  of  flat  spade  for  cutting  turf  for  lawns. 

SPINNING-TURN  [speeneen-tuurn],  sb.  Spinning-wheeL 
Same  as  Quill-turn  (y.  v.), 

SPIRE  [spuyur],  sh.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  of  three  years 
old.     See  Bow,  Brockett,  Spayart. 

SPIRRITV  [spuuritee],  ii^'.     Lively;  active;  spirited. 
Her's  a  spirrily  sort  of  a  maid.     So  spirrity'%  a  young  colt. 

SPIRT-NET  [spuurt-ndt],  sb.  A  kind  of  fishing  net,  used  in 
the  pools  of  rapid  striams.     It  is  a  shallow  bag  iu  shape,  tapering 
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off  to  what  is  called  a  "purse"  [puus],  made  with  a  much  finer 
mesh.  The  net  is  firmly  attached  to  two  strong  staves  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  reaches  about  half  the  length  of  the  poles.  These 
are  united  at  one  end  by  a  chain  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  to 
which  also  the  bottom  of  the  net  is  made  fast,  while  the  lop  of 
the  net  is  strengthened  by  a  strong  cord,  corresponding  to  the 
chain  at  the  bottom.  Two  men  are  required  to  use  it  One 
holding  each  pole  keeps  the  net  nearly  upright  with  the  chain 
stretched  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  Id  this  position  it  is  drawn 
through  the  water  towards  the  stump  or  overhanging  bank,  which 
forms  the  "hover,"  where  the  fish  at  once  take  shelter.  Each 
man  then  pokes  under  the  bank,  disturbing  and  fouling  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  lime  brings  his  pole  towards  that  of  his  partner. 
In  this  way  the  fish  are  disiurbed,  and  at  once  dart  outwards,  and 
so  into  the  purse.  As  soon  as  the  staves  are,  in  this  fashion, 
brought  together,  both  men  raise  the  ends  of  their  poles  at  the 
same  moment,  and  lift  the  four  sides  of  the  net  out  of  water. 
This  is  a  most  destructive  implement  in  moderately  sized  streams. 
Called  also  two-stave  net. 

SPIT  [split],  V.  t.     I.  To  dig  with  a  spade. 

Maister,  nif  I  was  you  I'd  have  thick  there  splat  o'  groun'  ^.-spit. 
Well,  what  is  'er  a  wo'th  to  sfitliri  i 

Also  used  for  extracting  the  stump  of  a  tooth. 

The  gap-mouth  fool,  that  ever  I  should  zay  zo,  brok'n  (the 
tooth)  right  off,  an'  zo  I  was  a-fo'ced  t'ab'm  a-spit  out 

a.  sb.    A  spade's  depth  in  the  ground. 
I'll  have  that  spot  turned  up  two  spits  deep. 

3.  A  shovelful. 

Here,  drew  up  a  spit  o'  dirt  tap  o'  this  [dhecuz  yuur]  layer, 

SPITTER  [spiit-ur],  sd.  A  tool  like  a  chisel,  with  a  long  handle 
— used  for  weeding.     Called  also,  though  seldom,  a  spud. 

SPITTING  [spiltecn],  s6.     Very  slight  rain. 
Mary,  is  it  raining?    Well,  mum,  'tis  and  eet  'tid'n,  eens  mid 
zay ;  'tis  jist  a  little  spittin'  like. 

SPITTY  [spUfee],  v.  i.    To  dig ;  to  be  capable  of  being  dug. 
This  yer  ground  do  spiity  shocking  bad,  I  could'n  sar  my  wages 
to  it  in  a  shillio'  a  yard. 

SPLAT  [splaat],  si.     1.  Plot 

Well,  Thomas,  I  zee  you've  a-got  a  rare  spiat  o'  peas  up  there 
in  thick  nappy  field. 

I  an't  a  zeed  no  fineder  sp/at  o'  taties  de  year. 
Allotments  are  called  garden  splats  [gyuufdn  splaafs]. 
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3.  Row — in  "splat  o'  pins,"  i.  t.  a  row  in  one  of  the  folded 
papers  in  which  pins  are  stuck. 

3.  Plait,  or  length  of  plaited  straw. 

This  slraw  hat  would  look  belter  with  more  btim — I'll  have 

another  splat  put  on. 

SPLATTER-DASHERS [splaafur-daarshurz], sb,  i.  L^gings ; 
gaiters. 

2.  Same  as  Gambaders. 

SPLINE  [spliiyn,  spleeun],  ji.     A  grudge ;  ill-feeling;  malice. 
Her  on't  niver  go  aneas'n  no  more ;  why  her've  a-^ot  thai  splint 
agin  un,  I  ver'ly  b'lieve  her'd  kill'n,  nif  her  could. 

SPLIT  [spleet],  v.  i.  and  sb.      i.  To  quarrel. 

They  bin  so  thick's  thieves  all  along  gin  now,  and  now  they've 
z-split,  I  count  vor  good  an'  all. 

a.  To  run  ;  to  go  quickly. 

The  boys  split  off  purty  quick  hon  they  zeed  me,  and  I  hum'd 
too,  so  vast  as  ever  I  could  split,  but  I  could'n  catch  'em. 


SPLIT  AND  DAB  [spleet-n  dab']-     See  Dab. 
SPOIL-IRE  [spwauyul-uyur].    Spoil-iron.     A  cant  name  for  a 
blacksmith,  like  "saw-bones"  or  "gally-pot"  for  a  doctor. 

SPONGE  [spuun'j],  sb.  In  baking  it  is  usual  to  mix  over-night 
one  half  of  the  flour  to  be  baked  next  morning,  and  in  this  portion 
to  place  the  requisite  quantity  of  yeast  for  the  entire  "  batch." 
The  flour  thus  mixed  is  kneaded  much  "slacker"  {q.  »,)  than  is 
required  for  the  dough,  but  this  is  to  allow  it  to  "  rise,"  or  pro- 
perly ferment,  by  the  morning.  This  first  or  highly  leavened 
portion  is  called  "  the  sponge,"  and  to  [zdt  dhu  spiiuny,']  "set  the 
sponge  "  is  to  insert  tlie  right  quantity  of  barm,  according  to  t^e 
kind  of  flour,  the  temperature  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  is 
the  most  delicate  operation  in  preparing  the  bread.  In  the  early 
morning  the  rest  of  the  Sour  is  wetted  and  kneaded  much 
"  tighter "  than  the  sponge  was  done  over-night,  and  all  is  then 
broken  down,  or  thoroughly  incorporated  together  into  the  great 
mass  of  dough  from  which  the  loaves  are  made. 

[Mae'ustur  d-au'via  ziit  du  spuun'j  ifz'zuul' ;  ee  oa'un  ndviir 
laet  noa'un  u  wee*  tich"  oa  ut,]  master  always  sets  the  sponge 
himself;  he  will  never  allow  any  of  us  to  touch  it.     See  Rise. 

SPORT  [spoo-urt],  7'.  (.  Fish  are  said  to  "  be  sporting'  when 
they  jump  out  of  the  water ;  also  when  they  bite  or  take  the  bait 
freely. 
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SPOT  [spaut],  16.    Applied  to  land  or  craps.     A  small  piece ; 
a  small  enclosure ;  a  plot. 
There's  a  plenty  o'  dung  vor  to  dress  over  thick  spot  a'  groun'. 
Your  s^ol  o'  taties  lookth  well 

SPOTTY  [spaufee],  adj.  Uneven — said  of  crops  which  are 
not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Turmuts  be  ter'ble  spotty  about ;  I  don't  ver'ly  b'leive  there  idn 
a  suant  field  in  the  parish. 

SPRANK  [sprang-k],  v.  i.  r.  To  sprinkle;  to  water  with  a 
watering-pot — arroser.     (Always.) 

Harry,  mind  you  sprank  they  plants  well. 

For  it  iiieltet>  in  fuyre.  and  lepe|)  and  ipraniddh  in  water. 

Rolts  Striet.     TVrviia,  Higden,  lib.  i.  p.  319. 
2.  s^.  A  sprinkling;  a  watering. 
I  gid  'em  a  bit  of  a  sprank  s'momin'. 

SPRANKER  [sprangkur],  sb.     A  watering-pot     (Always.) 
Thick  spranlu^%  a-brokt,  he  on't  hold  water ;  there's  another  in 
the  iinhay. 

SPRANKING  [sprangkeen],  sb.    Watering;  sprinkling. 

There  on't  be  no  strawberries  nif  we  don't  gee  'em  a  good 
sprankin',  and  'tidn  not  a  bit  0'  use  'thout  they  be  downright 
3-zoak  like. 

SPRAWL  [sprau-1],  v.t.  i.  In  carpentry — to  cause  roughness 
by  planing  against  the  grain. 

.  Dis'n  zee  thy  plane's  to  ronk — how  he's  Arsprawling  the  work  ? 
Same  as  Spawl,  and  more  usual. 

2.  sb.    A  thick  rough  shaving ;  also  a  chip  of  a  stone  or  brick. 
A  mason  would  say  to  his  labourer — Here,  hand  up  a  vew 

sprawls,  wi't 

3.  sb.     Agility ;  power  of  quick  motion ;  spring. 

When  I  be  a-tookt  like  this  in  my  back,  I  an't  a  bit  o'  spra^vl 
in  the  wordle — nif  I  was  vor  to  slip  ever  so  little,  down  I  must  go. 

SPRAWLS  [spraa-lz],  sb.    See  Straddles. 

SPRAY  [sprai],  v.  i.  To  become  rough  and  sore  with  cold 
or  wind.    This  word  does  not  mean  "  to  become  chapped."     See 

Fly- A  BROAD. 

I  don't  like  this  wind  at  all,  it  makes  my  face  spray  so.  "  My 
hands  are  all  sprayed,  and  as  rough  as  a  rasp,"  would  be  said  by 
educated  persons. 

SPREADER  [spraed-ur],  sb.  The  stretcher  used  to  keep  apart 
he  chain  traces  of  a  string  horse.     (Always.) 
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SPRIG  [sprig],  j^.    I.  A  small  brad  or  headless  nail.    (Always.) 

a.  V.  t.     To  fasten  or  nail  on  with  sprigs. 

'Tidn  no  good  vor  to  glue  un,  you  must  sj/n'^a  on. 

SPRING-BUTTON  [spring--buutn],  jA  and  *^".  Small  beer; 
thin  swipes ;  twopenny  ale.  So  called  because  it  may  be  drank 
till  the  buttons  fly  off  before  it  will  take  effect  on  the  bead. 
Often  called  Tii. 

SPRINGLE  [spring!],  sb.  A  snare  for  birds,  made  with  a 
pliant  stick  and  a  noose. 

SPRONG  [sprau-ng],  s6.  Prong.  (Always.)  Same  as  Spane, 
but  less  common. 

One  o'  the  sprongs  is  a-brokt  out  o'  the  dung  clow. 

SPRUNGED  [spraung-d],/./.  of  to  spring;  /./.  [u-spruung-d]. 
Well,  I  spruttged  up  purty  hearty  tike,  and  zaid  to  the  maidens, 

"  Look-ee  there  now  !  I've  a-brokt  my  leg,  dam'd  if  I  an't  I  " 
The  stale  o'  thick  pick  idn  a-brokt,  he's  on'y  ^.-sprungd.    See 

W.  S.  Gram.  p.  48. 

SPRY  [spniy],  adj.     Active ;  energetic ;  nimble  and  strong. 

I  told  Jim  Roe  nif  a  dldn  '00k  it,  I'd  kick  'is  ass.  What  dids  ! 
How  many  o'  thee?  Why  Jim's  a  spfy  feller,  mind — he'd  purty 
quick  kick  thine.    See  Ex.  Court,  11.  579,  581. 

SPUDDLE  [spuud-1],  7'.  /.     To  stir ;  to  turn  over ;  to  dig  about 

I  asked  an  old  man,  for  whom  I  wanted  to  find  a  job,  if  he 
could  pull  down  a  certain  piece  of  hedge.     He  rephed : 

[Ee's,  aay  spoo'uz  aay  kfeod  spuud/ datwa  dhik',]  yes,  I  suppose 
I  could  (even  with  my  strength)  stir  that  down.  His  use  of  the 
word  implied  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  more  than  stir  the  earih 
about — not  dig  it. 

So  a  hen  is  said  to  "spuddle  over  the  dowst"  to  find  "meat" 
for  her  chicken. 

Pulman  says  a  person  fond  of  poking  the  fire  is  called  a  "  Vire- 
spudd/e." 

Hal.  is  quite  wrong  in  connecting  this  very  common  word  with 
embers.     No  doubt  the  following  is  his  authority. 


SPUDDLING  [spuudleen],  s^.     Stni^ling. 
I  thort  I  yeard  a  brave  spuddlin'  like ;  but  lor  1  I  never  thort 
nort  'bout  what  was  gwain  on. 

SPUDDLY  [spuud  lee],  iJ. I.     To  stru^le;  to  kick;  to  resist 
capture ;  to  move  quickly ;  to  be  busy  in  a  trifling,  useless  way. 
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[Talfn  aat-n  een  dh-ai-d — doa'un  lat  dhu  poax  dhing  spuud'lee 
sae'um-z  dhaaf  liz,]  take  and  knock  it  on  the  head — do  not  let 
the  poor  thing  keep  struggling  like  that. 

Come  now !  'tidn  no  use  vor  thee  to  spudily;  \  shall  on'y  hold 
thee  the  tighter. 

An  old  farmer,  asked  how  he  amused  himself,  said,  "  There  I  do 
spuddly  about  like,  so  well's  1  can  ;  and  I  do  zee  the  things  (cattle), 
and  look  arter  the  voices  mornin'  times  like." 

"  Look  sharp'm  spuddly  along ! "  is  a  common  exhortation  to  be 
quick. 

SPUNKY  [spuungkee],  adj.    Spirited ;  courageous ;  brave. 
He's  a  spunky  sort  of  a  chap,  mind;  he  on't  stand  no  nonsense. 

SPUR  [spuur],  V.  t.     To  spread  abroad  or  scatter,  as 
over  a  field.     (Lat.  spargere.)     Comp,  Spuring- board. 
Joe  mus'  g'out'n  spur  that  there  dressin'.    Set  Strawe. 


SPUR-POST  [spuur--paus],  sb.  A  short,  stiff  piece  of  wood 
sunk  in  the  ground  alongside  a  post,  and  firmly  nailed  to  it,  so 
as  to  give  it  strength  and  stiffness. 

SPURING-BOARD  [spuur -een-boo-urd].  The  usual  low  woodea 
partition  in  a  bam,  which  bounds  the  "vloor"  on  each  side,  and 
separates  it  from  the  "  pool "  or  "  zess."  The  use  is  to  prevent 
the  grain  from  being  scattered  in  process  of  hand  thrashing. 

to  SPERRE  ;  clatiderr,  prohihm  (inter  cludere). 
to  SPERRE  JH  ;  Jncludtrt,  trudtrc—Catk.  Ang. 
To  SPARRE  :  Barrtr.     Sparred.    Barrt.Shtnuxid. 


SPUTE  [spfeo-t],  sb.     Dispute ;  contentiotL 

[Aay  bae'un  gwai-n  tae-u  noa  spioi  baewd  ut,  nmyn;  aay-d 
ifeo-ndur  paay  dhu  muunee  un  u  diie'd  wai  ut,]  I  am  not  going 
to  have  any  quarrel  about  it,  mindj  I  would  sooner  pay  the  money 
and  have  done  with  it. 

SPY-POST  [spuy-paus],  sb.    Direction -post.     (Always.) 
Keep  on  gin  you  come  to  a  vower-cross-way,  and  there  you'll 
zee  a  spy-post. 

In  the  parish  of  Wellington  are  some  cottages  close  to  a  cross-way 
where  there  always  has  been  a  direction-post.  I  have  always  heard 
of  the  people  living  in  them,  "  He  (her)  do  live  up  to  Spy-post." 

SQUAB  [skwaub-],  sb.  Term  for  a  fat,  squat  figure — usually 
fcinale. 
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Kef's  a  fat  Utile  sguab  of  a  thing.  Hence  squabby,  fat,  loose  in 
figure. 

SQUAB- PIE  [skwaub--puy],  sb.  A  very  favourite  dish.  The  chief 
ingredients  are  meat  (usually  mutton,  never  pigeons),  apples,  and 
onions,  seasoned  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  over  all  a  thick 
crust  like  a  beefsteak-pie.  The  squab-pie  has  been  celebrated  by 
most  dialect  poets.    See  Pulman,  Rus.  Sk.  p.  142. 

SQUACKETTY  [skwaakufee],  v.  i.    To  quack  like  a  duck. 

We  be  gwain  t'a  a  change  in  the  weather ;  don't  ee  year  hosr 
the  ducks  do  squaekitty  i     (Very  com.) 

SQUAILS  [skwuuryuiz],  sb.  Nine-pins ;  skittles.  In  W.  Som. 
and  N.  Dev.  this  word  is  commoner  than  skittles.  They  are  played 
in  a  "  bowlin'-alley  "  [buw'leen-aa-lee]. 

There's  a  cnpical  alley  up  to  Ship^hot  d'ee  zay  to  a  turn 
to  \skv.muryuh\.     Come,  I'll  play  thee  vot  two  quart. 

SQUARE  [skwae"ur],  sb.  A  superficial  measure  of  one  hundred 
square  feet,  as  a  square  of  flooring,  thatching,  roofing. 

SQUARE  UP  [skwae-ur  aup],  v.  i.    To  pay  a  debt. 

I've  a-bin  to  un  time  arter  time,  but  he  on't  never  square  up — I 
shall  fo'ce  to  put-n  into  Court. 

SQUAT  [skwaut],  v.  t.     i.  To  squeeze ;  to  crush. 

Thick  there  roller  '11  squat  it  down. 

Our  Jack's  in  the  hosjjital — he  catched  liis  hand  in  the  drashin'- 
machine  and  squafn  all  to  pieces,  and  the  doctor  zess  how  he's 
afeard  he'll  be  fo'ced  vor  to  have'm  a-tookt  off. 

2.  sb.     The  black  mark  of  a  pinch  or  squeeze  upon  the  flesh. 

Zee  here's  a  gurt  squat  I've  a-got  'pon  my  vinger,  eens  I  catch-n 
in  the  door. 

SQUATTY  [skwaufee],  v.  l  To  crouch  down ;  to  sit  on  the 
heels.     (Very  com.) 

Come  on !  I  s'pose  thec'ds  squatty  there  in  over  the  vire  all's 
day,  let  thee  alone  I 

Eart  squatting  upon  thy  telher  Eeend. — Ex.  ScgU.  I.  160. 

SQUAWKY  [skwaukee],  v.  i.     To  scream  j  to  squeal. 

Here,  Jinn,  take  up  the  cheel,  don't  let'n  bide  and  squawky  like 
that  is.     A  cat  is  said  to  squawky  at  night. 

SQUEAKER  [skweek'ur],j^.  One  of  a  late  brood  of  partridges 
or  pheasants. 

SQUELSTRING[skwuulstreen],<7<^'.    Sultry;  hot;  sweltering. 

I'er'ble  squelstrM  sort  o'  weather,  I  zim;  anybody  can't  do 
nort,  and  I  sweats  where  I  slan's, 

Tha  ledsl  twos  squettMng  and  hot  wliilc'er, — Ex.  Scvld.  1.  ^^6. 
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SQUINGES  [skwiin-jez],  si.     Quinsy.     (Very  com.) 
Th'  'osa  is  ter'ble  bad,  he  on't  ait  nort ;  I  ver'ly  b'lieve  he  got 
the  sguinges. 

SQUINNY  [skw^n-ee],  v.i.  To  squint;  to  shut  one  eye;  to 
peep. 

[Aa'y  zeed  dhee  skumn'een  raewn  dhu  kaundur,]  I  saw  you 
peeping  round  the  corner. 

SQUINNY-EYED  [skwiineeuyd],  adj.    Squint-eyed;  having 
a  squint 
A  sfuiarry-eyeii  old  osbird,  let  me  catch 'n  I 

SQUIRTS  [skwuur-tB],  si.  Diarrhcea.  Same  as  Squitters. 
Called  also  Wild-squirts. 

SQUITTER  [skwiifur],  v.  t.    To  squirt. 
What's  the  matter,  my  little  man  ?    Ugh  I  thick  there  bwoy  'v« 
9.-sguitUr(d  me  ail  over,  ugh  I 

SQUITTERS  [skwdfurz],  ib.     Diarrhoea. 

SQUITTERY  [skwufuree],  v.i.  To  run  out;  to  have  violent 
diarrhcea.     (Said  of  cattle.) 

Mind  yerzul I  her's  ter'ble  bad,  her'd  squitUry  over  a  vivelar'd 
gate. 

STADDLE  [stad-1],  si.  The  foundation  upon  which  a  stack  of 
com  or  hay  is  built  up*  For  hay — lumber,  faggot-wood,  or  browse 
[g.  v!)  are  commonly  used,  as  the  object  is  merely  to  keep  the  hay 
above  the  damp  ground.     For  com  a  tnow-staddle  (q.  v.)  is  used. 

STADDLE5T0NES  [stadl-stoa'unz],  sh.  The  short  stone 
frolumns  and  flat  caps,  upon  which  is  placed  the  mow-staddis  (q.  v.). 
The  stone  and  cap  may  be  likened  to  a  tall  mushroom  in  general 
shape. 

STAFF-HOOK  [staa  ftok],  si.  A  hook  or  sickle  with  a  handle 
five  or  six  feet  long,  used  for  "  paring  "  hedges. 

Bob,  take  your  staff-hook  and  hat  along  the  hedge  gin  the 
turnpike. 

STAG  [stag],  sb.  i.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  of  five  years  old. 
See  Hart. 

2.  sb.  A  castrated  bull.  The  term  is  applied  to  any  animal 
emasculated  after  maturity,  hence  a  very  common  adj.  staggy, 
which  means  that  the  animal  has  the  appearance  of  having,  as  it  is 
said,  "tun  in  stones  too  long  " — /.  e.  not  castrated  early  enough. 

I  shall  drow  out  thick  steer,  I  don't  like  'n,  I  zim  he  looks  sta^ 
'bout  the  head. 

z  z  3 
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3.  sb.    A  cock ;  a  gander. 

We  must  get  another  j/ay-tutkey  'vore  they  do  begin  to  fat  'em 
for  Kirsmas. 

Tis  time  to  kill  up  they  young  sta^. — Aug.  1885.  Said  of  cock 
fowls. 

When  applied  to  poultry  stag-bird  is  the  usujJ  term  lor  a  male 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  Staookj  fuilui.     AStbgck:  ancer.—Calh.  Aug.     See  note  A.  p.  358. 

rd  that  Reynnrd  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  J.  Cox'i 
ig  off  a  fine  s/ag  turkey. 
iViIliuglon  iVtiily  Nemt,  Dec.  17,  1885. 

STAGGERT  [stag-urt],  sb.  Hunting.  A  male  d^r  of  four 
years  old.     See  Spire,  Brocket. 

STAGNATED  [staeg-nae-utud], /flrf.  aJJ.  i.  Amazed;  aston- 
ished. 

Hon  I  come  vor  to  zee  how  quick  they  can  turn  out  a  bolt, 
dread  'n  all,  I  was  downright  stagnated,  and  I  zess  to  myzul  s'  I, 
Joey,  you  'ant  a-Iamed  everything  not  eet,  not  "bout  blacksmith  in'. 

3.  Become  stunted  in  growth. 

They  young  things  don't  grow  one  bit,  they  be  proper  A-stagnatei. 
That  there  tree's  riglor  stagnated;  he  on'i  never  do  00  good, 
not  there. 

STAG'S  HORN  MOSS  [stag-z  auTn  mau-s],  sb.  Lyeopodtum 
Clavatum;  called  also  club-moss.  It  grows  JilentifuHy  on  Dunkery 
and  many  other  of  our  hills. 

STAIRY  [stae-uree],  v.  i.  To  be  able  to  go  upstairs.  At 
Clovelly,  a  donkey  ia  no  use  unless  he  will  starry  well.  The  first 
question  there,  on  treating  for  one,  is,  "Will  er  stairyl" — i.e.  will 
he  go  up  or  down  steps  with  a  load  on  his  back  ? 

STALE  [stae-ul],  i7(^'.  1.  Applied  to  horses'  legs;  pufTed  and 
bent  with  age  and  hard  work. 

Poor  old  'oss,  he's  a-come  ter'ble  stale  in  his  legs,  but  he's  middlin' 
hearty  like. 

3.  p.  i.    To  void  urine — of  horses  only, 

3.  sb.  Handle.  As  mo-p-siale,  pick-j/a/tf,  hroom-stale.  The 
word  would  only  be  used  for  the  handle  of  such  tools  as  reqnire 
long  stick-like  ones.  The  long  shovel  of  West  Somerset  is 
exceptional,  its  handle  is  always  the  showl-slkk. 

a   stalking, 

When  shooting  a  covert,  one  of  the  beaters,  an  old  farmer,  said. 
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[Mus  goo  itauktttee  raewn  dheeuzh  yuur  kau'ndur,  uuls  dhu 
kauk's-l  au'l  um  aewt,]  (we)  must  go  carefully  round  this  here 
comer,  else  the  cocks  will  all  run  out. — Dec.  4,  1885. 

STAMP,  STAMPER  [staam-p],  sb.  A  stamp,  or  barley  stam(<,  is 
an  implement  used  in  barns  to  knock  off  the  spears  or  ties  from  the 
barley  grains.  It  is  a  square  frame  with  a  number  of  knife-like, 
parallel  bars  fixed  across  it.  The  too!  is  completed  by  an  arched 
iroD  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  frame,  to  which  is  fixed  an 
upright,  cross-headed  handle.  It  is  used  by  forcibly  jumping  it  up 
and  down  upon  the  heap  of  grain.  The  use  of  this  implement  is 
now  much  declining,  because  in  the  modem  process  of  steam 
thrashing  the  grain  is  well  cleared  of  its  spear  by  the  machine. 

STANDARD  [stan'durd],  sb.  A  young  tree  left  in  a  hedge  or 
copse  when  the  underwood  is  cut ;  a  sapling. 

STANDEL  [stani],  sb.  A  growing  stick  left,  in  catting  a  hedge, 
for  a  standard,  to  grow  into  a  tree. 

Eicepi  and  always  reserved  out  of  this  demise  ■  .  .  .  Ihe  planlalions,  and 
also  all  pollards  aud  other  trees,  slips,  saplings  and  siandds. 

Ltase  of  Farm  from  Ike  Autluir,  dated  Sept.  37,  18S4. 

STANDING  [stan-een],  sb.  i.  A  stall  or  accustomed  standing- 
place  in  a  market.     St€  Shambles. 

Butcher  Morgan  've  a-paid  for  a  slan'in'  in  our  market  'is  number 
o'  years. 

3.  Stall  for  horses. 

So  John  've  a-tookt  the  Dree  Cups  (Inn) ;  I  do  year  'tis  capical 
premises  [pnlm'uzeez],  and  ilannins  for  up  thirty  'oases, 

STANDING-BATTLES  [stan-een-baa-tlz],  sb.  The  frame,  with 
two  long  prongs  at  right  angles,  used  by  thatchers  to  stand  upon 
when  thatching.  The  thatch  is  always  first  laid  up  at  the  eaves  or 
"office"  {g.  v.),  and  as  it  advances  up  the  roof,  the  thatchei  needs 
the  stan-een-baaiiz  lo  give  him  foothold  upon  the  new  thatch. 

STAND  TACK,  [stan-  Uak-],  v.  i.  To  undertake  responsibility; 
to  bear  the  blame. 

Nif  thee's  break-n,  I  shall  fo'ce  to  stand  tack  vor  it. 

STAND  TO  WORK  [stan-  tu  wuurk],  phr.  To  work  on  a  farm 
as  an  ordinary  out-door  labourer. 

I  droved  th'  'osses  'pon  thick  farm  vor  dree  an'  twenty  year,  but 
now  I  ttatCs  to  work. 

STAND  UP  FOR  [stan  aup  vaur],  phr.  To  undertake  the 
office  of  God-ptarent  at  a  baptism. 

[Uneebaudee  kaan  stan  aup  tvr  noabaudee  udhaewt  dliai 
biin  u-beesh'up,]  one  cannot  become  G  d-parent  for  any  one  unless 
one  has  been  confirmed  (bishoped).     (Verbatim). — January  1878. 
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STAND  WORD  [stan  wuur-d],/^r.  To  abide  by  an  offer,  or 
to  keep  to  a  bargain.     See  Run  word. 

You  shall  have  they  ewes  vor  thirty-nine  apiece,  and  I'll  daxd 
ivord  till  next  Monday — i.  e.  the  offer  shall  remain  open  for  your 
acceptance. 

STANK  [stang'k],  sh.  A  dam  for  keeping  back  or  turning 
water  aside ;  implies  ralher  a  more  permanent  structure  than  a  bay. 

STAP  [staap], *.  /,  and  i.    x.  To  stop.    (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Here,  stapl  where  be  gwain? 

2.  To  reside ;  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  ?  Well,  I  staps  most  times  to  Mrs.  Jeffries's 
Hon  I  be  'ome,  but  sometimes  I  don't  slap  no  place — /.  e.  have  no 
home. 

3.  To  stay  on  a  visit. 

That's  the  young  lady  what's  stappin  to  the  squire's. 

Her  bin  slappiti  'Jong  way  her  aunt  to  London  's  dree  weeks. 

STARE  [stae-ur],  sb.     Starling.     (Uncommon.) 
Sight  o'  stares  about  this  winter. 

Starts  an'  villvares,  snipes  an'  cocks. 

An',  vrom  Ihe  no'lh,  gurt  wecld-vowl  vtocics. — Pultuati,  Rus.  Si.  p.  61. 

STARE  BASIN  [staeur-baeusn],  sb.  A  common  epithet  for  a 
bold  impudent  starer. 

What  do  the  gurt  stare-basin  want  to  bide^ppin  to  me  vor?  I 
bain't  gwain  to  be  a  gapsnest  vor  she. 

Wey  zich  a  irhat-nosei],  h^^le-toolh'd,  ifara-Amin aslheeart? 

Ex.  S(M.  1.  58. 
START  [staa-rt],  c.  t.     i.  To  run  away ;  to  bolt  off. 
They  zess  how  Jim  Brown's  ^.-started  an'  lei'  is  wive  'ta  chillern 
'pon  the  parish. 

a.  sb.    Occurrence;  behaviour;  "go." 
Well,  nif  this  yere  idn  a  rum  start,  tell  me  t 

3.  V.  t.    To  cause  to  begin. 

They  be  gwain  to  start  the  job  next  Monday. 

4.  adj.  Exposed  in  situation ;  unprotected  or  unsheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds ;  bleak. 

This  place  is  so  start,  if  you  don't  put  up  good  thick  walls  youll 
never  keep  the  wet  out.  Said  to  me  respecting  a  house  about  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a  very  exposed  site. — Culmstock,  Oct.  r88i. 

STARVED  [staarvd],  part.  adj.  Withered ;  benumbed ; 
perishing  with  cold. 

My  hands  be  a-starved  wi'  the  cold. 
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STARY  [stae-urec],  v.i.  i.  To  stand  out  prominently;  to  be 
conspicuous. 

Now  the  field's  a-ate  down  light,  the  [duyshb]  tlnstles  do  stary 
mainly  I  zim. 

3.  adj.  and  v.  i.  Applied  to  animals'  coats:  rough,  standing 
up  ;  the  opposite  of  sleek. 

The  coat  o'  un's  so  staiy's  a  hedgehog ;  I  never  didn  zee  iin 
lookin'  zo  bad  avore,  and  this  here  cold  wind  maktii  'n  s/ary  wis'n 
he  wid  else. 

They  buliicks  do  s/ary  maainly  in  their  jackets;  is  the  hay 
fously?    £ee  Stiver. 

3.  ad;'.    Conspicuous ;  prominent ;  loud  in  colour. 
Ever  zee  zich  a  bonnet,  he's  so  siar/s  a  house  a-vire. 

4.  aJj.  Threadbare.  A  word  used  technically  of  cloth  in  which 
the  separate  threads  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

STATY  [staeutee],  adj.  Of  cows— heavy  in  calf.  In  constant 
daily  use. 

Sam,  um  out  arter  the  cows  ;  mind  you  don't  hurry  the  old  Gipsy, 
'cause  her's  gettin'  stafy. — Farmer's  wife,  October  1883. 

STEAD  [stiid,  Slid],  adv.    Instead. 

Stid  o'  gwain  home,  nif  he  didn  bide  in  to  Barley  Mow  gin  ten 
o'clock  o'  nait 

.  Applied  to  persons— correct  in 
He's  a  steady  young  fellow,  I  never  didn  year  nothin'  by  un. 

2.  Industrious;  persevering. 

Steady  chap,  always  to  work,  honever  I  do  go  'long. 

STEEPLE  [stec-fl],  v.  t     To  stifle.     (Always.) 
Jim,  sprank  a  drap  o'  water,  thee  art  makin'  smeech  enough  to 
steejle  the  devil.    The  latter  one  of  the  commonest  of  sayings. 

STEEHOPPING  [stee  aupeen],  pres.  part.  Gadding  about 
gossiping  from  house  to  house.  Usually  applied  to  women,  but  not 
always.     Not  used  in  any  other  sense.     (Com.  in  Hill  dist.) 

[Uur-z  au'vees  u  steeaupetn  ubaewt;  badr  fut  uiir-d  buyd  au-m 
un  muyn  ur  acwz,  saeum-z  aay  bee  u-foo'us  tue,]  her  is  always 
a  steehopping  about;  better  fit  her  would  abide  at  home  and 
mind  hei  house,  same  as  I  be  forced  to. 

In  itself  equivalent  to  way/aria^,  though  strictly  limited  in 
meaning.  St^e  or  sty  alone  =  way  or  ladder,  arc  quite  unknown 
at  present  in  the  south. 

Hare's  net  as  zmne  Giglels,  .  . 
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STEEN  [stee-n],  v.  f.  i.  To  build  up  without  mortar  the 
circular  wail  of  a  well.     Only  word  used  in  this  distr.ct. 

A  man  bargaining  to  sink  a  well  (May  1885),  said,  "  Tis  a  wo'th 
a  sovereign  to  sleen  un  up ; "  and  again,  "  If  I've  a-got  good  stones, 
I'll  steen  un  up  well,  and  make  a  downright  good  job  o'  uu." 

2.  To  pjt  fresh  metal  on  a  road. 

I  do  want  to  lodge  a  few  stones  'gin  your  hedge,  vor  to  steea 
Foxydown  Hill  way. 

STEENING  [steenin],  s».     i.  The  walling  of  a  well. 
When  come  to  go  down  to  zee  what  'twas,  there  was  vive  or  zix 
voot  o'  the  steenm'  a-nised  in  an'  a-brokt  the  pipe. 

3.  The  metal  fresh  laid  on  a  road. 

This  yur  i/eem'n's  so  rough's  a  baich— 'tis  enough  to  tear  Ih' 
'osses'  hearts  out. 

V.  t.    To  stoop ;  to  tilt  a  cask.     The  common 

a  the  gerund. 

[Bee  shoa'ur  dhee'uz  yuur  auksid  u  suydur  <id'-n  u-kaum  tu 
steepeen  u-raedee  J]  to  be  sure  this  hogshead  of  cider  is  not  come 
to  stooping  already  ! 

STEER  [stee-ur],  a4j.    Steep;  abrupt  in  declivity,     j^pplied  to 
land  this  word  is  far  commoner  than  stickle. 
Can't  never  do  much  way  tillin'  thick  field,  he's  so  steer. 
The  road's  so  steet'%  the  roof  of  a  house. 

STEERT  [steeurt],  sb.  i.  Tech.  A  short,  thick  nail,  head 
square  and  countersunk — used  to  drive  through  and  fasten  the 
strokes  of  a  heavy  cart  wheel.     ?  Ang.-Sax.  steort,  stert,  a  tail. 

2.  A  large  nail  of  any  kind. 

STEEVE  [stee-v],  v.  t.  To  stiffen ;  to  benumb ;  to  freeze ;  to 
make  stifT^now  mostly  used  of  cold  or  frost. 

My  'ands  be  proper  ^.-sleeved ;  we  an't  a-'ad  no  sich  weather's 
this  yur,  nit's  longful  time. 


STEEVY  [stee-vee],  v.  i.  To  remain  close  shut  up  and  hot ; 
to  stew.     The  mash  in  brewing  is  said  to  steevy. 

They  widn  undo  none  o'  the  winders  tho,  and  we  was  a-fo'ced 
to  bide  there  and  steery,  till  I  thort  we  should  a-bin  a-sleefled. 

Let  'em  biJc  and  steevy  in  th'  oven  gin  he's  cold—/,  e.  the  oven 
is  cold. 
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STENT  [stai-nt],  v.t.  i.  To  stop  by  force  of  Enertia,  as  of 
horses  unable  to  move  their  load.  Near  my  house  is  a  heavy 
incline  on  the  railway,  and  some  years  ago,  when  engines  were 
less  powerful,  the  trains  (especially  goods)  used  frequently  to  come 
to  a  standstill.  The  common  remark  was  constantly,  "Puffin' 
Billy's  z-stmtei  agee-an." 

The  piece  was  s'heavy  and  the  ground  so  soft,  darned  if  we  wadn 
proper  3.-stentfd.     Said  of  a  "  plough  "  unable  to  move  a  tree. 

You  zee  nif  thick  there  bottom  don't  stenl  all  the  bosses  you've 
a-got 

They  seide  to  hym  soUeliche  "  "cesse  shuUe  we  iicvere  ; 

Til  mede  be  Jiy  wedded  wyf  '  ne  woll  we  nought  slynlt." — Piirs  Plow.  111.  165. 
he  dared  as  doted  nuiin  ■  for  t>e  hestes  dedes, 
&  was  so  styf  in  a  studie  '  ]>at  non  him  stint  miyt. 

ifilliam  0/  Pnleraie.l.  4055  (used  many  limes  by  him). 

Itlilen, 

a.—Ciaiifa;  Knightts  Tail,  1.  45. 
take  hede  (at  [le  Sonne  slyalt^  Iwyes  a  Jere.^7ivwja,  lib.  i.  p.  319. 
Outher  such  word  he  t>e  sent  :  JkiI  he  nel  neuere  ^-styntt, 
0(  he  I*  hablw  wyj)  strengfje  y-henl !  outlier  slawe  ^e  wilh  swerdes  dynte. 
Sir  Ffrumbra!,  1.  1841 

a.  V.  t.  To  cause  to  cease  to  grow — not  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense  Qito  stunt. 

That  there  rape  don't  grow  one  bit,  they  tliere  vrosty  morn  ins 
'ave  proper  21-sttnttd  it 

STEM  [stiim],  sb.  A  long  handle.  Same  as  Stale  3.  Pipe- 
stcm  (always),  piclc-Vi;m,  TaVt-s/em. 

STEPSES  [staep-sez],  s6.     Pair  of  steps  ;  step-ladder. 
Here,  Tom,  urn  in  arter  the  Ucpiu,  1  baint  talld  enough  vot  to 
raich  up. 

STEWARDLY  [stiieurlee],  adj.  Like  a  good  steward ;  careful ; 
deft.     Her's  a  proper  stewariy  sort  of  a  umman,  her  is. 

Iha  ilaaarliist  &  vitdest  Wanch  that  comstb  on  iha  Stones  o'  Moulton,  no 
Dispreise.  Ex.  Cotirtship,  I,  569. 

STICK  [stik],  sb.     1.  A  tree  considered  as  timber. 
That's  a  fine  stick;  why  he'll  girt  [q.  ?'.)  purty  nigh  two  voot. 
What  d'ye  plase  t'ax  vor  thick  (here  stick  of  elem  what  hangs  out 
over  the  road  ?     I  widn  mind  drowing  o'  un  vor  the  tap. 

2.  Put  the  stick  about  the  back.  The  commonest  threat  of 
mothers  to  children  older  than  infants,  which,  being  seldom  carried 
into  execution,  has  consequently  become  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
no  more  heeded  that  if  not  uttered. 

Tommy,  come  in  tor'aciy,  else  I'll  put  the  stick  about  your  back. 
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3,  V.  t.  Tech.  by  carpenters.  To  form  a  bead  w  mouldiag. 
A  man  repairing  another's  bud  work,  said  of  some  window-sasht^ 
[Wuy  aa-yd  chaup'  urn  aewt  wai  u  feok,  un  tlik  um  wai  u 
boo'urd-naayul  badr-n  dhaat  dhaeur  ai'z,]  why  I  would  chop  them 
out  with  3  hook,  and  stick  them  with  a  board-nail  better  than  that 
there  is.     To  "  stick  a  bead  "  or  "  mould  "  is  always  said, 

STICKING  PIECE  [stikeen-pees],  sb.  Tech.  The  part  of  ihe 
neck  of  a  bullock  near  where  the  knife  entered — usually  dis- 
coloured with  blood  and  sold  for  gravy-beef. 

STICKING-PLACE  [siikeen-plae-us],  sb.  The  point  in  an 
animal's  throat  where  the  knife  is  stuck.  This  varies  iu  each  kind 
of  animal. 

STICKLE  [stik-l])  ^b.     i.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river,  where  the 
water  runs  rapidly. 
That's  a  rare  itUkU  vor  fish. 

tiictUi  sharps 

— Pulman,  Ras.  St.  p.  5, 

a.  ai^'.  and  adv.     Steep. 

Thick  roofs  to  flat — he  idn  stuA/e  'nough. 

Hence  the  frequent  name  "  sii(A/e-pa.th." 

Applied  to  water,  the  effect  of  a  steep  course,  rapidity  is  the 
meaning.  "  The  river  urns  s/iei/e  all  the  way  from  Withypool  to 
Exebridge" — /.^.follows  a  steeply  declining  course,  and  so  runs 
rapidly. 

STID  [sliSd-].  v.t.  I.  To  think;  to  study.  One  of  the  words 
in  which  the  hterary  ending  in  y  is  dropped.     Cf.  Car,  Slipper,  &c. 

"Whatever  I  shall  do  I  can't  thiaitnoisft'd/"  is  a  most  comnion 
exclamation. 

3.  si.    Gloomy  contemplation ;  absence  of  mind ;  brown-study. 
What's  the  matter,  Jane  f  you  be  all  to  3  s/id. 
The  maid  lookth  to  be  in  a  riglur  sfid. 


3.  Scheming;  design. 

All  he's  stid  is  how  to  get  most  money  vor  little  work. 

ST!LING-IRE[stuyleen-uyur],j*.   (Not  com.)  The  instrument 
used  in  ironing  linen.     To  s/ile  is  now  obsolete. 

Tha  hwn'l  tha  Sense  to  sli/i  thy  own  Dressing.— .ff jr.  Seal-/,  h  274. 

STILL  [stee'ul],  adv.    i.  Used  peculiarly  to  give  a  frequentative 
or  persistent  force  to  a  verb. 
A  servant  speaking  of  some  logs  of  a  wood  fire,  said,  "They'll 
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,  stilt  moulder  for  dajre,"  meaoing,  they  will  keep  on  smouldering  for 
days.     Used,  much  in  the  same  way,  redundantly. 
9.  [stil],  si.    Com.  pron.  of  steel. 

I  mus'  'ave  my  bisgee  fresh  a  lined— the  still  o'  un'a  all  a-weared 
back. 
Giele  slabbes  of  i4</ &  yre  :  lo  t-e  walles  >o  wera  y-slente  i^rV  ^<r.  I.  3313. 

STILL-LIQUORS  [stce-ul-lik-urz].     Home-made  illicit  spirits. 

An  auctioneer  selling  an  iron  crock,  said,  "This  is  the  thing 
they  make  what  they  call  siill-liquors  in  down  in  Devonshire — must 
take  care  you  baint  a<atcht  though." — ^July  8,  1S86. 

STILL-WATERS  [stee-ul-wau-drz],  sb.  A  spirit  illicitly  distilled 
from  cider-dregs.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  practice  was  very 
commonly  pursued,  and  the  process  is  described  by  Pulman.  I 
too  have  often  tasted  "  necessity,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  but 
cannot  say  that  anything  short  of  whnt  the  name  implies  would 
lead  me  to  swallow  it.  Now  the  reduction  of  duty  and  activity 
of  the  excise  have  put  an  end  to  still-waters,  so  that  a  cider-still 
could  only  be  found  among  the  lumber  of  very  old  farm-houses. 
I  have  seen  several  much  more  elaborate  than  the  rough  apparatus 
described  by  Pulman  (Jtustie  Sketches,  p.  143). 

Styllvn,  01  stylii  iaatirji.     Stilta,  inslillQ. — Promp.  Parv. 

STILLURS  [stiilurz],  sb.  Steelyards.  Var.  pron.,  less  com. 
than  \stM-iurdz\.     Plase  to  len'  father  your  stillurs. 


Sting- nettles  a-bwoiled's  a  fine  thing  vor  young  turkeys. 

STINK-ALOUD  [stingk-ulaewd],  v.  i.     To  smell  strongly. 
I  shan't  never  be  able  not  to  get  this  cask  sweet,  he  stitiks  aloud. 

STINKARD  [stingkurd],^*.     A  dirty,  stinking  fellow. 
You  never  can't  let  no  jis  beastly  old  stinkard's  he   not  come 
into  youT  'ouse. 

STINK-HORN  [sting  k-aurn],  sb.  A  common  fungus,  ol^cner 
called  tog.     See  Zog  i.     Fhallus  impudicus. 

STINT  [stiinl],  sb.  t.  Allowance  of  work.  In  certain  trades 
where  piece-work  prevaib,  and  work  is  short,  it  is  usual  to  limit 
each  man  to  a  certain  fixed  quantity,  to  be  done  in  the  week,  and 
no  more.  This  quantity  is  called  the  ^AW/.  (Very  com.)  Closely 
allied  to  stent,  yet  not  the  same  word. 

2.  V.  t.  To  arrange  that  only  a  certain  quantity  of  work  shall 
be  done. 

The  spinners  be  all  &-sliiiled  to  two  scarnis  a  day. 
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STIRRUP  [stiiur-up],  j^.  i.  Ashoemalcr'sstrap.with  which  he  . 
keeps  the  last  6rm  upon  his  knee.  Hence  the  stale  joke  of  "2 
pennortli  o'  ttirrup  oil  at  the  cobbler's,"  which  has  got  cotnipied 
into  "strap  oil." 

3.  Tech.  a  bent  iron  used  in  building  some  kinds  of  roof,  bjr 
which  the  "  zide-timbers "  (purlines)  are  'Suppioited.  The  wont 
is  in  common  use  for  any  kind  of  iron  fixed  so  as  to  act  as  a 
pendant  support. 

STIRRUP-IRE  [stuurup-uy-ur],  sb.  The  steel  bow  hanging 
from  a  saddle,  as  distinct  from  the  stirrup,  which  includes  the 
leather  strap. 

STITCH  [stee-ch],  sb.  and  v.  A  shock  or  stook  of  ten  sheaves 
of  com  set  up  in  the  harvest-field.  To  stikhy  is  to  set  up  the 
sheaves,  when  bound,  in  rows  of  stitches. 

I've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bird's  whait  to  binding  and  stitthing,  and 
I  count  he'll  have  zix  score  stitch  an  acre,  one  way  tother,  vull  up. 
See  Hat,  Wind-mow, 

STIVER  [stuvur],  v.  t.,  i,  and  sb.  Applied  to  hair  or  like 
substances.  To  cause  to  become  rough,  or  to  stand  up  in  a  wild 
manner,  like  a  dog  or  cat,  which  is  said  to  "stiver  up  his  busk  " — 
i.e.  to  cause  the  hnir  along  the  "busk"  (back)  to  stand  up  in 
anger  or  fear.     (Very  com.) 

This  here  cold  wind  do  siirer  up  the  'osses'  coats,  sure  'nough. 

Ees,  they  do  stivery  jis  the  very  same's  a  hedge-hog. 

Hence  from  the  dog's  habit  of  raising  his  busk  in  anger  at 
another  dog,  so  the  word  is  employed  in  a  personal  sense. 

My  eyes !  didn  'er  (he)  stivery  up  zoon's  he  yeard  it — 1.  e. 
bristle  up. 

Nif  that  there  on't  stivet'n  up,  why  then  nort  on't. 

Lucy,  go  and  biirsh  your  hair,  'tis  all  to  a  stiver,  jist  as  off  you'd 
a-bin  a-drag'd  drue  a  vuz  bush  by  the  heels,  'tis  sure.    S>ee  Stary  3. 


STOAT  [stoa-ut],  sb.  The  ermine.  Afustela 
other  animal  is  called  a  stoat.  Hal.  is  quite  wrong  when  he  says 
a  "  polecat  is  called  a  stote  in  Somersetshire."  Both  animals  are 
well  known.  Stoats  are  common.  Sometimes  pron.  slot  [staut*]. 
See  Fitch. 

STOCK  [stauk],  sb.  1.  Cattle ;  sheep  and  bullocks  of  all  kinds. 
Horses  are  not  usually  included,  unless  in  the  general  term 
"  live  sli'(k." 

Ter'ble  sight  o'  stock  to  market — an'  I  don't  think  very  much 
o'  it's  a-lef  'pon  hand. 
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3.  s&.    Stalk  or  stem  of  a  tree ;  the  butt. 

' Tis  a  fine  stick,  sure  'uough ;  but  I  count  he's  holler  in  the 
stock. 

STOCK  [stauk-],!-./.  i.  "To  j/(vi  a  farm"  is  to  place  sufficient 
cattle  and  sheep  upon  it, 

Tidn  no  use  to  think  o'  talcin'  a  faroi  nif  an't  a{;ot  money  enough 
vor  to  stock'a. 

3.  To  place  animals  in  a  field  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  crop. 
It  is  common  to  let  pasture  "  only  to  be  slocked" — i.  e.  depastured, 
not  to  be  mown  for  hay. 

There  auff  to  be  a  good  shear,  he  (the  field)  an't  a-btn  A-slocked 
sinze  Lady-day. 

And  will  not  iteck  or  feed  the  meadow  or  pasture  lands,  &c. 

Lease  from  Aulhar  to  a  Farmer,  daled  Sept.  27,  1S84. 

STOCKS  [stauk-s],  sb.  The  machine  in  which  woollen  cloth  is 
"  milled  " — /.  e.  beaten  in  a  damp  state  with  soap  or  fuller's  earth 
to  make  it  shrink  up  to  the  required  width  and  substance.  Woollen 
cloths  are  mostly  woven  of  a  far  greater  width  than  they  ultimately 
finish. 

STOCKY  [stauk-ee],  adj.    Thick-set;  short  and  stout. 

You  must  know  un — stocky  little  fuller,  all  ass  and  pockets. 

STODGE  [stauj],  sb.  Any  thick,  doughy  matter — mostly  applied 
to  "spoon-meat."     Probably  allied  to  stog. 

The  rice-pudding  is  to  thick,  'tis  a  reg'lar  stodge.  Hence  the 
adj.  stodgy.  Don't  make  the  children's  bread  and  milk  so  stodgy. 
The  word  is  used  by  educated  people. 

STODGED  [stauj-d],  adj.    Full ;  stuffed  with  food. 

Well,  I  should  think  thick  boy's  purty  nigh  A-stodgei;  I've 
a-watch-n,  and  told  vourleen  girt  junks  o'  cake  he've  a-put  o'  one 
zide,  zides  bread'n  butter. 

STOG  [staug],  V.  t.     To  stick  fast  in  the  mud. 

Th'  'osses  was  jist  Srstogged,  they  zinked  in  up  over  their  knees. 
I  know'd  you'd  stag  'em  thick  way.  You  can't  go  thick  way, 
you'll  be  stogged  if  you  do.  We  came  across  the  fields,  and  were 
almost  slogged.  Said  by  a  young  lady.  Hence  stoggiag-\>\2tQe,  a 
term  for  a  spot  where  the  mire  is  deep  and  thick.  Thick  there 
lane's  a  proper  j.'r^^yfa '-place.     Used  by  all  classes. 

STOLD  [stoald], /. /.  and/./,  of  steal.    (Always.) 

Zo  Tom  Saffin's  a-startcd,  idn  'er?    Ees,  an'  time  vor-n  to; 

why  he  sloU  a  sheep  vrom  Mr.  Lutley  to  Harts,  an'  there's  a 

warrant  out  vor-n. 

I  zeed  th'  eggs  in  the  nest  [uun-ee]  only  a  Zinday,  but  gin  I 

passed  agee-an  a  Tuesday  they  was  all  a.-stoId. — Aug.  14,  1885. 
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STOMACH  [stuura-ik],  sb.  i.  Appetite;  power  to  brook  or 
endure. 

I  an't  no  stomkk  vor  no  vittles  at  alL 

3.  V.  t.    To  endure ;  to  put  up  with ;  to  brook, 

[Aay  kaan  stuumii  dhaat  dhae'ur  noa*  waiz — tiid'n  z-an*f  aajr 
wuz  bi-oal'deen  t-ce',]  I  cannot  put  up  with  that  at  all — it  is  not 
us  though  I  were  beholden  to  him. 

Hence  siomacAy  [stuum-iiice],  adj.     Proud;  irascible;  resentfuL 

Ter'ble  s!omieky  fuller,  he  is — you  must'a  thurt'n. 

STONE-HORSE  [stoaun-aus],  jA     Stallion.     (Always.) 
STONEN  [stoa-neen],  adj.    Made  of  stone. 
Tim'em  plump-trows  baint  much  'count ;  I'd  Eoonder  gee  a  little 
more'n  have  a  sioneit  one. 

STOOD  [stfeo-d].     P.  t.  and  /.  p.  of  stand,  but  osed  as  « 
transitive  verb;  to  place  as  an  obstruction. 
Somebody've  a-bin  and  ^-stood  a  gurt  roller  right  in  the  road. 
The  wagon  was  u-stood  right  in  the  middle  o'  the  road. 

STOOL  TERRAS  [sti«ul  tuuriizj,  v. t.  To  stand  the  turves 
cut  for  firing  up  on  edge,  so  that  the  wind  may  pass  through  and 
dry  them.     A  common  work  on  our  Hill-country  moors. 

Why,  'twosthee  thy  ownzelupto  jjWiV  ■>■  Ttrras.—Ex.  SctiU.  L  175. 

STOP  [staup,  staap],  j*.  A  rabbit's  nest  So  called  because 
the  doe  always  stops  or  covers  up  the  hole  every  time  she  leaves 
it,  until  the  young  ones  are  old  enough  to  come  out 

A  keeper  £aid,  "This  here  heavy  rain  've  a-killed  hundids 
o'  young  rabbits ;  the  stops  be  vuU  o'  water." 

STOP  ON  [staap  au'n],  v.i.    To  remain  in  service;  to  reaew 
agreement  for  service  after  having  given  notice  to  leave, 
Jim  Giles  idn  comin'  away  arter  all ;  I  widn  slap  on  nif  I  was  he. 
Bide  on  is  more  common  than  stop  on. 

STOP-SHORD  [staap--shoa-urd],  sb._  A  temporary  expedient ; 
a  mrike-shift ;  stopgap. 

Thick  old  zive  (scythe)  mus'  do  vor  a  siap-shord,  I  I'pose,  gia 
I  can  meet  way  a  better  wan. 

STORE  [stoa-r],  v.  t.     i.  To  stir.     (Always.) 

An  old  woman  whom  I  remember  well,  who  might  have  been 
the  prototype  of  Sally  Brass,  and  who  kept  house  for  her  brother, 
a  farmer,  in  the  days  of  dear  tea  and  sugar,  was  always  credited 
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with  siying  to  any  visitors  to  tea,  "Nif  tidn  zweet  'nough,  soce, 
slore't,  there's  plenty  o'  milk." 

Again  we  have  the  everyday  proverb  as  to  disturbing  sleeping 
scandals,  "  The  more  you  slore  %  the  wuss  t'U  stink." 

2.  s6.     Stir;  disturbance;  commotion, 

Of  a  disorderly  political  meeting  held  at  Wellington,  Sept 
1885,  I  heard  it  remarked,  "You  never  didn  zee  no  jis  store  in 
your  life,  they  widn  let  'em  zay  a  word." 

3.  sb.   Story ;  report ;  statement ;  scandal.    Comfi.  Car,  Slipper. 
^Vell,  this  is  a  purty  store  they've  a-rosd  up  about  her — what  will 

em  zay  next  ?    (Very  com.) 
There's  a  store  how  the  paa'son  've  a-vall'd  out  way  the  Squire. 

STORY   [stoaTce],  sb.      Polite  for   Uar— rather  town   dialect 
among  women  servants. 
You  wicked  story,  you ! 

STRAD  [strad],  sb.  Stiff  leathers  worn  over  the  front  of  the 
legs  (hke  greaves  of  ancient  warriors)  by  hedgers.  They  are 
not  leggings,  as  they  do  not  cover  the  calf.  Similar  pieces  are 
worn  on  the  arms,  and  called  arm-strads. 

My  old  jacket's  a-vreez'd  so  stiffs  a  strad. 

This  word  forms  the  regular  superlative  absolute  of  stiff.  See 
W.  S.  Gram.  p.  32. 

STRADDI£S  [stradiz],  sb.  A  very  common  disease  in  young 
ducks.  They  lose  the  power  of  walking,  and  their  legs  spread  out 
or  str^dle  in  opposite  directions.  Occasionally  called  the  sprawls 
[spraa-li]. 

STRAIN  [straa7n],  v.  l    To  distrain. 

Honoured  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  had  to  itrain  on  William > 

last  Wednesday.  I  inquired  to  Wiveliscombe  who  was  the  best  tnui  to  pat  in, 
Leilir  from  rent  collator,  ]a.n.  14,  1884. 

STRAKE[strae-uk],  J^.  The  wheels  of  heavy  carts  and  wagons 
are  frequently  bound,  not  with  a  single  welded  iron  ring  or  tire, 
but  with  several  separate  segments  fixed  to  the  "fellies"  with 
"steerts."     These  segments  are  always  called  strakes. 

Also  a  stripe  or  line ;  a  streak. 

Paint  a  strakt  all  along  the  bottom  edge.    Comp,  Genesis  xxx.  37. 

I  likes  bacon  straky,  nit  all  fat. 

STRAM  [straam],  v.  t.  and  ».     i.  To  beat  with  the  fists. 
chell  baste  tha,  ctiell  ilram  (ha,  chell  drash  Iha.— £r.  Scald.  II.  94,  364. 

2.  V.  t.    To  slam ;  to  bang  with  a  noise. 
What's  stram  the  door  like  that  vor? 

3.  sb.     A  lie.     That's  a  stram,  I  know. 
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STRAME  [strae'um],  sb.  A  kind  of  unevenness,  either  in  colour, 
or  in  smoothness  of  surface,  or  texture.  Suggests  the  idea  of  lines, 
as  opposed  to  mere  blotchiness.     See  Scovy. 

In  spreading  some  lime  and  earth  upon  a  pasture  field,  a  labourer 
said  to  me,  "Anybody  can  spur  it  suanter  nif  ihey  do  sling  il; 
nif  anybody  do  jis  dap  it  down  bezide  o'm  'tis  sure  to  be  all  in 
strames,"  meaning  that  it  would  not  be  evenly  scattered,  but  would 
be  in  lines.     The  word  is  very  common. 

STRAMMER  [straam-ur],  sb.    A  lie. 
My  eyemers,  nif  that  idn  a  s/rammer! 

Who  told  Ihcckee  slramnurt—Ex.  Scald.  1.  174. 

STRAMMY  [straam-ee],  v.  i.    To  lie ;  to  tell  fibs. 

You  must'n  harky  to  all  he  zaith ;  he  can  strammy,  I  can  tell-ee. 

STRAMV  [straeumee],  adj.     Uneven  ;  stripy.     See  Strame. 
Thick  wall  must  be  a-do'd  over  again,  the  rain  have  a-washed 
down  the  fresh  paint  gin  he's  so  stramf%  a  bed-tie. 

STRANGE  [stranj-,  not  like  /(V.  strai'nj  ;  sometimes  ^txi.^-\i.vC]'\,  adj. 
Shy  ;  reserved ;  retiring. 

Well,  mum,  her's  a  knowledgy  maid,  her  is,  I  'sure  'ee,  on'y  her's 
auvis  (always)  so  Strang  like  nay  gin'lvolks, 

STRANGER  [stran'jur],  sb.  A  small  piece  of  stalk  floating  in 
the  tea,  which  will  not  sink,  is  held  to  portend  the  anival  of  a 
stranger,  and  is  always  so  called.  Taken  out  of  the  tea  and  placed 
wet  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  il  is  struck  with  the  back  of  the  other 
hand.  If  at  the  first  stroke  it  adheres  to  the  other  hand  th« 
stranger  will  arrive  to-morrow  or  next  day,  according  to  the  number 
of  strokes  before  it  adheres  to  the  striking  hand. 

STRANGLES  [strang-lz],  sb.     Quinsy  in  horses. 

STRAP-BOLT  [straap-boa-lt],  sb.  Tech.  A  bolt  with  a  flat 
plate  with  holes  through  it  instead  of  a  head,  so  as  to  nail  or 
lasten  it  to  some  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  part  or  piece  to  be 
held  by  the  bolt. 

STRAPPER  [straap'ur],  ji.  i.  An  extra  hand;  one  employed 
temporarily,  as  in  harvest-time  or  for  thrashing. 

[Aay  du  truy  tu  git  driie-  dhu  wuurk  wai  mee  oa-n  voa'is.  Aay 
baeun  fau'n  u  noa-  slraap-urz^  I  try  to  get  through  the  work  with 
my  own  folks  (/.  e.  regular  labourers),  I  am  not  fond  of  temporary 
helpers. 

2.  A  big  strong  person.    Conveys  a  suspicion  of  coarseness. 
Her's  a  strapper,  an'  no  mistake. 
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STRAPPING [straapeen], adj.  Used 'tA'Cap-eai^ an intensilive, 
implying  strong,  lusty,  burly. 

Gurt  strappin'  maid,  fit  to  breed  granadeers. 

STRAT  [straat],  sb.     i.  A  blow  with  the  hand  or  fist 

[Aa-1  gidh-ee  zich  a  sfraaf--n  dhu  chaup-s  dz  dhec  as-n  u-ad*  vor 

wau'D  wuyul,  muyn,]  I  will  give  thee  such  a  strat  in  the  chops  as 

thee  hast  not  had  foi  one  while,  mind. 

2.  V.  t    To  smash ;  to  dash  in  pieces ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
Thick  there  job's  a.-slrat,  they  on't  never  vind  no  water,  and  zo 
I  told  'em  to  fust. 

STRAT-PIE  [straat-paay],  s6.  A  pie  said  to  be  made  of  little 
pigs  that  have  died  at  birth  or  before  weaning.  Sometimes  called 
"  piKSy'P'^-"  Although  much  talked  of  and  joked  about  very 
commonly,  this  is  probably  one  of  those  myths,  like  mouse-pie, 
which  exist  only  in  the  region  of  romance,  or  at  most  in  practical 
joke,     HaL  gives  this  as  Tadago-pit.    Cornw. 

We've  had  shocking  bad  luck  de  year;  never  can't  mind  so 
much  sirat-pie. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE  [stroa-buur-ee-tree']-    The  arbutus. 


STREET  [strai-t],  sb.     Road. 

A  road  with  a  few  straggling  houses  on  one  side,  in  the  parish  of 
Wellington,  is  called  "  Ford  street"  [voaT  strai'tj. 

STRESS  [straes-],  si.  and  v.  t.     Distress  for  rent ;  distraint. 
Mr.  Jones  've  a-tookt  a  stress  vor  dree  quarters'  rent. 
Well,  I  be  zorry  vor  to  zee  a  widow  umman  z.-stres£d ;  but  her 
can't  never  'spect  to  bide  there,  not  if  her  don't  pay  no  rent. 


STRETCH  [strach-,  straach],  v.  t.  "To  stretch  a  rick"  is  to 
cover  it  hastily  with  the  reed,  so  as  to  keep  off  a  little  of  the 
rain,  pending  the  proper  thatching.  This  is  very  constantly  done 
over-night  in  showery  weather. 

Be  sure'n  stretch  the  rick  'vore  you  comth  away. 

STRETCHER  [strach-ur],  sb.  In  "making"  a  hedge  certain 
growing  stakes  are  chopped  half  through,  laid  down  lengthwise  on 
the  hedge,  and  fastened  down  by  a  crook.  Earth  is  then  thrown 
upon  them,  and  they  root  afresh.     These  are  the  stretchers. 

Hedges  so  made  are  good  fences,  but  very  bad  for  hunting, 
I  have  known  many  horses  hung  up  by  getting  the  hind  legs 
behind  a  stretcher.    On  one  occasion  I  remember  a  horse  hung 
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up  in  this  way  until  a  saw  could  be  got  to  cut  through  the  stretcher 
on  both  sides  of  where  his  legs  were  held  fast. 

STRETCH-GALLOP  [straach  -gyaal  up],  adv.  pkr.  Full  gallop. 
{Always.) 

Maister  rode  away  itretthgaiiop,  I  count  was  somethin'  the 
matter. 

An  niver  ad  a  wurd  tn  lay, 

Bil  keep'd  tiraich-gallip  aul  tha  way. — !f,  tfvgg,  P-  71- 
The  town  was  uproar'd  by  es  cotmoE  slralck  gallofi  up  anver  Andior  Hill. 
PulmoH,  Rm.  Si.  p.  55. 

STRICK  [strik],  sb.  i.  The  strike  or  space  covered  in  hay- 
making by  one  stroke  of  the  rake.     See  Rew. 

2.  The  iirickU  or  piece  of  straight  wood  used  to  level  grain  oa 
the  surface  of  any  measure  of  quantity,  generally  a  peck.  Hence 
in  particulars  of  farm  sales  it  is  usual  to  see  "  peck  and  strike " 
[paek'n  strik].  So  "rfwi-measure"  means  level,  in  distinction 
from  "  heap-measure,"  as  peas,  potatoes,  fruit,  &c.  are  sold.  These 
differences  aie  now  for  the  most  part  being  superseded  by  the 
sale  of  all  commodities,  except  liquids,  by  weight.  Thus  a  bag 
of  apples  or  potatoes  not  only  means  three  bushels,  bu^  that 
quantity  made  up  to  a  certain  weight.  Corn  too  is  virtually  sold 
by  weight,  because,  though  nominally  per  bushel,  it  is  agreed  or 
understood  that  the  bushel  shall  weigh  so  many  pounds,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  particular  market 

Jennings  writes  this  stritch ;  Fulman  stretch. 

Hoc  aslorium.     A'  stryke.  —  Wrights  Vocab._  664/14. 

STRIKE  [stniyk,  strik],  v.  t.  i.  To  apply  any  liniment,  lotion, 
or  ointment ;  to  anoint ;  also  to  apply  anything  by  way  of  charm 
to  a  diseased  part,  or  merely  to  stroke,  or  make  passes  with  the 
hand  as  in  mesmeric  operations.  The  ordinary  specific  for  a  stye 
in  the  eye  is  "  to  strike  it  three  times  with  a  wedding-ring." 

The  mare's  leg  idn  no  better;  I've  a-batlie'n  an'  3,-strookt  the 
place  way  oils,  but  he's  a-zwell'd  jis  the  same. 


Comp.  Bless.    See  also  Xogers,  Naaman,  p.  98. 

2.  V.  I.  In  line  fishing  to  give  the  sudden  jerk  needful  to  hook 
the  fish  when  he  takes  the  baiL 

3.  V.  t.  To  make  a  straight  line  by  means  oi  a  cord,  either 
chalked,  or  as  sawyers  do  it,  wetted  in  lamp-black.  This  is  oftener 
called  "  to  hat  a  line  " — i.  e.  hit 

STRING-HORSE  [string --aus],  sb.    The  leader;  the  horse  in 
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any  part  of  the  team  in  front  of  the  sharp-horse  or  wheeler.     So 
string-harness  is  that  suitable  for  a  vore-horse.     See  Crippihg. 

STRIP  [stnip-],  sh.     i.  A  blow  with  a  stick ;  a  stripe, 
[Gee  dhik  dhacTir  dau'g  u  daewnrait  gfeo'd  J/nJ/',]  give  that  there 
dog  a  downright  good  strip. 

Slryffe,  atroke  or  swappe — amf. — Palsgrave. 
or  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  fort;  striftt  save  one. — II  Cor.  xi.  34. 

3.  V.  i.  and  tr.    To  nib  the  skin  off  any  part  of  the  body. 

Can't  think  how  'tis  my  veet  d'  always  strip  zo  bad, 

I  be  proper  a.-stri/ft  way  thick  there  trapes  to  Taan'un  an'  back. 

STRIPE  [struyp],  sb.  Tech.  A  medium  quality  of  short  or 
clothing  wool,  clean  washed  with  soap,  and  dry  (or  should  be). 
Often  railed  Devonshire  stripe. 

STRIPPER  [stnSp-ur],  s^.  Tech.  The  smaller  of  each  of  the 
pairs  of  rollers  on  a  carding  engine,  called  respectively  worker  and 
sfripper.  The  latter  revolving  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  the 
former. 

STROIL  [strauy-ul],  sh.  i.  Couch  grass.  Tritiaim  repens. 
This  word  is  constantly  applied  to  the  white  tube-like  roots  which 
are  turned  up  by  the  plough,  while  couch  is  used  in  speaking  of 
the  weed  generally  in  a  growing  state. 

He  (the  field)  lookth  midUlin'  clean  'pon  tap,  but  come  to 
plojgh  un,  you'll  zee  he's  so  vull  o'  stroifs  ever  he  can  hold. 

3.  sb.    Dexterity;  quickness  of  eye  or  limb ;  agility.    (Com.) 
No  more  stroil  about  thee'n  a  jackass. 


STROK.E  [stroak],  v.  t.    To  take  part  of  the  milk ;  to  milk 
gently. 
Give  her  this  drench,  and  mind  and  siroke  her  every  day. 


STROOKT  [strfeo-kt].  P.  t.  and  /.  /.  of  to  strike,  in  the  sense 
of  to  anoint.    See  Strike  i  ;  aho  see  Struckt. 

STROUT  [struwt],  sb.  and  v.  t.  i.  A  strut  or  prop.  (Always  so 
pron.)  A  timber  in  the  framing  of  a  roof  acting  as  a  prop;  to 
strengthen,  by  fixing  something  having  the  property  of  spanning 
or  supporting,  so  as  to  keep  parts  asunder. 

Thick  there  couple's  a-brokt,  nif  he  idn  well  3>-sfrouted  he'll  come 
down. 

3A2 
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».  To  walk  affectedly. 

I  did  larf,  mind,  to  zee  thick  there  little  scram  poppet-ass  of  a 
fuller,  strouiy  same's  a  stag  turkey. 


STROVED  [stroavd].     P.  I.  and  /.  /.  of  to  strive. 

I  sure  you,  sir,  I  widn  beg  nif  I  could  help  o'  it.  I'v3  a-worked 
hard  and  ^L-strtmed  hard  by  my  time,  an'  a-braat  up  a  long  fam'ly, 
but  now  I  be  proper  a-doned  up. 

STROW  [stroa-],  sb.  Straw.  (Always.)  It  is  curious  that  this 
word  should  be  almost  identical  in  sound  with  Mod.  Germ,  stroh. 


STROW-MOTE  [stroa- -moa-ut],  sb.    Straw-mote.     See  Mote. 

STRUB  [struubO.  ^-  '■     To  lose  ail  one's  money  or  marbles  at 
play ;  to  clean  out. 
Jim !  can's  len'  me  twenty  marvles ?  I  be  proper  3.slriilfd. 

STRUCKT  [struuk-t].  P.  t.  and  p.  p.  of  to  strike.  Seldom 
used  in  the  literal  sense  of  a  blow,  but  very  common  to  express 
surprise.  I  was  a.-struckt  sHA  to  a  heap — i.  e.  I  was  greatly  astonished. 
Although  many  confound  the  two  words,  yet  genuine  diaL-ct 
speakers  preserve  the  difference  between  slruckl  and  sirookt  (q.  v.). 
Perhaps  to  these  struckt  is  rather  a  "  fine  "  word. 

STUB  [stuub],  V.  t.  I.  In  hunting.  To  stake  a  horse,  or  to 
pierce  his  leg  with  a  stump  of  a  busli,  is  to  stub. 

Holloa,  Jack,  how  is  it  you  be  a-voot  ?  Why  I  stub  my  'oss  a 
Monday,  and  the  leg  o'  un's  like  a  gate-[paus] — /.  e.  swelled  as 
lai^  as  a  gate-post. 

3.  sb.  A  sharp  stump  of  a  bush  or  stake ;  a  short  piece  of  a 
nail — often  called  stub-nail. 

No  wonder  th'  old  'oss  went  lame,  sir.  See,  here's  a  gurt  stub 
I've  a-puUed  out  o'  the  voot  o'  un. 

Ang.-Sax.  styb,  stybb,  a  stock,  trunk. 


STUBBARD  [stuuburd,  stuubdd],  sb.    An  early  codling  apple. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  favourite  eating  apples.     Not,  as  Mr. 
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Couch  says,  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  but  well  known  in  Devon  and 
Somerset 

STUBBED  [stubb'ud],  adj.     Short  ;  stumpy ;  squat  I'n  figure. 

[Doa'n  ee  noa-  un ?  leedl  stuub-ud  aa"s  fuul'ur,  naut  noa  uynir-n 
u  tuupnee  loa'v,]  don't  you  know  him?  a  tittle  short  fellow,  no 
higher  than  a  twopenny  loaf. 

STUFF  [stuuf],  V.  I.    To  over-feed ;  to  cram. 

Her's  always  a  stuffin'  thick  there  nipper.  I  zess  to  her,  s'l, 
Jinn,  s'l,  I  be  safe  he'll  bust  one  o'  these  yur  days,  an'  then  thee't 
wish  thee'ds  a-hark£d  to  me. 

STUMP  [stuump],  v.  i.  i.  To  cut  down  low — of  a  bush ;  to 
leave  but  a  short  stump. 

Nif  you  want  a  good  thick  hedge,  you  mustn't  bethink  to 
stump' xa.  down. 

2.  sb.    Term  for  a  short,  squat  person. 

Lor !  I  never  didn  think  her'd  be  a  Utile  bit  of  a  stump  like  that. 

3.  V.  i.     To  step  heavily,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  in  walking. 
^Vhatever  be  'bout  up'm  chimmer,  stumpin'  about  fit  to  break 

down  the  planchin'? 

4.  With  iV— to  walk. 

How  be  comin'  back?    Oh !  I  count  I  must  stump  it 

STUMPY  [stuumpee],  adj.    Short;  thick-set  in  figure. 

[Yiie  noa's-n  wuul  nuuf- — stuumpee  lee'dl  fuuliir,  jis  luyk  dhu 
Jaak'  u  Cluub'z,]  you  know  him  well  enough — stumpy  little  fellow, 
just  like  the  Jack  of  Clubs. 

STUN-POLE  [stun--poal],  sb.    A  dolt ;  an  ass. 

Well  now,  thee  art  a  stun-pole,  nif  ever  was.     Same  as  Slih-pole. 

STUPE  [sttie-p,  stfeop],  sb.     A  stupid  person.     (Very  com.) 
What  a  gurt  stupe  thee  art,  vor  to  go  all  thick  way,  an'  arter  all 
come  back  empty-handed. 

STURTION  [stuur-shun],  sb.  Nasturtium.  (Always.)  TV^pa- 
elum  majus. 

STURTLE-BOAR  [stuurtl-booTir],  sb.  A  black-beetle:  See 
W.  S.  Dial.  p.  ao. 

SUANT  [sbenint],  adj.  and  adv.  Even  ;  r^ular  in  position  or 
appearance  ;  smoothly.     (Usual  word.) 

I  call  that  there  a  good  siiant  piece  o'  wh:ut.  They  beans  didn 
come  up  suant  at  alL  A  drap  o'  oil  '11  make  the  wheel  um  suanter 
by  half.  Nice  suant  lot  o'  slips.  That  there  cloth  idn  a-waivM  no 
ways  suant  like. 
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Glossaiists  derive  this  very  common  word  from  Fr.  sutrant. 
Skeat  says  this  is  suant,  an  older  form  of  suivanl,  and  that  we  have 
the  same  word  in  pursuant. 

Reson  ich  seih  lotbJtche  '  newtn  alle  beitei  in  etynge. — P.  Ftew.  zit.  143. 
Men  Tnny  seo  on  an  >ppul  treo  '  ineny  tyme  snd  oft«, 
Of  □  kynne  apples  '  arm  nat  yliche  grete 
Neofiraynfismale,  ne  of  0  iwetnesse  swete. — Rid.  XIX.  61. 
Prof.  Skeat  says  in  reference  to  the  aboTe — 

Of  srayngc,  in  regular  order,  in  perfect  gradation  or  succession  from  the  verb 
sewt,  or  KM,  to  folloi*  ;  tw  L  73,  below.  The  word  suaiU,  regalar,  is  still  nsed 
in  Devonshire.— A^o/«  A>  Tats  A.  B.  &  C.  {Pitrs  Plirreman),  p.  375. 

And  anoon,  the  ncttis  forsaken,  ihei  suedta  hym. 

Wydi/,Mart\.it.     Also  A  Ter.  ai. 

And  deynen  not  (o  come  In  pore  raennus  houses  for  slynk  and  o|iere  filjie ;  hoa 
sum  )«i  charite?  WytUf,  Win-ii.  p.  17. 

Used  frequently  by  William  of  Palenne. 


Bit  iweet  tft  luk  apon. — Haikait  ffogg,  Ser.  II.  p.  37. 

SUB  [suub],  sb.  I.  A  sam  of  money  paid  on  account  of  work 
being,  or  about  to  be,  done.     See  Jack  up. 

[Plai'z-r  tu  lu  m'ee  ae'u  suai  pun  kuuteen  dhu  wfut,]  please,  sir, 
to  let  me  have  a  sum  on  accoimt  of  cutting  the  wheat. 

2.  V.    To  draw  money  on  account 

I  can't  match  it,  not  eet  (yet),  you  must  bide  gin  Zadurday  night, 
vore  I've  3i'sul>  my  job. 

SUCK !  [zfeok  1],  tnlety.    Call-word  for  a  calf. 

SUCK-APPLE  [zfeo-lc-aa-pl],  sb.  A  favourite  red-coloured  eating 
apple.     Called  also,  but  not  so  commonly  as  in  Devon,  quarrener. 

SUCKER  [ziokur],  sb.     A  suckling  animaL 

Wliere  did  you  get  that  horse  ?  Why,  I've  a-'ad'n  ever  since  a 
was  a  sucker;  I  bought'n  to  Winsford  fair  o'  th'  old  Farmer  Baker; 
and  t'il  be  zix  year  agone  come  the  time. 

SUCK  IN  [zfeok-  ecn],  v.  t.    To  deceive;  to  betray;  to  cheat. 

I  bin  &-tookt  itt  avore  way  thick  there  thing;  I  on't  have  no  more 
hanks  way  un. 

A  lousy  rogue  1  nif  he  didn  *«ok  me  tn  way  they  there  tay-spnns, 
he  made  wise  they  was  rilvcr. 

He  zaid  how  a  was  purty  well  a.-zookl  in  over  thick  job. 

I  widn  ha  no  hanks  way  un ;  you'll  be  a.-ti>ait  in  so  sore's  a  gtin. 

SUDDENT  [suud-nt],  sb.    Sudden  occurrence. 
The  tree  vailed  all  to  a  suddent,  and  'twas  just  a-come  maister 
had'n  a-bin  in  under'n. 
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SUDS.    SeeZms. 

SUGAR  [shuug-ur],  si.  You  baint  a/earcl  o'  a  drap  o'  clain 
water,  be'ec?  why  you  baint  sugar  nor  eet  zait. 

A  common  phrase  to  persons  who  do  not  like  to  go  out  in  the 
rain. 

SUITERING  [sio-turecn],  si.    Courting.     (Sometimes  heard.) 

The  use  is  precisely  analogous  to  farmering,  carpenterins, 
druggistering,  blacksniithing,  iaildcring,  &c. 

SULL  [zooTil],  sb.  The  implement  usually  known  as  the 
plough.  (Always.)  Plough  (q.  v.)  in  W.  Som.  means  something 
very  different. 

The  various  parts  of  a  eool  are— the  beam,  b«d,  breast,  broad* 
side,  copse,  coulter,  coulter-box,  drail,  groundrisC,  key,  landside, 
paddle,  share,  spiner,  sword,  tail,  turnvore,  wang. 

The  word  without  qualification  is  taken  to  mean  the  ordinary 
implement  which  turns  the  furrow  over  on  the  right  side.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  plough,  as  nanny-^u//,  combing-^w//,  or 
taty-suU,  one-way-jK/y,  Scoteh  su/!,  two-vore  sull,  two-way  su/l,  or 
back'n  vore  suil,  right-hand  su/i,  left-hand  suU. 

Comliined  reaper  and  mower,  3  iron  salis,  drags,  harrows,  cultivator,  harness, 
light  narrow  wheel  cart,  barley  stamp,  &c. 

Cambridge's  iron  clod-cruiher,  oak  roller,  granite  ditto,  iron  cultirator,  2  iron 
lulls  by  "  Howard." 

These  are  from  the  advertisements  of  two  different  auctioneets 
side  by  side  in  the  same  paper. —  Wellingion  Weekly  News,  Oct. 
15,  1885.    Ang-Sax.  sulh. 

}ir  eax  nr.  kume,  ne  (le  spade  ne  dutue,  ne  ^  /Wibi  ne  «rede,  hwo  Icepte  ham 
Borte  holden  ?  Ancren  RimU,  p.  3S4. 

>et  |ie  ilke  |)et  let  t«  band  n^  uw/]  and  loke>  behinde  liim :  ne  is  najt  wor))! 
to  )>e  riche  of  heuene.  Aymbitt  ofltmiyt,  p.  343. 


SUMMER  [zuum'ur],  sb.     i.  A  horizontal  beam  or  joist.     Also 
(tech.)  the  longitudinal  parts  of  (he  bottom  of  a  wagon.   Fr.  tommier. 
The  bottom  o'  un's  a-ralted,  and  so  be  two  o'  the  summers. 

z.  Tech.  The  large  beam  on  the  top  of  a  cider-press.  It  is  that 
.which  sustains  all  the  pressure. 

SUMMER  [zuumur],  v.  t.  To  pasture  cattle  or  sheep  during 
the  summer  months,  away  at  a  distance  from  home. 

'Tis  all  very  well  vor  to  praich  'bout  grarin  o'  stock.  I  tell  ee  our 
ground  idn  good  'nough.  Nif  anybody  could  tummer  their  things 
up  in  the  mashes  now,  'twid  be  a  diff^erent  store  altogether. 

I  should  like  to  take  some  o'  they  hams,  vor  to  tummer  my  young 
beas. 
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SUMMER-FAREWELL  [luumiir-faaTwuul-].  A  variety  of  ihe 
Michaelmas  daisy,  rattier  common  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Britten  pronounces  it  to  be  Asttr  divergent. 

SUMMERING-GROUND  [zuum-ureen  grae-wn],  a.  Pasture 
kept  for  summer  feeding  only.  We  know  nothing  of  the  someriand 
o(  Kent, 

SUMMERLEYS,SUMMERLEAZE  [zuum-ur lai-i], j*.  Pasture 
fed  only  in  summer.    Same  as  Sdmhering-ground. 

SUMMER-SNIPE  [zuumur-snuyp],  sb.  The  sandpiper. 
Tringoides  Aypoleucus. 

SUMMER  VOYS  [zuumnir  vauyz],  sb.    Freckles.     (Always.) 

SUMMY  [suum'ee],  zi. /.  To  cipher.  Com.,  but  less  so  than 
fgury. 

My  Bob's  a  capical  bwoy  vor  to  summy. 

SUMPLE  [suum'pl],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  leather — pliant ;  supple. 
(Usual  word.) 

There  idn  nort'll  beat  curriers'  dubbin  vor  to  make  boots  sumpU. 

Mus'  get  a  piece  o'  leather  more  sumpler'n  that  there  is. 

a.  V.  t.    To  make  supple. 

I  likes  neat's-foot  oil  vor  to  sumpie  my  leather  way. 

SUNDAYS,  A  MONTH  OF  [ziindeez],  sb.     Very  common 
phrase  for  a  long  time  is — 
Well !  let  thee  alone,  thee  wtt'n  finish  in  a  month  g'  Zundays. 

SUNDAYS  AND  WICKED  DAYS  [ziin-deez-n  wik-ud  dai'z]. 
No  doubt  the  original  intention  was  to  say  wik'n  daii—L  e. 
weeken  days;  but  the  sound  and  the  idea  are  so  nearly  in  harmony 
that  wicked  days  has  become  the  nearly  invariable  form. 

I  be  fo'ced  to  work  all  the  year  round,  Zindays  and  wicked  days, 
'tis  all  of  a  piece  way  me. 

SUP  [suup,  zuup],  sb.     Anything  drinkable. 

I  be  hard  a-zot  I  sure  ee,  mum.  I  'ant  a-taste  bit  nor  tup  zinze 
yis'day  momin,  Mrs.  Dark  gid  me  a  basin  o'  broth, 

SUPER  [sfeo-pur],  sb.     Superintendent  of  police.     (Very  com.) 

They  (the  police  constables)  was  bound  vor  to  let  their  svper 
know'd  it. 

SURDLY  [suurd'lee],  adj.  Surly;  cross-grained.  (Usual 
pronun.)  For  this  insertion  of  d,  cf.  Mardie,  Quardle,  BurdU, 
Pur  die.     Stt\)  I. 

I  bain't  very  fond  o'  Mr.  Baker,  to  Leigh,  he's  so  terTjle  surdly, 
no  vokes  'ont  bide,  long  way  un. 
Surdly  Sam  (I  bon't  bound  to  lull  ec  rejrle  name},  kc—ru/man,  R.  Si.  p.  59. 
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SURE  [shoa"ur],  adv.  i.  Certainty;  to  be  sure.  Very  com. 
expletive  asseveration,  and  few  conversations  go  on  long  witlioiit  it. 

I  don't  know,  sure.  An't  'ee  sure?  (Have  you  not  really?) 
Ees,  sure,  you  shall  be  safe  to  have  'm  in  time.  Tidn  a  bit  o'  good 
to  try  it,  tid'n  sure.  The  above  uses  are  varied  by  sure  'nough,  of 
whidi  abundant  examples  occur  in  these  pages.    See  Swelter. 

3,  In  phr./ersure,  i.  e.  for  certain. 

I  b'lieve  'twas  he,  but  I  widn  zay,  vor  sure. 

SURE  or  SAFE  AS  A  GUN.    Usual  similes. 

I  tell  ee  't'll  rain  avore  you  be  a  do'd,  sur/s  a  gun. 

They'll  sure  to  gee  un  a  month  vor't,  saaps  a  gun. 

An  et  her  winder  iv'ry  nite 

Vur  wicks  thare  waz  a  dailt  urd  lite. 

An  twulve  o'clock,  za  taff's  a  gim, 

Nathan  Hegg,  The  Kenim  Ghest.     See  also  pp.  43,  51. 
SURVEY  [suurvai],  sh.     A  sale  by  auction.     (Very  com.) 
They  zess  how  the  bailies  be  up  'long  way  Farmer  White,  and 
how  there's  bound  to  be  a  survey,  vor  to  pay  the  rent. 

SWALLOW-PEARS  [zwaul-ur-pae-urz],  si.  Services ;  sorb 
apples.     The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  tormina/is. 

SWAP  [swaup,  zwaup'],  v.  and  s6.    To  exchange;  to  barter. 
Never  swap  horses  while  crossing  the  river, 
Where's  meet  way  thick  dog?    I  ztvap  way  Charley  Brice  a  bag 
o'  taties  vor  'n. 

SWAP-HATS  I  [swaup-aa-ts  I].  A  name  for  the  Gallinea  or 
Guinea  fowl,  from  its  peculiar  cry,  which  is  said  to  be  svaaupaa'Ul 
swaup-aa-ts!  swaupaats! 

SWAPPING  [zwaup-een],  redundant  adv.    Used  always  with 
iig  or  great.    Same  as  Thumping,  Whacking,  Thundering,  &c. 
A  vaiappin  gurt  rat.     A  big  zwappin  maid. 

Ytt  put  di^cged-teal'd,  noopfinff,  ronsling  Btowze. — Ex.  &tld.  I.  16. 
SWAR.      &<rZwAR. 

SWEEL  [zweeul],  v.  t.    To  rinse ;  to  flush  with  water.    (Usual.) 
Be  sure  'n  iweel  out  the  pan  well. 

I've  &-sweel  down  the  closet  way  more'n  twenty  buckets  o*  water. 
A.-S.  sitiilian,  to  wash. 

For  he  ineked  ti^ni-seir  ouer  skfle 
Pottes  and  djrEshes  for  to  twdt. 
A,  D.  1303.  Rob.  e/Bruime,  Handlyng  Syniie,  I.  5818. 

SWEET  [zweet,  zmt],  adj.  Clean ;  wholesome;  fresh.  Applied 
to  smelL 
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A  freshly-washed  cask  would  be  described  as  [zu  tweet-'S  u  ndt-]. 

Thick  there  vowl's  house  stink'd  aloud,  but  now  I've  a-clain  un 
out,  he's  so  sweefs  a  nut.  In  this  sense  a  nut  is  always  the  climax 
of  comparison,  while  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tweel  to  the  taste,  the 
word  used  is  generally  sugar, 

SWEET  BETSIES  [zweet  Baefseez].  Double  white  saxifrage. 
Saxifi-aga  hypnoida.     Also  occasionally  Dielylra  speetabilis. 

SWEET-CHESTNUT  [zwif-chas-ndt],  sb.  Usual  name  for 
Castanta  tvsca,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  horae-chestnut,  Msctiius 
hippocastanum,  which  is  very  bitter. 

SWEET-HEARTY  [zweet-aa-rtee],  v.  i.    To  go  courting. 

I  can  mind  very  well  when  your  father  used  to  come  sweet/teartitig. 

There,  'tis  a  pity  to  disturve  'em  I  let  'em  zweel-heariy  hon  they 
be  young. 

SWEET-TOOTH  [zweet-tfeo'th],  sb.     Fondness  for  sweets. 

Our  Sal  've  a-got  a  proper  %mtet-tooth,  hcr'd  eat  sugary-candy  all 
the  day  long,  nif  her  could  come  to  it 

SWELTER  [zwuultur],  v.  t.    To  cause  to  sweat  profusely. 
Till  I  come  to  the  tap  o'  th'  hill  I  was  purty  well  i.-smeltered,  sure 
'nough,  my  shirt !  nif  could'n  a-wring  un. 

SWELTERING,  SWELTERY  [zwuul-turee{n],  pari.  adj. 
Oppressively  hot;  very  sultry,  (Applied  to  weather.)  Same  as 
Squelstrinc. 

SWIG  [zwig'],  V.  t.  and  sb.  To  drink  greedily,  or  at  least 
copiously  at  a  draught ;  a  draught. 

[T-oa*un  niivur  due"  vur  tu  laet  ec  dringk  fuus-.  Aay-v 
u-noa*d-n  %u'ig  daew-n  the*  kwau-rt  tu  wau'n  tiip-  un  nuvur 
wingk,]  it  will  never  do  to  allow  him  to  have  the  first  drink.  I 
have  known  him  gulp  down  two  quarts  at  a  draught,  and  never  wink. 

Here,  Jim,  wul  'ave  a  swig<M.t  o'  my  virkin? 

SWIM  [zwiim-],  V.  L     i.  To  abound ;  to  overflow. 
Hell  work  middlin  like,  so  long's  'tis  zwimmin  way  cider  j  stap 
the  drink  and  'tis  zoon  upright  way  un. 

He  maketh  thy  store  with  hii  blessing  to  Jtn'm, 

And  after,  thy  soule  to  be  blessed  with  him.^Thtter,  10/59. 

3.  To  swoon  or  faint 

Poor  blid  I  zoon's  her  yeard  o'  it,  her  riglur  gw/m'J  right  away. 

3.  sb.    State  of  giddiness  or  faintness. 
My  'ead's  all  of  a  swim. 

SWIMMER  [zwilm-ur],  lA  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish.  (Always.) 
In  bloaters  this  silvery- looking  purse  is  very  conspicuous. 
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SWIMMY  [zwiim-ee,  zwuom-ee],  adj.    Giddy. 
I  do  veel  terljle  swimmy  like,  I  zim. 

SWINGE  [zwilnj],  v.  t.    To  beal ;  to  ihrash. 
I'll  twingi  thy  backzide  vor  thee,  s'hear  me  1 

And  dede  him  hoslen  wel  and  ihiiue 

I  wo^  Rf  hundred  si|)a  and  fiiie  : 

An  ofie  d«ile  him  sore  laingc. 

And  wit  hoodes  siuerte  dinge. — iz8o.     Stivdoi,  1.  3iz. 

SWINGEING  [swuii'jeen,zwiinjeen], tf.:^'.    i.  A  mere  intenMli« 
oi  great. 

I've  a-catched  a  swingeing  gutt  rat  s'  tnomin'. 

3.  tb.    A  beating. 

A  downright  good  swin^in  would  do  un  a  pover  o'  good. 

SWINGLE-TREES  [iwing-l-treez],  sb.    Of  plough-tackle— same 
as,  but  less  common  than.  Bodkins,  Whifple-trees. 

SwyngiUIre  {steyHgyllre A.)  ofa  haiTOw.     Frolecloriuni. — Calh.  Ang, 


SWING-SWANG  [zwing-zwang],  sb.    State  of  oscillation. 
Ix)r  I  he  never  idn  gwain  to  stan  'pon  thick  there  rope  I  why  he's 
all  to  a  swing-xwangt    (Heard  in  a  circus.) 

SWORD  [zoo-urd],  sb,  i.  An  upright  iron  bar,  having  holes  in  it, 
fixed  to  the  front  of  a  tipping  cart,  01  butt,  and  go  arranged  that  a 
pin  put  through  any  one  of  these  holes  regulates  the  slope  of  the 
body  of  the  cart,  and  keeps  it  in  the  desired  position.  In  carting 
manure  on  a  field  this  enables  just  so  much  as  is  wanted  for  a  heap 
to  be  readily  taken  from  the  load,  and  the  remainder  to  be  dravn 
on  to  the  next  heap. 


a.  The  coulter  of  a  plough.     5aSuLU 


T  [tee-].  1.  Always  so  pron.  Also  T-noa  pron.  [fe*'-uyur], 
and  sometimes  written  tee-iron. 

2.  In  phr.  "  Right  to  a  T"  [rait  the  u  fee-].  A  common  reply 
to  questions,  if  numbers  are  correct,  is,  "  Right  to  a  T,  and  that  too." 
I  presume  this  means  even  the  last  7'or  tittle  is  perfect 

3.  Sometimes  sounded  for  th,  as  in  Filt  (q.  v.). 
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—N.  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p.  34. 

4.  T  final  is  dropped  after  i',  as  in  [duus*,  fuus",  briis",  vuys,]  dust, 
first,  breast,  fist,  and  many  more. 

5.  To  in  the  sense  of  thU,  as  ia  Aj-day,  ft>-year,  when  followed  by 
a  vowel. 

I'll  do  it  vor  ee  /"evening  [t'ai-vmeen].  "  Sa  Tafternoon. 

TABLE-BOARD  [tae-ubl-booiird],  sb.  The  top  of  the  table. 
Tablt  is  the  entire  piece  of  furniture,  including  legs,  &c.  Comfi. 
Board-cloth. 

Ue"-v  u-kaar'd  uwai'  dhu  Itai"  u  dhu  doo"ur?  Aay  laef-m  uun'ee 
binaew  taap-  dhu  Uifubl-boourd^  who  have  carried  away  the  key 
of  the  door  ?    I  left  it  only  just  now  upon  top  of  the  table-board. 

iDprimis  one  tabdbordt,  one  frame,  nnd  >  setlell  ix' 

Il'm  one  olde  dabbell  taMbord,  w'^  two  wicker  chain       iiij*. 

ItmctUory  of  geodi  of  Henry  Gandye,  Exeler,  1609. 

TACK  [taak],  sb.  A  shelf.  Although  given  in  all  the  glossaries, 
this  word,  at  least  in  West  Som.,  is  only  used  in  connection  with 
davel.    See  Clavel-tack. 

TACK  [taak],  v.  I.    To  smack;  to  slap  with  the  hand. 
Tommy  I  come  in  this  minute,  or  111  ia^  your  bottom  vor  'ee, 
I  will! 

TACKER  [taak-ur],  sb.    A  shoemaker's  waxed  end  or  thread, 

including  the  bristle.     (Always.) 
A  man  who  was  helping  to  cut  down  an  ash  said  of  the  wood — 
[Dhiish  yuur  stuuf-s  su  tuuf'uz  livnir  wuz  u  taak-ur,"]  this  here 

stuff  is  so  tough  as  ever  was  a  lacker. — April  i8,  1883. 

TACKER-GRASS  [taak-ur-graas],  tb.  Knot-grass.  The  usual 
name,  from  its  likeness  to  a  "tacker,"  or  shoemaker's  wax-end. 
Polygonum  aviailare.    Same  as  Man-tie. 

TACKLE  [taak  1],  v.  t.     i.  To  bring  to  account 
So  soon's  I  yeard  o'  it,  I  went  and  taekled-n  about  it. 

2.  To  accomplish. 

Bill  t  dus'  think  thee  art  man  enough  to  tackle  thick  job  ? 

3.  To  attack;  to  contend  with ;  to  thrash. 

I'm  darned  if  I  wid-n  tackU  dree  jish  fullers  as  he. 

4.  To  eat  greedily ;  to  eat  up. 

There  idn  the  fuller  o'  un  vor  'is  belly  not  in  twenty  mild  o'  the 
place ;  I  vetly  b'lieve  he'd  tackle  a  good  leg  o'  mutton  any  time. 

5.  To  harness  (of  a  horse). 
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Look  sharp  and  tack!e  the  mare  in  readiness  voi  Joe,  zoon's  he 
do  come  back.     To  tackli  in  is  to  put  to. 

Tackie  in  my  'oss  lorectly,  I  do  want  to  be  off. 

TACKLE  [taakl],  sb.  i.  Gear;  implements— as  plough-/flM/<r, 
f'  e.  all  the  horse  implements  on  a  fann.  Gnn-lack'e,  fishing-l'mji/f, 
scnv-fackU  (always),  i.  t.  the  tools  for  cutting  screws. 


3.  Applied  to  drink,  sometimes  to  food.     S.ime  as  Trade. 

Kif  this  idn  rare  tackle,  missus;  I  zim  do  drink  moorish.  This 
s  a  pirn,  rustic  pun  upon  "moory,"  a  term  for  bad,  boggy  water, 
ind  implies  that  the  speaker  would  like  more  of  it. 


TACKLING  [taakleen],  s6.  The  general  term  to  include  all 
the  harness  worn  by  horses.  The  word  is  seldom  used  otherwise — 
very  rarely  for  tackle  in  the  sense  of  food  or  drink. 

Take  off  the  tackiin',  else  he'll  sure  to  break  it  abroad.— Dec. 
1885.     Said  by  farmer  of  a  horse  just  taken  from  a  dog-cart. 

TADDICK  [tadik],  sb.  A  small  quantity  of  anylhing;  a 
measure,  a  cart,  or  bag  partly  filled. 

'Ton't  take  long  to  put  up  thick  bit  of  a  taddUk — a  man  said 
of  a  very  small  rick  of  hay. 

'Tidn  boo  half  loads,  ihey  faddicks  what  he  do  draw — another 
man  said  of  the  work  done  by  a  hired  cart. 

TAFFETY  [taa'futee],  adj.  Dainty  in  appetite;  particular  in 
eating.     (Very  com.) 

I  never  can't  abear  thick  sort  o'  pigs,  they  be  so  ter'ble  taffely; 
they'd  starve  to  death  'pon  the  mait  I  gees  mine. 

Yokes  be  come  taffety,  sure  'nough,  what  they  used  to ;  nif  the 
bacon's  the  leastest  bit  rusty  like,  they  on't  tich  o'  it  now.  Welt, 
I  zay  they  off  to  bide  'thout  it. 

TAFFLE  [taa'fl],  v.  f.     To  tangle. 

That  skein's  all  tabled  up  so,  I  never  sha'n't  undo  it.  Used  by 
educated  people  as  well  as  peasantry. 

T'AFTERNOON,  T'ARTERNOON  [taartufnfeo-n].  This 
afternoon.     The  usual  fgrm. 

I  shall  be  sure  to  zee  un  farUmoon. 

This  form  is  used  with  a  future  construction,  seldom,  if  ever,  with 
a  past  tense — in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  i'arttrnoon  (q.v.). 

TAH  I  [taa  G,  inierj.  Babies  just  learning  to  speak  are  taught 
by  their  mothers  to  say  "  iah  "  by  way  of  tbarks. 

Tommy,  what  do  you  say  to  the  lady?     Say  /ak/  directly. 

TAIL  [taa-yul],  s6.    Of  a  suU.    The  hind  part,  or  that  wh:re 
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the  beam  ends,  and  to  which  the  handles  are  fixed.     Also  \ht 
handles. 

TAIL  [taa'yul],  f.  /.    To  cut  off  or  dock  the  t:ul  of  any  aninuL 
I  always  tails  my  lambs  to  zix  weeks  old. 

TAILCORN,  TAIl^BARLEY,  TAILWHEAT.    Set  Tailimg. 

To  practise  the  tiade  of  a 

TAIL-END  [taa-yul-ain,  or  ee'n],  si.  The  remainder;  the 
portion  left  after  repeated  selections. 

I  baint  gwain  to  take  the  tail-end  axltx  he've  a-zold  all  the  best 

TAILING  [taa-yuleen],  j3.  i.  The  refuse;  inferior  corn,  which 
is  separated  by  the  winnowing  machine,  as  not  fit  for  market. 

Never  zeed  whait  turn  out  betterj  there  wadn  nit  a  bashe)  o' 
tailing  in  all  thick  there  guit  rick. 

a.  sb.  The  coarse  and  dirty  wool  shorn  off  from  around  the 
tails  of  sheep.     Same  as  Daggings. 

TAIL  OF  THE  MILL  [taa7ul  u  dhu  meeiil],  sb.  i.  The 
stream  of  water  as  it  rushes  out  from  under  the  water-wheeL  The 
whole  stream  running  from  the  mill  is  the  mill-tail ;  that  which 
supplies  the  wheel  is  the  leat  from  the  mill-head. 

2.  That  part  of  the  channel  or  water-course  which  conveys  the    , 
water  away  from  the  water-wheel.    See  Mill-tail,  Leat. 

TAII^PIPE  [tasTul-puyp],  v.  t.  To  tie  an  old  tin  or  other 
rattling  thing  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  then  to  turn  it  loose.  This  cruelty 
is  frequently  practised  on  strange  dogs,  if  they  can  be  caught.  The 
poor  things  run  frantically,  and  the  faster  they  nm  the  worse  the 
clatter  and  the  fright.     Cats  are  sometimes  served  the  same  way. 

TAIL  TO  TAIL  [taa-yul  tu  taa-yul],  adv.  pkr.  Used  in  making 
exchanges,  chiefly  for  horses  or  cattle.  The  precise  meaning  is 
even-handed — /'.  e.  without  any  payment  or  other  adjustment  of  value 
in  the  animals  or  things  "  rapped." 

Mr,  Baker  chopped  way  me  vor  this  here  'oss  vor  a  cow  and 
catve  what  I  turned  into  fair.  We  was  ever  so  long  dalin,  'cause 
he  wanted  to  turn  'em  tail  to  tail;  but  I  wadn  gwain  to  chop  way 
he  'thout  drawin'  o'  money;  and  come  to  last  1  made  a  sovereign 
[suuvTeen]  out  o'  un, 

TAIN  [tai-n],  num.    Ten.     (Always  so  pronounced) 
Tain  thousan'  times  tain  thousan'. 

'Bout  frfrt  o'clock  Ihec'sbedder start, 

I  wi»b  ee  luck  wi'  alt  my  heart.— /^/luan,  R.  Si.  p.  17. 
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TAKE  pae-uk],  v.  t.  P.  t.  [tfeokt] ;  p.  p.  [u-tfcokt].  r.  To  hire ; 
to  rent. 

He's  lookin'  about  vor  to  take  a  fann.  He've  ^.-tookt  the  fann 
to  dear  by  odds. 

2.  To  undertake  to  do  work. 

We  tookt  it  to  low — ('.  e.  undertook  to  do  it  for  too  little  money. 
I  widn  take  it  again  vor  double  the  money. 

3.  V.  i.    To  grow. 

A  gardener  said  to  me,  "  I  put  on  all  the  grafts,  but  they  did'n 
take,  not  one  of  'em. 

TAKE  AFTER  [taeuk  aadr],  v.  t.  To  resemble  in  face  or 
carriage. 

[Ee  du  iafuk  aadr-s  faadhur  maa7nlee;  dhu  vuuree  daa'ps 
oa  un,]  he  do  take  after  his  father  mainly ;  the  very  daps  of  him 
— i.  e.  gait,  manner. 

TAKE  ALL  MY  TIME,  TAKE  ME  ALL  MY  TIME  [tae-uk 
mee  au  1  mee  tuym].  It  will  need  my  best  eflbrts.  Very  common 
saj-ing  of  any  difliculty. 

Well,  I  s'pose  can  be  ado'd;  but  I'll  be  daal'd  if 't'ont  take  'em 
all  their  time,  whoever  got  the  doin'  o'  ut. 

TAKE  IN  [taeuk  een],  v.  t.     i.  To  strip  the  apples  off  the  ' 
trees  in  an  orchard. 

Mr.  Bird  've  ortookt  in  all  his  apples.     See  Pixy-wordinc:. 

2.  or  a  slack  of  com.  To  carry  the  corn  into  the  barn  to  be 
thrashed. 

We  be  gnain  to  take  in  a  whaiten  rick  to-morrow ;  bring  up  the 
bitch,  there's  a  sight  o'  rats  in  un, 

3.  ?'. /.    To  enclose.     Said  of  common  land.    .S;e  Hilloround. 

TAKE  IT  OUT  [Uek-  ut  aewt],  phr.  To  receive  goods  instead 
of  money  for  a  debt  owing ;  to  truck. 

I  zills  my  butter  to  Mr into  shop;  but  I  baint  gwain  to 

no  longer,  cause  I  never  can't  get  no  money,  [au-vees  foonis]  (I  am) 
always  forced  to  take  it  out. 

TAKE  NOTICE  [taeuk  noa-utees],  pkr.  When  a  baby  first 
shows  signs  of  intelligence  it  is  said  to  "  take  notice" 

TAKE  OFF  [taek  au-f  or  oaf],  p.  /.    To  take  a  likeness. 
Father  bin  ^-tookt  off,  but  'tidn  a  bit  like'n. 

TAKE  OUT  [taek  aewt],  v.  t.    To  write  out ;  to  copy. 
Take  out  Mrs.  Jones's  bill  to  once. 

TAKE  TO  [tae-uk  tiie],  v.  t.     i.  To  enter  inio  possession. 
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lis  all  a-signed  tout  lakin'  o'  the  farm ;  but  they  baint  gwain 
to  take  to  un  gin  Lady-day. 

2.  Of  persons  or  animals.     To  adopt. 

Her  know'd  'twadn  'er  own  calve,  and  'er  never  widn  take  to  un. 

3.  To  becotne  accustomed  or  attached  to. 
Someway  or  noiher  Robert  never  didn  take  to  'er. 

TAKE  TO  DOING  [taek-  tu  ddeeen], /iSr.  To  scold;  to  call 
to  account 

Her  tookt  roe  to  doing  purty  well  Ijoiit  (hick  there  cat ;  but  I  told 
her  I'd  cook  forty  o'm,  nif  I  catched  'em  here. 

TAKE  UP  [taelc  au-p],  v.  t  i.  To  take  in,  or  receive  regularly, 
as  a  newspaper.     (Always.) 

We've  Ortookt  up  the  Magnet  'is  tain  year. 

3.  To  contradict ;  to  intenupt  in  speaking. 
Well,  you  no  'casion  vor  to  take  anybody  up  so  short;   you 
mid  harky  gin  anybody  've  a-zaid  what  they  got  to  zay. 

TAKE  UP  Wr  [tae-uk  au-p  wai],  phr.     i.  To  consort  with. 
Pity  her  should  take  up  way  a  fuller  like  he. 

fl.  To  make  a  hobby  of.     Used  only  in /iw//ar/. 
Our  Jim's  terr'ble  a.-tookt  up  way  raidin. 

3.  To  be  over  fond :  of  persons. 

Her's  that  there  a.-tookt  up  way  thick  there  bwoy,  tida  not  wan 
bit  o'  good  vor  nobody  to  zay  nort  by  un;  her  on't  'arky  to  IL 

TALE  [tae-ul],  sb.  The  full  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  before 
she  becomes  broody.    Sometimes  called  lay-tale, 

I  han't  a  single  broody  hen  to  my  name,  else  I  let  'ee  'ave  one 
in  a  minute;  nother  one  o'm  an't  a-laid  out  their  tale. 

TALER  [tae'ulur],  tb.  A  tale-bearer.  See  Tell-talkr-tit. 
This  word  is  never  pronounced  like  tailor  [taayuldur]. 

TALLDER  [tau-ldur],  adj.     Reg.  comp.  of /■«//.     See  D.  i. 
Why,  Joey  I  nif  Lizzy  idn  talldef'n  you  be  1  hotever  b'ee  Tx>ut  to 
let  her  get  avore  'ee  ? 
ee  jumped  up  all  ta  once,  i 

TALLET  [taal-ut],  sb.  The  hayloft  over  a  stable— called  some- 
tiroes  the  stable  tallet.  (Regular  name.)  Also  in  any  building 
the  spare  immediately  under  the  roof;  but  not  applied  to  a  ceiled 
room  of  any  kind,  whether  attic  or  not.     Welsh,  Taflod. 

TI1C  \loor  o'  the  tallef%  proper  a-ratted  (rotten).— October,  1885. 
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TALY  [taeiilee],  v.  i.    To  gossip ;  to  chatter ;  to  have  a  tale. 
Her's  always  ready  to  tafy  way  anybody. 

TAME  [tae-um],  ».  t.  To  cut;  to  prune.  (Rare.)  As  "to 
tame  a  bush."     See  Reports  3  and  4  Devon  Association,  1S79-81. 

TAMSINE,  TAMSY  [taam-zee-n,  taam-zee], /*■-  «.  Thomasine. 
Tamsy  is  not  an  uncommon  name. 

TAN  [tan],  v.  t.    To  thrash ;  to  beat 

Let  me  catch  thee  again,!  zee  whe'er  I  don't  tan  thy  burches 
vor  thee,  s'hear  me  I 

TANG  [tang],  s6.  The  spike  or  part  of  a  knife,  hook,  or  other 
tool  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle. 

Can't  put  nother  'an'l  to  thick  there  '00k,  'cause  the  tang  o'  ud's 
a-brokL 


However's  anybody  gwain  to  get  droo  these  yer  brimmles,  nif 
they  an't  a-got  nother  '00k  vor  to  cut  'em — they  be  all  to  a  proper 
tangkmmt.    (Covert-beater,  Dec.  1886.) 

TANNING  [tan-een],  A.    A  beating;  a  hiding. 

T'ANT  [taaii,  taa-nt],  cmtr.    It  has  not. 
[Taa-n  u-biin*  u-dfie'd  naut-s  laenit  yuurz,]  it  has  not  been  done 
not  these  late  years.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  57. 

TANTARABOBUS  [tan'tuniboa'bus],  sb.  Name  for  the  devil — 
usually  preceded  by  "  old."  (Very  com.)  It  is  also  used  very  often 
as  a  playful  nickname  for  any  boy  or  man.  A  frequent  saying  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  age  of  any  one  lately  deceased  is — 

Oh  I  I  reckon  he  lived  same's  Tantarahobus — all  the  days  of  his 
life. 

Nif  thee  disn  mind  and  alter  thy  band,  th'old  TafUarabobus  '11  be 
arter  thee  I  Tantarabobs  given  by  HalUwell  is  unknowa  See 
Bogus,  New  Etig.  Diet. 

TANTONY'S  FIRE  [tan'tuneez  vuynir],  s*.  Saint  Anthony's 
fire— erysipelas. 

TANTRUMS  [tanlrumz],  sb.     A  fit  of  passion. 

Missus  've  got  the  tantrums,  sure  'nough,  again  s'mc^nin'. 

TANTRUMY  [tan-trumee],  adj.  Passiwiale;  given  to  bursts 
of  ill-temper. 

I  can't  think  hot  we  be  gwain  to  do  way  thick  bwoy,  he's  that 
there  tantrumy  'pon  times,  I  be  most  afeard  to  zee  ud  go  off  in  fits. 
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TAP  [taap],  v.  t.     i.  To  begin  cutting  or  coDstuning. 
All  the  grass  is  &-go ;  we  must  lap  the  hayriclc  neitt  week. 
I  didn  want  to  tap  thick  there  cave  o'  taties  vore  arter  Kirsmas. 
Jim,  um  out  and  tap  in  a  cut  o'  hay,  will  'er  ? — (.  e.  will  you  ? 
2.  Tech.     To  "tap  a  screw"  is  to  cut  a  female  thread — i.e. 
the  screw  inside  the  nut. 

TARNAL  [taarnul],  adj.  and  oAi.  Eternal ;  extreme ;  constant ; 
excessive. 

'Tis  a  tamal  shame.     Her's  tarnal  fond  o'  un. 
TARNATION  [taamaeTirshun],  adj.    A  quasi  oath. 
'Tis  a  tarnation  bad  lot.     Tarnation  ugly, 

TATIES  AND  POINT  [tac-udeez-n  pwauy-nt].  It  is  very 
common  to  hear  old  people,  when  expatiating  upon  the  hardships 
of  their  youth  as  compared  with  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  young 
of  the  present  day,  say,  "  Mate,  sure  'nough  1  we  never  had'n  a-^ot 
none,  'twas  always  taties  and  zait,  or  tattts  and  point,  when  fathered 
a-made  shift  vor  to  git  hold  o'  a  bit  o'  bacon  like  for  his  Zunday's 
dinner. 

This  pointing  at  food,  by  way  of  exciting  the  imagination  of  its 
enjoyment,  seems  to  be  not  only  a  very  ancient  but  wide-spread 
custom. 

Rev.  C.  Swynnerton  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(Oct.  1883),  on  folk-lore  of  the  Upper  Punjaub,  says,  among  other 
stories  much  resembling  those  current  in  English  peasant  life — 

A  miser  protests  against  another  trastinfE  his  ghee  by  dipping  his  bread  in  it, 
when  by  banging  up  (he  gbee  out  of  reach  on  a  nail,  pinntiDg  the  bread  at  tl, 
and  making  beUeve  very  much,  be  might  enjoy  the  ghee  in  imagination  and  tare 
it  in  fact.  Jlhtmam,  Not.  3,  1S83. 

TATTERING  [taafureen],  adj.  and  sb.    Tatding;  chattering. 

Come  now,  there's  to  much  tatterin'  by  half,  let's  have  less  noise 
and  more  work ! 

Her's  a  tatteriif,  neighbourin'  sort  of  a  thing ;  better  fit  her'd 
look  arter  her  chillem  and  keep  'em  to  school,  and  tidy  like. 

Tatesyn,   or  ianery!),  or  ipeke  wythe  owte  lesone  [or  iangelyn'.    tufra, 
chaleryn,  X.  iatterjn,  r.).     Garrie,  blatero. 
TaIerVHGk,  oriauerynge  (iapetynge,  s.  iaberinge,  P.).     Garritui. 

I'ramp.  Pam. 

TATY-DIGGER  [tae-udee  dignir],  sb.  A  kind  of  double 
mattock. 

TATY-TRAP  [tae-udee- traap],  sb.    The  mouth. 

[Doa-n  maek  dheezuul-  u  f^ol — taek-n  shuut-  dhee  iaftidee- 
traapil  don't  make  thyself  a  fool — take  and  shut  thy  taty-trap. 
This  is  a  very  common  piece  of  advice  given  by  a  friend  to  another 
who  is  getting  noisy  with  drink. 
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[Wuy-s-n  shuut  dhee  gart  tae-udee-traap,  un  neet  buyd  dhae'ur 
gyaap'een  ?]  why  dost  (thou)  not  shut  thy  great  mouth,  and  not  bide 
there  gaping  ? 

TATV-ZULL  [tae-udee-zoo-ul],  sb.  A  kind  of  plough,  called 
also  a  "combing-zuU,"  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  up  a 
comb  or  ridge  on  each  side,  and  so  earthing  up  ranks  of  potatoes, 
or  other  crops  requiring  to  be  so  treated. 

TAY-RUN  [tai--ruun],  sb.  Tea-um.  (Always.)  This  article 
being  a  mark  of  gentility,  it  needs  to  be  fitly  named.  Of  courec, 
even  before  Board  schools,  we  knew  that  "  to  urn  "  was  not  genteel 
speaking,  and  so  when  a  tca-ura  was  first  brought  into  use,  we  felt 
that  the  common  word  must  not  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 
We  knew  it  ought  to  be  rua,  not  urn,  and  so  we  have  ever 
called  it. 

For  a  school^athering  my  wife  told  an  under-garden  er  to  go  to 
a  friend's  for  a  large  "  tea-um."  The  man  not  knowing  what  that 
was,  said,  "What  did  you  plase  to  want,  mum?"  Upon  which 
I  said  at  once,  "  The  tay-run."  Instantly  he  answered,  "  Oh  yes, 
sure,  mum  ! " — July,  1884. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  my  old  nurse  calling  to  a  fellow- 
servant,  "  Mary,  bring  up  the  run  to  once."  My  mother,  attempting 
to  correct,  was  immediately  answered,  "  I  never  didn  zay  urn,  not 
in  all  my  life." 

TEA-KETTLE  BROTH  [taikitl  brau-th],  sb.  A  very  common 
and  popular  mess.  It  is  made  of  slices  of  bread  put  into  a  basin, 
upon  which  are  poured  boiling  water.  VVhen  the  bread  is  well 
soaked,  the  water  is  strained  off,  some  butter,  salt,  and  a  soupfon 
of  pepper  are  added,  then  the  basin  is  filled  with  boiling  skimmed 
milk,  in  which  is  usually  some  chopped  organ  {g.  v.), 

TEAR  [tae-ur],  v.  t.    To  break. 

Mind  you  don't  tear  the  pitcher. 

Who've  a-bin  an'  A-lord  the  winder  ?    He  wadn  3.-tord  'smomin'. 

The  Boi^s  are  ready  lo  tear  with  snaw, 
And  rhe  vrawi'd  Bnicks  vorget  to  flaw. 
1762.   Collins,  Ninth  Ode  ofHoraet  in  Somersa  Diaiect,  MisceUaniet,  p.  114. 

TEAR  [taeur],  sb.    Passion;  rage. 

Maister's  in  a  purty  tear,  sure  'nough,  'cause  the  buUiks  brokt 
out  into  the  trefoy  (trefoil). 

TEAR  ALONG  [tae-ur  ulau'ng],  v.  t.  To  go  or  drive  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.     (Very  com.) 

Sober !  'tidn  no  good  to  t<ar  along  like  that  is ;  you  mid  so  well 
kill  anybody  to  once  as  frighten  'em  to  death. 

TEARING  [tae-urecn],  a^'.    Boisterous;  noisy;  blustering. 

A  gurt  tiarin',  holler-mouth — the  parish  idn  big  enough  vor  he. 
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TEASE  [tai-z],  v.  t.    To  drive;  to  harass. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  o'  they  rabbits  is  to  keep  on  tasiti  o'm. 
Bi  ^»j  were  tcaed  at  )>e^h^e,  and  taysed  to  )>e  watbcj. — Sir  Gaaaynt,  L  1 169. 

TEASER  [lai'zur],  sb.  A  young  ram  which  is  allowed  to  run 
with  the  ewes,  but  is  artificially  prevented  from  copulation. 

TEDIOUS  [taijus],  adj.  Fidgety;  unwilling  to  keep  still; 
fretful 

Gipsy  (a  cow)  do  keep  on  belvin  arter  her  calve ;  her's  that  taijuf 
anybody  can't  hardly  come  aneast  her. 

TEE  [tee],  sb.  An  iron  shaped  like  the  top  of  the  letter  T,  but 
with  a  chain  attached  to  the  centre  instead  of  the  ^em  of  the 
letter.  Teei  arc  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  to  a  horse's  head-stall  or 
night-halter. 

TEEHEEING  [teeheeeen],  part.  adj.  Giggling;  tittering; 
silly  laughing. 

[Kas'-n  keep  kwuyut,  yu  Uehsften  yuung  fbo't?]  canst  (thou) 
not  keep  quiet,  you  ^ggling  young  fool  t 
Tt  it,"  qnoUi  she  and  d^t  the  window  to.— Cfcranr,  Miiler'i  Tale,  L  yj^ 
Bat  when  (he  bobb7-hoTse  did  wihy, 
Then  bU  the  weitchei  gare  a  HAy. 

CeMt,  Brit.  P»fular  AfiijuiHa,  Vol.  i.  [n  307, 

TEEN  [tee-n],  v.  l.    To  kindle ;  to  set  alight. 
[Yuur,  Jlln  I  Uen  u  kan'l,  wdlnir?]  here,  Jane !  light  a  candle, 
will  yon  ? 

^-of  hi  tatde  here  lijt  '  «Ue  in  ^  pta«e. 

What  was  )>at  oure  Louerd  Crist '  ^e  lijt  fnm  heuene  lende 


On  te  wal  )>at  fur  him  hent  :  wi(  iime  a  lytel  space 
)«t  he  be-gan  tai-wi^  be  aU»d  :  in  an  hundred  place. 

.Sir  Fentmh^i,  1.  32Sa 
Wf  ]>  a  channe  be  make^  fyi  :  &  a  candlee  he  atteitdt^. — lb.  1.  3413. 
Tearing  or  snapping  vrom  Candle-douting  to  Candle-Zantioj'  in  tha  YeaTling. 
Ex.  Scald.  1.  314. 

TEG  \\3&%\,  sb.  A  yearling  sheep.  Same  as  a  hog.  This 
word  is  not  so  often  applied  to  the  sheep  as  "hog,"  but  mon 
fiequently  to  the  wool — Teg-wool  being  the  same  as  heg-woel 
{q.  v.),  i.  e.  wool  of  a  year  and  a  halfs  growth. 

TELL  [tuul],  V.  i.     I.  To  recognize. 

A  man  who  had  been  hurt  by  a  slate  falling  on  his  head,  said 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry, — 

[Wuul,  dhang-k  ee,  zr,  aay  bee  git-een  badT,  biid  aay  wuz  dhaat 
maeiiz  aid'ud  luyk,  vur  aup  dree*  wiks  aa'dr  ut,  neef  aay-d  u  meet 
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ee  dhoa-,  aay  kbo'd-n  tuul  tie*  yde  wau'z,  nu  moa-ur-n  dhu  dai-d,] 
well,  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  getting  better,  but  I  was  so  stunned 
{or  giddy)  for  quite  three  weeks  after  it,  that  if  I  had  met  you 
then,  I  could  not  recognize  who  you  were,  any  more  than  a  dead 
man. 

3.  To  talk  ;  to  speak. 

He  do  leli  in  his  sleep  ter'ble.  The  word  is  constantly  used  to 
emphasize  a  piece  of  rustic  wisdom,  or  a  threat,  by  beginning — 
[Aay  fuulez  haut  taiz,]  I  tell  ye  what  it  is.  I  Uil  ye  what  'tis,  I 
shan't  stand  it  no  longer. 

It  is  often  used  redundantly,  "  I  tell  'ee "  being  in  every  other 
sentence,  without  adding  anything  to  the  sense  or  information 
conveyed — just  like  "  I  say  "  of  ordinary  colloq.  Eng. 

I  don't  want'n,  I  tell  ee. 

Thei  teUtn  that  thei  schuldeu  hedc  SDaia.~iVjicli/,  Psalm  Ixui.  & 


I've  a  yeard  tell  o'  it,  but  I  never  didn  zee  it. 
They  was  well  agreed — I  zeed  'em  tel/in'  together  in  to  Clock, 
(inn)  the  night  avore. 

3.  V.  i.    To  recognize;  to  distinguish. 

Of  two  men  with  ferrets,  neither  seemed  to  know  which  of  the 
two  was  his  own  ;  one  said,  "  Here,  let's  zee  'em,  I  can  fell  mine, 
any'ow,  nif  I  look  to  the  teeth  o'un." 

I  can  te/l  my  own  hat  'mongst  a  thousand. 

I  be  that  blind  'pon  times,  I  baint  able  to  tell  my  own  wive  hon 
I  meet'th  her. 

4.  To  count,     (Always.) 

A  witness  before  giving  evidence  was  thus  advised — ' 

[HauTi  yie  beeaak'st  oaTirt,muyn  yie  au-vees  tuulvuyv,  vobt 

yhe  du  spai'k,]  when  you  be  asked  anything,  mind  you  count  five, 

before  you  speak. 

I  may  till  «U  my  bones. — Pialm  xiii,  17.     See  also  a  Xingt  xrii. 

5.  v.  t.  and  i.    To  say ;  to  speak. 

Do  what  I  wid  I  couldn  get'n  vor  to  tell  a  word. 
Her  told  how  her  zeed  two  men  gwain  on,  but  her  couldn  tell^tho 
they  was. 

"  Do  not  talk  nonsense  "  is  usually,  "  Don't  feO  up  such  stuff." 


Hol<U)>  }ow  slille,  and  speke^  Di^t  ;  but  ]ete>  toe  MA  ai  y  ba  pa)t.—li.  I  44i7> 
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6,  In  the  com,  phr.  "  Tell  me  I  "  This  js  a  mere  asseveration, 
and  implies  a  challenge  to  contradict  the  speaker.  It  usually  takes 
the  form,  "  Nif  'tidn  zo  and  zo,"  or  "  Nif  thick  fuller  idn  a  fool, 
till  me  I"     See  Rattler  2,  Start  3. 

TELL  OF  [tuul-  oa],  phr.    To  give  evidence  of. 

[Wuul!  yde  aav  udras*  dhik  veeul  u  graewn  prau'pur,  eenil 
tuul- oa  ut  pilrtce  kwik,  aa'l  waum  un,]  well!  you  have  dressed 
thai  field  thoroughly,  it  will  show  the  effects  of  it  very  quickly,  I'll 
warrant  it 

TELL-TALER-TIT  [tuul-tae-ulur-teet],  s6.    Tale-bearer. 

The  rhyme  is  as  common  here  as  elsewhere — 


TEMPER  [taempur],  sb.     Applied  to  soil  when  easily  tilled. 
Thick  there  field  o'  groun'  was  in  capical  temper,  we  made-n  jis 
the  very  same's  a  arsh-heap  (heap  of  ashes). 

TEMPLES  [taem-pk],  sb.  A  wooden  stretcher  of  adjustable 
length,  having  points  at  either  end,  used  by  weavers  to  keep  the 
cloth  as  woven  of  the  proper  width  in  the  loom.  The  implement 
is  often  called  a  "  pair  o'  temples." 

TEMPORY  [tai-mpuree],  adv.  In  a  slight,  unsubstantial 
manner ;  temporarily. 

All  the  place  is  a-put  up  tempgry,  sure  'nough.     (Very  com.) 

TENANTSHIP  [taen-unshiip-],  J*.     Tenancy. 

Why  my  tenantship  will  be  a-run'd  out  vore  the  work's  a-finisht 
— January  1885, 

TEND  [tai-n(d],  v.  t.  To  attend;  to  wait  upon;  to  serve 
customers  in  a  shop. 

I  can't  get  away,  'tis  onpossible ;  I  must  tend  my  customers  or 
lost  'em. 

A  mason's  labourer  always  describes  his  work,  "I  do  tend 
masons." 

A  "  lending-^fyp "  in  a  mill  is  a  room  where  the  foreman 
receives  and  gives  out  weaver's  work.    See  Nurse-tending. 

TENDANCE  [tai-nduns],  sb.    Attention ;  care  j  looking  after. 
Young  turkeys  be  terr'bl  nash,  they  wants  a  sight  0'  tendtuKt. 

Hops  dried  ii 
And  shed  Ibc 

TENET  [taen-ut],  sb.  A  tenon.  (Always.)  Also  tenet-saw 
[taen'ut  zau,  or  zaa].    (Always.) 

■  TERRIBLE  [tuur-ubl],  adj.     i.    Very  intimate ;   thick ;  dose 
friends. 
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Heir's  terrible  way  my  miasus,  but  I  baint  no  ways  a-tookt  up  way 
her  myzul. 
They  two  young  osbiids  be  terrible  together.    Comp.  Dreadful  2. 

2.  adv.  Veiy.  The  most  common  intensitive  in  use,  as  "terrible 
purty,"  &c     See  hundreds  of  examples  throughout  these  pages. 

TERRIFY  [tuureefuyO.  «■  '■     »■  To  importune. 

[Uur-£  au'vees  tuureefityeen  ur  mau'dhur  vur  tu  lat  ur  goo*,  bud 
aay  ziim'  tilz  aar'd  luyk  vur  tu  pae'it  wai  ur,]  she  is  always  impor- 
tuning her  mother  for  to  let  her  go  (to  service),  but  I  fancy  it  is 
hard  like  for  to  part  with  her. 

3.  V.  t.    To  torment 

[Dhai  bwuwy-i  bee  nuuf-  tu  tuvrufuy  iin*ee  bau'dee  tu  dath*, 
dhu  bee',]  they  boys  be  enough  to  terrify  anybody  to  death, 
they  be. 

3.  Applied  to  weeds ;  to  hoe  constantly. 

You  can't  never  get  urd  o'  that  there  stuff,  nif  you  don't  keep  on 
ierrifyin  0'  it. 

TERVY  [tuur-vee],  v.  i.    To  struggle ;  to  writhe 
Ay,  man  I   thee  mids  tervy  or  eet  poaly,  but  I  can  hold  thee, 
mind.       See  Ex.  Scold.  L  3r6. 

TET  [taef],  sb.    Teat.     (Always.) 

One  o'  Daisy's  ieis  (a  cow)  is  so  zore  I  can't  hardly  tich  o'  her. 

TETCH  [uech-],  *^.     Habit;  gait. 
'Tis  a  utch  her've  a-got. 

Tttch'e,  or  nuiuiei  of  condfcyone.     Moi,  eoodido. — Pivmf.  Parv. 
I  me«ii  not  that  mdi  ft  lech  as  Naaman  took  here  may  do  iL 

Rvgers,  HUl.  e/NaamaH,  p.  96. 

See  Thins.  Des.  Aiseciatton,  1883,  vol.  xv.  p.  93;  also  vol. 
XTIII.  p.  lOI. 

TETCHINESS  [taech-inees],  sb,    lU-temper ;  crabbedness. 

Her's  good-lookin'  enough,  but  there's  too  much  telchiruss  about 
her  vor  me ;  till  her's  a-come  to  my  time  o'  life,  a  puity  old  queen 
her"!!  be,  I'll  warn  her.     (Very  com.) 


TETCHY  [tiichee,  taedi-ee],  adj.     Captious;  irriublc.     (Com.) 
[Uur-z  u  maayn  tieh-ee  oa-1  dhing,  uui  liz*  naew,  muyn],  her's  a 
main  tetchy  old  thing,  her  is  now,  mind. — Jan.  az,  1883. 
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This  word,  which  the  lemcographers  corrupted  into  "toudiy," 
from  "touch,"  see  Bailey,  Johnson,  Webster,  has  of  late,  since 
Prof.  Skeat's  Etymol.  Di<t.  came  out,  been  reinstated  in  the 
literature,  while  it  has  always  been  preserved  pure  in  the  dialect 

the  muses  who  ire  coiutuitlj  bcIGeIi,  ol\eii  tetcky,  and  occasionallT  cicdoloitt. 
Spectator,  Jan.  13,  1883,  p,  43. 

TEW-IRON  [tiie-uyur],  sb.  The  nozzle  of  a  smith's  bellows,  or 
of  a  smelting  furnace.  (Always.)  No  doubt  the  vernacular  form  is 
the  development  of  the  first  attempts  to  pronounce  tuyire ;  having 
got  so  far  as  tew-ire,  education  steps  in,  disposes  of  the  vulgar  irt, 
and  of  course  adopts  the  correct  and  polite  (!)  iron.  Tew-ironsut 
regular  articles  of  iranmongsry  ;  indeed  there  are  "  patent  teto-trons." 
Tuyere,  blast-pita;  blait-fipe;  lewd;  tm-irsn. — Spiers. 

TH  initial  (a)  before  r  is  almost  always  d,  as  in  droih^  draw, 
dreat,  &c 

(i)  There  are  many  differences  of  pronun,  as  compared  with 
lit.  Eng.  TTiing,  think,  thin  (not  emphatic)  are  always  [dbing', 
dhing-k,  dhee'n].     See  Word  Lists  for  other  examples. 

-TH.  Contraction  of  verbal  inflection  eth,  now  obsolete  except 
in  poetry  and  scripture,  but  in  N.  Dev.  and  N.  W.  Som.  it  still 
remains  the  usual  form  of  speech ;  even  there  it  is  beginning  to 
be  dropped  in  the  pturaL  The  contracted  form  tA  is  the  rule 
after  all  consonants  and  vowels  alike. 

Her  zairt,  for  she  says,  [Dhu  kaa's  leciit-M],  the  cask  leaks. 
[Dhu  baa'l  aupM],  the  ball  hops.  [Zee*  aew  u  huur'n/A],  see  how 
he  nms.  [Dhu  duug  buurk/A],  the  dog  barks.  [Dhik  bwnuy 
taxAth  luyz],  that  boy  tells  lies.  [Ec  sae'uvfA  u  laut  u  muun-ee], 
he  saves  a  lot  of  money,  are  all  the  everyday  fonns.  Of  course  in 
the  Vale  district  and  E,  Som.,  where  the  periphrastic  form  is 
general,  this  does  not  apply  as  a  rule  of  speech,  yet  the  inflection 
is  veiy  commonly  used,  and  in  the  contracted  form  only. 


^e"< 


rnglA  wel  ivilhe  swai-ward. 
V  or  waune  snor  AZ*  thick  tnd  wide.  — Oa/l  and  Xighliniak,  \L  375,  430. 

THANKY.     See  No  Thanky  a  Hang'd. 

THAT  [dhaat],  adv.     i.  So.     Sometimes  that  there  is  used,  but 
there  is  redundant     (Very  com.) 

I  be  that  bad  I  can't  make  use  o'  nort. 

The  clay  was  that  there  lovin',  'twas  jist  the  very  same's  bird- 
lime, eens  mid  zay. 

3.  In  phr.  "and  that"  ^  etcetn^ 

Oh  I  he  do  do  middlin'  like  way  little  caddlin'  jobs,  and  nmin 
arrants  and  that. 

Her's  a  good  maid  to  work,  and  that;  but  her've  a-got  a  bit  of 
fi  Irish  temper  like.     See  ex.  Rise, 
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3.  [dhJif],  nl.  pr.    Who.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhai'  dAuf  noa'uth  bas',  du  zai'  aew  tvaud'n  noa*  jis  dhing-,] 
those  who  know  best,  say  that  it  was  no  such  thing. 

liire  jmbhwrrft  eoriSena  '\  alle  15a  tte  eardia-K  in  hire, 
tpts  erbii  terrarwa  tt  tituvtrn  qui  haiilanl  in  ta. 

OUUst  Eagiiih  Texlj,  p.  jaS. 
■    belyae  >oa  scholdest  on  god  almijt  ;  ^a/  for  otu  gan  blede. — Sir  Fer.  1.  398. 

THAT  EVER  I  SHOULD  SAY  SO  I  [dhut  uvur  aay  shud  lai- 
zoa  I],  phr.  This  is  the  commonest  of  exclamations,  half  apologetic, 
whenever  an  oath  or  other  very  strong  expression  has  been  used 
in  speaking  before  a.  jin'lmun.  It  comes  in  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis 
immediately  following  the  oath. 

[Dhu  yuung  oa  uzburd  I  neef  aay  doa-n  laf-n  ae'u-t,  aa'l  bee 
daa'md  1  dhut  uvur  aay  shud  zai-  zoa  /}  the  young  rascal  I  if  I  don't 
thiash  him  well,  I'll  be  d — d  1  that  ever  I  should  say  so  ! 

THAT  THERE  [dhaat  dhaeur],  dist.  adj.    That;  that  one- 
referring  to  some  person  or  thing  absent  or  out  of  sl^ht. 
"  Where's  that  there  book  ?  "  meaning  a  book  not  m  sight. 
"  Hand  over  thiek  (here  book,"  would  refer  to  a  book  visibly 
at  hand.    See  There  3.    Also  see  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  31. 
Hwan  godard  herde  ^  )vr  Jirette, 
With  >e  nene  he  robert  selte 
Bilbra  ^  telh  ■  dint  ful  stroog. — Havdok,  1.  2404. 

THATCHES  '[dhaa-chez],  ah.  Vetches.  (Very  com.)  The 
transposition  oidh  and  v  is  very  common.  Comp.  vaUh  for  thatch, 
thery  for  vtry. 

Mr.  Tristram  've  a-zend  word  to  zay  he  can  spare-ee  zo  many 
thatches  as  you  be  a  mind  to. — May,  1885. 


THAWY  [dhau-ee],  p.  (.     To  thaw.     (Always.) 
[Tuv  n-dhau'ud aul  nait,  un  u  puur'dee  maes  \&z;  shoaT  nuuf,] 
it  have  thawed  all  night,  and  a  pretty  mess  it  is,  sure  enough, 
llie  transitive  form  is  quite  different.     See  Unthaw, 

THE  [dhu].  I.  In  speaking  of  trades  it  is  usual  to  insert  the, 
having  a  frequentative  force,  before  a  trade — implying  the  practice 
or  learning  of  the  art.  The  name  of  the  trade  too  takes  a 
gerundive  or  adjectival  form,  as  if  traiU  ot  business  were  to  be 
understood. 

One  o'  my  boys  do  work  to  the  dyein',  an'  tother's  gwain  to  lam 
the  paintin'. 
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Wanted,  an  Improver  to  tit  Smithii^. — A|^r  to  June*  Wood,  Lnrlcj, 

H&ddon  and  Son  hare  vacandes  for  several  Apprentices  to  the  Dressmaking. 
AdiKtii.  boa/mm  lamu  caluiHH,  IVdlingtiHt  WiMy  Neon,  Jolj  14,  1887. 

3.  TAe  is  almost  always  inserted  redundantly  vhen  speaking 
of  a  person  if  described  as  poor,  young,  old,  big,  little,  &.C. 

Who  do'd  it  ?    Why  'twas  the  gurt  Jim  Baker. 

The  young  Squire  Jones  is  gwain  to  be  a-mairied,  idn  'erP  &e 
ex,  under  Kew,  Kin,  Poor  a,  &c 

In  the  Ex.  Sa>ld.  this  rule  is  invariable.  77ia  young  Zaunder 
Vursdon,  1.  193.  Tha  old  Hugh  Hosegood,  11.  133,  134.  TAa 
old  Roger  Hill,  1.  62.  Tha  young  George  Vurz,  1,  55.  The  young 
Dick  Vrogwill,  1.  32,  &c  &c 

3.  TTu  is  often  omitted — 

(a)  Before  saitu.  Tis  same's  I  always  told  'ee.  See  Joggy  2, 
Out  3,  Run  about,  for  further  examples. 

{b)  In  the  phr.  "  to  doors,"  "to  shop,"  "  to  road,"  "in  house,*' 
"  to  hill,"  "  to  harbour,"  "  to  pound,"  "  to  load,"  &c  For  ex.  see 
Hapse,  Harbour  i.  Harvest  drink.  Off  of.  Post  ope,  Houb 
TO,  Rare  arter,  Times. 

(f)  Before  names  of  public-houses  or  places.  In  phr.  "up  in 
town,"  "  in  to  King's  Arms,"  "  to  fair." 

I'll  be  to  Half-mooD  to  vower  o'clock,  or  else  I  can  meet  'ee 
to-manra  to  market. 

For  further  ex.  see  Poor  3,  Pedigree,  Sup  it.  See  also  Reports 
6  (p.  90)  and  8  {p.  113)  of  Frovintialisms,  Trans.  Dev.  Assoa'aHon, 

vols.  XV.,  XVII. 

THERE  [dhae-ur],  ii(fo.     i.  In  that  particular. 

"  You'm  out  there,  mind  " — i.  e.  you  are  wrong  in  your  assertion 
in  that  particular. 

3.  ITiere  is  oilen  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause. 

[Waud'n  u  beet  ulaf',]  (there)  was  not  a  morsel  left 

For  further  ex.  see  Heart,  Jobber,  Manship,  Mogvurd. 

3.  Often  used  redundantly,  or  by  way  of  extra  demonstration, 
after  they  there,  thich  there,  that  there,  &c 

Mine's  a  rare  knive,  but  I  widn  gie  much  vor  thick  there  there. 

See  Eat,  Mistrust,  Rounding. 

THERE  ALONG  [dhae'ur  laung],  adv.  of  place,  implying  con- 
tinuance of  direction.     (Always.) 

[Dbai  aew'zez  dhae-ur  lau-itg  bee  au'l  oa'm  vanyd,]  those  houses 
along  there  be  all  of  them  void. 

THERE  AWAY  [dhaeiir  uwai*],  adv.  of  place.  There ;  in  that 
direction. 

In  pointing  out  a  locality  a  person  would  say,  "You  can't  zee 
the  church  herefrom,  but  he  lies  out  there  away." 
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THEREBY  [dhaenrbuy],  a^.  Near  that  place.  (Very  com.) 
Not  known  in  the  lit.  sense  of,  by  that  means. 

Nif  I  baint  there,  you'll  vind  me  therefy;  I  shan't  oo'y  be  in  to 
Mrs.  Ridler's  to  Crown, 


Sir  FtruMbna,  1.  611. 

THEREFROM  [dhaeiirvraum],  adv.  Thence.  Comp.  herefrom. 
I^evj  com.) 

[Tiid-n  neet  ubfeo*  dree  guun-shauts  dfiae-urvraum;'\  it  is  not, 
not  above  three  gunshots  (distance)  thence. 

in.—Sir  Fenim.  \.  3107. 
THERE  NOW  I  [dhae-ur  naew !],  inUrj.    {Veiy  com.) 
I^re  now  t  you  don't  say  so  I 
It  is  also  used  threateningly  or  defiantly. 
Nir  I  catch  thee  again,  TU  kick  thy  ass,  there  now  ! 
'T'll  take  a  better  man  'an  thee  to  do  it,  Hurt  now  I 

THERE  RIGHT  [dhae-ur  rai't],  adv.  of  place  and  time.  Then 
and  there ;  on  the  spot.     (Very  com.) 

Summons-nP  no  tino!  I  took-n  pared-n  Aova,  there  right ;  an' 
I'll  warn  I've  a-lef  my  mark  'pon  the  burches  o'  un,  too.  See 
Here-right. 


(Ii  malchtu  \o»  word  gehyrde  \«  m  portgercfa  him  iwi  hetelice  wo* 
tospKKCende,  he  ofdnxd  slon  adiin  ^ar  rihtt,  and  him  sylfne  astroehle  oel  foran 
eallum  )>am  folce. — Adfrii^s  Livts  of  the  Sainti,  Dt  7  domtierUiius,  L  717. 


:  for  («re  riy  fio)le  he  lyn 
a  boje-schol  fnun  )>at  host. 

Sir  Firumim!,  1.  8g. 

THERY  [dhuur-ee],  adv.    Very.     (Com.) 

[Aay  bee  dhuur-ee  zaur'ee,  bild  aay  kaa'n  uulp  oa-  ut,]  I  be  very 
sorry,  but  I  cannot  help  o'  it     Comp.  Thatches. 

THESE  [dhai'z  yuur,  dhbo'zh  yuur,  tiz,  -z,  -s],  dist.  adj. 

Indefinite — [Uez  bee  dhio'zh  yuur  beenis  ?]  whose  be  these  here 
beasts? — r^  e.  neat  cattle. 

Definite—\Dhai-s  yuur  tae'udeez  bee  dhu  baa"  soamrt  u-groa',] 
these  (particular)  potatoes  be  the  best  sort  grown. 

[Aay  aan  u  zeed-n  ut  yuurz,]  I  have  not  seen  him  these  (<*  e.  Tor) 
years.     See  This, 

THEY,  THEY  THERE  [dhai",  dhai'  dhaenir],  dist.  adj.    Those. 

Th^  things  be  dcarer'n  they  there. 

Indefinite — \Dhav  yuung  peg-z  mns  bee  u-t&ok't  ee-n,]   those 
young  pigs  must  be  taken  in. 

[Dhai-zh  yuur  aa-plz  bee  duub'l  zu  g^o-d-z  dhai-  dhae'ur,2  these 
apples  are  double  as  good  as  those.     See  U^.  S  Gram.  p.  30. 
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Scbe  take)>  ■  syde  Biytunonn  :  i  cooseil,  &  gut  him  Irajae : 
1  uke^  nhat  bn)>  t'l*'  btroim  :  io  piysoun  s^e  bade  playne. 

.fir  Ferumirm,  I.  I3t6.    See  also  li.  U.  1361,  3140^  1824,  5091. 
THICK,  THICKY  [dhik-,  dhikec],  dist:  adj.    That 
TTtick  thert,  thicky  then,  are  equally  common  ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  induce  any  rule  for  the  distinctive  use  of  either  form — all  seem 
to  be  synonymous.    To  the  two  latter,  thtre  is  often  superadded. 
Sit  Thsre  3.     Examples  abound  herein. 
1  binime  \t  Tu«1e  mere  ^Ikt  uniseli  gile  t«t  ich  of  seide. — Atu.  Rm.  p.  68. 
ich  am  ^ki  )mt  ha^dcstniicd  mucbe  of  crislente.  —  A> /Imf n^oi,  1.  364. 
But  liulkt  le»t  hild  he  not  worth  an  oyilrt.  — Chaucer,  Prel.  L  182. 
Mtd.  Aj,  ay,  tiii  same  i  you  know  'em  well  eaongh. 

BtH  yonian,  Talt^a  Tui,  HL  i. 

THICK  [thik-],  fl'^'-     »■  Intimate;  friendly. 

[Twaudu  vuur-ee  lauTig  ugau'n  dhai  wuz  kauleen  waun  tuudhur 
bud  livreedhing,  un  naew*  dhai  bee  su  dhik-  uz  thee*vs,]  it  was 
not  very  long  ago  they  was  calling  one  another  but  everything,  and 
now  they  be  so  thick  as  thieves. 

3.  adj.  Imperfect.  As  "Thick  o'  yearin'"  (hearing),  "  T^iek 
o'  speech  " — t.  e.  indistinct. 

THICK-HEADED  [thik--aidud],«j<^'.  Stupid;  dull.  Thereveree 
of  "long-headed,"  which  implies  astuteness  rather  than  brilliancy. 

THICK  UFTED  [thik'  Wf-tud],  adj.     Short-winded. 

Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a-come  ten'ble  thick  lifted,  sure  'nough.  See 
Ex.SceU.\.  ia6. 

THICK  WET  [thik-  waef],  sb.  A  dense  mist— very  com.  in 
the  west. 

'Twas  a  proper  thiek  wet,  you  could-n  zee  act  a  gunshot. 

THIEF  [thee-f],  sb.  A  faulty  wick  in  a  candle,  which  causes 
it  to  waste.     (Very  com.) 

THING  [dhing],  sb.  r.  When  applied  to  persons  or  articles  is 
mostly  depreciatory.  A  bad  tool  is  [u  rig'Iur  dhing-^  with  much 
emphasis  m  all  cases  on  dhing. 

[Tiid-n  noa ydes  vur  tu  maek  dhing-z, dhai  wiid'n  buy  um,]  it  is 
no  use  to  make  things  (/.  e.  bad  articles),  they  would  not  buy  them. 

A  drunken  woman  is  [u  puurdee  oa'I  dhing^.  I  never  heard 
the  word  applied  to  a  man,  but  very  often  to  a  horse.  [Dhee-s 
u-gau't  u  dhing-  naew,  shoa-ur  nuuf],  thee  hast  got  a  thing  now, 
sure  enough,  is  a  very  common  expression. 

On  the  contrary,  when  used  to  express  a  purpose,  action,  or 
result,  it  has  the  force  of  implying  satisfaction. 

So  you'll  come  too ;  that's  the  iMng. 
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Nif  mother"!!  let  us  come,  'iwill  be  the  very  thing. 
So  again,  according  to  intonation,  it  expresses  content  with  person 
or  article. 

Thick  there  piece  is  just  the  thing.    Thick  there  maid's  the  thing 

2.  Among  keepers  the  regular  word  for  ground  vermin. 

I've  a-lost  a  lot  o'  birds  way  thick  there  thing  [dhik  dhae'ur 
dhing'}.    Said  of  a  fox. 

How  we  have  a-bin  a-terrified  way  \dhing-z\  the  last  vortnight ; 
we've  a-killed  up  a  dizen  stoats  and  varies. 

Complaining  of  not  finding  game  in  a  favotuite  spot,  I  was  told, 
"They  zess  'tis  the  [dhing -z]  things  have  a-killed  it,  but  I  knows 
better'n  that" 

THINGS  [dhing'z],  //.  sb.  Cattle;  sheep;  live  stock.  This 
noun  of  multitude  always  has  a  singular  construction. 

Anybody  wid  be  a  fool  vor  to  keep  a.  passle  o'  things  and 
starve  it. 

Urchet  I  have  ee  zeed  all  the  things  3    Ees  I  I've  a-zeed  it  all. 

THINGUMY,  THINGUMYBOB,  THINGUMYJIG  [dhing- 
umee,  dhiug'umeebau'b,  dhing-umeejig-J,  sb.  Equivalent  to  "  What 
d'ye  call."  Used  as  a  cant  name  for  any  article  or  tool  of  which 
the  speaker  for  the  moment  forgets  the  proper  word. 

Hand  over  the  ihtngumy. 

THINK  [dhing-k],  v.  t.  To  remember;  to  bear  in  mind. 
(Very  com.) 

Now  take  care,  mind,  and  thinh  where  you  be,  and  what  you 
bs  about. 

THINK  SHAME  [dhingk  shee'um],  v. i.    To  be  ashamed. 
I  should  tAinh  shame  of  anybody  belonging  to  me  if  they'd  a-bin 
there. 

THIRDLE, .w THURL [dhuurdll a^'.  Thin;  lean;  shrivelled; 
hungry-looking;  pinched.  Applied  to  animals,  also  to  grain. — 
W.  ^.  (?.,  Dec  6,  1883. 


THIS  [liz,  -z,  -s].  I.  Indefinite  distinguishing  adj.,  used  with 
nouns  denoting  time.    The  sense  is  for,  or  for  the  space  of. 

[Aay  baeun  kaumeen  aum-e  wik',]  I  be  not  coming  home  this 
week — ('.  e.  for  a  week — not  as  in  lit.  Eng.,  during  the  current  week. 

[Yoanir  dhingz  biin  radee  ^  vauTtnait,]  your  things  (have) 
been  ready  this  (/.  e.  for  a)  fortnight. 

[Miiy  tuym  ild'n  aewt-j  twuul'muunth,]  my  time  is  not  out  this 
(for  a)  twelvemonth.    See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  19. 
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3.  [i!z,  -z].    To  denote  the  immediate  past  or  immediate  futur& 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  John  to-day. 

[Noa,  aay  aa-nt  u-zee'd-n-«  tile-  ur  dree"  daiz,]  no,  I  have  not 
seen  him  these  two  or  three  days. 

I  bin  out  to  Holcombe  ripping  i^s  vau-rtnit] — i.  e.  during  the 
last  fortnight 

Your  job  on't  be  a-do'd  \j&z  aawur] — /.  e.  for  the  next  hour. 

THIS  HERE  [dhee-uz  yuur-,  dhee'uzh  yuur],  demm.  adj.  i. 
This — ('.  e.  near  at  hand — definite  and  emphatic 

[Twaud-n  dhik"  dhae'ur,  aay  tuul'  ee,  twuz  dhee-ut  ytiur;'\  it  was 
not  that,  I  tetl  you,  it  was  this. 

3.  [dhilsh-  yuur].     This — indefinite. 

IBMsh- yuur  uyur  oan  dlie";  ee  mus  bee  u-aulturd,]  this  iron 
will  not  do ;  he  must  be  altered. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  forms  is  distinct,  and  marks  the 
difference.  To  both  is  very  commonly  added  another  lure, 
analogous  to  There  3,  by  way  of  extra  distinction,  but  the  increase 
of  meaning  is  so  slight,  that  it  must  be  considered  redundant. 

What's  all  this  here  here  about  ? 

I  baint  no  ways  a-tookt  up  way  those  lure  here  [dheo'zh  yuur 
yuur-]  taytotal  fullers.     See  Gwains  ON. 

3,  [dhiish-  yuur].  The  use  of  this  phrase,  not  as  an  actual 
demonstrative,  is  quite  common,  and  implies  something  new,  as 
"They  tell  me  this  here  preforated  sine  is  better'n  lattin"  (y.  v.). 

This  here  mowing  o'  wheat  idn  a  quarter  so  good's  the  old- 
farshin  reapin. 

THO  [dhoa-],  adv.  of  time.  Then.  Still  the  usual  form  here, 
though  long  obsolete  in  literature.  Never  used  for  then  as  a. 
conjunction.     Ang.-Sax.  "Sd. 

We  bide  teilin'  ever  so  long,  and  iko  I  look^  to  ray  watch,  and 
zeed  we  'adn  a-got  nit  a  minute  to  lost,  vot  to  catch  the  train. 

Her  told'n  he  should  have  his  money,  but  her  'adn  a-got  it  thti. 
And  Ike  be  s^d  to  the  (hhd  doujter, — Gala  Rem.  p.  49  j  four  timo  on  mdm  p. 
7%9  qoath  that  on,  aod  quad  that  other, 
Owland."-  '■  '       " 


To  do  exeauies,  as  wa)  lia  Ihe  gyse, 


//(gAt.  I  117.    Altv  11.  187,  199, 


T^sejdthe  :  "O  goddes  cruel,— CTawiT,  JCnishles  TaU,  U.  135,445. 
Charlis  to  Oliuer  laide  Jw :  "  god  help  >e,  dere  herM, 

Sir  Fcntmbras,  1.  3Z4.    AlsaW.  1S7,  211,  and  Iwenly  others. 
And  at  Wynchest'  7  cronjrd  he  was 
Of  ElmerstoD,  y  was  bysshoppe  {v; 

Cknm.  Vil.  St.  7.     Hundreds  in  Ibis  poem. 
^  bisshop  leide  so,  bycausc  Jml  Kyng  Heniy  t>e  Secounde  was  ^00  i.come 
in  to  Irlond  freschliche  after  )ie  martirdom  of  Seint  Thomas  of  CauntnrlMiiy. 

IVtvita,  voL  I.  p.  3S1. 
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Many  other  quotations  in  TVa/u,  Dtv,  Association,  vol.  xvii. 
(i8is),p.  III. 

THOFF  [thau-f|,  adv.  Though.  (Always  so.)  The  sound  of 
ough  in  though  and  trough,  as  compared  with  lit.  pron.,  is  exactly 
reversed  \thau-f,  troa-,  instead  of  lit.  trauf,  dhoa''].  Note  also 
difference  of  initial,  from  lit  though.  See  W,  S.  Gram,  p,  94. 
See  S^FF. 

Do  show  as  thoffv^  was  in  vor  a  bard  winter. 

And  yet  the  perty  maids,  I  vow. 
Make  me  vorgive,  I  can't  tell  how, 
riwji  'tis  a  serious  matter.—/",  Findar,  R.  Viiil  le  Extter,  st  7. 

My  rod  da  beynd,  my  reyl  da  whiiz. 

As  theffl'^  book'd  a  hooL—J^iman,  X.  Si.  p.  60.    Also  p.  73. 

THONGY  [dhaung-ee],  v.  i.  i.  To  become  viscous ;  elastic. 
Cider  is  very  often  said  "to  thongy"  when  it  gets  into  a  peculiar 
oily  or  treacly  state  called  "  reamed,"  or  "  ropy  "  {q.  v.). 

2.  adj.     Viscous;  like  oil.     See  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.  1885,  p.  iia. 

THORNEN  [dhuur-neen],  adj.  Made  of  thorn.  Hence  a 
thom-hedge  is  always  a  [rf(4«»r««»-aj-]. 

THORNS  [dhuur-nz].  In  phr.  "upon  thorns."  In  a  state  of 
excitement 

[Uur  biio  au-1  pun  dhuurnz  livur  zdii'z,]  she  (has)  been  all  upon 
thorns  ever  since — i.e.  in  a  restless,  fidgety,  unsettled  state  of 
mind. 

The  initial  th  is  always  dh,  as  in  then,  not  as  in  think.  Of  the 
many  glossaries  which  give  this  word  not  one  defines  the  initial. 

THOU,/r.  secfers.  sing.,  is  not  used  by  the  peasantry.  The 
word  is  always  thee.  Thee  art,  the^6.i  [dhee"ds] — i.  e.  thou  hadst, 
thed^  [dhee's],  thou  hast,  thee  dis  [dhee-  dUs],  thou  dost,  arc  the 
usual  forms.     Plenty  of  examples  ate  to  be  found  in  these  pages. 

THREAD  [draed  (thraed-,  to  the  quality)],  sb.  The  spiral  con- 
vexity of  a  screw. 

Here,  you  must  cut  some  more  dread  to  this  here  bolt. 

THREE-CROSS-WAY  [dree-krau-s-wai-].  The  meeting  of  two 
roads  without  intersecting.     See  Four-cross-way. 

THREE  OUTS  [dree*  aewts],  phr.  Three  (with)outs.  Used 
in  the  very  common  rustic  sarcasm,  "  A  ginlman  way  dree  outs — wit, 
money,  and  manners." 

THREE-SQUARE  [dree-skwaeiir],  adj.  and  adv.    Triangular. 

THRID  [thnid']i  num.    Third.    A  very  common  pronunciation. 
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Comp.  crids  for  eurds;  also  quot  below.    An  exeeprioti,  to<^  to  ihe 
nearly  invariable  change  of  thr  into  ir—K.  g.  thrash  into  drash.  Sec 
You  be  the  tkrid  body  I've  a  yeard  tell  o'  it.    Su  Th. 

SuSren  pore  men  hungry  snd  ^risli  and  in  gret  miscbef. —  WycHf,  fVirrii,  p.  8. 

THROUGH  [drfeo-,  driie],  flA.  In  phr.  "through  and  cat" 
[driie*  un  aewl],  thioughout;  during  the  entire  space  of  time, 
place,  or  quantity. 

The  piece  was  scovy  all  drie-  un  aew/~l  e.  through  its  estire 
length. 

THROUGH  AND  THROUGH  [driie-  un  driie-],  adv.  Com- 
pletely through- 

The  ball  went  driir  un  driie:  I  was  wet  dr^-  un  dr^;  in  home 
to  my  skin. 

THROW  [droa-],  v.  t.     i.  To  produce ;  to  bear ;  to  Iwing  foith> 

Thick  mare  11  drew  a  good  colt. 

This  heie  ground  ought  to  drew  a  good  lot  o'  keep. 

3.  V.  t.     Of  animals — to  miscany.     See  Slip. 

The  sorrel  mare  've  a.-drowed  her  colt. 

Sight  o'  yoes  (ewes)  about  've  3.-drowfd  their  lambs. 

3,  v.t.     Of  a  gin  or  trap — to  spring  it,  or  send  it  off. 
[Dhu  snaap-s  u-drea'ud,  bud  lid'n  noa-urt  een  un,]  the  trap  is 
thrown,  but  (there)  is  not  nothing  in  iL     See  Drow  3. 

THROW  ABROAD  [droa-  nbroaud],  v.  t.  r.  Tech.  of  a 
saw.  To  set  it  so  as  to  make  it  "carry  more" — (. «,  cut  a  kerf 
large  enough  for  the  plate  of  the  saw  to  pass  readily.     Su  Opb  3. 

[Kaa'n  die  noaiirt  wai  dhee'uz  an'-zau  vore  aay-v  M-droa-dn 
t/l>fva'ud,2  (I)  cannot  do  anything  with  this  hand-saw  until  I  have 
set  it. 

a.  Tech.  in  ploughing.  To  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  a 
furrow  and  return.  The  result  is  that  the  furrows  made  in  going 
and  returning  are  turned  away  from  each  other,  and  hence  at  the 
finish  of  each  strip  there  ts  a  double  furrow,  called  an  all-vore  (f.  7'.). 
Ail  this  is  the  precise  opposite  of  gather  (q.  v.). 

llie  kod  for  ploughing  will  be  marked  out  and  nnmbeTed,  and  each  ploughmui 
is  lo  plough  Ihe  part  allolled  to  him,  by  gHtheriDglwo-lhinla  and  Mn>un>f  s^tm^ 
two-thirds  of  the  seveDty  yards,  the  fuirows  not  to  be  less  than  six  inches  in 
depth. — I^rticulart  a/ Cuimstxi  Ploughing  MaUh,  Nov.  10,  l88d. 

THROW  IN  [droa-  ee'n].  In  wrestling  or  "cudgel  playing" 
a  ring  is  kept  by  the  bystanders,  and  the  form  of  giving  or  of 
accepting  a  challenge  is  to  throw  the  hat  into  this  ring.  The 
umpires  {see  Trier)  shout  [tiieaa-ts!  tticaa-ts!]  two  hats  I  when 
two  fresh  men  are  wanted,  or  [u  aa't !   u  aa't  1]  a  hat,  when  a 
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challenge  has  been  given,  or  the  man  in  the  ring  has  thrown  his 
man. 

[Bau-b  wuz  tu  gio'd  vauT  urn ;  noaiin  oa-m  wild--n  droa'  em 
ugin-  un,]  Bob  was  too  good  for  them;  none  of  them  would 
not  "  throw  in  "  against  him. 

[Aay  vaewn  u  waud'n  tu  bee  noa*  kik*een,  zoa  aay  wiSdn  iroa- 
efn,1  I  found  that  there  was  to  be  no  kicking,  so  I  would  not 
wrestle.  This  was  said  to  me  by  a  man  in  great  disgust,  who 
had  desciibed  to  the  writer  how  be  had  carefully  prepared  his 
boots  to  make  them  haid,  and  had  gone  to  a.  certain  place  on 
purpose  to  wrestle  with  a  well-known  champion.  Throwing  in  the 
hat  is  precisely  equivalent  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
days  of  chivalry. 

So  zoon's  I'd  2-drowed  Jim  Moles,  none  o'  the  tothers  widn 
drvw  in  agin  me — i.  e.  would  not  accept  my  challenge. 

THROWING  UP  HIS  HAND,  THROWING  UP  HIS 
LITTLE  FINGER  [droa-een  aup  dz  an-,— leedl  vingnir].  Cant 
phr.  for  drinking. 

[Kaa'pikul  fuul'ur  tu  wuur-k,  neef  u  daed'n  dCie'  zu  muuch  tu 
droa-een  aup  lis  an\\  capital  fellow  to  work,  if  he  did  not  do  so 
much  at  drinking. 

[Zoa  yiie  biin  droa-een  aup  yur  leedl ving-ur u^^e'Mn,  aa'n  ee?] 
so  you  have  been  throwing  up  your  little  finger  agdn,  have  you  not? 
Com.  way  of  chaffing  one  who  is  drunk. 

THROW  THE  HATCHET  [droa-  dhu  aach-ut], /Ar.  To 
colour  highly ;  to  exaggerate. 

Must-n  always  take  he's  store  vor  gospel;  Thomas  can  drom 
t)i  'aichet  way  anybody. 

THRUM  [druum],  sb.  In  weaving,  when  a  warp  is  woven  out 
it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  few  inches  of  the  threads  which  pass 
through  the  reeds  and  harness,  in  order  to  tie  on  the  ends  of  the 
new  warp.  This  part  cannot  be  woven  in  consequence  of  the 
knot  on  every  thirad,  it  has  therefore  to  be  cut  off  as  waste,  and 
is  called  a  thrum. 


Promf,  i 

Thrum  of  clothe  or  iti.itiAt:—^ym.~Paiigravi. 
0.  Hrgh  Genn.  dmta  (JSnu,  stirfs).     O.  Dutch  drom  {lieium). — SlratntaMH. 
Hac  liaum,  &  lArmn  "fijij.    Licium  [a  lhnmu\.-^ Wright  1  Voct^.  592/35. 

Approach,  je  fanes  fell  I 
O  fata  t  com^  come  ; 

Cut  threw!  and  Oman.— Midi.  Nights  Driam,  V.  i. 
3C 
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la  [be  Parlor. 
It'm  oat  Domex  carpelt,  iiij  old  t/ntmie  CDshioni 
tad  cubbord  cloth  of  domex  yj*. 

In  tbe  Chamber  over  the  Psrlor. 
It'm  vj  dnimi  cuahioiu  zx*. 

1609.  iKBOtiary  ef  Iht  gtiod!,  &'c.  e/Hauy  Gattdyt,  Sxtta: 

THUMBS  [dhuum-z].  Of  an  awkward,  clumsy-handed  peison 
it  is  usual  to  say — 

[Au'l  )jz  ving'urz  bee  dhuum's^  aJl  his  fLngers  aie  Ihtimbs. 

THUNDERBOLT  [dhuun-durboa-It],  v.  t.  To  strike  with 
ligihtning. 

May  28,  1881,  the  sexton  of  Minehead  church  pointed  to  some 
repairs  in  the  tower,  and  said,  "  He  (the  tower)  was  a  thunderboiUd 
about  of  a  sixty  year  agone." 

THURT  [dhuur-t],  v.  t.     i.  To  thwart ;  to  oppose ;  to  cross. 

'Ton't  never  do  to  thurt  he — the  fat's  in  the  vire  torackly. 

3.  To  cross-cut.     (Always.) 

Why,  'tis  a  wo'th  vivc  shillings  to  thurt  thick  there  butt  (tree) 
so  well's  one  shillin's  a  wo'th  another. 

3.  To  plough  across  the  furrows  of  the  previous  ploughing. 

[Viie  mus  pluw  un  un  dhuurt-a,  un  pluw  un  ugee'un,  vur  tu 
maek-  u  jau'b  oa  un,]  you  must  plough  him  (the  field)  and  thwart 
him,  and  plough  him  again,  for  to  make  a  job  of  him. 

THURT  AND  ACROSS  [dhuurt-n  ukraa-s],  adv.  A  pleonastic 
form  of  across ;  athwart.    (Very  com.) 

[Ee  aup-  wai  uz  stik"  un  kuuf-n  rait  dhuurt^n  ukraa-s  dhu  baak 
oa  un,]  he  up  with  his  stick  and  cut  him  right  across  tbe  back 
of  him. 

You  be  botmd  vor  to  car  your  gutter  thurt  and  across  Mrs. 
Knight's  mead,  vor  t'have  fall'd  enough. — November,  18S1. 

THURT-HANDLED  [dhuurt-anid],  adj.  Cross-handled— of 
spades,  forks,  &c 

Thurt-'atiied  tools  be  belter'n  they  t'others. 

THURT  SAW  [dhuur-t  zaa-.zau ■],**.    Crosscut  saw.    (Always.) 

Plase  to  tich  up  (sharpen)  the  thurt  saw;  can't  do  nort  way  un 
eens  he  is. 

THUSTY  [thuustee],  adj.  Thirsty.  (Always.)  Generally  used 
in  begging  cups  of  cider  of  the  missus.  A  little  polite.  Dry  is  the 
usual  word  to  express  thirst. 

TIB  [tiib],  ih.    Small  beer.     Sit  Spring-button. 

Th'old  Bob  on't  never  drink  nort ;  but  th'old  man's  o 
fond  of  his  pint  or  two  o'  tib. 

To  "drink  nort "  means  not  to  get  drunk. 
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TICE  [tuys],  V.  t.    To  entice.    (Always.) 
I  do's  my  best  vor  to  get-n  to  school,  but  they  tother  boys  keeps 
on  lidn'  o'  un  away. 

rpose.     ft  aitke.     Do  olhet  men  as  they 
1.  Palsgrave. 

TICEMENT  [tuy-smunt],  sb.    Encouragement ;  enticemeot. 
There  idn  no  ticement  vor  to  keep  it  tidy,  vor  tide  a-do'd  up 
vive  minutes  'vore  they  boys  've  a-made  it  all  so  bad  again. 

TICHER  [tiich-ur],  ib.  Toucher.  In  the  very  common  phrase, 
"  So  Rear's  a  ticher  "  ^  as  near  as  possible ;  a  hairbreadth  escape. 

'Twas  jist  a  come  they  hadn  a  bin  a-tumed  over  right  into  the 
river — 'twas  so  nigh's  a  tkher, 

TICK  FOR  TACK  [tik-  vur  taak-],  phr.    Tit  for  taL    (Always.) 

TICKLER  [tik-lur],  ^.    A  sharp  stroke  with  a  cane  or  whip. 

I  gid'n  a  tickler  'cross  the  backzide. 

TICKLISH  [tik-leesh],  adj.  Causing  uneasiness;  difficult; 
uncertain. 

Tis  a  ticklish  job  vor  to  load  thick  there  piece  (of  timber)  mind. 

Ticklish  times.     Ticklish  weather  vor  haymaking. 

TICKS  [tiks],  sb.    A  small  kind  of  horse-bean. 
There  idn  no  sort  '11  beat  th'  old-farshin  ticks. 

TIDDIVATE  [tiidivaeut],  v.  t.  To  smarten  up ;  to  put  on  the 
iinal  touch. 

I  s'pose  must  tiddivate  up  the  garden  a  bit,  avore  the  weddin. 


TIDLY  [tild-lee],  sb.    A  tom-tiL     Pants. 
[U  t&dleez  nas-  wai  vaawur  ag-z  een  un,]  a  tom-tit's  nest  with 
four  ^gs  in  it. 

'TIDN  [ttid-n].     "It  is  not."    (Always.)    See  Idn. 

TIDY  [tuydee],  adj.    Great;  large;  considerable. 
There  was  a  tidy  lot  o'  volks  there,  sure  'nough ;  could  a-travelled 
'pon  their  heads. 

TIE  [tuy],  V.  t.  and  sb.     i.  To  exactly  equal  another  in  some 
competition ;  an  equal.     See  Ride  and  tie. 
My  d(^  tied  yours,  so  Ehey  must  run  again. 
3.  See  tie  in  Bed-tir. 

TIE-BEAM  [tuy-beem],  sb.    The  horizontal  part  of  the  framing 
of  a  roof;  that  which  A^,  or  [vevents  the  "couples  "from  spreading. 

3C3 
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TIED  [tuyd],  adj.  Wool  is  said  to  be  Uei  when  it  is  malted  in 
growth.  Fleeces  are  often  found  like  pieces  of  felt,  these  are  tied 
Jleeus.     See  Cot, 

Farmers  in  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  their  wool  often  say — 
[Aay  aan  u-gau't  u  iuyd  vlecz  tu  mee  naeum,]  I  have  not  a 
matted  fleece  to  my  name. 

TIED  UP  [tuyd  au-p],  adj.    Constipated. 
I  be  teiT^le  9.-4itd  up  in  my  inside ;  and  all  the  doctor's  stuff  don't 
do  me  no  good. 

TIERS  [tuy-urz],  j*.  Short  lengths  of  cord,  cut  off  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  the  sacks  when  measuring  up  corn. 

TIFFLE  [tiifl],  V.  t.  and  i.  To  unravel  the  threads  of  cloth ; 
to  make  a  fringe  by  drawing  out  the  threads  of  weft 

That  there  stuff  on't  do  'thout  he's  a-hem'd— he'll  all  tify  out. 

TIFFLINGS  [tiifleenz],  sb.  pi.  Threads  drawn  from  any  textile 
fabric. 

I  could  not  get  any  cotton  to  match,  so  I  was  obliged  to  hem 
it  with  livings.    This  word  is  used  by  educated  people. 

TIFFV  [tiifee],  adj.  Irritable;  easy  to  take  offence;  subject 
to  tif^ 

Her  widn  be  so  bad  nif  her  wadn  so  mortal  tiffy. 

TIGHT  [tuy't],a(fo.  and  a^'.  i.  Of  dough.  Stiff  in  consistency ; 
inclined  to  solid. 

A  baker  told  me,  "We  always  wets  the  fiour  in  the  morning 
double  so  tight  as  we  do  what  we  wets  night-times  for  the '  sponge ' 
{q.  v.).    That  is,  it  is  kneaded  iato  a  much  more  solid  paste,  or  the 
opposite  of  "  slack  "  {g.  v.). 

3.  adj.     Drunk.     (Com.  late  imp<xtation.) 
Now,  Thomas,  you  was  a  little  bit  tight  last  night,  and  I  count 
you  vorgot  all  about  it, 

TIGHT  ARTER  [tuyt  aardnr],  adv.  phr.    Close  after. 
The  bitch  was  ti^t  artet'Tv,   but  her  wadn  quick  enough  vor 
to  catch'n  vore  a  come  to  the  gutter  hole. 
Come,  soce!  you  be  gwain  to  e/mu/,  the  wagins  be  tight  arfen/^ 


TILE  [tuy-ul],  sb.^    Slate  for  roofing. 
A  small  builder  said  to  me  of  a  linhay  to  be  built — 
[Wiid  yiie  wee-sh  tu  kuuvur-n  wai  tuyuh  ur  pan'-tuyuk?]  would 
you  wish  to  cover  him  (roof)  with  tiles  or  pan-tiles  ? 


TILE  [tuy-ul],  V.  I.    Var.  pron.     See  Till  2 
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TILE-STONE  [tuyul-stooiin],  sb,    A  roofing  slate.     Very  com. 
in  speaking  of  single  slates. 

You  mus'  'ave  vower  good  tiU-storus  and  put  tap  o'  tlitck  tliere 
chimley. 
The  win've  a-blowed  down  the  tile-itone  an'  a-tord*n  all  to  pieces. 
TvLKSTONH  (tyle,  K.P.  tyiltlone,  A.).     Trgukt,  later. — Prvmf.  Farv. 
Me  vertu  driede  as  a  Hyl-slffen,  and  mr  tunge  cleuede  to  my  chekis. 

Wyclif,  Piaim  xxi.  16  (xxill  A.V.). 


Higden  has  "et  tegulis  tingendis."     Trevisa  translates  this — 
and  sUttfs  and  o\a  vessel  and  brent  lyle  to  hele  wi^  boas  and  cherches  ai  hit 
were,  4c 
TILL  [tee'ul],  v.  t.    i.  To  sow  seed  for  a  crop. 
Thick  field's  ^-tilled  to  whait;  last  year  he  was  in  to  turmuts. 
3,  [tee'ul,  rarely  tuyul],  v.  t.     To  set  a  gin,  trap,  or  snare. 
I  must  ml  a.  snap  vor  thick  there  want.     Did's  zee  whe'er  the  gin 
was  &-iilledJ    There's  a  new  farshin  mouse-snap  what  don't  lack  no 
/.7//m' — he  do  tili  'iszuL 

Trislre  is  >er  me  sit  mid  ]ie  greahnndes  forte  kepen  )«  hearde,  oKer  lUleit 
\k  Dcttes  a;ean  ham.  Anerrn  ffiiole,  pp.  333-4- 

Seint  Antoaie  fet  iseih  al  )>ene  woild  (nl  of  |>e9  deoSes  tildunge. — H.  p.  378. 
3.  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready. 

Speaking  of  the  sharp  practice  of  some  neighbours,  a  farmer 
said,  "But  there,  didn  make  no  odds,  I  was  ^.-tilled  vor  'em." — 
Nov.  32,  1887. 

How  tTs  lofe  )ie  helpe>  at  nede 
To  tyllt  J7  scale  will)  almes-dede. 

Roiert  sf  Brunne,  Handlyng Synne,  !,  5673. 
Tylyea  &  trewliche  lyven  '  &  her  flech  tempren  \—F.  Plirwman's  Creed,  I.  743. 
Manning,  head-keeper  to  Sir  John  H.  Heath  coat.  Amoiy,  said  that  on  the 
night  in  question  he  and  three  others  went  to  Langwood  Itcla,  pari  of  ttle  home 
Sana,  having  received  infarmation  that  some  wires  were  tiliid  close  by- 
Poaching  Case  in  milinglm  IVnily  News,  March  10,  1887. 

TILL  [till'],  sh.  The  money  drawer  in  a  shop.  Pronunciation 
very  distinct  from  v.  till. 

At  the  Taunton  assizes,  Jan.  33,  1886,  it  was  amusing  to  see 
how  puzzled  the  judge  was  at  the  commonest  words.  A 
woman,  who  had  taken  a  bad  half-crown,  said  she  "  Put  it  in  the 
tiil."  The  judge  asked  three  times,  "  Put  it  in  the  what  ?  "  [Dhu 
fti/',  meeLauTd.]  "Thewhat?"  [Dhu/tf/-.]  "What  do  you  mean? 
I  cannot  understand  you."  [Dhu  tHI;  wur  wee  du  keep  dhu 
muuncc.]    Even  then  counsel  had  to  translate. 

TILLER  [tecTilur],  sb.  Of  a  gin  or  trap,  the  pan  to  which  the 
bait  is  attached,  and  by  which  the  trap  is  "  titled  "  or  set. 
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[Dheeus  yuur  jiln*  lidii  noa'g^-d,  dhu  Ueulur  oa-  un-z  u-broa-kt,] 
this  here  gin  is  not  no  good,  the  tiller  of  it  is  broken. 

TILL-TRAP  [tee-ul-tniap],  adj.  and  sb.  Unsafe;  unsteady. 
An  insecure  scaffold  would  be  a  "  Hil-trap  consara."  A  rickety 
chair,  a  weak  ladder,  a  broken  stool,  would  all  be  so  described, 
implying  that  a  person  trusting  to  their  support  would  be  trapped. 

Here  !  mus'  'ave  some  better  materials  {g.  v.)  'n  what  ttuit  is ; 
I  baint  gwain  up  'pon  no  jis  tti/trap's  that  there  an'  tread  'pon  aart  1 

TILTISH  [tiil-teesh],  aij.    Of  a  horse— apt  to  kick. 
I  don't  like  thick  'oss ;  I  zim  is  tiltish. 

TIMBER  [tiim-bur],  sb.    Of  a  horse— stoutness  of  limb. 
Good  sort  of  a  'oss — plenty  o'  timber.    See  Light-timbered. 

TIMBER-DISH  [tdm-ur-dee*sh],  sb.  A  trencher;  a  wooden 
platter, 

I  can  mind  avore  was  much  cloam  about,  'most  everybody  used 
t'ave  timmer-diihts  tho. 

TIME  [tuym],  sb.  i.  The  r^;ular  hours  constituting  the  day's 
work.     "  To  lose  timt "  is  to  be  absent  from  work. 

'Tis  ter'ble  'ard  »or  to  be  a-fo'ced  to  lost  (ime  vor  to  go  'vore  the 
Board,  and  then  fo'ce  to  zen'  the  boy  to  school  arter  all. 

2.  In  phi.  "  It  will  take  me  all  my  time  " — L  e.  utmost  exertion  ; 
all  I  know. 

Promise  to  finish  this  week,  did'er?  then  III  wam't  'til  tak-a 
all  his  time. 

TIMES  [tuymz],  aA.     i.  Many  times;  very  often.    (Com.) 
I  knows  very  well  he's  gwain  'long  way  'er;   I've  a-zeed  'em 
together  tiirus. 
Missus  've  a-told  you  timet  her  on't  'ave  you  comin'  to  back-doM*. 

3.  In  phr.  "'pon  times"  ^  now  and  then,  sometiines. 
You  can  meet  way  a  good  one  'pon  times. 

TIME  OF  DAY,  TO  PASS  THE  [tuym  u  dai-].  Phr.  in  very 
com.  use,  meaning  only  a  civil  salutation.    See  p.  558. 

I  never  don't  have  no  hanks  way  they ;  nif  I  meets  *em  I  only 
jist  passes  the  time  c*  day,  and  on  I  goes. 

None  wonld  look  on  her, 
Bat  out  thdr  fpies  on  Mariiu'i  face  i 
Wbile  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  woTih  the  time  </ Jay.— Ferula,  IV.  iv. 

TIME  TO  COME  [tuym  tu  kauTn],  adv.  phr.    In  future. 

A  very  intelligent  well-to-do  fanner  said  to  me,  "  I  do  think  the 
'ood  pigeons  'II  be  more  hurt-n  the  rabbits,  time  to  come ;  they  be 
more  destructive  by  halt" — ^Jan.  15,  1886.     (Veiy  com.) 
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TIMMERN  [tum-um],  adj.  Made  of  wood,  as  a  "  timmtm  leg." 
(Always.)     "  Timnum  hoop,"  "timmtm  'an'l  (handle)  spoon," 

[Dh-oa'l  bfcoks  aup  tu  chuurxh-v  u-gau't  turn-urn  fauTyulz,  aui 
oa-m,]  the  old  books  up  to  church  have  got  wooden  fotrels  (covers), 
all  of  them. 

"Old  farshin  timmem  buckets  be  double  so  good's  these  yere 
galvanize  things,"    See  Troublesome. 

"  Wooden  "  is  a  literary  word  used  only  in  fine  talk. 

TIMMY  [tiim'ee],  sb.  In  the  game  of  rounders,  the  stick  with 
which  the  b^l  is  struck.     (Always.) 

TIMOTHY  [tiim-uthee],    Var.  of  grass.    PkUum  Prattme. 

TINE  [tuyn],  sh.    The  tooth  of  a  harrow  or  of  a  rake. 

'Tis  time  they  drags  was  a-tookt  abroad,  and  the  tines  o'm 
a-draw'd  out— »'.  e.  repointed. 

Aag.-Sai.  liiid,  O.  Icel.  Hadr,  Mod.  H.  Genu.  tmi. — Slratmann. 
and  tntweonen  >eos  italen  beoS  ^  linda  iT«stn«d  of  >lle  gode  ^wes. 

Aturen  RiwU,  p.  354. 

TINE.     To  kindle.     Set  Teen. 

TINKERMENTS  [ting'kurmuntsl  sb.  pi.  Fittings ;  compli- 
cations ;  odds  and  ends ;  tools. 

They  there  mowing  machines 'vea-got  to  many //Mii^roMffAvorme. 

Come,  soce  I  put  away  your  tinkerments,  and  let's  go  to  supper. 

TINKER'S  GEE  [tingkurz  gee],  sb.  Tinker's  gift.  One  of 
the  similes  for  expressing  extreme  worthlessness. 

I  widn  gee  a  tinker's  gee  vor-n.     See  Cobler's  curse. 

TINKER  TAILOR  GRASS  [tingkur  taaTuldur  graa's],  sb. 
Cock  grass.  Planlago  Lanuolata.  So  called  from  a  game  which 
girls  of  the  better  class  play  with  it ;  striking  the  heads  together,  and 
at  each  blow  saying  in  succession,  "  Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  gen- 
tleman, apothecary,  ploughboy,  thief."  The  blow  which  knocks  the 
head  off  marks  the  one  of  these  professions  which  is  to  be  that  of 
the  future  husband.  See  Soldiers.  This  name  is  also  applied  to 
Lolium  Perenne,  and  the  same  formula  is  gone  through  in  counting 
the  alternate  buds  upon  the  stalk. 

TINKER  UP  [ting-kur  au'p],  v.  t.  To  cobble  or  mend  in  a 
temporary  nianner. 

The  horses  had  bolted  and  broken  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  when 
a  bystander  said,  "  Be  sure  can  tittker  up  thick,  eens  he'll  [leenia 
BU'm]  last  home," — October,  1869. 

TINNER  [ttin'ur],  sb.  Tunner  or  funnel  for  filling  tuns  or 
casks.     (Always.) 

Mfuster  lackth  to  borry  the  tinner,  'cause  he's  gwain  to  rack 
some  cider. 
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TINO  ]  [tuynoa  1].  Negative  expletive.  Comiaonlj  used  widt 
iu>  in  reply  to  a  question.  No  doubt  it  is  a  shortened  form  of 
"  that  I  know."    (Very  com.)    Same  as  Zino  I  ^  "  as  I  know  of." 

Be  you  gwain  to  put  your  name  down?  No,  tfw/  He  on't 
come,  /ino/ 

[Snoa*  u  miin*ee  u  vau'z  f]  dost  know  bow  many  there  was  ? 
No,  tiito  I 

TIP  [tiip],  V.  t.  I.  To  tilt  up ;  to  drink ;  to  drain  tbe  cup — i.  e. 
tip  it  up  so  that  all  luns  out. 

Come  I  tip  it  up,  don't  lef  none  for  manner*. 

2.  sb.  A  drink ;  a  draught. 

[Yuur,  Bee'ul !  wilt  aen  tdp- 1  yuur'-«  dhu  vuur'keen,]  here,  Bfll  1 
wilt  have  a  tip  ?  here  is  the  Qrkin. 

3.  s6.    Tech.    Toe-plate  on  a  boot. 

To  new  pair  cuei  and  ft>r,  td.—SiotiiiaJia's  Bill. 

TIP  TOP  [tiip-  taap],  adj.     Very  best ;  capital ;  excellent. 

I  calls'n  a  tip  tap  hat,  none  0'  your  vower  and  ninepenny  shiners. 

TISTY-TOSTY  [tiistee-tau'stee],  sb.  The  ball-shaped  (lower  of 
the  Guelder  rose  ;  also  a  ball  made  of  primroses  to  amuse  children. 

Tyte  tust,  or  tnimose  <rf  flownys  or  othyr  herbys  (tTtctuMe  or  tasKnose.  s,). 
Ol/aclorium.  Fromf.  Parr. 

TISHUMS  [tee-shumz],  sb.    Sneezing. 

HePd  a-got  the  fiskutru  so  bad  her  disturved  all  the  diurch. 

Comp,  Welsh,  tisio,  and  Heb.  atisha. 

TISS,  TISSY  [his-,  tds-ee],  v.  i.    To  hiss.     (Always.) 
[YCie  zut'-n  aup,  dhaat-s  au'l ;  ee-ul  tAsu  sae'um-z  u  kauk  g^'z,] 
you  set  him  up,  that's  all ;  he  will  hiss  same  as  a  cock  goose; 
So  zoon's  the  cider  do  begin  to  tissy,  'tis  rime  to  rack  it. 

TISSER  [tiis-ur],  sb.     A  slow  match  ;  a  squib. 

The  best  thing  vor  a  wapsy's  oest  is  a  titser.  I  makes  em  way 
some  wet  powder  an'  a  little  brimstone.  I'll  kill  every  one  o'm, 
eens  you  can  dig  'n  out 

TIT  [tiit,  teet],  sb.    Anything  very  small     Comp.  Tom-tit. 

A  little  £f/  of  a  fuller ;  why  he  idn  no  bigher-n  a  tuppenny  loave. 

TITCH'OOD  [tiich-feo-d],  Ji.  Touchwood;  rotten,  phosphor- 
escent wood. 

We  can^  do  nml  way  un,  sir,  he's  so  nitted's  tiidi'ood. 

TITSUM  [tifsum],  sb.    The  plant  Hyptriatm  andresamum. 

"  We  always  calls  it  titsum,  but  I  reckon  ridn  the  proper  name 
o'  ut."— Oct.  3,  i88a.     Huish  Champflower. 

Prior  says  this  is  Fr.,  and  that  the  plant  is  still  called  by  the 
common  people  in  France  loule-saine. 
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TITTERVATE  [rtfurvaenit],  v.  i.    To  aggravate ;  to  iDcense. 
Til  a  pity  eens  they  can't  get  on ;  but  her  do  HtUrvate-a  terr'ble,    ' 

TITTERY  [tiit-uree],  v.  i.     To  stutter  or  stammer. 

[Wuy-s-n  zai'  haut-s  u-gau'ut  vur  lai',  neet  buyd  til-ureat  dhae*ur 
sae'um-z  u  aa'f^l  bab'tien  ?]  why  dost  not  say  what  (thou)  hast  got 
for  (to)  say,  not  bide  stuttering  there  same  as  a  half-fool  baboon  ? 

Tis  a  terr'ble  pity  the  boy  should  titiery  xx>. 

TITTY  [tlSt'ee],  sb.  1.  Teat;  breast  of  a  woman;  of  a  domestic 
animal  [taef]. 

Welsh,  did,  dtdt;  Irish,  did;  Hebrew,  dad;  Arabic,  tedi,-  Ang. 
Sax.,  rf/;  O.  Dutch,  Hiie;  Fr.,  M/e;  O.  Fr.,  Me/  Span.,  Uia; 
Ital.,  Uita;  Icelandic,  tdta;  Germ,  titse. 

MammilU,  tittas.—  Wrigkes  Vac.  365/6. 

Tets,  Uber.—Pntmf.  Parv. 

M  )>eo  tUks  >et  he  sec  >e  mile  t>et  hine  nedde. — Aiu.  RiwU,  p.  330. 

Whi  was  Y  takan  on  knees?  whl  was  Y  snclid  with  ttttUf—Wyclif,  Job  in.  13. 

Thi  twd  tttit  ben  u  twey  kidis,  tirynnes  of  a  capcet. — Ih.,  S.  afStl.  tV.  5. 

%  [eon  te  ftOW  awei  of  ^ne  bare  breosteD. — UJi  efS,  Kaihtriiu,  I.  3098. 

be  quite  ei  lej,  a  grabbling  o"  wone"*  UtHtl. — Ex.  Court.  L  375. 

3.  Also  the  milk  from  the  teat. 

Heie  then,  my  pretty,  mother  will  give  him  some  titty. 

TITTY  TODDY  [teetee  Xa.<x6r^'\,adj.  pkr.  Vacillating;  un- 
decided ;  silly ;  fussy ;  crochety. 

Never  look  arter  a  Htty  toddy  old  fuller  like  he — 'tis  one  thing 
one  minute  and  another  the  next  way  un. 

TotkroK,  or  waTcron'.     Vadtb.    Totkbtnge,  or  waveiTngc.      VacUlaeia. 
Premp.  Pan, 
TO[tu],/f^.     I.  On;  upon. 

[Dhik'9  t-aevee  tu  kaaT  fu  yur  baa-k,]  that  one  is  too  heavy  to 
carry  to  {i.  e.  on)  your  back. 

3.  Out  of;  as  "  go  to  doors,"  always  said  to  dogs.  He  turned 
to,  and  put  em  all  fo  doors.  This  latter  is  the  ordinary  way  of 
speaking  of  a  publican  clearing  his  house. 


3.  Belonging  to.    There  never  wadn  no  kay  to  un. 

4.  [tu,  the-],    (n)  At,  or  by  (working  at,  understood). 

[Ee  du  git  lis  Mv-een  tu  tae'udee  jaew-leen],  he  do  get  his  living 
to  tatie  jowling. 

Anybody  can't  sai  their  wages  to  it — t.  e.  by  working  at  it  for 
that  price. 
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At  the  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  a.  [azmei,  residing  many 
years  st  Culmstock,  asking  about  the  earnings  of  an  applicant  fw 
relief,  said,  "What  do  her  aim  it /u  T  "^-November  asth,  1886. 
Steady  chap,  he's  always  fy  work. 
{6).  At     Applied  to  games  in  the  sense  of  playing  at. 
[Twaud'-n  ubeo'  vaawniru-klaulc',  biid  dhae'tir  dhaiwau'i,  au-IA( 
kyijrdz),  it  was  not  above  (past)  four  o'clock,  but  there  they  was, 
all  io  cards — i.  t.  playing  at  cards. 

I  know  he  was  there,  I  zeed-n  long  way  em  to  skittles. 
y>  >ftt  wiJtie])  to  lene  >t  lume  !  plc7e>  ta  >e  eschekkcc^ 
&  summe  of  hem  tt  ieir -de-dome !  &  summe  fo  Ubiere : 

Sir  Femwtirat,  L  2224. 

5.  At.  Applied  to  (a)  place  (always),  or  {6)  position,  ot  (c) 
direction,  distance. 

(a)  Her  do  live  to  Taun'un,  to  sarvice. 
A  sight  o'  vokes  to  fair. 

I  zeed'n  to  market  a  Zadurday.     See  Strain. 
Bi  pay  were  lened  kt  )«  bjje,  and  taxied  la  ]«  mttni,~Sir  Cawayiu,  1.  tl6g. 
to  fynde  pore  children  able  of  tritt  &  lyuTDge  la  scole  for  to  leme, 

Wyel^,  Works,  p.  17& 

In  the  phr.  "  was  to  " — i.  e.  was  at,  or  came  to.  At  the  WellingtcMi 
Board  a  Guardian,  not  the  above,  but  a  younger  man,  said  of  an 
applicant  for  relief,  "  Her  was  to  me  last  night." — Nov.  asth,  1886. 

(b)  In  the  com,  phrases,  "to  the  very  outside,"  "to  the  very 
least."     "  To  the  very  nick  o'  time."     See  Frighten. 

(f)  In  connection  with  home.    See  HouE  to. 

6.  At.    Applied  to  time. 

Ill  be  ready  to  dree  o'clock.     He  told  me  he'd  do  un  to  once. 

No  doubt  this  invariable  use  has  led  to  the  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  consequent  change  of  directly  into  toraekly.  (Always.)  Also 
in  the  phr.  "  to  last,"  the  regular  equivalent  for  "  at  last,"  which  bas 
probably  arisen  from  the  contr.  of  the  phr.  "  Come  to  last '  (^.  v.). 

To  last,  the  poor  thing  couldn'  stan'  it  no  longer;  her  was 
a-fo'ced  to  lefm. 

Zo  maister  "ve  a-gid  thee  the  bag  to  last,  I've  a-look£d  vor't  's 
ever  so  long.     See  Shirk  otv. 


7.  adj.  phr,  with  put, 

{a)  Inconvenienced ;  alarmed ;  moved ;  excited. 

Her  was  Aput  to  about  it,  and  no  mistake. 

(^)  Applied  to  harnessing  horses  to  a  carriage. 

John  1  missus  says  you  muslput  to  directly  (rather  genteel). 


8.  adv.    Forward,  in  the  phr,  "  to  and  again." 
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The  hyener  widn  bide  quiet  a  'minute ;  there.ft  was  gwain  to  an' 
again  in  the  cage  all  the  day  long. 

9.  Id,  or  so  far  as  concerns ;  used  with  health. 

A  farmer  said  in  answer  to  inquiry  for  his  wife,  "  Heir's  very  well 
io  health,  on'y  her's  a-crippled  up  terr'ble, 

AnhonhttixtobeBiatei—Hych/,  PtalrnXXXU.  (xxxiu.)  17. 

10.  Of. 

"  Mr.  Elworthy  to  Foxydown,"  is  the  regular  description  of  the 

author,     [Miis-tr  Uul-wiidhee  tu  Faulfsecdaewn.] 

"  Whose  sheep  are  those  ?  "     "  Mr.  Bond's  to  Perry  Elm,  sir," 
In  all  the  above  the  sound  is  very  short— as  in  rapid  speech 

we  sound  tAe  in  "  the  book." 

1 1.  [tie],  prefi.    Used  redundantly  by  way  of  compliment  to 
certain  adverbs  of  place ;  always  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

I  can't  think  wherever  they  be  to.    Where's  a- put  the  gimlet  taf" 
Her  didn't  zay  where  her  was  a^wain  fy. 

At   a  political   meeting  at  Taunton,   Nov.  8th,   1885,   a   roan 
shouted,  "Where's  Gordon  tot" 

1 3.  [tu,  t-  dee],  aJ/.  — ■  This,  with  j/ear,  afkrnoon,  as  in  lit.  j^ay, 
/o-night. 
Maulscrawls  be  ter'ble  plenty  to-year  [dee  yuur-]. 
Youi  boots  was  arzen  'ome  fartemoon  (q.  v.),  to  vower  o'clock. 

Wee  shall  lose  onr  hturest  fa  yere. — 1641.  Raga-t,  Naaman,  p.  617. 
13.  adv.  as  a  prefix  =^  asunder;  in  pieces ;  completely.    (Rare.) 
Reported  as  used  in  Devonshire,  Mar.  1881,    See  Tram.  Devon 
Association,  1881. 

Bot  \a  g^nys  dude  >o  ano  alf  to  baist. — 1430.   Chren.  Vjlod.  st.  1 103. 


14.  adv.  as  a  prefix  to  the  gerund  ^  for;  for  the  puipose  of; 
for  the  sake  of  ^  for  doing. 

I've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bond's  grass  to  cuttin'. 
Thick  hedge  is  a  wo'th  two  shillins  a  rope  to  makin'. 
Soal5o"<S!i  doing,"  "/a digging,"  "i!p building,"  " j!^ drashing,"  &c. 
Thick  there  raf  s  a  wo'th  lixpence  to  killin'. 

15.  For. 

Tradesmen's  bills  are  always — 

I.  d. 
Te  one  new  pair  of  bameses  i    6 

To  repairing  a  spade  i     o 

Tq  master's  boots  soled  and  heeled  3    6 

Te  acconnt  rendered,  &c. 

16.  [tu],/^^.  implying  connection. 
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Whafs  he  to  ber?— >'.  e.  what  connectioD  has  he  with  her? 
They  baint  nort  to  me. 

17.  According  to;  in  accordance  with.  This  use  is  puiely 
commerdal,  and  if  provincial  is  not  dialeclaL 

The  goods  are  not  to  order. 

Madam, — The  goodi  tv  jovt  esleenied  order  ue  thii  da^  forwarded,  &c. 
NaUfnm  a  Draper,  October  1885. 

18.  With. 

I  likes  a  bit  o'  sugar  to  my  tay. 

19.  In  comparison  with,  in  phr.  nort  to. 

Thick  there  idn  nort  to  tother.     He  idn  nort  to  lus  brither. 

30.  Very  oAen  omitted  before  the  infinitire,  especially  the 
infinitive  of  purpc^e,  which  taltes/ur  before  it. 

You  know  he  did'n  go  vor  do  it — i'.  e.  did  not  intend  to  do  it 

You  no  call  vor  zay  how  you  zeed  me. 

Maistei's  gwain  same  purpose  vor  spake  to  the  jistices  vor  me. 

At  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  the  relieving  officer  said  a 
certain  person  was  "  in  a  position  vor  contribute "  towards  main- 
taining his  mother. — Nov.  zsth,  1886. 

A  farmer,  native  of  and  resident  at  Morebath,  came  to  me  for 
advice  as  to  emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  and  speaking  of  leaving 
his  farm,  said,  "  I'd  a-got  all  my  wuts  vor  zell ; "  and  in  the  same 
conversation  said,  "  We'm  bound  ivrpay.  We've  a-got  rordo't" 
—June  asth,  1886. 

ai.  [tie*]. /«/.     Gc  or  A»zw  understood. 

The  usual  way  to  set  on  a  dog  is,  "  To  un  1  to  un,  Finch ! " — 1. 1. 
Go  at  him. 

33.  As  a  mere  connective  in  alliterative  phrases — <.f.  Rattle-/*- 
rip.     See  Hesk,  Lop-to-lurrup,  Crink-to-crank,  Jig-to-jog. 

13.  prep.  In.  O^en  more  distinct  and  longer  than  the  adv.  too. 
[tue'pees'ez]  to  pieces.    See  Lade  3,  ' 

34.  ado.  and  prep.    Often  loses  its  vowel  before  another  vowel. 
What's  the  clock  ?    Vive  minits  [t-aa-yt]  ^ei^t.    You  be  [t-ai-gur] 

/"eager  by  half.     He's  /"old  vor  thee,  mun.     Her  was  'ome  /"Easter, 
but  I  'ant  a-zeed  hei  sinze.    He  do  live  out  f  Anstey,     See  Too. 


35.    Sometimes  omitted,  especially    in    phr.    to-morrow.      See 

TOAKENY. 

TOADERY  [toa-uduree],  sb.  Rubbish,  weeds,  or  any  unde- 
sirable object,  such  as  dock  seed  mixed  with  seed  aim,  poppies,  or 
other  weeds  among  the  wheat. 
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[Dh-iol-z  vfeo'l  nha-udurte  dee  yuur,]  the  wool  is  full  of  foreign 
substances  this  year. 

[Aay  lain  dhee  vur  u  baa'ru  vfeol  u  g&od  duung*,  dtid-n  ees  ? 
un  neet  vur  u  paasl  u  toa-uduru  sae'um-z  dhdsh  yuur],  I  sent 
thee  for  a  barrow  full  of  good  dung,  did  not  I  ?  and  not  for  a 
parcel  of  rubbish  same  as  this  here  is. 

TOAD  UNDER  A  HARROW.  (Actual  Dialc^e.) 
\_Wife.  Un'eebaudee  miid  suwuulbee  u  tooiiduunduruaa-ru-z 
bee  u  foo'us  tu  leev  saenim-z  aa'y  bee  laung  u  dhee* — tiiz  skan-lus  un 
sheeumf^ot  aew  aay  bee-  u-saa-rd  I  Husband.  U  uum'un-z  au*vees 
u-saaxd  wuul'  neef  uur  lid-n  u-aa't  ubaewt,  un  dhee'  aar't-n  nilvur 
u-aa't  ubaewt,]  one  may  as  well  be  a  toad  under  a  harrow  as  be 
forced  to  live  same  as  I  be  along  with  thee — it  is  scandalous  and 
shameful  howl  be  served  !  A  woman  is  always  well  served  if  she  is 
not  hit  about,  and  thee  ait  not  never  hit  about. 
Comp.  this  with  Twud,  Oxford  Gloss,  p.  loa. 

TO  AND  AVORE  [tlie-  un  uvoaT],  adv.  Forwards  and  back- 
wards. In  ploughing,  or  other  work  on  land,  the  implement  is 
said  to  go  to  ati  avort.      See  To  8 

An  work'd  el  toa'n  asore,  Bgin 

Ha  cont'd  ta  zau  tha  barly  in  ;— JV.  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p.  50. 

TOBY-TROT  [toa-bee-traat],  sb.    A  softy ;  a  simpleton. 

He's  a  bit  of  a  toby-trot,  too,  he  is ;  I  zim  he  'ant  a-got  all  'is 


TO-DAY  MORNING  [tu^Jai-  mau-meen,  usually  contracted  to 
dai'  mau'meen].     This  morning.     (Very  com.) 
I  zeed-n  day  momin'  vore  breaksus. 
We  com'd  away  day  momiri  'bout  o'  vive  o'clock. 

TODDLY  ALONG  [toudlee  lau-ng],  v.  i.    To  move  on. 
Come,  Bill  1  we  can't  bide  no  longer,  'tis  gettin'  late,  we  must 
loddly  'long. 

TO  DO  [tu  dttej  j^.     Disturbance;  uproar;  quarrel 
Purty  to  do  \x^  io  board,  wad-n  'ei?    I  yeanl  'em  zay  'ow  'most 
come  to  faitin'  way  'em. 

TO  DOING  [tu  dtie-een].  In  phr.  "to  take  to  doing"— i.^. 
to  scold. 

Missus  tookt  me  to  dotn',  sure  'nough,  "bout  the  milk,  but  I 
could-n  help  o'  it 

TOER  [toa-ur],  s6.    Toe.   Er  is  added  to  toe  and  /t^  redundantly. 

What's  the  matter?    Squat  my  toe-er.    See  Legger. 

"  War  toe-^rs  I "  is  always  the  warning  against  a  falling  weight. 

TOE-RAG  [toa--rag],  sb.    Dried  salt  cod-fish.     (Always.) 
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Anybody  must  have  a  bit  o'  mail  now  and  again — anybody  can't 
auvis  live  'pon  toe-rag. 

TOGGER  [taugur],  sb.  The  moveable  handle,  inclading  iroo 
work,  fixed  by  ring  and  wedge,  to  the  uuad  of  a  scythci 

The  togger-xte  [taug'ur-uyiir]  is  the  iron  tang  welded  to  a  ring, 
upon  which  the  wooden  ft>g^^r-handle  [taugjr-an'I]  is  fixed. 

The  best  thing  you  can  have  for  logger- ari Us  is  a  ivy-drum. 

I've  a-got  a  good  snead,  but  there  idn  no  loggers  to  un. 

Ang.-Sax.  Uogatt,  to  tug. 

oe  loken  ante  o  nooe  moime  :  ne  ieg^x  mid  him,  dc  pleien. 

Aiu.  Rim.  p.  424. 

TOGGERY  [taugureel  sb.    Fine  clothes ;  decorations. 
I  zeed-n  all  a-drest  out  in  all  his  best  toggery,  same's  off  was 
a-^wain  to  be  a-married.    (Late  importation.) 

TOKE  [toa-kl  sb.    Cant  name  for  bread. 

A  bit  o'  tek^s  all  I  can  meet  way  vor  breaksus,  'thout  'tis  a 
ing-un  behap. 

TOKEN  [toa'kn],  sb.  A  portent ;  a  forewarning ;  a  death  sign. 
There  is  an  implication  of  awe  or  dread  in  the  use  of  the  word 
iQ  this  sense. 

[Dhu  vuur'ee  nai't  u-voaT  ee'  duyd,  sau'mfeen  uar^id  u-Icjaav 
dhu  Toa'ud  jist  u-voar  mee,  eens  aay  wuz  u-kaum'een  oa'm  laung. 
Aay  noanis  twuz  u  aenir,  un  aay  dhau'rt  dhoa'  ee"ns  twuz  u  toakn; 
un  gin'  aay  kmd  oam,  neef  ee'  ad-n  u-jis't  u-draap-t  u-wm-.] 

The  very  night  before  he  (husband)  died,  something  ran  across 
the  road  just  in  front  of  me,  as  I  was  coming  homewards.  I 
know  it  was  a  hare,  and  I  thought  then  that  it  was  a  token ;  and 
by  the  time  I  reached  home,  if  he  had  not  just  fallen  down  in  a  fit. 

Ai^.-Sax.  tSiitt,  a  ugn.    Dutch  ittkat.     Genu,  ttkhat. 

Ti>Jine,  of  a  tbynge  to  cumme  ox  commynge.     Pranostimm. — Promp.  Fan. 
Tokttt  of  >  thyng  to  come — praaige,  tignt.  — PaLgravt. 


I  i—Pr.  of  CenscUnct,  1.  814. 

TOKENY  [toa-knee],  v.  i.  To  threaten ;  to  give  signs ;  to 
betoken. 

[Aay  ziim'  du  loaknet  vur  raa'yn,]  I  consider  (it)  appears  likely 
to  rain. 

Also  used  technically  in  speaking  of  animals. 

Her  teaknus,  zo  her  'on't  be  long — /.  i.  she  will  calve  soon. 

[Uur  toaknus  s-au'f  uur-d  kaa-vee  voa'r  maar-u  mauTneenJ  she 
give  signs  as  though  she  would  calve  before  to-morrow  morning. 
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[Du  toa-krut  vur  snoa',  aay  ziimj  (It)  do  betoken  for  snow,  I 
fancy, 
3e  UitH  7uel«  >e  knjrjt  of  P17B  :  &  yuele  )ou  ictuL]  be-tyde. — Sir  Fer.  I.  939. 


TOKER  [toakur],  sb.    Money ;  wherewith. 

I  should  like  to  buy  one  nif  on'y  I'd  a-got  the  taker. 

TOLL  [toal],  sb.  The  quantity  of  meal  kept  by  the  miller  for 
grinding  another's  com. 

Hence  our  vernacular  veision  of,  Le  Jot  ne  vaut  pas  la  chanddle, 
is  [Dhu  toa-l-z  moo'ui-n  dhu  gree'S,]  the  toll  is  more  than  the  grist. 
ToLLYNCK,  or  mylkrii.     Muihtra,  vel  malititra. — Prvnp.  Fan/. 
I  leBe,  u  ft  inyller  doth.    Voa  shal  lollt,  or  yon  go,  or  I  wyU  telle  for  you. 

J^iisgraoe, 
Wei  cowde  he  stele  corn,  and  Udltn  thries ; 
And  yet  he  badde  a  thombe  of  gold  ptud^. 
A  whight  cote  »nd  blewe  hood  wered  he. 

Ciaucir,  Pml.  (description  of  Miller),  L  56a. 

TOM-CAT.  The  saying  put  upon  us,  "  Everything  is  it  except 
a  tom-<at,  and  that's  a  she,"  is  a  literary  hoax,  because  among 
dialect  speakers  ram-cat  and  ewe-cat  [yoa--kat]  denote  the  sexes. 

TOMMY  [taum'ee],  sb.  Bread.  Used  alone,  it  does  not  mean 
provisions  in  geQeral,  while  in  combination  it  does,  as  in  "  tommy- 
basket,"  "  /iwwOTy-cup board,"  "  tomwy-shop." 

TOM-POT  [Uu-m-paut],  sb.  The  name  of  a  well-known  red 
apple,  excellent  for  dumplings. 

TONGUE-TIED  [tuung'-tuyd],  adj\  i.  Indistinct  in  utterance  j 
also  sometimes,  stuttering.  Frequently  it  means  unable  to  express, 
or  to  get  out  what  is  wanted  to  be  said. 

Hot  ailth  the  bwoy,  is  'er  longtitdt 

a.  Silent,  as  a  witness  in  fear  of  incriminating  himself. 

TONGY  [tuung'ee],  v.  i.  To  give  tongue,  as  a  hound  ;  also  to 
talk  volubly. 

I  yeard  the  hounds  tengy,  and  tho'  I  zeed  the  fox  gwain  on 
nnder  the  hedge  in  the  very  same  field  where  I  was  to  work. 

I  zim  her  do  tongy  to  much  vor  me. 

TOO  [tu,  very  short,  t-  before  a  vowel],  adv.  i.  The  pronun. 
of  this  word  is  peculiar  and  distinct  as  compared  with  lit.  Eng. 
In  the  sense  of  over  and  above,  excess,  it  is  very  short,  unless 
particular  emphasis  is  to  be  given — [''-uy,  tu  loa*,  tu  beg',  (u  lau-ng, 
/-ai'zee,  /-aevee,]  too  high,  too  low,  too  big,  too  long,  too  easy,  too 
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heavy — the  stress  is  on  the  adj.  instead  of  on  the  adi>.t  as  in 
Standard  Eng.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  it  is  emphasized  speciallj, 
as  "  Thick's  a  little  bit  [tJic  raung-k]  too  rank." 

but  drawen  pore  tufimd 
mocbe  of  worltil;  goodii. 

ii  our  lord  god,  vhom  we  lotith  to  liteH ; — Gat.  Som,  p.  53. 
my  dcTwor^  herte, 
to  ha)  TS  hastity  hence,  '  idi  hope  be  >c  best, 
eaenlT  ^  euen  while  '  or  men  le  mochel  walk. 

mU.  o/Paitrau,  Werwelf,  1,  1745, 

See  also  ill.  Jiogtn,  Hist,  of  Naaman,  p.  96,  under  Item. 
The  second  o  in  this  word  is  comparatively  modem  spelling. 

3.  In  the  sense  of  likewise,  also — ioc  is  always  long. 
An'  a  good  job  [tfie']  too.    1  zeed  thee  there  [the]  Aw. 
I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  of  pronun.  of  this 
word. 

TOOKT  [tfeokt],  /.  /.  of  take.  i.  To  seize  with  sudden  illness. 
In  this  sense  used  only  in  the  past  tense  and  p.  pait. 

The  pain  iookt  her  in  the  back. 

Her  was  a.-tookt  fust  in  the  zide,  and  tho  the  pain  umed  all  over 
her. 

3.  With  away.  To  take  away  cattle,  is  to  remove  them  from 
pasture ;  to  unstock. 

'TIS  time  they  there  young  bullicks  was  a.-tetikt  away,  they  baint 
doing  no  good. 

All  stock  an'  cattle  Ueltd  maty. 

An'  kip'd  itwnm  'pon  sirow  an'  hay. — Pulmaa,  X.  St,  p,  6a. 

TOOKT  BY  THE  HEAD  [tfeokl  bee  dh-aid],/Ar.  Nearly 
dnink. 

Rare  trade,  that  there,  I  never  didn  drink  but  about  of  a  pint 
o'  it,  but  I'll  be  darned  if  I  wadn  most  a.-tookt  by  tK  head. 

TOOL  [Ifeo-ul],  ib.     Person ;  subject. 

Well,  he  ida  much  0'  it;  I  calls-n  a  proper  poor  iael. 

TOOL  [Ifeol  emphatic,  tl  unempkalic\.     It  will 
[77ta-ek'-n  au'l  uz  tuym — aay  tuul'ee,  tie-l,^  it  will  take  him  all 
his  time — I  tell  you,  it  wilL 

TOP  [taup],  sb.  Tech.  i.  A  bundle  of  combed  wool  as  made 
up  by  the  comber  for  spinning — usually  weighing  about  aSlbs, 
See  Sliver.  At  present  the  word  is  applied  to  the  bundles  of 
combed  wool  from  the  machine — hand  combing  having  been  quite 
superseded. 

2.  Hunting.    The  top  of  a  sti^'a  horn. 
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n  of  three'  hours,  having  the  top  of  one 
-  -      -     "-isriBhta. 

Calfyns,  p.  311, 

After  >  grtat  deal  of  trouble  he  was  taken,  some  distance  round  the  point, 
brought  inlo  Porlock  Weir,  and  killed  by  the  huntsman — a  latge,  heavy  deer, 
with  two  upon  tofi  on  each  Mt.—IVe/lii^lm  Wttkiy  Nem,  Aug.  19,  18S6. 

TOP  [taap], //i5>.     Upon.     Short  for  "upon  the  top  of." 
Where's  the  kay  o'  the  poun'-'ouse?  I  lefm  /afi  the  shilf  day 
momin'. 

Wile  es  luunid  an  starid  an  gapsnested  n 
A  tirt  cartload  a  pudd'ns  rnmM  in 

Tha  Daysy  /af  tha  grave.— /£.  Ser.  II.  p,  I. 

TOP-AND-TAIL,  er  TOP-ON-TAIL  [taap--m-taajTil],  aJv.  phr. 
I.  Head  over  heels  \  upside  down.     (Always.) 

[Nuv'ur  zeed  noa-  jis  dhing  uvoa'ur ;  dhu  poa'nee  puut  liz  vfeot. 
een  u  rabnt's  oa-1  un  praup'ur  tuumd  iaap--m-taayul,  aa's  oa'vur 
ai'd,]  (I)  never  seed  no  such  thing  before;  the  pony  put  his  foot 
in  a  rabbit's  hole  and  proper  turned  top-on-tail,  ars  over  head. 


3.  Tech.     Mode  of  laying  a  thin  coat  of  thatch. 

Thatchers  ask  if  you  want  the  roof  to  be  "  thatched,"  or  if  the 
reed  shall  be  put  up  taap--m-iaayul — i,  e.  with  the  dag  or  bottom 
end  upwards.     See  Stralmann,  ist  ed.  p.  504. 

TOP-DRESS  [taap-dras],  v.  t.  To  manure  the  surface  upon 
the  growing  crop. 

I  shall  lop-dress  every  bit  o'  my  com  de  year. 

TOP-DRESSING  [taap--dras-een],  sb.  A  manuring  upon  the 
growing  crop,  instead  of  ploughing  the  manure  into  the  land. 

TORD  [loa-irrd],  p.  t.  of  to  tear.     (Always.) 

Thick  there  bwoy  hained  a  stone  and  tord  the  winder.  See  Brokt. 
See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  48. 

TOSS-BALL  [tau-s-baal],  sb.  A  soft  ball  for  children  to  play  with. 

TOSS-POT  [tau's-paut],  sb.    A  drunken  sol 

TOSTICATED  [tau-stikae-utud],  adj.  Intoxicated.  Rather  a 
"  fine  "  word,  and  sometimes  slightly  facetious. 

Well,  William,  zo  you  was  a  little  bit  loslicated,  wad-n  ee,  last 
night  7     1  thort  you  weared  a  blue  ribbin. 

TOT  [lautl  V.  I.  Generally  with  up.  To  add  or  count  up ;  to 
ascertain  the  total.  This  is  probably  a  slang  word,  but  it  has 
become  very  com.  among  alt  classes. 

Have-ee  a/n/ up  the  figures ?    How  much  do  it  tol up  to ? 
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TOTELING  [toatleen],  adj.  Slow;  inactive;  dead  aliv^ 
decrepit  from  age. 

Poor  toUHti  old  fuller,  way  one  voot  in  the  grave. 

A  toldrng,  iTMnbling,  ilotlering,  lait-and-rair  yheat-slooL — Ex.  Scoid.  L  5}. 

TOTELY  [toa-atlee],  v.  i.    To  slouch  about  idly ;  to  dawdle 

I.ct  thee  alone,  thee  't  totfy  about  gin  Zadurday  night  over  thick 
bit  of  a  job. 

TOTHER[tuudhTir],«,^-.    i.  Other  =  a//^.  S^W.S.Gram., 
p.  38.     {Usual  fonn.)    See  Other. 
Jinny,  um  up  arter  my  tother  coat. 
'a.  The  other. 
I'll  have  one  or  (other  o'm,  be  how  'twill !    See  Rap  4. 

Tofitri,  or  ike  totlMTe  (lo)^r  or  the  other,  K.  P.  tojere  or  toder,  %.).  AUtr, 
rdipaa,  aUus.     Promp.  Parv. 

yt\  ban  Dci^er  ^  ton  ne  ^  iei^.  —  Wyc^,  Wm-ks,  p.  190. 


>e  ton  to  sUbnUe  jie  to}tr.—Birit  afCurtasyt,  U,  165,  169. 

3.  Another,  in  the  very  com.  phr.  "  one  tothtr." 
I  zeed  'em  tusin'  one  tolher.     This  would  be  often  varied  to  em 
or  totker,  with  same  meaning.     Set  Rally  3. 


TOTLE  [toa-ntl],  sb.  An  idler.  The  word  rather  implies  a 
slouching,  lazy  dawdler.     The  sb.  is  rare,  but  the  vb.  com. 

Tottle  is  a  very  common  surname,  no  doubt  a  form  of  the  old 
TotehyUe  or  TootMll.  It  is  very  likely  too  that  the  lazy,  dawdling 
work  of  the  look-out  man  or  toteler,  may  have  led  to  the  preseol 
meaning  of  totU. 


TOTTERARSE  [Uufuraa's],  sb.  One  who  walks  in  a  totterinft 
infirm  manner. 

Th'  old  Will  Jones  is  proper  a-doned  up,  sure  'nough ;  I  ant 
a-zeed  no  such  old  two  double  iotlerarse  'is  longful  time. 

TOUCH  [tiich-],  ib.     I.  Time ;  turn ;  season. 
I  zim  I've  a-had  it  purty  smart  [dhee-uz]  touch. 
I  baint  gwain  to  take  no  grass  to  cuttin'  [dhee'uz  lilch]  ihi^ 
touch — i.  e.  this  season. 
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3.  Attack;  seizure;  illness. 

Well  her-ve  a-'ad  a  middlin'  touek  o'  the  infeimation ;  but  tier's 
about  again  now,  thankeei  mum. 

3.  Miss ;  chance. 

Twas  a  near  iouth  he  'adn  a-died. 

TOUCH-AND-GO  [iiich'-n-goa-],  phr.  A  narrow  shave ;  a  near 
miss. 

Twas  touck-and'go ;  another  inch,  mind,  and  over  you  must  a 
went. 

TOW  [tea],  sb.  \.  The  refuse  or  short  sta|ded  part  of  any 
fibrous  material,  snch  as  'hera^-tow,  Bzx-ltnt/,  sillc-itow,  lamb-/<ratr — 
i.  e.  tifw  of  wool,  because  lamb's  wool  is  so  much  shorter  in  staple 
than  fleece.     In  ordinary  use  iow  alone  is  the  refuse  of  flax. 

9.  In  the  phr.  "in  iew" — i.  e.  in  progress. 

A  person  negotiating  with  another  would  say,  "  I've  got  him  in 
tow ;  I  expect  he'll  come  round."  Only  applied  to  persons  or  to 
business  with  persons,  not  to  work  or  machmery ;  the  latter  would 
be  "  in  track." 

TOWERY  [taawuree],  t'.  i.  In  shooting  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  a  bird  is  struck  in  the  brain.  Instead  of  dropping  at 
once  it  frequently  flies  on  as  if  untouched  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  it  then  seems  to  soar  straight  up,  sometimes  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  always  falls  dead.  To  soar  up  in  this  fashion  is 
"  to  tcwety." 

I  know'd  you'd  vin  un  dead  zoon-'s  I  zecd-n  tovxry. 

TOWN  [taewnj,!^.  A  cdlection  of  houses ;  sometimes  a  single 
farm.  The  word  would  not  be  used  alone  to  express  a  farm  or 
very  small  hamlet,  but  is  always  preceded  by  the  name  of  the 
place.  At  Exton,  a  parish  of  NorUi-west  Somerset,  is  an  example 
of  each  kind,  "  HoofiWUM  "  is  the  name  of  a  single  fann,  "  Bridge- 
town  "  is  that  of  3  public-house,  a  mill,  and  about  three  collages 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  church  and  village. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  any  village  by  its  name  with  iinvn  added. 
Thus  the  village  at  Exton  is  always  Exton-Zctwi,  though  there  are 
only  the  parsonage,  schools,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  cottages. 

So  also  in  all  parts  of  the  district  the  villages  are  called  totans 
when  the  collection  of  houses  is  specially  referred  to.  Hahh-iown, 
V/instord-/tm>n,  Withy  pool- Coicm,  Exfordfiwcw,  Cutcombe-Zcw^,  &c, 
all  these  will  be  quite  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  stag  hunt. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  single  farms  in  the  same  way 
when  distinguishing  the  house  and  collection  of  farm  buildings 
from  the  farm  as  a  whole. 

Hal.  is  wrong  in  his  definition,  the  word  is  only  applied  a^  above. 
3D2 
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.  .  and  down  Ihc  water  almost  to  Timbencombe 

Rtc.  N.  Dtv.  Staghounds,  p.  59. 

dovrn  the  road  to  Swimbridge  Taam,  ap  the  SwLtnbridge  Water.— /£.  p.  to. 

lao  a  hind  from  Storridge  to  Upton  Wood,  King's  Brompton  Tmm.  .  . 

Bade  by  Lee  Fajm  to  ExIOQ  Tinoft.  lb.  p.  79. 

TOZE  [toa-uz],  r. /.   To  discDtangle ;  to  comb,  or  card.   (AIwa>'s.) 
A  nurse  said  to  a  lady  recovering  from  sickness,  whose  hair  had 

become  matted,  "You  must  have  patience,  my  dear,  and  let  me 

toze  it  out,  a  little  to  a  time." 

Ai^.-SuE.  lAian—lAiei,  teosle. 

TosVNOE,  of  wdle  or  o>er  thyngys.     Carptura. 

Toson'  wuUe  or  other  lyke  (tosyn  or  toit  wul,  %.\.     Carfo, — Fr.  Parv. 
I  tfosi  wolle,  or  cotton,  ot  mch  lyke.    It  is  >  great  crafi  to  tost  wolle  «el. 
Falssf^vi,  p.  760. 
What  schepe  tbat  is  rail  of  wulte, 

Upon  his  bache  they  iase  and  pulle. — Caatr,  Pral.  Cm/.  AmOHlis,  I.  IT- 
TRACE  [trae-us],  v.  I.      i.  To  plait.     (Always.) 
I  can't  only  tract  dree,  but  our  Jim  can  tra^f  zix,  or  so  man/s  he's 
a  mind  to. 

2.  v.t.  To  track  in  the  snow — usually  applied  to  hares.  The 
foot-print  of  a  hare  in  the  soil  is  a  "prick,"  but  in  snow  a  "Iraa." 

TRACE-HARNESS  [trae-ufr^r'nees],  s6.  The  harness  worn 
by  a  "vore  horse"  in  a  cart  team,  as  distinguished  from  the 
"  breeching,"  or  that  worn  by  a  wheeler.  This  term  is  a  little 
fine,  rather  an  auctioneer's  term ;  those  in  common  use  by  fann 
carters  are  "cripping"  (g.v.)  and  "breeching," 

Nine  lel 

TRACK  [traak],  sb.     Good  order. 

Mind  and  zee  the  drashin'  machine's  in  track  now,  neet  to  keep 
the  volks  gapin'  one  across  tother  while  you  be  doiii'  o'  un. 

TRADE  [trae-ud],  sb.     Stuff  of  all  kinds  ;  liquor. 

A  Cockney  might  call  bad  beer  "poor  stuff,"  we  should  call  1' 
"  poor  trade,"     "  Whitpot's  rare  trade."     See  Tookt  by  the  HEaD- 

Inferior  materials  would  be  called  "roughish  trade,  sure  'nough." 

See  Reports  a,  s.  6,  8.  Devon  Froviiicialhms,  Trs.  Dtv.  Assx. 

TRADESMAN  [trae-udzmun],  sb.  A  handicrafts-man— the  old 
use ;  not  applied  to  a  shopkeeper. 

A  farmer's  wife  apologized  for  the  noise  a  carpenter  was  makingi 
and  said,  "  We  can't  get  the  tradesmen  to  come  when  we  wants  '*"'' 
and  when  they  do  we  got  to  put  up  way  'em." 

TRAIL  [trae-ul],  sb.  Of  an  otter— the  line  of  scent  folloved  Ir 
the  hounds  before  starting  the  quarry. 
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We  vound  a  fresh  trail  right  across  two  meads,  but  they  could-n 
make  no  hand  o'  it,  and  we  never  vound  th'  otter.  Su  Drao, 
Walk. 

TRAIN  [traa-yn],  sb.  A  line  of  corn  laid  down  to  attract 
sparrows,  or  game.  The  fowler  concealed  shoots  along  the  train, 
and  so  makes  greater  havoc,  killing  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  shot. 

TRAMMEL  [traam-ul],  sb.  A  net  used  for  river  poaching.  It 
is  a  kind  of  seine,  but  attached  to  rings  sliding  on  along  pole. 

TRANSUM  [traansum],  sb.  Tech.  A  cross  bearer  used  by 
sawyers  to  support  the  end  of  the  piece.  A  spare  support  thrown 
across  the  "  pit "  would  be  also  called  a  transum.  See  Bolster- 
piece,  Pit-roller. 

TRAP  [traap],  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fall,  by  the  sudden  giving  way 
of  support,  or  by  the  tilting  up  of  that  which  supports. 

I  must  have  a  better  scaffold ;  I  baint  gwain  up  there  vor  to  be 
^-trapped  like  a  toad,  and  vail  down  and  break  my  neck. 

A  very  favourite  amusement  for  cruel  boys  is  to  trap  a  toad.  A 
straight  piece  of  wood  is  laid  upon  some  support,  so  that  a  part 
projects  over  the  edge,  the  toad  is  then  placed  at  the  other  or  long 
end  of  the  lever  thus  made,  a  blow  with  something  heavy  is  then 
given  on  the  projecting  end,  which  causes  the  toad  to  be  thrown 
perpendicularly  to  a  great  height. 

TRAPES  [trae-ups],  sb.  1.  A  term  for  a  slatternly,  bedraggled 
woman;  a  slattern.     See  Ex.  Scold.  U.  65,  158,  &c. 

2.  sb.    A  muddy  walk ;  a  trudge  through  mud. 
I  widn  go  another  jis  trapes,  no  not  vor  no  money. 

TRAPESY  [trae'upsee],  v.  i.  To  walk  by  a  wet  and  muddy 
path.     See  Ex.  Scold.  1.  200. 

1  baint  gwain  to  trapesy  thick  way,  and  get  up  to  my  ass  in 
mucks,  I  can  tell  ee. 

Her  was  a-fo'ced  vor  to  trapesy  all  the  way  on  to  the  doctor, 
that  time  o'  night. 

TRAPY  [traeupee],  v.  i.  To  drag  along  in  contact  with  the 
ground  or  some  other  object.  Applied  only  to  clothing  or  the 
hke. 

Keep  in  the  tail  o'  your  gurt  coat,  eens  he  mid-n  trapy  'pon  the 
wheel.     Her  coats  trapud  every  step  her  tookt. 

TRASH  [traar-sh],  sb.    Low  company ;  disreputable  people. 
Well,  I  /im  nif  I  was  he  I  widn  be  a-mix'd  up  way  no  jis  trash 
as  that  there  is.    Comp.  American,  White-trash. 

TRAVEL  [traa-vl],  v.  i.    To  walk ;  to  walk  sturdily. 
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I've  Srlraverd  over  thick  path  hundreds  o'  times. 
How's  your  foot,  William  ?    Well,  thanky,  sir,  he's  a-got  purtj 
near  well    again ;    but  they  keep  me  in  there  (hospital)  up  dtee 
months,  and  I  never  shan't  be  able  vor  to  Iravei  no  more  same's 
I  could  avore. 

Maister  idn  nort  the  matter  to  his  health,  but  he  can't  travel 
A  keeper  speaking  of  his  work  said,  "  I've  a-got  vor  to  tnivd 
a  good  many  miles  every  day  o'  the  wik'n  Zundays  too. — Dec 
24,  1887. 

TREACLE-PO^ET  [tracTikl-pausTit].  A  hot  drink  made  of 
cider  and  treacle — in  great  requisition  for  colds  in  winter. 

TREAD  'PON  KORT  [trai-d  pun  uoa-urt],  aintpkr.  To  M 
down  from  a  height.     See  Till-trap. 

TREBBLE  AND  QUADRUPLE  NEGATIVES.  Kling  up 
of  negatives  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  throughout  this  work, 
but  that  it  is  not  a  late  corruption,  as  some  maintain,  the  following 
will  show — • 

Bot  t^  hit  fett  I  hurre  thoujt, 

What  he  hadde  s&yde  ind  thoujt  \t  nyjt  bjrore, 

>at  Seynt  Edm  power  wu  noueht, 

Nj  ])■  God  Hold  Dol  do  no  wreche  herr'  fore. 

1430.   Chnn.  VUodum.  SL  lljl. 
A-lbre  ^ia  d*y  oe  t^e  j  mm  i  of  no  mui  sudi  a  scb^nK; 

Sir  Ftrtimtrat,  L  69& 
He  never  yit  no  vilonye  ne  myde 
In  al  his  ly(  nnto  no  miner  vight.— Ciownr,  Prvl.  L  7a 

For  ex.  see  Items,  Likes,  No  zino.  Stinkard. 

TREFOY  [treefauyl  sb.  Trefoil;  O^e;  clover.  The  annual 
variety  more  commonly  known  as  trifolium. 

TREMMLE  [tnIm-1].  TREMMLY  [tnim-lec],  sb,  and  V.i. 
To  tremble.     (Always.) 

I  be  that  waik  'pon  times,  I  be  all  to  a  tremmle. 
Hot  ailth  the  maid?  how  her  do  tremmly. 
TaBMBLYfi*,  7>»ni>,  tantrtma. 
TftBUELTNGE,  or  qwakynge.     Tnmor,  trc^daea.—Pr.  Parv. 

TRENDLE,  TRUNDLE  [tnln-dle,  werf  commonly  tnIn-1],  rf. 
A  large  oval  tub  some  five  to  six  feet  in  its  greater  axis,  used  for 
many  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  "scalding"  (^.  v.)  pigs. 

About  30  three,  two,  and  one  hhd.  casks,  apple  mill  with  iron  and  gitnile 
rollers,  vals,  tubs,  tnat£a,  ladders,  poles. 

Adr.  of  Farm  Sale,  WttliMglBH  Widdy  News,  Oct.  15.  iSSj. 
Ang.-Sax.  treitdil.     Mod.  H.  Germ.  trendS. — Slratmann. 
Item,  for  navlle  for  the  dayschon  ij*. 

■.. —   'tt  ij  hop'" '"  ■'" "''""    — ' '-- " 


Item,  for  ij  hopis  to  the  exiltre,  and  for  ij 
dowliget  to  the  Irauitll,  riij  lb.  iij". 

1451-90.  Biooard,  Boiueheid Books,  Roxb.  CM,  p.  III. 
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TRIER  [truyur],  sh.  The  umpire  at  a  wrestling,  cudgel-playing, 
or  any  other  match.  There  are  usually  two,  and  they  are  com- 
monly old  players  who  have  retired,  but  who  have  sufficient  vigour 
left  to  insure  fair  play,  vt  el  armis. 

TRIG  [trig],  adj.    Neat;  tidy. 

Iter's  so  trig  a  little  umman's  you'll  zee  in  a  day's  march. 

Their  garden  always  looks  trig  like,  and  I  eim  our's  idn  never 

vitty. 

TRIG  [trig]  V.  t.   To  fasten ;  to  block ;  to  prevent  from  moving 
Trig  ope  the  gate.     Trig  the  wheel     Trig  up  arter. 

TRIGGER  [trig-ur],  sb.    Anything  used  to  trig  or  block. 
Here  1  thick  gurt  stone  '11  do  vor  a  trigger. 

TRIP  [tnip-],  V.  i.  To  move  on  a  pivot  or  fulcrum.  A  paving 
stone  not  evenly  bedded  when  stepped  upon  is  apt  to  log — this  is 
to  trip. 

Don'ee  tread  pon  thick  there  stone,  he'll  trifxaA  drow  the  slurry 
all  about  ee. 

TRIPOLIES  [tnSp-uIeez],  s6.  A  large  kind  of  winter  onions; 
Tripoli  onions. 

I  shan't  put  in  no  Tripolies  de  year. 

Comp,  Ital.  Portugalli,  the  invariable  term  for  the  best  oranges. 

TRIPSE  [tnip's],  v.  t.  i.  To  balance  as  upon  a  pivot  Usually 
applied  to  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  a  large  piece  of  timber,  mass  of 
stone,  &c. 

[You  oan  niivur  tuufn  un  neef  ee  doa*n  trUps-n  au-p  pun 
saumfeen,]  you  will  not  be  able  to  turn  it  (a  large  block  of  stone) 
unless  you  cause  it  to  balance  upon  something. 

2.  To  prize  orpeize  up  with  a  lever.  To  Iripu,  the  fulcrum  must 
be  fixed  and  the  long  end  of  the  lever  depressed,  so  as  to  raise  the 
weight  with  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  word  would  not  be  used 
when  lifting  a  weight  by  raising  the  lever. 

July  4,  18S3,  a  sawyer  whom  I  had  employed  to  cut  a  large  tree 
in  situ  said  to  me — 

[Wee  mils  av  u  pee's  vur  tu  tnips-n  au'p  wai,]  we  must  have  a 
piece  (of  timber)  to  prize  it  (the  tree)  up  with. 

This  sentence  expressed  clearly  to  me  that  a  strong  beam  was 
required  as  a  fulcrum  on  which  "  to  trips  "  the  tree  with  levers. 

TRIPSE,  <w  TRIPSY  [tnip-s,  tnipsee],  v.  i.  i.  To  balance; 
swing  as  on  a  pivot. 

[Puut  dhu  jaa-k  een  uundur  dh-ee'n  oa  un,  eens  kn  muuv  dhu 
roa'lur  vuur'dur  baak'  tu-waur'di  dhu  miidl  oa  un;  dhan  ee-ul 
trtip-sa  s-ai'zee-z  u  gluuv,]  fix  the  jack  under  the  end  of  it  (the 
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tree),  so  as  to  move  the  roller  further  back  towards  the  centre; 
then  he  (the  tree)  will  swing  on  a  balance  as  easilf  as  a  glove^  (A 
glove  is  the  nearly  invariable  simile  used  to  express  the  superlative 
absolute  or  ease.) — May  i6,  1882,  vtr^tim. 

2.  sb.  The  state  or  cotidiiion  of  balancing  on  a  pit'ot.  Used 
much  more  commonly  as  a  noun  than  as  a  verb.  Paving  stones 
are  often  loose,  and  in  wet  weather  splash  the  unwary.  This 
condition  is  always  described  as  being  "  all  to  a  trifise." 

I  heard  a  man  on  a  scaGToId  say  to  another,  "  Miod,  Bill,  thick 
plank's  all  to  a  tripse." 

So  of  a  heavy  mass  it  would  more  frequently  be  said,  "  get*n  np 
to  a  tripse,"  than  "  trips^-n  up,"  the  meaning  being  identical 

TRIST  [tnis-],  f*.  and  r.     Trust.     (Always.) 


He  saide,  "Charlis,  wh>r  ert  )iou :  in  hwam  my  Irist  wu  euerc? 
Su^lw  ^t  miQ  J  irist  sn  most :  forsalieji  me  at  my  nede, 

Sir  Fcrumirat,  11.  912,  191. 

TRIVET  [tnivut],  i*.  i.  A  stand  for  a  kettle  or  pot,  some- 
times revolving  on  a  pivot  over  the  iire,  sometimes  loose  so  as  to  be 
hung  on  to  the  bars  of  a  grate.  There  is  nothing  in  the  article 
to  suggest  its  connection  with  tripod,  as  stated  in  Webiter. 

2.  This  word  is  the  superlative  absolute  of  rig^  when  applied  to 
fitness  of  construction.  A  machine  repaired  would  be  said  to  go 
" so  right's  a  triiiet"  while  a  conect  addition  of  figures  would  be 
"right  to  a  T."    See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  33. 

TROLLOPV  [traul-upee],  v.  t.  To  go  in  a  slatternly,  drag^e- 
tail  manner — usually  applied  to  women. 

[Dhai du  zai-  aew  uur'-z  u-waeth'  uundidz  u  paew'ni,  un  eel uur 
ul  traul-upee  ubaew'C  een  u  paa-sl  u  oa'l  koo'uts  ilo'eebau'dee 
wiidn  gee  tuupuns  vauT,  noa*,  naut  eef  dhai  wuz  klai'n,]  ihey  do 
say  how  her  is  a  worth  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  yet  her  will  trollop 
about  in  a  parcel  of  old  coats  (petticoats)  anybody  would  not  give 
twopence  for,  no,  not  if  they  was  clean." 

TROLLY  [traul'ee],  ib.     A  frame  on  four  low  wheels,  used  for 
carrying  casks,  blocks  of  stone,  or  other  heavy  articles. 
A  "hxoA-trolly"  is  a  low  four-wheeled  hand-tnicic 

TROUBLE,  TROUBLY  [tniubl,  tniublee],  c.  i.  To  grieve; 
to  mourn. 

Ever  sinze  father  died  we  'ant  a-bin  able  to  do  sort  way  her; 
her  do  troubfy  terr'ble,  and  her's  that  weak  I  be  afeard  her'U  zoon 
go  arter-n," 
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TROUBLED  [truubld], part.  adj.  Afflicted.  Always  used  in 
connection  with  disease  or  ailments,  and  it  has  a  frequentative 
force.  "  He's  &.-iroubled  way  the  rheumatic,"  means  not  only  that 
he  suffers,  but  is  subject  to  it  frequently. 

Thank  'ee,  mum,  her's  raiddlin'  like,  on'y  her's  tenable  trevbUd 
way  the  wind  in  the  stomick. 

TROUBLESOME  [tniublsum],  adj.  i.  A  very  general  belief 
remains  in  ghosts.  Any  dead  person  who  is  said  to  "go  again" 
is  described  as  "  trtniilesome." 

The  tenant  of  a  cottage,  whose  predecessor  had  been  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  wall,  came  to  my  father  and  said,  "  I  can't  never  bide 
in  th'  ouse — the  poor  old  Harry's  that  troublesome;  zo  zoon's  I  be 
a-bed  and  the  can'l  a-douted,  he  do  come  and  drag  my  timmem 
leg  all  about  the  chimmer  by  the  buckle-straps."  This  wooden- 
legged  man  is  still  living,  1&85. 

2.  Haunted— said  of  places  or  houses. 

Th'  old  'ouse  up  to  Park's  treuUesome  'pon  times.  See  W.  S. 
Gram.  (Lord  Popham),  p.  96. 

TROUNCE  [traewns],  v.  t.  To  summon  before  a  magistrate ; 
to  sue  at  law. 

I  knows  a  trick  wo'th  two  o'  bein'  z-trounad  vor  a  rabbit  or  two. 

TROW  [ttoa],  s6.  Trough.  (Always.)  As  pig's-frtw,  ditch- 
trow,  pump-/riKC.  On  the  south  coast  about  Sidmouth  a  small 
fishing-boat  is  a  trow.    Comp.  Thoff. 

Troughe,  of  «  mylle  (/rw,  K.S.  trongh,  P,).     Fanicapia.—Pramp.  Part). 

TRUE  [trfeob],  sb.  A  drab ;  a  slut ;  a  low  wanton.  A  most 
opprobrious  epithet  for  a  woman.     (Rare.) 


TRUCKLE  [truukl],  sb.  i,  A  small  cheese,  in  shape  like  a 
Stilton.  So  "  frwcifi-shape,"  applied  to  cheese,  refers  to  those  of 
the  Stilton  shape. 

2.  A  caster.    (Always.) 

The  very  chairs  'ad  a-got  truckles  to  'em. 

A  "trwkk-heA"  is  a  low  bedstead  on  casters,  to  be  wheeled 
underneath  the  usual  large  one. 

3.  V.  t.  To  twirl ;  to  cause  to  spin  round,  as  in  the  well-known 
game  "  Truckle  the  trencher." 

TRUCKLY  [truuklce],  v.  i.     To  roll. 

Nif  you  put  thick  stone  gwain  he'll  truckly  all  the  way  down  gin 
he  com'th  to  the  sea. 
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TRUFF  [tniufl,  sb.  Salmon  peal  or  grilse.  Com.  in  Deron, 
rare  in  Somerset. 

ITiey've  a-catcht  a  little  hiif,  nort  else.— Totn«,  July  aS,  1880. 

"  Me  s'ealthy's  a  fruff."  A  very  common  saying  applied  to  an 
elderly  p)erson  in  strong,  robust  health, —  W.  If,  G.,  Dec  6,  1S83. 

TRTJG  [truug-],  v.  i.  Used  with  along.  To  haul  or  cany  with 
difficulty ;  to  struggle.     Var.  of  drug. 

'Twas  so  much  as  ever  her  could  trug  along  way — t.  e.  htc  load 
was  as  great  as  she  could  struggle  along  with. —  W.  H.  G.,  Dec  6, 
1883. 

TRULL  [tnil-],  sb.    Trowel.    Com.  pronunciation. 

There  thick  irvll  was  new  on'y  a  vortnight  agone,  and  \  ^^ 
Tower'n  zix  vor'n,  and  now  he  idn  a  wo'th  tuppence.  See 
Stratmaitit,  ist  ed.  p.  508. 

TRUMPERY  [truum -puree],  s6.  Rubbish  of  any  kind;  weeds 
or  any  undesirable  grawth. 

Thick  there  spot  o'  ground  must  be  a-spit  up  so  deep's  ever  can, 
he's  all  vuU  o'  trumpery. 

TRUNK  [tniung'k],  ib.  1.  A  wooden  pipe,  generally  square,  10 
convey  water  from  the  eaves-gutters — if  of  iron  it  is  called  an  iron 
pipe,  never  Intnk.  A  wooden  tube  much  used  in  com  mills  M 
convey  the  grain  or  flour  to  or  from  the  mills.     Any  wooden  tube. 

2.  Tech.  Of  a  water-wheeL  The  part  which  contains  «wl 
regulates  the  supply  of  the  water.  This  is  often  a  large  airi 
complicated  iron  construction,  but  the  name  is  evidently  a  survival 
of  the  old  wooden  shoot 

TRUSTLE  [tnius-l],  s6.    Trestle.     (Always.) 
TkDssel,  b  trestle  QiorialV),— Wright. 

TRY  [truy],  v.  i.     i.  To  fare.     (Rather  rare.) 

How  d'ye  tryi — i.e.  how  fares  it  with  you?    See  £x.  Sold- 

2.  V.  /.    To  arbitrate ;  to  act  as  umpire.     See  Trier. 

I'll  bet  a  soverei^  o'  it,  and  be  tried  by  other  man  in  the  fair. 

I  be  saa'f  o'  it ;  |^et  it)  be  tried  by  other  farmer  you  mind  to. 

)  called  along  the  ctaA 

TUCK  [tuuk],  V.  t.  I.  Of  a  hay-rick;  to  pluck  out  all  the 
loose  hay  from  the  sides  after  the  rick  has  pitched. 

Now,  Bob,  don't  bethink  thy  vingers,  tucin  in  tight,  mind— '■'■ 
pull  it  out  until  you  get  to  the  solid  mass. 

a.  si.    A  blow. 

[Sh-uur-  mee !  aa-1  gi  dhee  u  gfeod  fuui-  uun-dur  dhu  yuur 
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neef  diis'-n  wau'ch  ut !]  dost  hear  me  I  I  will  give  thee  a  good  tu^ 
under  the  ear  if  (thou)  dost  not  watch  it ! — i.  e.  take  care  what  you 
are  about 

3.  sb.    A  tusk ;  fang.     (Always.) 

I'll  warn  the  huks  o'  un  was  vowei  inches  long. 

I  shouldn  like  thick  dug  vor  to  put  his  tadu  into  me. 

My  ferrets  always  got  their  tudts  a-brokt  off. 

He  U  al  kareleas  ofhb  tuxa. — Anc.  Ran.  p.  28a 
Tayl  he  hath  as  in  hc^ : 
Croked  tuxa  u  *  dog. — Xyng  Alisaundrr,  1.  6546. 

TUCKED  UP  [tuuk-l  aup],  part.  adj.  1.  Applied  to  infants 
at  the  time  when  the  skirts  of  the  long  robe  are  "shortened,"  by 
being  exchanged  for  a  frock  in  which  the  child  can  use  its  fjet. 
In  W.  S.  "  shortened  "  is  understood  only  by  grand  folks. 

I  was  a-frightened  to  zee  the  cheel  A-liuk'd  up  a'ready. 

3.  part.  adj.  Applied  to  animals,  especially  horses  after  hard 
riding — looking  thin. 

Th'  old  mare's  a  bit  a.-tucked  up,  but  berll  zoou  vill  hcrzul  out 
again. 

TUCKER  [tuuk-ur],  s6.  One  who  mills,  or  fulk  and  finishes 
cloth.  The  word  no  longer  means  a  fuller,  but  one  who  folds  or 
tucks  the  cloth  into  a  neat  roll  or  pleat  fit  for  the  shopkeeper. 
Probably  the  entire  finishing  of  cloth,  from  the  time  it  left  the 
weaver,  was  performed  by  the  tucker  at  the  tucking-mills. 
Tiilloms,  tatueiis  A  tekketis  bo>e,  masa 

TUCK  IN,  or  TUCK  OUT  [tuuk  een,  tuuk  aewt],  sb.  i.  A 
feast ;  a  hearty  feed. 

a.  V.  t.    To  eat  greedily;  to  eat  largely. 

He  can  tu^k  it  in,  and  no  mistake ;  why  they  do  zay  how  he  can 
zit  down  and  iinish  off  a  leg  0'  mutton  to  one  go. 

TUCKING-MILL  [tuuk-een-mee-ul],  sb.  Fuller's  stocks,  or 
beaters  for  milling  cloth.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  building 
and  machinery  as  a  whole.  (Always.)  'There  is  a  village  in 
Cornwall  called  "■  TucMt^-Milh.^ 

I  works  to  Mr.  .  .  ,  's  tucking-mills. 

TUFT  [tuuf  (t],  V.  t.  and  »'.  Stag-hunting.  To  rouse  the  deer 
with  only  a  few  old  and  steady  hounds.  The  first  process  in  a 
stag-hunL 
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Whut  I  have  uid  vrill  snfficientljr  indicate  vbat  th«  olject  of  tufting  is.  If 
a  covnt  were  diswn  wllh  the  pack  il  would  rrequenit;  happen  that  tlie  boBuJi 
would  divide  on  ■  dozen  deer,  leaving  the  stag  of  which  the  field  are  in  seuch 
in  hi*  lair,  Cailyns,  p.  83. 

Arrived  wilhin  lialf  of  a  mile  of  the  covert,  (lie  pack  is  taken  to  a  fkim  and 
shut  up  in  ■  bam.  Two  couple  of  tried  steady  old  boonda  arc  drafted  oat  as 
tu/lers,  and  with  them  the  huntsman  proceeds  to  the  coreit  with  the  faartxjnrer, 
and  begins  to  draw  for  the  deer.  /6.  p.  gi. 

TUG  [tuug-],  sb.  Part  of  caniagc  harness,  i.  The  hook  or 
other  iron  on  the  caniage,  or  on  the  whipple-tree  to  which  the 
trace  is  attached. 

2.  The  large  loop  of  leather  which  is  buckled  to  each  end,  and 
fonns  part  of  the  back-strap,  by  which  the  shafts  of  the  carriage 
are  supported. 

3.  The  part  of  the  "  hameses  "  {q.  v.),  usually  jointed,  to  which 
the  trace  is  attached. 

4.  The  end  of  the  leather  trace  at  the  part  where  >t  is  attached 
to  the  vehicle  to  be  drawn, 

5.  A  loose  loop  buckled  round  the  shaft,  to  which  (when  used) 
is  fastened  the  kicklng-strap. 

6.  The  iron  stud  or  hook  on  the  under  side  of  the  shaft  to 
prevent  it  slipping  too  far  through  the  tug  (2}.  This  Litter  is 
frequently  called  "  the  fug  of  the  shaft" 

TUG-IRE  [tuug'-uyur],  sb.  A  strotig  iron  fixed  near  the  end 
of  each  shaft  of  a  cart  or  wagon,  to  hook  on  the  chain  traces  of 
the  "  vore  horse." 

TUMBLER  [tuum-lur,  tuum-ur],  ib.  One  of  the  rollers  in  a 
carding  engine. 

TUN  [nin-],  V.  t.  To  pour  liquor  into  casks;  to  fill  a  cask. 
Hence  tuntur  (q.  v.). 

I  can't  bide  no  longer,  I  must  tun  a  lot  o'  cider  to  night,  cens 
can  put  up  another  cheese. 

TUN-DISH  [tuun--deesh],  ib.  A  wooden  funnel  for  filling  casks. 
Same  as  Tumner. 

TUNNER  [tiin-ur],  ib.    A  wooden  funnel 
Urn  down,  Jack,  to  farm'  PenVs  and  bony  he's  tuntur.     Be 
sure'n  zay  you'll  bring  un  back  again,  utnbye  night. 

InfmoTitim.—Pr.  Patv. 
TURMUT  [tuurmut],  ib.    Turnip.     (Always.) 
Turmuts  be  terr'ble  short  de  year. 
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TURMUTING  [tuur-muteen], /an",  sub.  The  act  of  preparing 
land  for  and  sowing  turnips. 

Al!  my  volks  and  'osses  be  so  busy  turmutin',  I  can't  attend  to 
it  no  way,  else  I'd  haul  'em  vor  'ee  in  a  minute. 

TURN  [tuurn],  v.  t.  1.  Applied  to  sheep  or  cattle;  to  drive. 
(Usual  word.) 

[Tiid-n  noa  gfeo"d  vur  tu  tuurn  een  u  paasl  u  dhing'z  ta  maar'kut 
vur  noa'urt,]  it  is  not  no  good  for  to  drive  in  a.  parcel  of  things 
(cattle)  to  market  for  nothing. 

Jim  !  turn  they  yoa  (ewe)  hogs  down  in  Vuz  Close  (Furze  Close). 
See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  101. 

i.  V.  t.  and  /.     To  become  sour. 

The  milk's  all  ntum'd—'iis  the  thunder. 

Her  do  look  zower  'nough  to  turn  all  the  milk  in  the  country. 

3.  To  change  in  condition ;  to  curdle.    Said  of  cream  or  milk. 
The  butter  'on't  come ;  I  can't  get  it  to  turn  a  bit. 

I  reckon  the  'urnet's  stale,  't'on'l  turn  the  milk,  zo  you  can't 
have  no  junket. 

4.  V.  i.    To  mix  and  give  air  to  manure. 

Thick  heap  o'  dressin'  ought  to  be  a.-tumed,  else  he  'on't  be  half 
a-ratted. 

TURN  AGAIN  [tuurn  ugeenrn], //;r.  Domestic  animals  when 
failing  "  to  bide  " — i.  e.  to  become  pregnant,  are  said  to  "  turn 
again." 

TURN-CARD  [tuurn-kyiird],  si.  The  card  turned  up  by  the 
dealer;  the  tiump  card. 

TURN  OF  THE  YEAR  [tuurn  u  dhu  yuur],  sb.  Term  applied 
indifferently  to  all  seasons,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  period  at 
which  it  is  uttered,  or  by  the  context. 

"  I  shan't  be  able  to  come  till  the  turn  of  the  year "  would  mean 
till  the  beginning  of  January, 

"  She  won't  be  no  better  till  the  turn  of  the  year"  would  mean 
the  spring,  or  the  advent  of  finer  weather. 

TURN  OUT  [iuurn  aewt],  v.  t.  To  put  horses  or  cattle  out 
to  grass  without  housing  at  night 

I  don't  turn  out  my  'osses  most  times  'vore  Midsummer-day  day, 
but  this  year  there  idn  no  trefoy,  and  the  hay's  al)  a-do'd. 

TURN  TAIL  TO  TAIL  [tuurn  taay-ul  tu  taayul], /Ar  To 
exchange  even-handed — i.  e.  without  payment  on  either  side  of  any 
difference  in  value. 

Have  'ee  z.old  your  'oss?  Ees,  I  chop'd  way  Joe  Bond  for  he's 
'oss,  trap,  harness  and  all — we  turned  'em  tail  to  tail.  See  Even- 
handed. 
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TURN  THE  WATER  [tuurn  dhu  wau-dr],  ieck.  phr.  In 
irrigating  meadows,  the  water  needs  frequently  to  have  its  conrse 
changed.  This  requires  some  skill,  and  is  called  "  turning  water." 
Very  commonly  the  farmer  will  not  trust  a  labourer  to  do  this, 
but  "  turns  Ihe  water  "  himself. 

TURN  UP  [tuurn  au-p],  v.  t.  Of  horse-shoes — to  forge  a  sharp 
projection  upon  the  heel  of  the  shoe  to  prevent  slipping,  f:alled 
also  "to  corL" 

Th'  'oss  can't  stan' — 'tis  all  to  a  glare.  Well  then,  take'n  down 
and  let  Dan  (the  smith)  turn  un  up  a  bit. 

TURNVORE  [tuur-nvoa-urj,  i6.  The  board  in  old  ploughs,  or 
at  present  the  bent  iron  plate  by  which  a  suU  in  ploughing  ttims 
over  the  sod  to  form  the  fuirow.     See  Vork. 

TURR I  [tuur--u  !],  intery.  The  word  always  used  to  drive  pigs. 
See  Chock. 

TURRUH  [tuuru],  rA     Turf  for  fuel. 

I  remember  a  friendless  old  man  who  used  always  to  say — 

[Aay  wuz  u-bauTnd  een  u  dee'sh-ltitl  un  u-bree'd  au'p  een  a 
tuuru  eep,]  I  was  bom  in  a  dish-kettle  and  bred  up  in  a  tuif  heap. 

In  moorland  districts  these  "  turruh  heaps "  are  always  to  be 
seen.     Spelt  terra  in  Ex.  Scold.,  see  1.  175. 

Here,  Betty,  drow  in  a  turruh — I  zim  'tis  cold  like. 

TWADN  [twaud-n].     It  was  noL     (Always.) 
Flase,  zr,  twadn  me,  zr  (plenty  of  other  examples).    See  W,  S. 
Gram.,  p.  56. 

TWANG  [twang],  sb.    Taste ;  flavour. 

I  don't  like  this  here  cider  a  bit ;  there's  a  nasty  twang  way  it — 
let's  try  another  cask. 

TWELFY-DAV  [twuulfee-dai].  Old  twelfth-day— Epiphany, 
old  style;  i8th  January.  This  day  is  kept  up  still  in  counby 
places,  where  even  now  the  reformed  calendar  has  not  taken  root 

[Dhai  d-auvees  g-aewt-n  shuuf  tu  dh-aa-pl -trees  pun  fwuul-/ee-dai^ 
they  always  go  out  and  shoot  at  the  apple-trees  on  old  twellth-night. 
See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  100.  This  was  an  Epiphany  custom,  and  I 
find  it  was,  and  is,  oftener  kept  up  on  the  anniversary  of  the  old 
style  than  the  new. 

TWELVE  O'CLOCKS  [twuuW  uklauks],  sh.  The  usual  name 
of  the  bulbous  plant  Star  of  Bethlehem — Omithogalum  ti)nbeilatwm. 

TWELVE,  TWENTY,  &c.  In  fairs  or  markets  it  is  common 
for  dealers  or  farmers  to  omit  the  name  of  the  coin  from  their 
prices.  The  animals  priced  or  spoken  of  are  sufficient  to  make 
It  understood  whether  pounds  or  shillings  are  meant 
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Nif  I  didn  lost  twelve  a  head  'pon  they  sheep,  I'll  eat  'em  'thout 
zait — /,  e.  twelve  shillings. 

Vou  shall  have  they  lambs  vor  twenty  a  piece,  and  I  'on't  bate 
a  varden. 

He  ax  me  xixiten  a  piece  vor  they  there  steers—/.  *.  pounds. 

You  can't  buy  a  good  cow  and  calve  less-n  dree  or  vower  and 
httnty. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  [twaiiitee-aaTt],  sb.  A  28  lbs.,  or  quarter 
hundredweight  stone. 

Ax  Mr.  Wood  to  lend  me  a  twtniy-ei^t.  A  twenty-eight  vailed 
down  tap  my  voot.     See  Viftv-six. 

TWICK  [/to/A-]>  V.  t.  and  /.,  also  sb.   To  tweak ;  to  jerk  suddenly. 
Bide  vast,  what's  keep  Iwiekiti  10  vor? 

TwYKKVN,  orsum-whal  drawyn',     Traclule.—Pr,  Parv. 

TWIDDLE  [twiid-1],  v.  t.    To  twirl. 

[Ees, wee'-v  u-t^okt ut  tu dieeen,  un  aay  kaewnt  dhur  oa-n  bee 
vuuree  muuch-  twudlecn  u  vingurz,  neef  wee  du  saaT  ur  waeiijez 
tue'  ut,]  yes,  we  have  taken  it  to  doing,  an  I  count  there  will  not 
be  very  mud)  twiddling  of  dngers,  if  we  do  serve  (earn)  our  (daily) 
wages  at  it 

TWINK  ttwingk],  sh.     A  twinkling ;  a  moment 
Urn  down  and  zay  I'll  be  there  in  a  twink. 


TWINS  [twee'nz].  It  is  usual  in  speaking  of  twins  to  duplicate 
and  say,  "  Her  had  two  twins,"  or  "a  pair  o'  twins." 

TWIRDL(Y  [twuurdlfee], v. t.  and  in.    To  twirl ;  to  spin  round. 

What's  the  matter,  Tommy,  can't  'ee  t-wirdle  your  lop  ?  Let  me 
zee  un.  I  know'd  thick  bird  was  dead  zoon's  ever  I  zeed'n 
begin  to  twirdly.     See  D  i. 

I'll  gee  thee  2omefin  to  make  thee  twirdly,  s'hear  me ! 


TWISTER  [twiistur],  si.  A  blow  with  a  whip  or  other  instru- 
ment, such  as  to  make  the  victim  twist  or  writhe. 

[Aay  ad' dhu  wuop'  een  mee  an*,  un  aay  gid'-n  u  twthtur,^  I  had 
the  whip  in  my  hand,  and  I  gave  him  a  twister. 

TWITCH  [twee-ch],  v.t.  and  sd.  i.  To  seize  with  a  sudden 
pain  or  twinge. 

The  rheumatic  do  twitch  me  terrT)le,  same's  'off  anybody'd  a- 
urnd  a  knive  into  me. 
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Hot's  a-troubled  way  iuntches  in  the  inside,  eens  'pOn  times  her's 
a-drawd  most  two  double. 

1.  [tweech],  s.  and  v.  t.  An  appliance  used  to  hold  horses  for 
drenching  or  other  operations  requiring  complete  controL  It  con- 
sists of  a  stout  stick  about  three  feet  long.  At  one  end  is  a  hole 
through  which  is  fastened  a  loop  of  strong  cord.  This  loop  is 
passed  over  the  horse's  long  upper  lip,  and  the  stick  is  twisted  till 
a  firm  grip  is  obtained,  which  makes  the  animal  quite  powerless. 

To  twitch  a  horse  is  to  apply  this  apparatus. 
3.  ih.     Couch  grass.     THtioim  rtpem. 

Thick  field's  vull  o'  twUch ,-  he  must  be  a  worked  out  dree  or 
vower  times  over. 

TWITTER  [twdfur],  ib.     State  of  trembling;  agitation. 
There,  hen  I  yeard  o'  it  I  was  all  of  a  twilUr,  you  mid  a  hat  me 
down  way  a  veather. 

TWIZZLE  [twiiil],  sb.  I.  Of  a  tree— the  top  of  the  stem  where 
the  branches  divide. 

[Ue--d  u  dhau-rt  u  vuyndeen  uv  u  rabnit  aup  dhae-ur  een  dha 
fwis  I  u  dhik  dhae'ur  paul-urd  ?]  who  would  have  thought  of  finding 
a  rabbit  up  there  in  the  twizzle  of  that  there  pollard? — Nov.  1S86. 

2.  sb.    A  tangled  mass. 

Nobody  can't  never  wind  oflT  this  here  yarn,  you've  a-got  it  all 
to  a  twhzh. 

TWIZZLY  [twiSz-lee],  adj.  Applied  to  wood— knotty;  cross- 
graioed. 

This  here  stuff's  shockin'  bad  to  work,  'tis  so  l7vtzziy&  the  devil ; 
I'd  to  zoon  plane  the  road. 

TWO-BILL  [t£ie'-bee-ul],  ib.  A  double-ended  mattock.  Some- 
times both  ends  are  alike ;  in  this  shape  it  is  lighter  in  make,  and 
is  often  called  a  tatydigger.  Another  two-bill  is  when  one  end  is 
turned  to  form  a  kind  of  long  axe  used  in  grubbing  out  roots. 
This  kind  in  the  vale  of  W.  Sora.  is  generally  called  a  bisgy  (q,  v.), 
or  occasionally  a  grubber. 

TwYBYL,  wiyhtyi  iiutniinent  (■  wiytjs  tool).     Biiaeula,  tittfit. 
T^aybyl,  or  mattuke.     S/arra.  Framp.  Parv. 

TWO  DOUBLE  [the-  duub-1],  adj.  Bent  with  ^e  or  infirmity 
when  applied  to  persons ;  bent  so  completely  as  to  bring  the  ends 
together  when  applied  to  things. 

Poor  old  man  I  he's  a-come  to  go  just  two  double.    See  Twitch  1, 

Th'  ire  bar  was  a-bowed  two  double. 

Though  very  common,  and  always  wrillen  fteo,  it  seems  as  if 
from  analogy  it  should  rather  be  to  double — i.  e.  completely  double, 
as  in  to  break.     Coxap.  Judges  ix.  53.     See  To  12. 
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TWO-HANDED  [tie -an  "dud],  adj.     Powerful;  strong;  lusty, 
Gurt  two-handed  fuller  fit  vor  a  granadeer. 

TWOSTAVENET[tije--sUe-uvniit].ji.  Sameas Spirt net(?.!'.)- 

TWO-VORE  ZULL  [tjie-voa-r  zooul], sl>.  A  double  plough,  or 
one  which  turns  two  furrows  at  once.  In  light  soils  these  are  most 
useful,  and  are  coining  largely  into  use. 

TWO-WAY  SULL  [ttie'-wai  zoo'ul],  sb.  A  plough  made  with 
shifting  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  turn  a  furrow  at  will  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  Tne  use  is,  that  upon  coming  to  the 
end,  the  ploughman  can  turn  his  horses  sharp  round,  shift  the 
"tumvore,"  and  immediately  return  upon  his  tr.icks,  turning  a 
fresh  furrow  against  the  one  he  made  in  coming  forward.  This  is 
of  much  advantage  in  ploughing  sloping  land,  where  it  is  desired 
to  throw  each  furrow  up  the  hill.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
ploughing  along  sideways  with  an  implement  adjustable  as  above. 
Called  also  "  Back  and  mre  sull." 

TYRANT  [tuyrunt],  sb.     One  specially  capable  in  anything. 
They  zess  how  her's  a  tyrant  vor  butter  and  cheese. 
hetatyranl  Maid  vor  Work.— j5'jr,  Court.  1.  568. 


U  [u]  pronounced  very  shortly  represents  the  sound  of  short  e, 
as  in  "  the  book,"  when  spoken  rapidly.  This  is  nearly  what  is 
called  the  "  natural  vowel."     See  A ;  also  IV.  S.  Gram.,  p.  112. 

UFF  [uuf],  sb.     Hoof.     (Always.) 

Thick  oss'es  voot's  to  long ;  tell  Bob  to  mind  an'  pare  back  ih' 
uffo'  un  well. 

UGGLE-MUGG^D  [uugl-muug-ud].  Applied  to  a  horse- 
having  a  badly-shaped  muzgte^.  e.  rising  in  a  sort  of  double 
hump  between  the  pins.    (Very  com,)     See  Mugcle, 

Vggelv  (vgly,  9.  vggytl,  p.),  Horridus,  horribUis.—Piaat^.  Fan. 

UGLY  [uug'lee,  empk.  huuglee],  adj.  Ill-tempered;  out  of 
humour. 

Holloa,  Bill  I  hot-s  the  matter?  Maister  corned  out  benow 
lookin'  so  hugly'%  the  devil. 

ULLUM  [uul-um],  sb.  Haulm — the  stalks  of  certain  crops  after 
Ihe  seed  has  been  thrashed  out,  as  [pai'z,  bee-un,  vlek's,  vaach, 
kloa'vur-uul'um,]  pease,  bean,  flax,  velch,  or  c\ovet-/iaulm. 

VM,pr.     Them;  also  written  'em  (y.  v.). 
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UMBERELL  [uumburaul-].  si.    Umbrella.     (Usual.) 
Wull,  Mary!    hot  'ave  ee  a-bow'd  your  umberttll     Facetious 
remark  on  the  unfortunate  article  being  blown  to  ribatids. 

An  tlien  hnr  Itar'd  a  humierul 

Wid  coTcr  sight  besides  heraul ; — A'.  Hegg,  p,  49L 

UMBYE  [mbuy,  umbaa7],  adv.  After  a  little  while ;  by-and- 
by.  Never  means  presently,  or  immediately.  Same  as  Bime-bt, 
but  much  commoner. 

Umbyt  in  the  winter  you'll  be  glad  enough  way  they  there  slicks 
vor  to  light  up  the  vlre  way. 

Thee't  be  able  t'ave  thy  boots  umbye,  but  they  baint  a'  do'd 
not  eet. 

Constantly  used  with  night  in  the  sense  of  to-night. 

I'll  call  in  umbye  night,  eens  I  goes  home  'long. 

Nif  you  want  to  caCch'n,  look  in  to  Half-Moon  umbye  nighl,  'boat 
of  a  nine  o'clock. 

UN[un, 'n],/r.     Him. 

As  in  the  days  of  O.K  this  pron.  is  the  same  in  the  ace.  for 
both  masc.  and  neut  When  the  construction  relates  to  an 
animal  or  any  definite  object  except  a  person  it  is  feminine  as 
well.  Thus  in  speaking  of  a  cow,  it  would  be  said,  "  I  gid-«  the 
drench,  but  he  did-n  like-«."  The  same  sentence  applied  to  a 
woman  would  be,  "  I  gid  'er  the  dose,  but  'et  did-n  like-«," 

No  doubt  this  is  the  A.S.  hint  still  in  daily  use,  as  seen  in 
hundreds  of  examples  throughout  this  work. 

>one  lele  hyne  licgean  Jeer  he  longe  wies. — Bt&mulf,  1.  3081, 
ase  Jie  wiSi  >et  spnilteS  ul  ^e  betere  >■  me  hitii  ofte  croppeS. — Ant.  Rio/,  p,  86. 
Paf.  I'll  zaj't  afore  'kun. 


UN-  [aim-].  In  all  words  compounded  with  un  the  sound 
is  on.    See  On  4. 

UNACCOUNTABLE  [aun'kaewntubl],  adj.  Irresponsible ; 
not  compos  mentis. 

You  mus-n  look  arter  he,  poor  old  fuller,  he's  proper  on-count- 
able. 

UNBEKNOWD  [aun-beenoad],  adv.  Unknown  ;  secretly  ; 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of. 

Her  tookt  up  the  things  unbeknow'd  to  he,  and  he  zess  he  ont 
never  pay  it. 

[Dhai-v  u-kaard  ut  aun  auivbtaioa'd  112  yuur'z,]  they  hive 
carried  it  on  secretly  for  years. 
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V  u-gauf-n,  tiiz  attttbtenoa-d  tn  mee',]  if  I  have  it,  I  am 


-Puliiiaii,  R.  St.  p.  a:. 

UNCLE  [uung-kl].     Familiar  term  for  any  elderly  man,  witho:it 
implying  any  relationship.     See  AUNT. 
Well,  Uncle  Jan,  how  be  you  ? 
I  yeard  th'  old  Unele  Joe  Moggs,  down  to  quay,  tell  o'  it. 

UNCOMMON  [aun'kaum-un],  adv.     Very. 

Well,  James,  this  is  a  hot  day,  is  it  not?     'Tis,  sir,  oncommon. 

I  fim  the  wind's  uncommon  sharp  s'morniii'. 

UNCONVENIENT  [aun'kunvai'niunt], bi^'.  Inconvenient;  not 
so  common  as  iL-conveniency  and  ill-convenient  ' 

UNDECENT  [aun'dai.sunt], a^'. and  adv.    Indecent;  uncivilly. 
I  calls  it  proper  ondacetU,  way  so  many  o'm  in  thick  there  scram 
'ouse — maidens  an'  all  to  a  heap. 
Yon  no  call  fact  ondacent,  her  spokt  fair  to  you. 

UNDECENTNESS  [aun-dai'sunt-nees],  s6.    Indecency. 
Th'  ondaicentness  goes  on  in  there's  shameful.     (Very  com.) 

UNDER  [uun'diir],  adv.  Hunting.  In  speaking  of  a  stag,  he 
is  said  to  have  "his  rights  under"  when  he  has  the  regular  three 
projections  or  points  upon  the  side  of  each  horn  {called  bow,  bay, 
and  tray),  without  reckoning  the  one  or  more  points  on  the  top  of 
his  horns.     See  Bow. 

UNDER-CROPING  [uun-dur-kroa-peen],  adj.  Sneakirg ; 
underhanded. 

Who'd  barky  to  thick  there  under-cropin'  son  of  a  bilch. 

UNDERGROUND  ONIONS  [uun-durgraewn  ingunz],  sb.  A 
lariety  of  onions,  called  also  potatoe-onions,  which  grow  entirely 
beneath  the  soil. 

UNDERHANDED  [uun-duran-diid],  adj.    Shorthanded. 
Can  ee  come  down  to-marra  and  help  cirash  a  rick  a'  whait,  we 
be  terr'ble  underhanded  i 

UNDER  ONE  [uun-dur  wairn],  adv.    At  the  same  time. 
Mid  jis  so  well  do  it  all  under  one — i.  e.  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     (Very  com.) 

UNDERSTRAPPER  [uun-durstraap-ur],  sb.  Underling;  in- 
ferior person  ;  servant. 

I  baint  gwain  in  behind  the  Squire's  understrappers;  no,  I 
zoonder  bide  out  altogether. 
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UNDER  THE  WIND  [uunclur  dhu  wee-n],  adv.fh.    Sheltered 
from  the  wind. 

Famous  linhay  vor  young  stock,  he  lies  so  well  in  under  the  wind. 

UNHAPSE  [.-lun-aaps],  v.  t.    To  unlatch ;  to  unfasten. 
Bill,  onhapst  the  door  and  let  thy  father  come  in. 

UNHEAL  [aun  ac-ul],  v.  t.     To  uncover.     (Very  com.) 
T'ont  never  do  vor  t'  onlieal  the  mangels  vore  the  vrost   have 
a-gid  out.     See  Heal. 

^uh  hus  glotenjre  be  of  good  ale  :  he  goti  to  a  coM  bedd^g, 
And  has  heued  i"i-^Atf -•  vneisylicheywrye; — P.  Plow.  xvii.  74. 
Of  alle  his  goode  stcedes  noon  was  him  by  leved  ; 

His  bowses  were  unhilidzxA  ful  yvel  dight.  —  Chaucer,  Coka  Talt,  L  86. 
Then  suddenly  boch  would  tliemselvcs  unkfit. 
And  th'  amorous  sweet  spoils  to  greedy  eyes  reveal. 

Spateir,  Faerie  Quaae,  II.  13,  64. 

UNHEEVE  [aun-wv],  v.  i.    To  thaw,  or  rather  to  show  con- 
densation.    Same  as  To  Heevv  {q.v.). 

UNKETTY  [uungkutee],  fl^:    Close;  sultry;  depressing. 
We've  had  a  lot  o'  this  yer  unketty  weather  de  year. 

UNKINDLY  Caun-kuynlee],  adj.    Of  land— undesirable,  cold, 
clayey,  hard  to  cultivate-     Applied  to  any  tmdesirable  article. 
A  nasty,  cold,  onkindly  farm. 
Of  cattle— not  thriving  or  likely  to  thrive. 
I  calls  it  a  very  onkindly  lot  o'  yearlins. 

UNKNOWIN  [aunnoaeen].     Unknown.     See  Onknowikg. 


It  is  not  vninajven ;  lo  kunnynge  leodis, — Langland,  RUh.  tki  Rtd.  Ill,  263. 

UNLESSEN  [aun-laes-n],  conj.     Unless.     (Very  com.) 
[Aa-1  bee  dliae'ur  aunlaes'n  oaurt  shiid  aap,]  I'll  be  there  unless 
lught  should  happen. 

UNLIFTY  [aunluftee],  adj.    Clumsy;  awkward. 
Thee  tacit  me  1  ya  vnSifly,  ill-hearty,  untidy  Mea-zel  \~Bx.  Scall.  I.  103, 
UNLIGHT  [aun'luyt],  v.l     To  alight.     (Always.) 
Maister  idn  home,  but  'on't  you  plase  t'onlig/ilf 
Mrs.  Waneti  drov'd  over  s'arternoon,  but  her  widn  onl'gkt,  vor 
)I1  'twas  rainin'  hard. 

UNPASSABLE  [aun-paasubl],  adj.     Impassable. 
Thick  road's  onpassabk — the  mud's  up  to  your  backzide. 

UNPEACEABLE  [aun-paisubl],  adj.    Quarrelsome. 
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IDhauif/aisuMs  voa-ks  tivur  aaykau-md  unccus,]  the  unpeace- 
ablest  people  ever  I  came  near. 

UNPERFECT[aun'puur-fik],<7£^'.andi7</z'.  Imperfect.  (Always.) 
Car  back  thick  there  gin  again,  an'  zay  I  baint  gwain  to  keep'm, 
'cause  he's  onperfiek. — Keeper,  September  1887, 

but  that  they  wer'  comipte,  or  vnperfili  of  tlie  crafte,  or  vncunnynge  in  the 
myslery.  Gisia  Rom.  p.  170. 

UNPOSSIBLE  [aun-pau-subl],  adv.  Impossible.  (Always.) 
'Tis  a  thing  onposiibh  vor  to  gct'n  a-do'd  by  that  time. 
Here  again  the  dialect  has  preserved  wliat  tlie  printers  have 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Id  Matlhnv  xvii.  ao,  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  has  "and  nothing  shall  be  unpossihU  unto  you." 
The  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva  versions  have  all  unpossibh 
in  this  passage,  but  our  modem  Testaments  have  changed  this  to 
impossible.     The  same  applies  to  Luke  1.  37  and  xviii,  27, 

UNPOWER  [aun-paawur],  sb.    Same  as  Nonpower. 

UNPROPER  [aunpraupur],*!;^.  and  adv.   Improper.   (Always.) 
'Tis  very  onproper.  Master  Franky,  to  come  out  here  making 
such  work  in  the  kitchen. 


UNRAY  [aunTaa7],  v.  t.     To  undress;  to  take  off  one's  things. 
On  coming  home  from  church  a  farmer  would  say,  "  Come  !  look 
sharp  and  unray  yerzul,  and  vatch  in  the  cows." 

Unraye  yoi 

UNREGULAR  [aun'rig-lur],  adj.  Irregular;  uneven;  unpunctual. 
The  pays  be  a-comed  up  terr'ble  onri^ur. 

[JUm-z  dhu  moo^ees  aun-rig-lurs  fuul'ur  pun  au-1  dhu  faa'rm,] 
Jim  is  the  most  unregularest  man  upon  all  the  farm. 

UNRIP  [aun-rup-],  v.  t.     To  rip  ;  to  pick  to  pieces.     (Always.) 
They  curtains  must  be  all  a^-otiript  avore  they  can  be  a-dyed. 

UNSARTINER  [aunsaartiner],  adj.     More  uncertain. 
There  idn  no  crop  no  more  onsariiner-n  clover  zee-ad. 

UNSOOTERLY  [aun-stie-turlee],  adj.    Awkward ;  ill-contrived ; 
shiftless  (of  a  person  only). 

UNTACKLE  [auntaakl],  v.  t.    To  unharness  from  a  carriage ; 
to  strip  off  harness  from  a  horse. 

I  shan't  look  arter  ontackiin'  th'  'osses. 
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UN  THAW  [aundhauO,  v.lr.     To  thaw. 
They  turruhs  (turves)  baint  onthawed  not  eet 
To  thaw,  V.  i.  is  [lu  dhawee]. 

The  plump's  a-vreezed,  we  shan't  be  able  vor  t'ave  no  water 
'vore  we've  ^-onihaw'd'n. 

UP  [aup],  adv.  1.  Quite ;  as  much  as.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
before  numetals. 

[Aay  wuz  maeui  aidud  luyk  vur  aup  dree  wiks,]  I  was  giddy 
like  for  up  (quite)  three  weeks. 

How  many  can  you  spare?  [Wuul,  u  kaew-nt-s  aup  zaebm 
skoa'ur  oa'm  u-laf',  biid  aay  doa'un  spoo'uz  mus  pae'urt  wai  au'l 
oa'm,]  well,  I  reckon  (there)  is  quite  seven  score  of  them  left,  but 
I  don't  suppose  (I)  must  [.art  wiih  all  of  them. 

Her  do  look  op  forty;  I  should'n  never  a-tookt  her  not  vor  so 
young's  her  is. 

The  quotation  below  shows  that  our  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  no  modern  corruption. 

Y  tvil  Jeld  ep,  so  god  me  saue. 

Sir  Firumh-as,  1.  765.     S«  also  II,  3335,  3365,  333J. 

a.  Often  used  elliptically  for  "  got  up." 

Is  your  master  at  home?  Ees,  but  he  idn  op;  he's  bad  abed, 
and  he  'on't  be  op  nolher,  nit  'vore  he's  better. 

3.  Grown  up. 

Her've  a-got  zix  chillem,  but  then  dree  o'm  be  op  out  o'  the  way. 

4.  Very  often  used  without  any  predicate,  as  "  Op  way  un." 
He  op  way  his  vice  (fist),  and  meet  way  un  jis  under  the  year. 
I  op  and  told  the  jistices  eens  'twas. 

llerciicS  nu,  mine  leoue  suslcen,  hu  hit  is  to  ufpat  1  jetpen  of  god  dedc. 

Aneren  Xiialt,  p.  m6. 

UP-ALONG  [aup-Iaung],  aJv.     In  an  upward  direction. 
Come  on !  'tis  time  we  was  gwain  ujhiong.    The  converse  of 

down-along. 

UP-AND-DOWN     [aup--m-daewn],    adv.        i.    Upside-dowo- 
(Always.)    Upside-down  [uup-see^acwn]  is  com.  genteel  talk. 
Thee's  a-put  the  thing  uJi-m-dowH. 

t.  adj.     Hilly. 

'Tis  a  proper  up-m-down  road. 

UP-COUNTRY  [aup-kuuntree],  adj.    Northern  or  Eastern. 

"  Up-country  volks  don't  do  same's  we  do  do."  So  we  speak  of 
"  up  the  country."  "  I  can't  tell  'ee  where's  a-go  to,  some  place 
up  the  country."  This  may  mean  anywhere  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  if  to  the  eastward.     On  the  other  hand,  Devon  and 
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Cornwall  are  always  "down  the  country,"  "Her's  a^o  dovm  the 
country  to  sarvke."  Her's  a-married  up^he-country  zome  place. 
He  come  vrom  up-the-anintry.  I  never  heard  dcwn-counlry  used 
as  an  adj. 

UPHOLD  [aupoal],  v.  t.    To  encourage ;  to  back  up. 

All  they  boys  do  mind  is  their  [ecmpiduns]  impudence ;  and 
'lidn  no  good  to  spake  to  'em,  vor  their  mothers  on'y  tiphelds  'em 
in  it. 

UP-ON-END  [aup-m-een],  adv.     Upright.    The  pronunciation 
of  this  common  phrase  is  its  peculiarity. 
[Slik'-n  aup-'tn-ern,']  stick  it  up-on-end. 

UPON  TIMES  [pUn  tuymz],  adv.     i.  Sometimes. 
I  be  that  bad  a-tookt  'pon  limes,  I  be  a-bowed  jis  two-double 
way  pain. 

1.  adv.     Occasionally ;  now  and  then. 

They  'on't  do  it  always,  but  they  will  'pyn  times. 

UPPER  [aup-ur],  sb.  The  leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 
covers  the  foot,  as  distinct  from  the  sole. 

'Tis  on'y  dree  wiks  agone,  come  to-marra,  I  paid  Jimsy  Hill 
nine  shillins  voi  this  yer  pair  o'  boots,  and  th'  uppers  o'm  be  jist 
a-weared  out  a 'ready. 

UPPIN-STOCK  [aupeen-suuk-],  sb.  A  permanent  erection  of 
stone  steps,  still  very  often  to  be  seen  near  the  doors  of  farm-houses 
and  wayside  inns,  to  assist  the  stiff  and  unsteady  to  mount  their 
horses.  In  the  days  of  pillions  these  upping-stocks  were  a  necessity, 
and  without  them  even  now  farmer's  wives  and  daughters  who  ride 
to  market  could  not  mount  unaided. 

UP-'PON  TOP  [aup--pun  taap-],  prep.  Upon.  This  form  of  the 
redundant  up  is  very  common,  especially  where  lifting  or  a  high 
place  are  implied. 

They  brought  in  the  poor  old  man,  and  laayd-n  out  up-pon  tap 
o'  the  table-board, 

I  mind  1  put  the  kay  up-'pon  tap  o'  the  clock.  All  this  is  often 
shortened  down  to  ti>p  (q.  v.). 

UPRIGHT  [auprait],  s5.     i.  A  perpendicular.     Constantly  so 
used. 
Thick  there  wall's  a  little  bit  out  of  an  upright,  I  zee.— Sept  '83. 

2.  A  prop ;  a  vertical  post 

You  must  drow  in  another  upright  in  under  thick  there  beam. 

».  j^.   The  main  stem  of  a  slag's  horn.   See  Bow,  Bay,  Crocket. 
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A  mnle  deer  of  one  year  ol<l  has  in  general  one  straight  bom 
each  side  only,  which  we  term  his  "uprigAl."  At  two  years  old 
he  would  probably  have  bow  and  uprights  above  this  jioint ;  at 
three  years  old  lie  sliould  have  bow,  bay,  and  uprights ;  and  at 
four  years  old  bow,  bay,  tray,  and  uprights;  whilst  at  five  years  he 
should  carry  bow,  bay,  tray,  with  two  points  on  top  each  side ;  he 
would  then  be  what  we  call  a  warrantable  stag. —  W.  L.  C,  Jan. 
19,  1878. 

UPRIGHT- AND -DOWN-STRAIGHT  [aup-rait-n-daewn- 
straayl],  adj.  Honest;  stratghtrorward ;  fair  in  dealing.  (Very 
com.) 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  [aup-s-n  daewnz],  si.  Good  and  bad 
fortune ;  experiences  of  life. 

'Tidn  very  many  volks  have  a-zeed  th'  ups  and  downs  he  have. 
Anybody  must  put  up  way  it,  and  take  th'  ups  way  the  dawns. 

UPSET  [aupzdf].  »■  '■  Tech.  In  forging  iron — to  hammer 
the  end  of  the  hot  metal  so  as  to  thicken  il.  The  converse  of  to 
"  draw  out." 

UPSIDES  WITH  [aupzuydz  wai],  ads.  A  match  for;  an 
eqnal  to. 

Must  be  a  downright  good  schollard  vor  to  be  ufzides  way  he, 
let  'lone  th'  arifulness  o'  un. 

Anybody  must  be  awaked,  mind,  vor  to  be  upsides  way  'em. — 
June  24,  1887. 

They  thort  to  a-comed  over  me,  but  I  show'd  *em  purty  quick 
I  was  upzides  way  'em. 

UPSITTING  [aupziifeen],  sb.  A  christening  feast  or  gossiping. 
(Rare,  obsolescent.) 

They  bs  gwain  to  hold  a  npzittiti  to  Farmer  Osgood's  a-Zinday, 
and  Ih'  old  maisCer's  comin'  a  purpose. 


UPSOTMENT  [aupzaufmunt],  sb.     Disturbance  j  break  up. 
Twas  a  terr'ble  upsotmenl  hon  tii'  old  maister  died. 

UPSTANDING  [aup-stancen],  adj.    Tall;  big;  powerfuL 
Fine  upstariiti,  young  'oss.     Gurt  upstan'in'  two-handed  fuller. 

UPSTORE  [aupstoa'ur],  sb.  Upstir;  disturbance;  report; 
scandal. 

A  woman  giving  evidence  before  magistrates  said,  "  'Tidn  likely 
I  was  gwain  vor  to  lay  ort  about  it  to  she,  arter  all  this  yer 
^/rtow."— September  8th,  1884. 
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UP  TO  [aup-  tiie],  adj.  phr.    Alive  to ;  equal  to  ;  capable  ot 
Her's  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  mind ;  else  I'm  a  Dutchman. 

UR  [uur,  ur],  pron.  She.  Set  Eb,  Her,  In  interrogalory 
constructions  ur  answers  for  /  (ego),  he,  and  it,  as  welt  as  you  and 
UK.     See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  39. 

URCH  [uuf ch,  emph.  huufch],  adj.    Rich.     (Always.) 
They  zess  how  the  young  Mr.  Jones  is  gwain  to  be  a-married  way 
a  hiirch  lady,  sure  'nough.    See  ill.  to  Unbeknowd,  Palman,  R.  Sk. 

URCHET  [uurchiil].  Richard.  (Always.)  The  short  fonn  is 
oftener  Urch  [uurch]  (han  IJick, 

URGE  [uur'j],  v.  i.  To  retch ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting,  (Always.) 
This  word  is  used  by  the  educated  class  as  well  as  by  dialect 
speakers, 

T'he  smell  was  so  bad  it  made  me  quite  urge. 

URN  [uurn,  emph.  huufn],  v.  i.  and  t.  To  run.  (Always,) 
Comp,  TaY'RUN,     Ang.-Sax,  yrnan,  irnan,  to  run. 

ErhvS,  as  borae—mnilii.—Premp.  Parv.     See  note. 
So  iwuCe  vleiu  )>et  iike  blodi  swot  of  his  blisfule  bodie,  >ette  streames  vrncn 
adun  to  ))cr  coriSe.  Ancrat  Riiale,  p.  112. 

An  )anne  welled  water  '  for  wikkcd  werkes, 
Egerlich  tmyage  •  out  of  mennes  eyen,— /",  P/aw.  B,  XIX..  375. 
;ir  hundes  uruilh  to  him-ward 

He  genglh  wel  sritlie  awai-ward.— £>»/  and  Night,  1.  375. 
Zo  in  ha  urn'd  ia  sliet  iha  door 
An  did'n  look,  ihic  nite,  no  moar. — Nathan  Hogg,  I.  53. 

URNED  OUT  [uumd  aewt],  adj.    Run  out ;  spent ;  exhausted. 
They  cowcumber  vines  be  proper  a-urit'd  out. 
This  here  ground's  z.-urn'd  out  eens  't'ont  bear  nort 

URNET  [uur-nut],  j^.     Rennet;  formerly  runnet. 


URSTY  [uurstee,  emph.  huur'stee],  adj.  Rusty.  Said  of  bacon 
or  any  sailed  provisions  when  over-kept,  and  become  the  colour 
of  iron-rusL 

I  can't  abear  ursty  baccn.     See  Rustv. 

URZULS  [urzuul  i],  pr.    Ourselves.     (Always.)    First  syllable 
very  short. 
[Wee-kn  diie-  ut  ursuuH,']  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 

US  [uus],//-.  nam.  In  North  Devon  this  use  is  the  rule,  and 
it  is  com.  in  the  Exmoor  dist.,  but  in  Somerset  it  is  heard  less 

frequently. 
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Us  be  gwain  t'ave  a  new  paa'son. 


USE  [yiie-z, //.  yiie-z, //.  u-yilez],  v.i.  i.  To  frequent;  to 
haunt.     Very  com.  in  speaking  of  both  animals  and  persons. 

The  rabbits  do  use  here  ter'ble.  The  bullicks  've  a.~use  there  to 
thick  pit  gin  they've  a-trode  the  ground  all  to  a  pux. 

They  zess  how  he  do  use  in  to  Green  Dragon  purty  much. 


a.  sb.     Custom  ;  habit.     (Very  com.) 

'Twas  the  poor  old  mother's  use,  zo  long's  I  can  mind. 

ly  Ec 

ScaU.  U  338. 

UTHOUT  [udhaewt],  amj.    Without ;  unless ;  except 
[Yiie  kaa'n  git  gfeod  dhiug-z  vdhaew't  ytie  bee  u  muyn  tu  paa'y 
vaur  ut,]  you  cannot  get  good  things  (stock)  without  you  be  a  mind 
to  pay  for  it 

UVVER  [uuvur],  sb.    See  Hover. 


V.  This  letter  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
lit.  f,  as  caricaturists  of  West  countrymen,  from  Ben  Jonson  to 
Punch,  have  assumed.  Teutonic  words  spelt  with  initial  J  are 
neariy  all  pronounced  as  v,  while  French  and  other  imported 
words  keep  the  initial  /  as  sharp  as  in  the  lit.  dialect.  See  word 
hsts  F.  and  V.  Emphasis  is  given  to  all  /  or  p  words  by 
sounding  them  as  if  in  sharp  /  as  " Tidn  a  town,  'tis  a  fillage" 
"\oaJiiema.a  you  I  "  After  a  short  vowel  and  before  m — f  changes 
to  d,  as  laeb-m  ^  eleven,  ab--m  =  have  him,  zaeb'm  =  seven  j  in  each 
case  the  n  changes  into  tn  after  »  or  b.  See  W.  S.  Gram.,  p,  65, 
W.  S.  Dial,  p.  17.  Ifave  is  shortened  into  v  after  all  the  vowels. 
The  tay  'vc  a-burn'd  'is  mouf.  Sarah  've  a-bin  to  zee  un.  * 
[Ee-w  u-gau-t-n]  =  he  have  got  him.  [Aay-w  u-biin"  dhur  voaT 
naew,]  I  have  been  there  before  now.  [Joa'-w  u-broakt  dz 
buur'chez,]  Joe  have  broken  his  breeches.  [YUe"-i'  u-spoa-kt 
uradee,]  you  have  spoken  already. 

VAGE  [vaeiij],  v.  tr.  i.  To  butt — said  of  a  sheep  or  other 
animal.     (Com.) 

I  mind  hon  I  was  a  bwoy,  sar-in  the  sheep,  I'd  a-got  a  willey 
vull  o'  turmuts  to  my  back,  and  one  o'  the  old  yoes  vagt  me,  and 
bat  me  arse  over  head,  turmuls  and  all. — Jan.  1880. 
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2.  V.  t.    To  deceive ;  to  cheat 

"fis  right,  I  'sure  'ce ;  I  widn  vage  'ee  "pon  no  'count. 


to  FACE;  adulari,  aiieiitari,  aicendare,  aistnliri,  blandiri,  dAlandificart, 
dtlinert,  palpart.  Co/A.  Ang. 

theiseideu  to  ihe  wijfof  Sampson,  Anf^lo  Ihi  man,  and  meue  hym. 

VAINFUL  [vaa-ynftol],  adj.  and  adv.  Useless;  deceptive;  id 
vain. 

Tis  vainful  vor-n  to  think  her  '11  ever  have  he. 

Though  countrie  be  more  painfull 
and  not  so  greeclie  gainfull, 

m  foUowinE  faiisies  eie. —  Tusstr,  3/13. 

VAIR  [vae-ur],  sb.     The  weaseL     So  called  in  North-west  Som. 

and  N.  Devon.    In  the  Vale  district  of  W.  Som.  always  vary  (q.  v.). 

Vaik  ;  a  rich  fur  of  Ermines  powdered  Ihick  wilh  blue  bails,  also,  the  grayisli 
colour  of  some  eyes ;  also,  tliat  wliich  our  Blasonnere  call  Verry,  Menu  vair. 
Minever ;  Ihe  fur  of  Ermins  mixed,  or  spotted  with  the  fur  of  the  Weesel  called 
Gris.  Ctlgravt. 

Cinderella's  glass  slipper  is  no  doubt  from  vair  =  verre. 

)>ere  beeti  veyra  litel  of  body  and  ful  hardy  and  strong.  (Caiton  hal  fiyrei. 
The  Dnknown  Iranslalor,  Harl.  MS.  3z6l,  has  wtielUs.) 

Trrviia,  XXXii,  De  Hibtmia,  vol.  I.  p.  335. 

VALENT  [vaal-unt],  sb.  A  short  curtain.  Usually  applied  to 
that  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  lath,  and  hangs  on  each  side  of 
a  bedstead,  from  the  mattrass  to  the  ground ;  or  to  such  as  may 
hang  around  the  head  of  oid-fashioned  ones.  Also  the  name  of 
the  upper  or  fixed  part  (if  any)  of  window  drapery. 

Please,  'm,  -the  foot  valent  of  the  blue  bed's  a-broke  down — he 
roust  liave  a  new  stick. 

VALL  [vaal,  or  vaul],  v.i.  i.  P.  tense  [vau-ld];  p.  fart. 
[u-vau'ld].    To  fall.     The  {oTxa%  feli  a.ni  fai/en  are  unkoown. 

2.  [vaa'l],  sb.     Fall — i.e.  rain  or  snow. 

The  bullicks  be  umin',  there'll  be  a  7'ai!  vore  long. 

VALL  AWAY  [vaal,  or  vaul  uwai],  r.  t  To  become  thin ;  to 
lose  flesh.  Same  as  to  pitch  away,  except  that  the  latter  rather 
implies  through  illness,  while  one  might  I'aJl  away  from  health  or 
exercise.     Fall  always  pron.  with  initial  v. 

I  an't  a-zeed  'ee's  ever  so  long  ;  how  you  be  3,-vaUed  away  !  you 
an't  bin  bad  or  oit,  'ave  'ee  ? 


VALLIATION  [vaaliae-urshun],  sb.     1.  Valuation  ;  amount. 
The  valuation  wadn  near  so  much  as  you  told  o', 
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1.  Used  also  veiy  frequently  in  an  indefinite  sense  to  express  a 
small  quantity. 

Nif  anybody'd  on'y  a-had  the  valHalion  of  about  o'  two  showel- 
vutis  o'  day,  could  'a  stap'd  it  all  to  once.  Said  of  an  impottant 
outburst  of  water,  which  might  have  been  stopped  if  taken  in  band 
at  first. 

VALL  OUT  [vaal  aewn],  v.  t.    To  quarrel ;  to  disagree. 

They  do  zay  how  maisCer  and  the  paa'sn  be  z.-valted  eid,  sure 
'nough,  'cause  the  cows  brokt  out  to  road  and  went  in  the  garden. 

VALL  OVER  THE  DESK  [vaal  oavur  dhu  diis-],  <-<w/ /;ir. 
To  have  the  banns  published  in  church. 

[Wuul,  Maeniree,  zoa  yEie-v  M-vaa'ld  oa-vur  dhu  dus;  aan-ee? 
Aay  ziim',  neef  aay  wuz  yhe',  aay  shiSd  nau'  haun  aay  wuz  waul' 
oa'f,  un  iat  wuul  uloa-un,]  well,  Mary,  so  you  have  had  your  banns 
published,  have  you  not  ?  I  fancy,  if  1  was  you,  I  should  know 
when  I  was  well  off,  and  let  well  alone. 

And  valh,  DifE  do  valt  mier  the  Disk,  twont  thii  ma.— £x.  Court,  I.  475. 

VALLY  [vaal-ee],  v.  t  and  sb.    Value. 

Mr.  Mildon  didn  vally  the  stock  in  no  jis  money;  and  I  zaid 
I  widn  gee  no  more-n  the  fair  vally  o'  it. 

VAN  [van'],  ji.  A  fan.  (Always.)  An  old-fashioned  winnowing 
machine,  consisting  of  strips  of  sacking  fixed  lengthwise  to  a 
horizontal  framework  on  a  spindle.  This  being  turned  by  a  handle 
causes  a  powerful  draught,  in  front  of  which  the  com  to  he  win- 
nowed is  allowed  to  fall  in  a  constant  stream,  when  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  and  the  clean  com  remains  on  the  heap.  The  principle 
of  the  modern  winnowing  machine  is  the  same,  only  with  the 
addition  of  various  sieves,  hy  which  the  inferior  or  "tailing"  com 
is  separated.  I  have  seen  many  vans  used,  but  they  are  now 
almost  obsolete, 

Vankus,  a  van  whernilh  C( 
wind.  Juniui  Nome. 

VANG  [vang],  V.  t.     To  seize  hold  of;  to  grasp.     (Very  com.) 
You  vang  the  head  o'  un  eens  he  mid-n  hite  ;  vang  un  tight,  mind 
Ang.-Sax.  fan,  to  take,  sei7.e,  receive,  accept,  undertake^    P.  t. 
feng;  -p.  ■^.  fangtn,  fongen,  gefangen. 

In  our  modem  dialect  vang  has  all  the  above  meanings. 

^  be  bigon  to /en 

fen  )ede  Jwl  wjje  BJayn  swyjie, 

&  folkc  frely  hym  wylh,  Xn/OHgt}^  KnyjL 

Sir  Gajvayiie,  I.  816.     Sa  aim  11,  646,  ISS6,  1315,  &c 
What  more  worschyp  mojt  ho/a'i£e,  (len  corunde  be  Kyng  by  corlayse? 
AUilfralivt  Pitms,  \.  478,  p.  15.     S(t  abe\.  540,  p.  %%. 
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Add  cristendom  of  preestes  \vsAafBnge 
Repentyng  hir  she  helhea  was  so  longe. 

CAauctr,  Man  of  Lawts  Talt,  I,  377, 
CriKtmdom  his  )i<Lt  sacrement 

>^  moi^iiaienXfangeY^^illiamafShoriham,  Di  Bapiiitita,\.  Z, 
For  Jef  thou  vangist  thane  cristemlom, 
And  for  thna  bilefl  clene. 
William   of  ShorelmDi,  quoted  by  Wright,  caoiioC  find  the  passage.     See 
Trteisa,  I.  p,  147. 

Not  Vijinge  hem  by  avarice,  or  coveiise,  or  falshede.— t^i'a  Roman,  p.  155. 
And  come  before  god  pieseni,  aaA/ongi  ther  ys  tuggymenl 
To  ioye  ofier  pyne  to  wende,  — Sir  Ftrumbras,  1.  5739. 
Dcslraction7ii«^  mankind  !     Earth  yield  me  roots  ! 
Who  seeks  for  betler  of  Ihee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.— tVwuh  ef  Athens,  IV.  iii. 

The  word  is  still  very  common  in  W.  Sora.  and  N.  Devon,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  such  word  as  undervang  to  keep  alive  the 

old  undtrfong. 

VANGLEMENT  [vang-lmunt],  sb.    Contrivance. 
I   never  don't  zee  no  good  in  none  o'  these  here  new-farshin 
vanglements  'bout  farmerin'  an'  that.     They  be  always  gittin  out  o' 
order;  and  I  don't  never  b'leive  idn  no  savin'  way  'em. 
In  goyinge  by  the  way,  neyther  lallte  nor  iangle. 
Gape  not  nor  gase  not,  at  euery  acne  fanglt. 
But  soberly  go  ye,  with  countiaaunce  graue  ; 
Humblye  your  seines,  towarde  all  men  behaue. 

F.  Stager's  School  of  Vertue,  1.  265  (Soim  Book,  Fumivail). 

VANG  TO  [vang-  tie],  v.  t.  To  stand  sponsor.  Heard  occa- 
sionally in  the  Hill  district,  but  obsolescent.  Note  all  the  glossaries 
are  wrong  in  giving  vang  alone  in  this  sense. 

When  the  paa'sn  come  there  wad-n  nobody  vor  to  vang  to  un. 
In  the  Exmoor  Scolding  it  is  thus  used,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
always  to  vang  lo,  and  evidently  it  has  been  so  used  for   neariy 
five  centuries,  as  the  following  dearly  proves — 

And  when  Seynt  Alphege  had  verylyche  sey  in  97)!, 
That  Seynt  Ede  hurre  self  was  redy  )io  ^er', 
Tofonge  lo  (le  child  as  he  had  y  teyjt, 
Ryjt  alyve  as  Jww  he  jet  were.— C-Wn,  VU.  St.  558. 

See  Pengelly,  TVans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  vol.  vii.,  for  a  number  of 
modem  authorities  on  this  word. 

VANTAGE  [vaa-nteej],  sb.    Advantage  j  gain. 

Twidn  be  no  vantage  to  he  vor  to  tell  'ee  a  passle  o'  lies. 
DOT  look  thou  here  '  that  euerie  shere 
of  euerie  verse  ■  1  thos  reherse 
may  profit  take  '  atvatttagt  make. — Tiuser,  3/7. 
A  VANTAGE.     Avanlagt,  larcmiil,  surcrez,  accessoire.—S/ui-OKed. 
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VAR  [vaaT],  adv.  Far.  (Always.)  Comp.  \Tuuriur\,  seme- 
times  \%<aardur\.     Super.  Ivuurdees{i2,  sometimes  [oaarfliwf/]. 

VARDEN  [vaar-dn],  sd.     Farthing.     (Always.) 

VARDIGREASE  [vaar-digrai's,  faardigrai-s],  si.  Verdigris. 
(Always.) 

Tar'D  fardigraice  is  the  findest  thing  in  the  wordle  vor  sheep's 
veet 

VKaxF  c.KBCB.     Viride  Grtcum,Jbs  erii. — Promp.  Pan. 

VARGE  [vaa-rj],  ^.  A  narrow  strip  of  turf  in  a  garden,  dividing 
a  path  from  a  bed. 

VARJIS  [vaaTjdi],  sb.     Verjuice  ;  something  veiy  sour.    The 
superlaliye  absolute  of  sour  when  applied  to  liquid,  as  grig  is  o( 
solids.     (Very  com.) 
Can't  arink  this  ycr  stuff,  'tis  zo  zour's  varjU. 

Vkkiowce,  sawce.    Agrcitix.—Pr<imp.  Paro, 
Be  sure  olvirgit  (a  gallond  at  l«BSl), 
So  good  for  the  kilclien,  soneedfuU  fbrbeisl.— Tmimt,  19/41. 

VARMINT  [vaarmunt],  sb.  Vermin— in  the  sense  of  foxes, 
stoats,  weasels,  rats,  cats,  hawks,  magpies,  or  any  other  creatures 
which  prey  upon  game.  The  word  is  ne\'er  applied  to  snakes, 
creeping  things,  or  parasites.     See  ITiings  a. 

Nobody  widn  never  believe  the  sight  o'  t-armint  we've  a-put  0' 
one  zide  in  the  last  dree  mon's. 

VARRY  [vaar-ee]  v.  i.     i.  To  farrow.     (Always.) 

a.  v.i.     To  vary;  to  disagree. 

Volks  can  varry  'ihout  quardlin',  can't  'em  ? 

VARTH  [vaa-th],  sb.     A  litter  of  pigs.     (Always.) 
Hot  d'ye  ax  maister  vor  the  tov  and  var/A  o'  pigs  ? 
Thick  zow've  a-reared  eight-and-thirty  pigs  to  dree  tvrtis.— 
November,  1884. 

VAR-VOTH  [vaa-r-vooTith],  adv.     Far;  to  that  extent. 

I'll  tell  'ee  all  about  It  so  var^oth's  I've  a-'ad  ort  to  doin'  way  at. 

654  PnkiB'i  (W.)  A  Discourse  of  t 
wa/arrtfrrik  M  it  is  revested  in  the  Scripli 

Bvo,  oW  calf,  vciy  scarce  and  curious,  1610 »i* 

Beaksdltr't  Calalogut,  1884- 

VARY  [vae-uree],  sb.  A  weasel,  not  a  stoat.  In  some  parts, 
about  Dulverton,  it  is  called  a  rw/r(q.  v.).  Most  probably  from 
similarity  of  sound,  this  word  too  has  been  corrupted  by  some 
people,  who  "  know  better "  than  to  say  vairy,  into  fairy.  No 
doubt  the  word  is  0-F.  rw/r,  fur,  and  our  form  i-ary  the  diminu- 
tive, as  in  lovy,  Billy,  &c. 
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VAST  [vaa-s,  vaa-stur,  vaa*stces],  adj.    Eager :  fast.     (Always.) 
Steady,  soce  1  you  be  [lu  vaas\  by  half.     Thick  there  dog  o' 

mine's  vaster'^  your  bitch,     I  calls  'n  [dhu  vaa-stees\  dog  in  the 

parish. 

Ac  ^y  slepeji  all  so  vasit :  (lay  mowe  ous  ti<^t  y-here : 
i)e  barouns  Iiyde  on  hem  vasle  ,■  wiji  swerd  faire  &  brijt, 
Hure  loue  ys  mored  on  pe  fill  voiii. — Sir  Firumbras,  11.  2565,  1732,  3S34. 

VATCH  [vaach],  v.  t.  and  u    To  fetch.     (Always.) 
Missus  is  a-toolct  very  bad ;  Joe  mus'  g'in  an'  vatch  the  doctor 
toraclcly. 

IS  (^1  :  vyiaitles  \a.x  lo  vaiche, 
ijt  :  strokes  Jat  |>ai  ne  \&.<x\\a.—Sir  Fer.  1.  8517. 
And  sayde  f«y  woHen  )>'  theffe  oa^faihe. 
For  ony  moS  Ji*  wold  say  nay, — Chron.  Vibd,  %\,  734. 

VATCHES  [vaachez],  sb.    Vetches.     Same  as  Thatches,  a 
always  broad. 

Fetchb,  come,  or  tare  (fehche,  k.).     Vuia.—Pr,  Part/,  p.  153. 

VATE  [vaeut],  sb.    Vat.    (Always.)    As  a  pig's-WJ/;, cider-pa/e, 
brewing-wofc,  &c 

Fate,  vesselle.    Cuva,  cufia,  velcupiu. — Promp.  Fan/. 
A  vat,  or  vati.     V,tst,  vaiistau,  euve. — Sherwood. 

VATH,  VATH  AND  TRATH.     See  Fath.     Ex.  Scald,  p.  164. 


It  is  curious  to  compare  the  various  translations  of  the  original 
Olid,  Tyndale,  1534,  Awretche  ;  Cranmer,  1539,  A  wretche ;  Geneva, 
iSS7i  Hey;  Rheims,  1582,  Vah  ;  Au.    Ver.,  i6ir,  Ah;  RevUed, 

1885,  Ha  ;  with  Wyclif  5  as  above. 

VAUGHT  [vau-t],/./.  Fetched — now  only  heaid  in  the  very 
common  alliterative  proverb — 

[Vuur-  w-vau-t,  deeiir  u-bawt,]  far-fetched,  dearly  bought.  See 
W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  8. 

We  see  the  word  spelt  vett  in  the  Somerset  Maris  Complaint 
(pub.    in   preface   to  Ex.   Scold.),  and  fet  by  Chaucer.      In    the 
Chronkon    Vilodunense  the  word   is  used  frequently  in  different 
forms,  in  all  of  which  it  has  a  form  more  like  the  modern  dialectaL 
/rfCm  fie  shryne.— CTron.  Vil.  st.  1174. 
Bot  Seynt  Edc  was  dede  foisothe  byfora 
And  hurre  soule/oi'/i  to  hevenc  blysse.— 75.  st.  549. 
For  bicynde  men  haddcn  l^rc  hurr"  Scj}t 

And  ciokelte  and  maymolte  Jatttit  )iere  hurre  hete  i  —  lb.  s(.  jSfi. 
A  basyn  w'  wal'  y-t  forlhe  vtatjiillt. — /*.  sf.  704. 
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huire  Knile  nas^^flo  lieveoe. — Cirm,  F7/.  st.  4S2. 
And  af-!>«nte  hire  a-swi)>e  '  Seriaum  hire  Xofellt. — P.  Flea.  111.  96. 
Freres  with  feir  specbes  •  fdlcn  him  |ienDM. — lb.  II.  105. 
And  (anne  b«  let  >e  aait^fote 

Vpoo  >e  bord  and  dede  hem  selte. — Gmetr,  Tale  of  tkt  Cogtrs,  1. 45. 
A  BriloQ  book,  wiiten  with  Euangiles, 

Was/rf,  and  on  this  book  be  swor  anoon.-CAijKo-,  Man  if  L.  T..  66S. 
Gaiyn  his  gode  stede  \C\rafetlen  \  jiat  was  in  spajne  iboj! ; 
Floriiipe  liet  a.  dameset  brijte  :  haslelich  con  and/elU 
A  gr«  lorche  &  hyra  alijle.— JiV  FiruaSrai,  11.  Z40,  I160. 

VAY.     Ste  Fay. 

VEATHER  [vaedhur],  v.  t.  In  shooting — to  strike  fejlliers 
frora  the  quarry  without  bringing  it  down. 

Well  I  thort  thick  wid  a-come  down,  he  was  purty  well  a- 
veathtred ;  but  they  old  cocks  '11  car  away  a  sight  o'shot. 

VEGEBLES  [viij-ublz],  VEGETLES  [vtlj  utlz],  sb.    VcgelaWa 
You  can't  have  no  sprouts  to-day,  veget/es  be  terr'ble  [skwus] 

VELT,  [vuul],  sb.  r.  A  pook  or  inner  stomach  of  a  calf,  froro 
which  rennet  is  made,  and  which  is  used,  without  other  preparation 
than  drying,  for  curdling  milk  for  cheese  or  junket.     See  PooK  1. 

3.  A  cataract  on  the  eye ;  a  film  or  thin  membrane. 
I  be  afcard  the  poor  old  man's  gwain  blind,  he've  a-got  a  veil  all 
over  one  of  his  eyes,  but  the  tother  idn  so  bad. 

VELLUM  [vUlum],  sb.     A  film.     A  common  inj  try  to  e*H 
and  sows  is  to  be  vellumbroki,  a  kind  of  rupture. 
Velyme,  Monbrana.—Pramp.  Para. 
VELl^WOOL.     See  Fell-wool. 

VELLY,  VELLER  [vuul-ee,  vuulur],  sb.  and  v.  t.    A  felloe; 
They  wheels  must  be  a  at'H-vullur'd  'vore  they  be  a-bonded— 
I.  ;.  before  the  tires  are  put  on. 

VELT.    SetWzvr. 

VELVET  [vuul-vut],  s6.     Of  a  stag.     When  his  new  horns  are 
fresh  grown  they  are  tender,  and  covered  with  a  soft  velvety  fur- 
Pity  to  ha'  killed  n  in  his  velvet. 

VENGEANCE  [vainjuns],  sb.    Com.  name  for  the  devil. 
[Haut-  dh-oal  Vainjuns  b-ee  baewt  ?]  what  (in  the  name  of)  tfie 
old  Vengeance  be  ye  about?    See  Ex.  Seold.,  p.  165. 

VENT  [vai-nt],  sb.    Sale ;  means  of  disposal.     {Very  com.) 
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Tidn  tr.ide  enough;  we  could  turn  out  ten  times  so  much  nif 
on'y  could  get  venl  vor-'t 

Vvtiil  afthe  market  seme  thee  not  well. 

Set  hogs  vp  a  fetting,  to  drouer  lo  sell.—  Tun/r,  19/27, 

VENTURELESS  [vai-nturlees],  a^/.     Venturesome ;  foolhardy. 
Our  Bob's  the  [vai'nturleesee's]  ventarelessest  fuller  ever  I  corned 
across.    I  zess  to  un,  s'l.  Bob,  1  be  saafe  thee't  break  thy  neck  one 
o'  those  yer  days. 

VERDLE  [vuufdl,  sddom  vuur^ul],  sb.  Ferrule ;  never  sounded 
with/  Applied  not  only  to  the  tube-like  ferrule,  but  also  to  the 
flat  ring  usually  called  a  washer. 

VyrOLFE,  of  a  knyfe  [piral,  X,  vyrell,  r.).     SJnrula.—Premfi.  Parv. 

^jTrZ/tliestaffeat  bathe  en<les.—^K:f^  ^5'/- ^/Jaru  (quoted  by  Way],  p.  510. 

A  verril  {OT  iron  band  for  a  wooden  tool).    Frili,  virolt.-^Sheneecd. 

VERLY  BLEIVE  [vuur-lee  blaiv].     Verily  believe.     (Com.) 

i  verfy  bUive  the  cow  wid  a-killed  her  nif  I  adn  a-hurn'd  vor  my 

very  blid'n  eyes  an'  a-drov'd  'er. 

Es  verly  UUtvi  es  chill  ne'er  vet  A.~Ex.  Scold.  I.  303. 
VERSY  [vuursee],  v.  i.     To  read  out  of  the  Bible  verses  in 
turn.     (Very  com.)     O.  Fr.  versiilUr. 

'Tis  so  wet  can't  go  to  church,  must  bide  'ome  and  versy. 
Auh  mid  him  ne  schule  je  noutSer  urrslm  ne  sitigen  \ei  he  hit  muwe  iheren. 
Aniren  RiwU,  p.  44. 

VERY  [vuurec].    As  an  adjective.     (Very  com.) 
You  be  the  wry  man  I  was  huntin'  vor.     Urn'd  as  off  the  very 
old  fuller  was  arter-n.     'Twas  but  a  very  trifle. 

VETHERVOW  [vaedh-urvoa],  sb.  Feveri'ew.  (Always.)  Pyre- 
tkrun  Partkemum. 

In  the  dialect  the  idea  oi  fever  is  quite  lost  through  the  change 
of  the  V  into  th  (as  in  thatches  for  vetches).  Thus  the  word  would 
become^f:^^,  and  hence  by  similarity  of  sound  would  be  mistaken 
lot  feather,  which  is  always  veather — a  true  Teutonic  word, 

VEW  [vfeo-,  viie-],  adj.  Few.  This  word  does  not  mean  little, 
as  Hal.  says.  It  is  always  used  with  broth.  "  A  few  broth  "  was 
always  said  by  our  old  family  doctor,  and  still  is  by  all  dialect 
Speakers ;  but  brc^h  is  always  construed  as  a  plural  sb.  See  Siza, 
Broth.    Ang.-Sax,  fedw. 

So  fiat  vrwt  contreies  :  be[i  in  Engelonde, 

l>at  monekes  oabbc^  of  Normandle  :  somwat  in  hoc  honde. 

Kob.  ofGlBuc,  \V.  Iht  Cmq.  1.  353. 
All  t*  feldes  Im  wem  y-fiild  :  of  dede  men  on  >e  grounde, 
Saue  an  vejet  fiat  leye  &  Julde  :  and  abide  hure  dc|)es  stounde. 

Sir  Ferumbrns,  1.  951. 
Il.irold  ....  hsddeboteMHiuknyJteaaboutehym.— Trn'/iii,  lib.  vi.  c.  ij. 
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VICE  [vuy-s],  li.    FisL     (Always.)    J'/ur.  [vuy-stez]. 

VIERNS  [vee'umz],  si,  Fems.  (Always.)  In  speaking  of 
vUrns  generally  the  common  bracken  is  meant,  of  which  great 
quantities  aie  cut  for  bedding. 

VIEW  [vie'].  V- '.  and  ^-    Hunting — to  see  the  quarry  while 
being  hunted. 
The  fox  jumped  up  in  vieu/.     See  ill.  under  Sink,  Soil. 

The  master  being  pasted  oo  Cloutsham  Ball,  to  him  presently  arriTed  Ibe 
whip  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he  had  irieami  &  good  stag  awaj 
lowaids  Pool.  WtUington  Wtikly  Nrwt,  Aug.  19,  1SS6. 

VIFTV-ZIX  [vee-ftee-iiks].  jA  A  weight  of  56  lbs.— the  usoal 
name  for  a  half-hundredweight  stone. 

What's  the  matter  with  your  foot,  William?  Well,  sir,  a  vifty-xix 
vall'd  down  'pon  my  gurt  toe,  and  squat-n  all  abroad. 


VIGGV  [vigee],  v.  i.    To  kick  with  the  feet,  as  dogs  do  in 
scratching  thetnselves ;  to  struggle. 
Thee  mids  vig^  nlf  wit,  but  I'll  hold  thee,  mun. 

The  old  word  isJUte,  of  which  yU^W  h  the  diminutive. — Siett. 

Makefi  feir  semblaunl,  ScjiieS  raid  tc  heaiied. — Aacren  JiiiBle,  p,  206. 

)>el  flickered  so  mit  Jie,  ScjUtS  mid  dogge  uawenunge. — /i,  p.  ago. 

jyHitt  a-bowte,  infra  in  Fyikih.     Fiiiih  a-bowtc  yn  ydilnesse.— /V»*y».  farr. 

I  piaye  you  ae  howe  ihe^tieli  aboute. — Palsgntvt. 

Tfoliire,  a  raumpe,  Gsgig,  fisking  huswife,  launging  damsell. —  Celgrme. 

but  Ihof  ha  ded  vig^,  and  potee,  and  towiee,  and  terree. — Ex.  Scvld.  L  aifi, 

VILENT  [vuylunt],  sb.  VioleL  (Always.)  Also  very  common 
name  for  a  cait  maie.     "  yuylunt  voanir  !"  may  be  heard  evaj* 

VILLVARE  [viilvae'ur,  vdleevae-ur,  viil'vae-aree],  s6.  The 
fieldfare.  Called  also  veii.  Tardus  pilaris.  Of  this  there  are 
two  varieties,  called  from  the  colour  Greybird  and  Bluebird. 

VIND.     Sie  Find. 

VINE  [vuyn],  sb.  The  plant  of  the  cucumber.  (Always,) 
Called  also  occasionally  the  cummbtr-^ine. 

Must  make  up  a  new  bed,  they  virus  be  a-um'd  out. 

VINN6D  [vUn-ud],  adi.  Mouldy;  mildewed.  (Usual  word.) 
"  Biue-wi>i«^rf  cheese  "  is  the  correct  description  of  npe  Stilton  or 
Gorgon  Eola. 

Our  houze  is  terr'ble  damp,  sure  'nough.     I'd  a  put  my  best  hat 
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in  the  cubbid,  an'  hon  I  come  vot  to  put'n  on  vor  to  go  to  church, 
nif  he  wado  Srvinnid  zo  irhit's  a  lime-bag. 

A  sanldieis  liiLnds  must  oft  be  di«d  wiih  goare, 
L«t,  starltB  with  rest,  lYieyfinmfd  wane,  and  lioare. 

Mirror  for  Magiitrattt,  p.  417, 
Zum  iggs  an'  bacon  vinntd  cheese, 
An'  strong  beer  in  a.  Qan.^Pulmait,  Riis.  St.  p.  iS. 

VINNY  [viin'ee],  v.  i.    To  become  mouldy  or  mildewed. 
Be  sure-n  drow  (dry)  they  zacks,  else  lliey'll  vinny  and  ratty  in 
no  time. 

VIRE-DOG  [vuyur-daug,  or  duug],  sb.  Andiron,  In  my 
own  house  we  burn  mostly  wood;  but  the  various  andirons  aie 
only  known  as  fire-dags  by  polite  servants.     See  Hand-dogs, 

A  very  old  riddle  is — 

[Ai'd  lig  u  aa,'p1,  naek'  lig  u  swan', 
Baa'k  lig  u  grai'aewn,  un  dree  laegi  to  Stan',] 
Head  like  an  apple,  neck  like  ■  snsn, 
Back  like  a.  greyhound,  and  three  legs  to  Stan', 
VIRE-NEW  [vuyur-ntte-],  adj.     Brand-new. 
Out  Urch  come  home  vrom  fair  way  a  vire-new  hat,  darned  if  I 
know  where  the  money  com'th  vrom. 

VIRE-SPUDDLE  [vuyur-spuud-l],  sb.  Term  for  one  who  is 
always  poking  the  fire,  or  stirring  about  the  embers.  My  experience 
is  that  this  is  a  very  common  foible.     See  Spuddle. 

VIRE-TONGS  [vuyur-taungz],  s6.  Common  house  tongs. 
Tongs  alone  means  the  toot  with  which  a  smith  holds  his  hot 
iron. 

A  very  old  rustic  riddle  is— 

Long  l^s,  croolted  thighs, 
Little  head,  and  no  eyes. 

VISH  [vce-sh],  sb.  and  v.    Fish.     (Always.) 

VITTINESS  [viSt-inees],  sb.    Dexterity ;  neat -handedness. 
Why,  'Arry,  thee'rt  all  thumbs  I  idn  a  bit  o'  vittiness  about  thee. 

ittire,  is  the  fouling  and  defiling  of 
Lives  of  H'omen  Saints,  p.  15. 
Tha  hast  no  Strod  ner  Dodiy,  no  mliimst  in  enoy  Keendest  Thcng. 

Ex.  ScoU.  1.  209. 

VITTY  [viifee],  adj.  and  adv.  Proper ;  neat ;  correct ;  cor- 
rectly adjusted,  as  applied  to  any  machine  or  implement. 

[As  u-guut-  au-1  dhee  tbo'lz  v^Ceef]  hast  got  all  thy  tools  in 
order? 

[Dhaat  tid-n  ii  beet  vut-ee;  aay  toa'l  dhee  aew  tu  die"  ut,]  that  is 
not  at  all  right ;  I  lold  thee  how  to  do  it. 

3  F  3 
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[Vuur,  aa'l  shoa"  ee  eens  yiie  au'f  tu  puut-n,  yEie  a-in  u-diie'd  ut 
u  beet  viiiei,']  here,  I  will  show  ye  how  you  ought  to  put  it,  yuu 
have  not  done  it  a  bit  properly. 

Seldom  heard  in  the  comp.  and  super!.,  but  I  have  heaiii, 
"  That'll  be  a  vM'er  job." 

And,  loolt,  how  well  my  garments  sil  upon  me ; 

Much /w/n- than  before. —  Ttmpat,  II.  i. 
Foot  'Afialfy  here  and  there  : 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. — lb.  I.  ii. 


This  word  is  in  very  constant  use,  but  has  no  connection  wiih 
"  fit "  (f.  v.),  which  is  alv3.ys/iit,  not  vHt. 

VITTY-HANDEn  [vdfee-andud],  aJj.  Dexterous;  apt  wiih 
the  fingers,     (Very  com.) 

Never  zeed  no  two  brithers  so  much  onlike  one  tother.  Bill's 
all  thumbs,  and  Jack's  altogether  so  vitiy-kanded. 

VLAGGED  [vlag-ud],  adj.    Flabby ;  loose ;  flaccid.    (Com.) 

Thy  Vlesh  oil  wangeiy,  and  thy  Skin  oil  vl^^.—Ex.  Scold.  L  74. 
VLANKS  [vlang-ks],  sb.    Sparks  of  fire.    The  same  as  Busks. 
the  two  words  are  used  indifferently. 

VI.ARE  [vlae-ur],  sb.  r.  A  star  in  glass  or  Crocker}-;  nhen 
from  a  centre  the  fracture  radiates  and  then  stops.  See  Craze. 
A  vlare  is  always  a  visible  damage,  whereas  a  caa*  may  be 
imperceptible,  except  that  the  article  will  not  "ring." 

2.  A  flaw  or  defect  in  any  article ;  might  be  used  even  in 
speaking  of  a  horse. 

3.  V.  Seldom  used  except  in  the  p.  part,  u-vlae'urd.  To  oad 
with  a  riare. 

[Dhu  weendur-z  aul  u-vlacurd ;  dhaat-s  dhai  bwuuyz  ngeeiin'] 
the  window  is  all  starred ;  that  is  those  boys  again  \ 

VLAY  [vlai-],  sb.     Flea.     (Always.) 

VLEE  [vlee],  v.  i.    To  fiy.     He  can  vUt  like  a  bird. 

VLEX  [vlek-s].     See  Flax. 

VLEX-PIT  [vlek-s-put],  sb.  A  deep  pool  in  which  flax  is 
"  watered "  or  steeped.  In  this  distria,  where  flax  used  to  be 
grown  in  large  quantities,  nearly  every  farm  has  its  vUx-pit. 

VLID  [vliid],  sb.     Flood.     (Always.) 
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VLITTERS  [vlilfurz],  sb.     1.  Flutters;  tatters;  shreds;  rags. 
Brokt  my  old  coat  all  to  vlilUrs. 

2.  Finery ;  ornament  in  dress, 

There  her  was,  sure,  way  her  veathers  and  her  vlitttrs ;  better  fit 
lier'd  a-bin  home  to  the  warshin  tub  to  work,  same's  her  mother 
do'd  avore  her. 

VOG  [vaug],  sb.     Bog ;  swamp. 

'Tis  tetr'blc  voggy  ground  all  drough  there,  but  in  thick  there 
place  'tis  a  proper  vog. — Oct.  5,  1886.     Stt  Zoo. 

VOLKS  [voa-ks],  sb.     t.  People. 

Thick  there  sort  o'  pigs  idn  no  good  to  poor  volks. 

Urch  volks  can  do  eens  they  be  a  mind  to. 

a.  Workpeople. 

Come,  Jim !  be  gwain  to  bide  a  bed  all's  day  I  Tliere  be  the 
velks  doing  o'  nort,  cause  they  don't  know  what  to  go  'bout. 

Vor  te  biweopen  UleLen  vale.  >■  Ich  chulle  rcheawen  al  nakciljiche  10  r1 
uoUktyOit  cweadscliipes.  Anc,  Kivi.  pp.  156,  332. 

VOLLIER  [vaulyur],  sb.     Follower.     Tech.     That  part  of  a 
cider  or  cheese  press  which  rises  and  falls  by  turning  the  screws, 
"  No  volUers  "  is  sometimes  a  condition  of  female  service. 

VOLLY  [vaul-ee],  v.  t.  and  /.     To  follow. 

I've  a-brought  back  your  dog,  mum;  he  vollUd  me  home  last 
night,  and  I  could-n  drave-m  nohow,  he  wid  bide. 

"  Volly  your  hands  "  ia  a  common  saying.  Of  work  it  means 
continue  what  you  are  doing,  at  games  it  has  the  precise  meaning 
of  "  follow  on  "  at  cricket — I  e.  da  capo. 

VOR  [vur,  emph.  vau-r],  prep.  For.  (Always.)  Also  all  words 
compounded  with  for,  as  forgive,  forsake,  &c.,  are  sounded  with 
initial  v.  Abundant  ill.  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  and  in  most 
of  the  old  writers  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Hot's  do  that  there  vavr  f 

VORCAUSE  [vurkacTiz,  vurkauz],  airi/.   Because.   (Very  com.) 
I  shan't  be  able  vor  to  come  'vore  week  arter  next,  vorcause  I've 
apromish'd  Mr.  Corner  next  week. 

King  Willun  wende  R}«n  '  |>o  al  )>is  was  ido, 

And  began  sone  lo  grany  '  and  to  febly  iI-eo, 

Vor  trauntl  of  )>e  voul  asnut  '  and  vor  he  was  feble  er. 

And  paraunlre  iwr  wreche  also  ■  vor  he  dude  so  vuele  t«r. 

Hit.  e/Clouc.,  ly.  Iht  Cffnq.  I.  489. 

VORD  [voourd],  v.  t.    To  afford. 

I  asked  an  old  man  wliom  I  met  in  very  cold  weather,  "  Where 
is  your  great-coat,  Mr.  Baker?" 
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[Kaa--n  voo-urd  tu  wae-ur  tbe-  koa-uts  to  waun'S,]  (!)  cannot 
afford  to  wear  two  coats  at  once. 

VORE  [voa'ur],  adv.  Forward.  Used  very  fre<]ueDtly  after 
verbs  of  motion,  much  more  so  than  its  synonym  in  lit  EngL 
It  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  out.  Spake  vorel  ^=  speak  ouL 
"To  drow  vore"  is  to  throw  out — i.e.  to  twit  "To  hat  von' 
to  strike  out.  Words  compounded  ai  fore  aie  always  pronounced 
with  initial  v.  Very  often  it  is  used  redundantly,  as,  Go  vori  to 
Mr.  Clay  and  zay  I'll  come  vore  to-maira. 

In  driving  plough  horses  =  Go  on!  "Captain,  vore  I"  used 
to  horses  when  standing  in  a  cart  or  otherwise  harnessed.  When 
loading  hay  or  corn  in  the  field,  a  trained  horse  needs  no  leader, 
but  a  word  from  the  "jjitcher,"  vore!  or  way!  or  back!  as  may  be 
required. 

niiat  ich  me  draje  to  mine  cunde, 

Ne  mai  noman  [hare  vort  schende  -.—Oal  and  Nigkt.  L  Vjy. 

VORE  [voa'ur],/w/,     i.  Before;  in  front  oC    5fe  Avore. 
Like  an  old  hen  vore  dayslight.     I  zeed-n  vore  he  went  home. 
Tommy,  don't  you  go  vore  th'  osses,  mind. 
2.  Until. 

You  'on't  be  able  t'ab-m  vcre  arter  Kirsmas.  You  bide  vore  I 
tell  'ee.     Us  'on't  start  vore  you'm  ready  vor  go. 

'Twos  olways  thy  Uze ;  and  chem  agatt  tha  wut  zo  vort  Ih;  Ecu. 

Ex.  Sco/J.  I.  219. 
VORE  [voar,  voo-ur],  sb.     Furrow.     (Always.) 
[Wuys-n  muyn  dhee  zooul,  eens  u  mdd  maek'  u  klaiii  voo-urf\ 
why  dost  thou  not  attend  to  your  plough,  so  that  At  may  make  a 
clean  furrow? 

Signifies  both  the  roll  of  earth  as  well  as  the  trench  made  by  the 
plough. 

FoRB,  or  forome  of  a.  londe.     Sulcus. — Premf.  Pare. 
tny  pT7ke<1e  hare  stedes  wilh  hurc  tpores  '  &  («□  )>Bj  iiinne  away  ; 
Ne  spared  rigges  no^r  veris  ;  til  jiay  melte  )i<it  pray. — ^iV  Fmita.  L  1564. 
Freres  folQwen  my  i«j«  ■  fde  tymc  and  ofte.— /".  Him.  vli.  118. 

VORE  AND  BACK  SULL  [voo-ur-n  baak-  zoo'ul],  sb.  A  plough 
made  to  turn  a  furrow  at  will  either  to  right  or  left.  Hence  it  is 
able  to  plough  vore,  or  forward,  and  batk—\.  e.  to  return  in  the 
same  track.    Same  as  a  Two-way  sull. 

VORE-BOARD  [voo-ur-boo'urd],ii.  Of  a  cart— the  front  board 
on  which  usually  the  name  of  the  owner  is  painted. 

VORE  DAY  [voo-ur  dai],  adv. phr.    Before  it  is  light 
I  do  bum  more  can'l  vore  day-n  I  do  burn  arter  dark. 

VORE-DOOR  [voour-doo-ur],  s6.    Front-door. 

Hark  !  1  yeard  zoraebody  to  vore-door,  urn  out  and  zee  who  'tis. 
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VORE  'EM !  [voa'ur  um  I  voo'ur  um !].  To  a  shepherd's  dog — 
the  order  to  go  in  front  of  the  sheep  to  drive  them  back. 

I  was  driving  along  a  road  where  there  were  some  stray  sheep 
which  I  could  not  get  past — they  persistently  kept  just  in  front. 
I  drew  as  close  as  I  could  on  one  side  and  stopped,  then  called  . 
out  "  Vore  'em I  vare  'an!"     The   sheep  instantly  turned  and 
ran  past  me  with  a  rush. — December,  1885. 

VOREHEAD  [vaur-eed],ri.  Forehead.  (Always.)  A  headland 
or  space  at  each  end  of  the  ploughing  where  the  horses  turn — in 
this  district  always  called  thus. 

He've  a-plough'd  out  thick  field  o'  groun',  in  to  (i.  e.  all  but)  a 
piece  o'  one  o'  the  voreheads. 

I  do  mean  to  draw  thick  vorehead  out  over  the  field. 

VOREHEADED  [voarai'dud],  a-i^'.  Wilful;  headstrong;  ob- 
stinate. 

Tidn  no  good  vor  to  zay  un,  you'll  on'y  zit-n  up — there  idn  a 
more  vortheadeder  fuller  vor  cussin',  damroin',  and  'busin',  not  in  all 
the  pariah. 

VORE-HORSE  [voaT-au-s],  sb.  A  leader— called  in  other 
counties  the  thill-hone. 

Flase,  sir,  I  be  a-stented,  and  I  want  vor  t'ax  o'  'ee  vor  to  plase 
to  be  so  kind's  to  lend  me  a  vore-'oss  to  help  me  up  the  hill. 

And  do  panect  ud  with  a  vbd  of  rosemarjr. 
And  bays,  to  viU  a  bow-poI,  Irim  the  head 
Of  mjf  best  vore-horu.—Btn  Jimitm,  Talt  of  a  Tub,  I.  ii. 

VORENOONS  [voa'urnfeonz],  sb.  The  forenoon  meal  or 
refreshment — usually  taken  about  ten.  In  harvest  or  hay  time, 
when  the  men  go  to  work  at  daylight,  they  require  to  feed  between 
the  early  breakfast  and  the  dinner.  This  meal  is  sometimes  called 
ele^n  o'clocks  [laeb'm  u-klau'ks]. 

Mary,  idn  the  vorenoens  ready  vor  the  vokes  ?  Look  sharp  I  d'ye 
zee  hot  o'clock  'tis? 

VORE-PART  [voar-pae-urt],  sb.  The  front.  (Always.)  So 
also  the  vorezide  is  the  front  in  distinction  from  the  back-side. 

I  heard  a  man  with  grim  humour  ask  a  boy  who  had  badly 
scratched  his  face— 

[Haut-su-dJie"d  tu  d\iu  voa-r-parurt  a  dheeai'dP]what  hast  done 
to  the  fore-part  of  thy  head? 

VORE-RIGHT  [voar-ruyt,  voa'ur-rait,  voo-uth  ruyt],  adj. 
Headlong;  impulsive.  In  the  dialect  the  word  has  much  more 
force  than  that  given  by  Webster  (as  obsolete),  used  by  Massinger 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Our  Jim's  a  vore-right  sort  of  a  chap;  he  'on't  put  up  way  no 
nonsense. 
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ms  passd. 
Chapman,  Odyug,  XVIL 
The  -wotA  forthright  is  again  coming  into  use. 

Not  the  skilled  crsiflsmanship  of  Giulio  Romano,  nor  ihe  firtkri^  skill  of 
Del  Sarto,  not  the  grtice  of  Guido  nor  ihc  amenities  of  Gnercino,  inilcd  is 
avert  the  crash.  Alhrnaam,  No.  2963,  Aug.  3,  1884,  p.  151. 

VORETOKENY  [voaurloaknee],  v.  i.  To  betoken;  to  fore- 
shadow ;  to  give  warning. 

[Siivur  dhingz  du  voa-urtoak-me  eens  wee  bee  gwai'n  t-ae-n 
awd  weeutur,]  several  things  do  foreshadow  how  that  we  be 
going  to  have  a  hard  winter. 

VOREWAY  [voarwai'],  flrfw  Immediately;  directly  after— not 
quite  so  instantaneous  as  "  way  the  same."  The  meaning  is  rather 
continuous — right  on  end. 

Jim  Boucher  com'd  over  and  told  me  they  was  there,  and  tbo 
voreway  1  umed  up ;  but  I  wado  quick  enough,  they  was  a-ga 

VORK  [vaurk],  rA  Fork,  Of  a  tree — the  part  where  the  main 
branches  diverge.  Same  as  the  Twizzle  (?■  v.).  See  Ex.  Sold. 
p.  168. 

VORN  [vaur-n].  For  him — contracted  forra  of  vor-vn.  The 
analogous  form  for  them  is  not  to  be  heard.  In  Somerset  this  is 
vor  utHy  or  vor  'em.     In  Devon  it  is  vdr  mm,  or  vor  mun. 

VOR  WHY  [vur  waa-y],  cmf.    Because.     See  For  why. 

Tidn  not  a  bit  o*  good  to  go  there,  vor  why,  t'ave  bin  all  a-uied 
a'ready. — Keeper,  November  1886. 

Frequently  the  phrase  is  varied  to  [Icaeui  vur  ivaa-y} 'cause 
for  why.     See  Cause  why,  For  why. 

A  parish  clerk,  well-known  to  my  mother,  gave  out,  "  There  'on'l 
be  no  Zindy  yer  next  Zindy;  caze  var  why,  maister's  gwain 
Dawlish  vor  praich."    See  £x.  Scold,  p.  168. 


VOTH  [voa'uth,  voo'uth],  jA  t.  lit.  furrowth ;  comp.  vartk 
T=  farroitith.  A  number  of  furrows  ploughed  up  round  a  field  with 
which  lime  or  other  manure  is  mixed  to  be  spread  over  the  land. 

Take  in  a  voth  zix  or  eight  vores  wide. 

a.  The  end  of  the  funow  where  the  plough  nins  out,  and  the 
soo'ul  (sull)  is  turned  along  the  heading. 

[Wuy-s-n  pluw  dhu  vee-ul  tuudh'ur  wai?  dhee-s  u-guut*  noa-uit 
bud  voa-uths-n  vaur-eedz  dhik  faaTsheen,]  why  dost  not  plough  the 
field  the  other  way?  thou  hast  nothing  but  voths  and  voreheads 
{j.  V.)  that  fashion. 
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3.  Forth — in  Vab-voth  (y.  v.). 

VREACH  [vraich],  tuiv.  Actively;  in  a  spirited  manner. 
See  Ex.  Scold,  p.  169. 

They  must  a-worked  purty  dapper  and  vreach  to  ha'  finish'd 
a' ready. 


VREATH  [vraeth,  vriith],  sb.  1.  A  wreathing;  an  inlenveav- 
iiig;  a  wattled  fence. 

Nif  you  don't  put  up  a  good  vnath  o'  Ihurns,  mid  so  wull  let 
it  alone. 

2.  Brushwood ;  young  underwood  suitable  for  wreathing. 
In  Parish's  Sussex  Glossary  this  word  is  spelt _/r('/A. 


Take  and  cut  a  thurn  or  two  and  vreathe  it  up  vitty,  eens  they 
can't  get  droo. 

He  ji/riytd  yn  wilh  flortynes  '  and  ojier  fees  menye, 
Loke  >ow  plocke  Jtr  no  pliunie  ■  for  peryl  of  ^y  soule. 

P.  Plow.  VKI.   228. 

VREATH  HURDLES  [vraeih-  uurdUl,  sb.  Hurdles  made  of 
wattled  sticks. 

VREATHING  [vrai'dheen],  sb.  A  wattling,  or  rough  inter- 
twining. 

VREX  [vraek-s],  sb.  Rush.  Plur.  [vraek'sn,  vraeksnz].  This 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  plurals  in  tn ;  even  this  is  scarcely 
recognized  as  a  plural,  but  rather  as  a  generic  name — hence  the 
very  common  reduplication  when  a  distinct  plural  is  lo  be  denoted. 
See  Rex.  The  initial  v  in  this  word  is  common  to  all  parts,  but 
in  ihe  Hill  district  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

VRIGHT  [vniyt],  adv.  Right;  in  proper  order.  The  v\%  not 
sounded  in  right-hand,  or  to  the  right.  This  distinctive  pronun, 
is  more  com.  in  the  HilJ  than  Vale  district. 

You'm  vright,  Robert,  arter  all.     They  sheep  com'd  'omc  all 


VRITE  [vruy-t],  v.  i.  and  (.  To  write— usual  form  in  Hill 
district 

I  baint  no  scholard  'bout  no  raidin'  an'  vrittn',  I  was  a-put  to 
work  hon  I  was  lebm  year  old. 

Master  vrote  a  letter  vor  n:e,  to  tell  her  lo  come  home  lo  once. 
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Ta  vriu  thur  zom  moar  I  shude  ha  no  objeeckshin, 

UiL  1  shant  ha  no  iuide  vur  ta  vrilf  tlia  direckshin. 

Nathan  ItoRg,  Thi  Riflt  Corfs,  Ser.  I.  p-  ^ 

VRONG  [vrau-ng],  adv.  and  adj.     Wrong. 
I  tell  'ee  'tis  all  vrong  hot  they  do  zay, 

Nif  you  goth  long  o'  they  I'll  warn  you'll  vind  you  be  vreng 
directed. 

Bil  Lam  a  macy  I  tnadd'n  ToDg 

Avaur  ha  voun  Ihil  ha  wis  vroiig.—N.  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p,  57. 

VULCH  [vuukh],  v.  l.  and  sb.  (Rare.)  To  nudge  or  shove; 
something  less  than  an  actual  blow  is  implied. 

Keep  quiet  there.     Well,  what  did  'cr  vuich  I  vor  then? 
and  vonwey  a  geed  ma  a  Vulch  in  tha  Leer. — Mx.  Court.  1.  354. 

VULL  [vbol],  adj.  and  adv.  Full.  This  word  is  peculiar. 
Alone,  or  as  a  prefix,  it  is  always  sounded  with  initial  V.  In  com- 
pounds such  as  aim/ull  or  haxm/ul  a  nice  distinction  is  presen'ed, 
depending  upon  the  sb.  compounded.  When  a  measure  of  quantity 
is  expressed,  as  va.  pockel-fuU,  boat-full,  shovel-full,  &c,  then  initial  p 
is  invariable — boo'ut-viol,  shuwul-viol,  &c.  But  if  the  sb.  compounded 
is  an  abstract  noun,  then  the  ful  is  always  sounded  with  /  sharp, 
as  wee-ulfiol,  wilful,  lau-n^ol,  iongful,  &c.    See  ff .  ^  Gram,  p  15. 

VULLER  [vuul-ur],  v.  /.,  s6.,  and  adj.     Fallow.     (Always.) 
I  do  mane  to  vuller  thick  piece  o'  ground,  and  let-n  bide  tmller 
gin  the  fall.     A  clane  vuller's  the  kay  o'  the  work. 

VUR  [vuur],  adv.  Far.  This  is  the  old  positive  oi further, 
and  is  used  much  more  commonly  than  vaar  in  all  its  comparisoDS, 
ruur,  vuurdur,  vvurdtes. 

Well,  'twas  about  so  vur'%  I  be  vrom  you,  to  this  minute. 

VURDEN.     See  Pock-vurden  =  fretten.     k.-%.  fivthian. 

VURNESS  [vuur-nees],  sb.     Distance— i.e. /arwfw.     (Com.) 
[Twaud-n  bfeo-  dhu  vuur-ness  u  yuur*  tu  dhik  dhae'ur  tree'J  it 
was  not  above  the  distance  of  here  to  that  there  tree, 

VUR-VORE  [vuur-voa-ur].     Same  as  Var-voth  (?. ».). 

VUSS  [vuus'].  sh.     In  building — the  ridge  piece,  or  piece  to 
which  the  rafters  are  fixed  at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 
Plase  to  mind  and  zend  on  a  piece  for  a  vuss. 

VUSTLED  UP  [vuusld  aup],  adj.  Bundled  up,  or  bustled  up 
in  an  untidy  manner,  as  a  slovenly  parcel,  or  a  woman  huddled  op 
in  loose,  ill-fit  ling  garments. 

Probably  bustled  is  the  same  word,  b  and  v  being  nearly  inlet- 
changeable.    Comp.  RuWLE  and  Curbe. 
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Ex.  Scvld.  V^o^. 


Th'art  olwav)  a  vuakd  up  in  an  old  Joinp,  or  *  vrhittle,  or  an  old  S^ni 


VUZ  [vuuz],  sb.    Goree ;  whin ;  furze. 

VU2-CR0PPER  [niuz-kraap-ur].  A  name  given  very  commonly 
to  the  Porlock  Hill  horn-sheep.  Also  to  the  rough  ponies  which 
run  wild  on  the  moors. 

VUZ-KITE  [vuuz-kcct],  sb.     A  kestrel. 

VUZ-NAPPER  [vuuz--naap'ur],  sb.  The  whinchat  Saxicola 
Rubetra.  This  bird  is  very  common  on  our  moorlands,  and 
is  known  only  as  atwve. 

VUZ-PIG  [vuuz'-pig],  sb.  The  hedgehog.  Evil  things  are 
believed  of  the  hedgehog,  but  in  reality  he  is  a  harmless  and 
useful  animal.  He  is  said  to  suck  cows,  and  that  ha  rolls  himself 
on  the  apples  in  an  orchard,  and  carries  them  off  sticking  upon 
his  spikes.     He  certainly  will  kill  young  birds  and  eat  them. 


W 

W  as  an  initial  is  dropped  in  hau%h4iu-n,io-d(2),i6-l{2),oa-un{t 
=  what,  when,  wood,  and  emphatic  would ;  wool,  and  emphatic 
will ;  won't,  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sounded  in  whole, 
woa-i,  whoop!  •ttiuopj  but  no  initial  w  is  sounded,  as  in  £. 
Som.  with  old,  hot,  &c.,  and  is  redundant  in  wuls.  In  other 
respects  its  value  is  the  same  as  in  lit.  English,  except  that  it  has 
no  aspirated  form. 

O.  E.  words  wliich  in  lit.  English  have  initial  wr  are  commonly 
pronounced  vr — in  some  cases  nearly  always — e,  g.  write,  wreath, 
wrestle,  wrong.     See  Word  Lists. 

WACK  [waak],  v.  t.  To  overcome ;  to  get  the  better  of;  to 
beat ;  to  conquer  in  a  lawsuit. 

I  ver'ly  bleive  little  Jim  Parsons  could  wack'n  way  one  'and — he 
had-n  no  chance  way  un — ».  e.  with  Jim. 

Tis  gwain  to  be  tried  to  'Sizes  next  wik ;  but  I'll  wamt  Mr, 
Baker  'U  wtuk  'em. 

WAD  [waud],  sb.  A  bundle  of  straw  tied  up  by  a  thatcher. 
A  HAgt-wad  [uur-j-waud]  is  a  long  narrow  bundle  which  the 
thatcher  binds  up  to  lay  along  on  the  top  to  form  the  ridge  of  a 
hay-nck.  A  bundle  of  reed  less  than  a  full  sheaf  of  28  lbs.  weight 
is  also  called  a  wixd. 

[Dhur-z  dree'  ur  vaawur  waud's  u  ree*d  aup-m  taalnit — aay  spoons 
til;  mau's  unuuf,]  there  is  three  or  four  wads  of  reed  up  in  tallet — ■ 
I  suppose  it  is  almost  enough. 
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WADGE  [wauj],  si.  and  v.  I.     t.  Wedge.     (Alwa>-s.) 
Hat  in  a  wadge.    The  implements  for  "claivin  o'  brans" — i.t. 
splitting  up  firewood,  are  always  "a  battle  and  wadgesJ* 

a.  V.  t.    To  bet;  to  wage.     (Very  com.) 

I'd  wadge  my  li(c  o'  ut. 

I'll  -a'adge  a  quart  'pon  it  way  any  o'  the  comp'my. 

WAD-N  [waudn].  Was  not.  (Always.)  See  many  examples 
throughout  this  work.    See  also  IV.  S.  Gram.  pp.  56,  57. 

Wbe'cr  IwadiTn  pausable  ta  hu 

A  midnighl  vishin'  spree. — Pidman,  Rus.  Si,  p.  28. 
Bit  Jsn  an  Mariar  (tho'  thay  loadXn  laog  liout  et) 
Wij  tha  ale  in  tha  kwort,  ad  a  manijcd  U  donbc  et ; 

NatJum  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p.  481. 

WAGON  [wag'een],  sh.  This  well-known  implement  has  the 
following  parts — 

BoDT  [baudee].  The  entire  construction  or  box  carried  upoa 
the  wheels,  into  which  the  load  is  placed.  This  is  made  up  of  the 
following — 

ZiDE-STRAKES  [zuyd-slrae'uks] — the  two  outside  strong  lon^- 
tudinal  pieces  to  which  the  sides  are  fixed — called  also  the  main 
SUMMERS  {see  below).  Vore-piece  [voa'ur-pees]  and  tail-piece 
[taayul-pces] — the  two  cross-pieces  uniting  the  ends  of  the 
sidt-ilrakes.  SUMMERS  [zuum'urz] — the  longitudinal  pieces  raat- 
ticed  into  the  tall  and  vore  or  head  piece,  which  support  the  floor 
or  "bottom."  Tail-board  [taayul-boo'urd] — the  movable  port 
of  the  back  of  the  wagon.  Vofe-board  [voaur-booTirdJ — the 
fixed  front  part  of  the  body,  on  which  the  owner's  name,  or  that 
of  the  farm  is  generally  painted.  Tail-board-piece  and  tork- 
BOARD-PIECE — the  strong  pieces  or  rails  forming  the  upper  port 
of  the  tail  and  vore  boards.  Tail-board  hapses  [taa7ul-boo"uid- 
aapsiiz] — the  irons  by  which  the  tail-board  is  fastened.  These 
are  sometimes  merely  called  tail-PINs  [taa^yul-pee-nz]. 

Strouts,  stanchions,  uprights  [slruwts,  stan-sheenz,  aup-raits] 
— various  standards  of  wood  by  which  the  sides  [zuydz]  are  sup- 
ported. Stanchion  irons  [stan'sheen  uyurz] — supports  to  the 
standards.  Nosings  [no a 'u zee nz] —the  projecting  ends  of  various 
horizontal  parts  of  ihe  framing.  Rave  [rae'uv]— the  flat  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  side,  which  keeps  the  load  off  the  wheel.  This 
is  usually  formed  of  open  framing  like  a  ladder,  but  somedmcs  is 
filled  in  with  a  kave-BOard.  Lades  [lae'udi] — the  gate-like 
movable  frames  set  up  at  both  ends  of  the  wagon  for  cairyiug 
straw,  hay,  or  other  light  freight  which  needs  to  be  piled  up  high. 
Needle  [nee'ul]— iron  strap  having  a  nut  at  each  end  to  bolt 
the  ravf-piece,  or  top  framing  of  the  side,  down  to  the  tide-strak^. 
The  needle  is  also  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  side-board  [zuy-d- 
boo'urd].    Tail-board  ladder  [taayul-boo'urd  ladiir] — a  ladder- 
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like  movable  ftame,  hung  on  by  hooks  to  the  tail-piece,  and 
supported  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  chain  attached  to  each  end. 

The  UNDER-CARRiACE  [uundur-kaarcej]  includes  all  the  frame- 
worlt  which  supports  the  body,  and  consists  of  the  following  parts — 

VoRE-CAKRiAGE  [voaur-ltaar'eej].  The  fore  wheels  and  frame- 
work connected  with  them  for  allowing  the  wheels  "  to  lock." 
Hind-carriage,  or  arter-carriage  [uyn, or aartur-kaareej] — the 
bind  wheels  and  all  their  connections. 

Axle-box  [ek'slbau'ks] — -the  iron  tube  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  wheel.  Axle-tree  [ek'sl-tree],  very  commonly  only 
axle — Ihe  iron  pin  fitting  into  the  axle-box,  upon  which  the  wheel 
revolves.  Arm  [aa-rm]— ^the  same  as  the  axle-tree,  and  the  most 
usual  term  of  all  by  which  it  is  called.  Axle-case  [ek'sl-kee'us] 
— the  strong  piece  of  wood  between  each  pair  of  wheels,  to  which 
the  two  annt  are  securely  bolted.  Pillar-pieces  [piSlurpeesuz]— 
two  Stout  pieces  of  wood  upon  which  the  vort-farriage  locks  or 
turns.  One  of  these,  called  also  bolster-pieet,  is  securely  bolted 
at  right  angles  to  the  summers,  and  its  fellow  is  firmly  bolted 
at  each  end  to  the  axle-case,  from  which  it  is  kept  apart  by  axle- 
blocks  [■ek'sl-blauk's]  of  sufficient  thickness  to  raise  the  body 
above  the  vore-whbels  [voa'ur-wee'uk]  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
lock  under  it  Turn-pin,  or  main-pin  [tuur-n-pee'n,  or  maayn- 
pee'n] — the  strong  iron  pin  which  passes  through  the  centres  of  both 
pillar  and  bolsUr-pieces  and  the  vore-axleease,  upon  which  the  entire 
draught  depends,  and  upon  which  the  vore-carriage  locks.  Hounds 
[aewnz]  are  the  curved  longitudinal  pieces  of  the  vore-carriage, 
which  are  bolted  at  right  angles  to  the  axle  case,  and  are  united 
at  the  back  by  the  sweep-bar  [zweep-baar],  which  passes  under 
the  POLE  or  KNIB  of  the  hind-carriage  (j«  below).  In  front  the 
Mounds  support  and  connect  the  sharp-bar  [shaarp-baa-r],  to  which 
the  shafts  are  hinged.  Upon  the  hounds  depends  the  steadiness 
of  the  vore-carriage.  They  bear  all  the  pull  or  draught,  and 
prevent  a  bending  strain  upon  the  main-pin.  Guides  [guydz] 
are  curved  irons  sometimes  fixed  to  the  summers  to  keep  the 
pillar-piece  from  twisting  the  mainpin  when  in  the  act  of  locking. 
Clip  irons  [kliip-  uyurz]  are  stays  passing  under  the  axle-cases 
to  strengthen  the  hounds  or  string-pieces,  also  to  hold  the  arms  in 
their  places. 

Of  the  wheels,  the  nut  [niit]  is  the  nave.  Before  being  fashioned, 
and  while  in  the  rough,  this  is  a  wheel-stock  [w(il--stau'k]. 
Spokes  [spoa'ks]  are  the  radii,  carefully  morticed  into  the  nut. 
The  puc-block  [puug'-blau-k]  is  a  small  block  of  wood  fitted  into 
the  NOSE  [noa^uz]  of  the  wheel—/,  e.  the  front  of  the  nave.  On 
removing  the  pug-block  a  slit  is  opened  through  which  the  linch- 
pin [liin-sh-pee-n]  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  arm.  Nut  bonds 
[nit,  crntit-bauni]  are  iron  rings  upon  the  nave  to  keep  it  from 
splitting.  Washers  [waur'shurz]  are  flat  rings  of  iron,  fitting  upon 
the  arm  inside  the  Hnch-pin,  to  take  the  wear  of  the  revolving 
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wheel  off  the  latter.  The  rihr  [ring]  is  the  wooden  ctrcuinference 
of  the  wheel,  made  up  of  segments  called  felloes  [vuul'un].  The 
BOND  [bau'n]  is  the  iron  tire  or  ring  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  by  which  it  is  bound  together.  Some  wheels  are  stili,  asd 
formerly  most  cart-wheels  were,  bound  or  hooped  with  strakes 
[slrae^uks],  called  also  wheel-strakes  [wdl,  or  weeTil-stnwulis]. 
These  are  segments  of  tire-iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  ring  iritli 
peculiar  square-headed  nails  called  stearts  [siec-urts].  Strakes 
are  of  course  so  fixed  as  to  cover  the  joint  between  each  jeUoe. 
Their  only  advantage  is  that  they  can  be  renewed  seriatim  without 
taking  off  the  whole  tire.  In  hilly  districts  it  is  very  common  to 
drug  the  wheel  without  a  drug-shoe  [druug-shfeo-],  by  which  the 
tire-iron  becomes  much  worn  and  needs  frequent  renewal.  This 
can  be  done  readily  by  exchanging  the  worn  stroke  for  a  new  one. 
Drug-chain  [druug--chai'n,  somttimes  chaa'yn]  is  the  cham  attached 
to  the  drug-shoe,  by  which  the  wheel  is  carried  as  on  a  sledge. 
Safety-chain  [saafiee-chai'n]  is  one  which  is  often  attached  to 
h-;avy  wagons,  by  which  the  wheel  itself  may  be  made  fast,  m  case 
of  the  drug^chain  breaking,  or  of  the  wheel  jumping  ofif  the  shoe. 

The  POLE  [poa'ul],  or  perch  [puur'ch],  or  knib  [nub-]  is  the 
strong  piece  of  wood  fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  axle-case  of  the 
hind-carriage,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  vore-carriagt. 
String-pieces  [string --pee b'iSz]  are  curved  pieces  of  wood  fixed 
on  either  end  of  the  axle-case,  and  meeting  the  pole  so  as  to 
support  it  and  further  attach  it  to  the  axle-case. 

Sharps  [shaa-rps]  are  the  shafts.  The  back-chain  [baa'k-chaii>] 
is  fixed  to  one  of  the  sharps,  and  passing  over  the  back  of  the 
horse,  is  carried  in  a  groove  in  the  cart-saddle,  and  fastened  with 
a  hook  called  the  back-chain  crook  [baa'k-chaiii  krfeo'k]tothe 
other  sharp.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  shafts  hangs  upon  the  hack- 
chain.  Back-chain  staples,  or  long  staples,  are  fixed  upon  each 
shaft,  and  allow  the  back-chain  to  slide  backwards  or  forwards  as 
the  horse  is  either  pulling  or  keeping  back.  The  bellv-tie  [buuiw- 
tiiy]  is  a  chain  attached  to  both  shafts,  passing  under  the  horse's 
belly,  to  keep  the  shafts  from  rising  up  when  going  down-hill. 
The  BiRCHiN  staple  [buur-cheen  stae-upl]  is  fixed  on  both  sharfs, 
to  attach  the  breeching,  to  enable  the  horse  to  keep  back  the  load. 
Strap  irons  [straa'p  uyurz],  or  drails  [drae-ulz],  are  fixed  near 
tlie  front  end  of  each  shaft  to  take  the  end  of  the  chain  of  the 
vore-horse,  called  also  tug-ires,  and  wangs. 

WAKE  [waeuk],  v.  t.  i.  To  watch  by  a  corpse.  The  custom 
was  formerly  much  more  prevalent  than  now. 

There  you  know,  me  and  Mrs.  Giles,  we  laid-n  out  so  nice,  and 
you  never  didn  zee  a  more  sweeter  corpse,  and  we  be  gwain  up 
um-bye  night,  and  we  be  gwain  to  have  vive  shillins  a  piece,  and 
we  be  gwain  to  wake-u  gin  the  momin'. 

Wakvnge,  at  wefche  (wach,  S.).      VtgUia,  vtlvigUu.—Pr.  Pan. 
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a.  [wai  k],  adj.     Weak.     (Aiways.) 
I  'sure  'ee  I  be  so  waki%  water. 


WAKY  [wae-uVee],  v.  i.    To  watch,  or  keep  watch. 

A  traction  engine  was  snowed  up  and  a  labourer  vras  left  in 
charge.  He  said  as  to  his  duty,  "  Was  a  foo-usl  vor  to  Hght  up  a 
yire  and  waky  by  un  all  night," — Feb.  i88i. 

WALK  [wauk],  v.  t.     i.  To  escort — said  commonly  of  lovers. 
Be  sure  your  Tom  idn  gwain  t'ave  th'old  Hooper's  maid!     I 
zecd'n  walkitC  o'  her  a  Zinday  t'artemoon. 


2.  To  cause  to  depart ;  to  drive  away.     Used  with  off. 

They  wad'n  there  very  long  arter  Maister  zeed  'em  ;  he  walked 
'em  (i^purty  quick,  I  can  tell  'ee. 

3.  sb.  Hunting.  Hound  puppies  are  usually  sent  to  farm-houses 
or  others  to  be  kept  till  old  enough  to  be  "entered"  (^.  v.).  To 
keep  one  thus  is  called  "  to  walk  a  pup,"  and  the  young  hound  is 
said  to  be  on  the  walk. 


4.  sb.  The  scent  of  a  hunted  animal's  passage  from  his  feed ; 
found  by  the  hounds  before  the  hare  or  other  quarry  is  started. 
See  Drag,  Trail. 

Tiirted  Longwood  for  a  hind  and  got  upon  n  stale  wali,  which  ttie  Tufter* 
ouried  on  to  South  Radwonhj',  where  thev  found  two  deer. 

Ricards  of  Narlh  Div.  Slaghaundi,  p.  37. 

WALKING-PAY  [wau-keen-paay],  sb.  The  allowance  paid  by 
a  sick  club  to  a  member  unable  to  work,  but  not  too  ill  to  wal)^ 
and  so  to  earn  a  little. 

We  gits  vifteen  shillins  a-wik  bed-pay,  and  ten  shillins  walking- 
pay,  to  our  club, 

WALLACE  [wauleej],  sb.    A  mass ;  a  quantity. 

" We've  a-got  wallages"  equivalent  to  the  politer,  " We  have 
oceans." 

I  'ant  a-zeed  no  jis  wallage  o'  sheep  to  market  not's  longful 
time. 
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WALLET  [waulut],  s6.  Underwood  when  cut  It  is  generally 
understood  to  be  brushwood,  without  the  strong  sticks  usually  lo 
be  found  in  a  faggot  Wallet  is  an  intermediate  description 
between  mere  brambles  and  shearings  (which  are  generally  tied 
up  in  bundles,  called  "  nickies,"  or  "  nicky  wads ")  and  fa^oi- 
wood,  known  always  as  'ood  [feo-d]  simply.  "Firewood"  means 
lumber  in  the  accompanying  advertisement,  and  I  suspect  the 
auctioneer  in  this  case  wrote  "ricks  of  wallet"  rather  than  put 
"fire-wood,  ricks  of  wood,"  which  would  not  have  been  clear,  aM 
would  have  been  a  repetition  of  wood. 

Rafters,  Arewood,  ricks  of  toaltet,  oak  posts,  new  gates,  elm  board,  ctrpentn'i 

bench  and  vice,  uld  iron,  grinding  stotK ;  anil  ■  quindt  j  of  dairy  ulcnsSt,  ki. 

Advl.  in  tfiiirngton  flatly  Nam,  OcL  15,  iSSj 

WALL-EYE  [wau'1-aay],  sb.  Either  an  eye  with  a  while  iris, or 
one  in  which  the  lids  part  so  as  to  show  the  white  all  round 
the  iiis. 

WALLOP  [waulup],  v.  t.  To  thrash ;  to  hide ;  to  beat  (Some 
stick  or  other  weapon  is  implied.) 

WALVING  [wau'Iveen],  Wallowing;  rolling  in  dust  or  dry 
earth,  as  fowls  and  partridges  do. 

The  birds  bin  here  then  ivalvin,  fresh  enough  ! 

WAMBLE  [waum-1,  waumlee],  v.  i.  i.  To  wag  or  move  about 
in  an  untrue  or  eccentric  manner— applied  to  a  wheel  of 
machinery.  Also  anything  loosely  held  or  fixed  is  said  to  jmw'/, 
as  a  post  not  deep  enough  in  the  ground. 

Look  to  thick  wheel,  nif  he  don't  wam'ly,  like  a  fiddler's  ell»«. 

2.  To  walk  in  a.  rambling,  unsteady  manner. 
Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a  come  to  wammU,  sure  'nough.    They  didn 
ought  to  let  th'old  man  go  'bout  by  hiszul. 

WAM-LOCKS  [wau-m-loaks,  or  lau'ks],  sb.  The  wool  from  the 
belly.     Same  as  Belly-i.ocks. 

Hal.  is  quite  wrong  in  giving  "Wamlokes,  unwashed  wool' 
They  may  be  unwashed,  but  so  may  the  fleece. 

WANDERING  SAILORS  =  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  linam 
Cymbalaria.     Very  common  on  dry  walls — smalt  purple  flower. 

WANG  [wang],  jA,  and  r.  t  A  blow;  a  thump.  Also  to  ihrash; 
lo  beat. 

Fust  he  gid-n  a  wang  vny  his  vice  (fist),  and  tho  he  catched  up 
a  stick,  and  my  eyes  !  how  he  did  van^  the  burchcs  o'  un. 

WANG,  or  WENG  [wang-,  wacng-],  JA  i.  Wing  ;  p.irt  of  a  ful!. 
A  strong  iron  fixed  to  the  front  end  of  the  beam,  having  notches 
by  which  the  end  of  the  foot-chain  or  drail  is  adjusted,  either  lo 
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the  centre  or  to  either  side  of  the  line  of  the  beam,  as  may  be 
needful,  according  to  the  width  of  furrow  desired, 
Maisler,  can't  ploughy  way  thick  sool — the  wang  o'  un's  a-bowed. 

2.  Of  a  cart — the  iron  loop  or  staple  upon  each  shaft,  to  which 
is  hooked  on  the  chain  of  the  vore-horse.    Same  as  Tuo-ike. 

A  byrde  hB.th  taengrs  foito  fle. 
So  man  hath  amies  liboTyd  to  be. 

1480.   LytyUi  CAUdrenes  Lyia  Bate  {FarmysM),  1.  37. 

WANGED  [wang-d], /ar/,  aJj.    Tired;  fagged;  wearied  out. 
I  be  proper  a-wangtd  out ;  how  much  vurder  is  it  ? 

WANGERY  [wang-uree],  ady.   Flabby ;  flaccid— applied  to  meat. 
That  there  mail  on't  never  take  zalt,  'tis  so  viangery.     (Very 
com,) 

avore  tha  mad'st  thyzel  tlierle,  and  ihy  ylesh  oil  nangiry,  and  thy  skin  oil 
vlagged.  £x.  SeeU.  1,  74. 

WANGY  [wang'ee],  v.  i.  To  bend ;  to  yield  under  a  weight,  as 
a  plank  bends  when  walked  on.     (Very  com.) 

WANT  [wau'nt],  v.  t.  To  need — used  very  commonly  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as — 

You  don't  uianl  to  be  telling  everybody—**  e.  there  is  no  need 
for  your  publishing  it  abroad. 

Her  don't  want  to  bide  a  minute  arter  they  be  a-come— 1. ;. 
there  is  no  need  for  her  remaining. 

WANT  [waun-t],  si.     A  mcle.     (Always.) 

When  land  has  become  very  impoverished  the  usual  rustic  pun 
is  generally  to  be  heard,  "  The  want's  a-got  into  that  there  ground." 

)>ere  lakke^  also  too  and  bukke  and  Ilaptles,  vsintti  and  a^tte  venemouii  bestes 
{Higdm,  Carel,  lalpis  et  OEteiis  venemosis). 

Traiua,  Dt  Hibtmia,  vol.  i.  p.  339, 

WANT  HEAP,  or  WANT  KNAP  [waun't  eep,  or  naa-p],  sb. 
A  mole-hill.     (Always.) 

A  man  brought  a  bill  for  work  barely  finished,  and  by  way  of 
apology,  said,  "The  want%  a-got  into  it,  else  I  widn  a-come," — 
Dec  21,  1887. 

WANTING  [waun-teen],  adj.     Absent. 

Well,  mum,  we  be  very  glad  to  zee  'ee  back  again — you've  a-bin 
Vianfin'%  longful  time,  I  zira, 

WANT-SNAP  [waun-t-snaap],  sb.  A  mole-trap  of  any  kind— 
usually  that  made  with  two  small  bows  fixed  in  a  square  piece  of 
wood,  having  two  wires  to  hold  the  mole  when  he  has  sprung  the 
trap. 

WANT-WRIGGLE  [wauntrig-1],  sb.    A  mole  track.     A  small 
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liDC  of  earth  slightly  moved,  constantly  to  be  seen  where  a  mole 
has  made  his  way  just  beneath  the  surface. 

WANTY  [wauntee],  adj.  Applied  to  board  or  stone — deficient, 
I.  e.  wanting  part  to  make  it  even ;  not  sawn  straight  upon  eadi 
edge.     (Very  com.)    Same  as  Wany. 

Some  o'  that  there  wanty  edg^d  board  '11  do  very  well 

WANTYE  [waun-tuy],  sb.  The  belt  or  strap  of  raw  hide 
which  used  to  pass  over  the  pack-saddle  and  round  the  belly  of 
the  horse — the  wamb-tye.  Pack-saddles  are  nearly  ertinct,  but 
I  have  often  seen  them  used,  and  well  remember  the  long  white 
wantye. 

A  panel  and  wanley,  packsaddle  ad  ped, 

A  Ime  to  fetch  litter,  and  halteis  for  hed. — Tuua;  17/S. 

WANY  [wae-unee],  adj.  Of  a  board  cut  from  the  side  of  a  tree, 
where  the  edge  is  wanting,  or  not  sawn. 

[Yuur-z  u  wacunte  pees — dhee*uz-l  dlie",]  here  is  a  wany  piece— 
this  one  will  do. 

WAPPER-EYED  [waap'ur-uyd],  adj.  Having  quick-moving, 
restless  eyes — constantly  rolling  from  side  to  side,  as  is  seen  in 
very  nervous  persons.     (Very  com.) 

The  term  "gimlet  eye"  expresses  much  the  same  thing. 


WAPPING  [waupeen],  adj.     Yelping  ;  barking. 
'Tis  a  good  job  we've  a-got  a  wapping  dog  or  two  about;  they 
on't  let  nobody  come  about,  'thout  spakin'. — November,  1884, 

WappyH,  Ot  haffyn,  ai  hmimiiys.  Nicto.  Wappynge,  ^  howndys,  win'  V} 
folevi  here  pray  or  that  they  loolde  harmi  to,     Nicucio,  niccio. — Promp.  Pan. 

Forby  has  Wappet,  a  yelping  air. 

WAPSE,  WAPSY  [waup-s,  waup-see],  sh.    Wasp.    (Always.) 
Me  an'  Jim  Zalter  be  gwain  to  bum  out  dree  waps/s  nesW* 
um-bye-nighL    Ang.-Sax.  waps. 

WAR  1  [wauTir  1 1  rnper.    Ware  !  Beware ! 

In  blasting  rocks  the  man  who  applies  the  match  to  the  fuie 
calls  out.  War!  If  any  one  lets  fall  any  weight,  it  is  usual  to  ay 
out,  [ffflwr  toa-urz  1]  Ware  toes  ! 


War  is  tb«  snelle,  tiur  a  the  Vtac—lh.  L  516. 
WARLOCK  twauTloak],  sb.  and  v.  f.    In  binding  the  load  upon 
a  timber-carriage,  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  chain  loosely  around  t))e 
several  pieces,  and  then  by  inserting  a  lever,  this  chain  may  ^ 
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twisted  up  to  any  desired  tightness.    To  tighten  a  chain  thus  is 
to  warlo^  it     The  fastening  thus  made  is  called  a  warloik. 

WARM  [wau-rm],  v.  t.  To  beat;  to  thrash.  No  particular 
weapon  implied. 

[Zee'  wur  aay  doa'n  wawrm  dhuy  aa's  vaur  dhee,  haun-  aay  gits 
oald  u  dhee,]  see  whether  I  da  not  warm  thy  ars  for  thee  when  I 
gets  hold  of  thee. 

WARN  [wau-m],  v.  t.     To  warrant.     (Always.) 

[Wdl  yiie  waurn  un  suwn  ?]  will  you  warrant  liim  sound  ?  ■ 

A  most  common  asseveration  tacked  on  to  almost  any  sentence 

is,  "  I'll  ■warn  ee,"  or  "  I'll  warn  un." 

He  on't   come  aneast  the  place,  I'll  jvarn   un.     I'll  warn  ee, 

we  be  gwain  to  zee  a  change  (of  weather,  understood). 

WARNED  IN  [wau-rnd  ee;n],/<7r/.//(r.     Appointed. 

The  young  Robert  've  a-bin  a-jparned  in  sexton,  Twid  a-bin 
a  shame  to  a  gid  it  away  arter  th'  old  man  'ad  a-' ad  it  so  many 
years. — ^June  16,  1884. 

WARN  OFF  [waur-n  oaf].  »■  '■     To  order;  to  forbid. 
You  bin  n-u>arned  off  this  here  ground  times  enough,  zo  now 
you  must  go  'vore  the  justices. 

WARRANTABLE  [waur-untubl],  adj.  Hunting  phr.  applied 
to  a  stag  of  five  years  old  and  upwards. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  by  my  relative, 
Mr.  Chorley  of  Quarme,  who  probably  knows  more  of  stag-hunting 
than  any  other  man  living. 

"  At  five  years  old  he  should  cany  bow,  bay,  tray,  with  two 
points  on  top  each  side ;  he  would  then  be  what  we  call  a  warrant- 
able stag,  fit  to  hunt  with  hounds  (a  stag  of  ten  points).  Perhaps 
he  may  go  on  for  a  year  or  two  with  these  points  only,  or  increase 
them  on  top  on  one  side,  or  on  both,-  as  the  case  may  be;  but  in 
doing  this  he  may  possibly  lose  a  bow,  a  bay,  or  a  iray,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  think  a  stag  is  at  his  best  at  six  years  old, 
or  seven  at  latest,  and  then  goes  back  in  size  and  length  of  horn, 
though  possibly  he  may  increase  the  number  of  points  on  top  to 
as  many  as  four  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  or  even  four 
on  both;  but  we  seldom  find  a  pure  forest  stag  with  more  than 
this.  Supposing  he  has  all  his  points  (or  rights,  as  we  call  (hem) 
und^r,  this  would  make  him  a  stag  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  points, 
viz.  bow,  bay,  and  tray  under  on  both  sides,  and  with  four  on  top 
both  sides,  or  four  and  three,  as  (he  case  may  be. 

"  I  have  seen  them  with  many  more  than  this  number  of  points, 
but  if  so,  the  head  is  palmated,  and  1  do  not  imagine  the  deer 
to  be  perfectly  pure  in  breed,  perhaps  by  being  crossed  with  some 
other  kind  of  red  deer. 
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"  It  is  rare  to  find  a  deer  to  go  on  quite  r^ularly  in  the  inciase 
of  horn,  as  I  say  he  should  do,  and  does  do  sometimes;  but  thejF 
are  very  uncertain  from  various  causes,  such  as  scaidty  of  food, 
accidents,  strength  of  constitution,  &c.,  &c.  I  once  knew  a  stag 
shed  his  horns  twice  in  one  year,  but  he  was  kept  by  a  fanner  near 
me,  and  lived  both  riotously  and  unnaturally. " — W.  L  C,  Jan. 
19,  1878. 

A  jonng  stag  (too  jouthrul  to  be  ninnable)  brolce  across  the  bill  in  Ml  Tin 
of  the  Buembled  field,  but  there  was  no  warranlaile  deer  forthcoinitig. 

Wellingteit  Wcttly  Zfniu,  Aug:  19.  iSSS- 

TufleiswerethiQWDintoWinsfonl  Allotments,  whence  broke  three  iMmntiMr 
deer.  Account  of  ft  Stafi-hunt,  WtUingliM  Wttkly  !fewi,  Sept.  ig,  18S7. 

WAS  [wai-,  empk.l,  var.pron.    Sa  Burn. 

WASHAMOUTH  [wauTshumaewi],  si-  A  blab;  one  wbo 
blurts  out  anything  he  has  heard. 

Don't  'ee  tell  her  nort,  her's  the  proper's  little  warshamouth  ever 
you  meet  way ;  nif  you  do,  YU  be  all  over  the  town  in  no  time. 

Pitha  tell  reaznible,  ( 

■       ■■    "■    "  -     -1.137- 


WASHER  [wauTshur],  sb.  A  flat  iron  ring,  used  under  the 
nut  of  a  bolt,  or  on  the  arm  inside  the  linchpin.     See  Wagon. 

WASHERS  [waurshurz],  sb.  Of  horses— an  affection  or  soreness 
of  the  gums,  accompanied  by  swelling  arul  a  white  appearance. 
Same  as  Lampeks. 

WASHING-FURNACE  [wau-rsheen  fuur-nees].  A  copper  for 
boiling  cloches  in.    See  Furkace. 

WASSAIL  [wusaaTul],  v.  t.  To  drink  to  the  apple  crop. 
On  old  Christmas  Eve  (5th  January),  or  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
it  was  the  custom  not  long  since,  and  may  be  still,  for  the  farmer, 
with  his  men,  to  go  out  into  the  orchard,  and  to  place  toast 
steeped  in  cider,  along  with  a  jug  of  the  liquor,  up  in  tbe 
"  vork  "  of  the  biggest  apple  tree,  by  way  of  libation ;  then  all  say- 
Apple  tree,  apple  tree,  I  mauaail  thee  I 

To  blow  and  to  bear. 
Hat  Tulls,  cap  vnlls,  dree-bnsheI-b«g-¥uU*  1 

And  mj  piicket»  will  too  I 
Hip  I  Hip '.  Hooraw  I  (Bang  with  one  or  more  guns.) 

This  ceremony  and  formula  is  repeated  several  times  at  different 
trees,  with  fresh  firing  of  guns.  I  can  well  remember  quite  a  fiisilade 
from  various  orchards  on  old  Christmas  Eve. 

The  pronunciation  of  wassail  is  by  no  means  wassU,  but  the 
second  syllable  is  long  drawn  ou^  and  the  first  very  short 
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WASTER  [wae-ustur],  sb.  A  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a 
candle.     Same  as  Thief. 

WATER  [wau-dr],  r.  I.  Applied  to  the  process  of  preparing 
flax.  The  stalks  are  placed  in  deep  pools  with  poles  weighted  to 
keep  them  under.    This  is  to  water  the  vlex. 

WATER  [wau-dr],  ib.    A  stream ;  brook.     (Very  com.) 
Holcombe  Wattr,  Quanne  Water,  Badgeworthy  Water,  are  well 
known  to  all  West  Country  people. 

down  througli  Sweeteiy  Brake  to  East  Water  Foot,  down  the  leater  Co  Homer 
Green.  Ra.  N.  Dev.  Staghound!,  p.  67, 

up  (he  Sheardown  Water,  pointing  foe  Long  Wood  ;  lumed  lo  the  left  Oxer 

llawkridge  Commoo,  and  came  down  to  the  Barle  at  Tiree  Waters. — Ib.  p.  65. 

Tufted  all  the  coverts  from  Hole  Water  down  to  N.  Bridge.—/*,  p.  66, 

WATER-BEWITCHED  [wau-dr-beeweecht],///r.  Over-diluted 
grog ;  very  weak  drink.     See  Drown-the-miller. 

WATER-COLLY  [wau'dr-kaulec].  The  water  ouzeL  Hydro- 
bata  aguatiat.    (Always.) 

WATER<:R0FT  [waudr-krau-ri,  sb.  Carrafle ;  decanter. 
(Always.) 

WATERING-POT  [waudureen-paut],  sb.    A  garden  water-pot. 
Water-pot  is  unknown.     Watering-pot  is  less  common  than  its 
synonym,  "  spranker." 

WATER  POPLAR  [waudr  piSplur],  sb.  Populvs  nigra.  (Very 
Com.)  Same  as  Black  popi.ar.  Name  also  applied  to  Populvs 
fastigiata. 

WATER-TABLE  [waudr-tae-ubl].  sb.  The  ditch  on  each  side 
of  a  road ;  also  a  small  hollow  made  across  a  road  to  cariy  off 
surplus  water. 

WAXEN  CURL  [wek'sn  kuurnil],  sb.  Inflamed  glands  in  the 
neck.    Same  as  Whitsun-curl. 

WAY  [wai-].  In  the  phr.  "in  a  way,"  i.e.  vexed,  disturbed, 
much  moved.     (Very  com.) 

He's  in  a  terr'bic  way  'bout  the  little  maid. 

WAY  [wai-],  prep.  With.  (Always.)  Hundreds  of  examples 
already  given. 

WAY !  [wai- 1],  int.     Used  in  driving  horses.     Stop  !    (Always.) 

WAY-AND-BODKIN  [wai '-un-baud -keen],  sb.  The  heavy 
swingle  or  Whipple  trees  used  in  dragging  and  cultivating  land. 
See  Bodkin. 

The  way,  or  weigh,  is  the  main  tree  on  which  both  Ihe  others  draw. 
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WAYS  [waiz],  sb.     i.  Distance.     (Very  com.) 

Tidn  no  icays  herevrom  down  to  where  he  do  live. 

I  'ant  no  time  vor  to  go  all  the  ways  'long  way  ee,  but  FU  go  a 
little  w'flfj. 

'Tis  a  gurt  wa^s  therevrom,  avore  you'll  come  t'  any  sort  o" 
harbourage.     See  Near  by. 

3.  sb.     Part;  portion. 

I  baint  able  vor  to  meet  ee  way  it  all,  but  if  youll  plase  to  ta):e 
two  pound,  that's  a  good  ways  towards  it,  and  I'll  pay  the  rest  so 
zoon's  ever  I  can  kill  my  pig. 

WAY-WISE  [wai-wuyz],  adj.     Said  of  animals. 

He'll  come  o'  that,  he  idn  way-wise  not  eet,  /  e.  not  accustomed 
to  the  work,  not  fully  trained. 

You  never  can't  expect  no  young  'oss  vor  to  be  way-wise  same's 
a  old  oue. 

WAY-ZALTIN  [wai-zaalleen],  sb.  A  sort  of  horse-game,  in 
which  two  boys  stand  back  to  back  with  their  arms  interlaced,  each 
then  alternately  bends  forward,  and  so  raises  the  other  on  his  bad:, 
with  his  legs  in  the  air. 

The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for  see-sawing. 

WAYZGOOSE  [wai-zgfeo-i,orwaigfeos],  ji.  An  outing  of  work- 
people. Often  spelt  waygoase.  A  printers'  bean-feast.  The  woni 
seems  only  to  apply  to  the  particular  trade.     (Very  com.) 

Last  Thursday  the  woikmea  employed  at  the  WiUington  WrddyNeas  Office 
enjoyed  their  annual  viayigeesi  (sic).  The  party  left  Wellington  by  early  inin ; 
favoured  by  summer  weather  they  spent  a  pleasant  lime  at  Dawlish  and  Te^^i- 
mouth,  and  letumed  home  well  plenscd  with  (he  annunt  trip  provided  hy  lite 
proprietors.  Wtllingtsn  Wctkly  News,  Aug,  i6,  1S83. 

WEAR  [waeur,  /.  /.  wae'urd,  /.  p.  u-wae^urd],  v.  t.  and  i.  Until 
recently  this  was  the  only  form  in  use,  and  the  verb  always  seems 
to  have  been  weak,  though  a  strong  pret.  and  p.  p.  existed  in 
M.  £. ;  but  now  people  are  taught  grammar,  aud  learn  at  school 
to  write  wore  and  worn.  These,  however,  cannot  readily  unleani, 
and  so  in  familiar  talk  compromise ;  hence  I  notice  it  is  no' 
becoming  usual  to  say,  Mrs.  So-and-So  wor'd  [woa'urd]  a  new 
bonnet  to  church. 

That  there  stuff  you  bought  in  to  Mr. 's  an't  a^wot'd  [l^ 

woaiird]  well  at  all.  I  have  not  yet  (May,  1S87)  heard  a-foem'd 
[u-woa'umd],  but  I  quite  expect  to  do  so. 

OLE,  for-nvryi/,  as  clothya  and  other  thyngys.     Vtltislia,  ittriha. 

Premf.  Fan. 
And  yet  he  hadde  a  ttiombe  of  gold  parde  j 
A  whygbl  cote  wnd  t>1ewe  hood  wtred  he. 

Ckauiir,  Prolegue,  1.  563.     See  also  L  7S. 
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WEARING  [waeureen],  adj.  Tiring ;  causing  weanness ; 
tedious. 

I  don't  know  nothin  more  weariif  'an  a  bad  toothache. 

WEAZEL-SNOUT  [wee-zl-snaewl],  sb.  The  yellow  nettle  or 
archangel     Lamium  GaUobdolon.     Polite  name. 

WED  WITH  [waid  way],  v.  t.  A  person  who  is  about  to 
marry  is  said  to  be  going  to  wed  way  so-and-so. 

I  don't  never  'bleive  her  on't  never  wed  way  un  arter  all.  This 
is  a  negative  sentence. 

WEEK  [wik'].  In  the  phrases,  "come  week,"  "was  aweei." 
The  fotmei  is  used  with  the  future,  the  latter  with  the  past 
construction. 

Next  Vriday  ccme  week  we  be  gwain  to  begin  sheep-sheaiin,  i.  e. 
Friday  week. 

Her  'ant  a-bin  a-neast  wee  since  last  Monday  was  a  weei,  and 
that's  jist  a  vortnight  a-gone. 

WEEL  [wee-ul],  adj.  Wild.  (Var.  pron.)  Ridin'  nweel-gaUtf^. 
(Always.) 

WEENY  [weenee],  adj.    Tiny;  minute.     (Very  com.) 
I  only  wants  a  meeny  little  bit 

WEEPY  [waipee],  adj.  and  v.  i.  Said  of  damp  walls — moist : 
or  of  land  full  of  water — undrained ;  wet ;  full  of  springs. 

We  be  gwain  t'ave  a  change  o'  weather,  zee  how  the  walls  do 
wcepy,     Ten'hie  wee/iy  field  o'  ground. 

WEE-WOW  [wee-wuw],  adv.,  adj.  and  sb.  Crooked;  uneven; 
untrue ;  awry.     (Very  com.) 

Could'n  gee  he  no  prize  vor  ploughin',  'is  vores  be  all  wee-wow. 

Thick  there  wee-wowy  old  lauriel  idn  no  omiment,  I  should  cut'n 
down,  nif  I  was  you. 

or  wotherwsy  twel  zet  e-long  or  a  iMrtww,  or  oil  a  puckering. 

kx.  Stell  1.  275. 

WEIGHT  [wauyt],  sb.  In  speaking  of  any  number  of  pounds 
in  weight,  it  ia  usual  to  say,  "  Score  weight,"  i.  e.  20  lbs.,  "  Forty 
weight,"  i.  e.  40  lbs.,  &c.,  just  as  in  lit  Eng.  we  speak  of  a  hundred- 
weight ;  in  W.  Som.,  however,  a  hundid  wot't  means  100  lbs. 

Plase  to  buy  thick  porker,  sir,  I  know  hell  suit  ee.  Why  he  idn 
"boo  (above)  vower-score  awV,  i.  e,  80  lbs. 

WEIGHTS  [wauyts],  sb.     Beam  and  scales ;  weighing  machine. 
[Wauy  un  ee'n   tu  dhu  maaTkut  wauyts,"]  weigh  it  in  to  the 
market  weights,  i.  e.  scales. 

WevyS,  wylhc  wyghtjrs  [wtighla  p.).    PBHdero.—Pramf.  Parv. 
Haue  laaights,  I  iiluise  Ihee,  for  siluer  &  gold, 
for  some  be  in  knaueiie  now  a  ilaies  bold  : — Jliiier,  10/44. 
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WEIGHT  STONE  [wauyt  stoaun],  si.  The  actual  weight, 
usually  of  iion,  for  weighing  with  the  ordinary  beam  and  scales. 

A  fanner  borrowing  from  another  the  beam  and  scales,  would 
tell  his  man,  [Muyn  un  bring  auii  dhu  wauyts  un  dhu  wattyt 
stoa-um,']  mind  and  bring  on  the  weights  and  the  weight  stones. 

When  actually  using  them  these  are  spoken  of  as  stones,  with  the 
weight  to  distinguish  them. 

A  butcher  would  send  to  another,  "Ax  Mr.  Clay  to  lend  me  a 
vower-pound  slant"  i e.  an  iron  4  lb.  weight. 

WELL  [wuul],  sb.    A  spring  of  water. 

You'll  zee  a  well  o'  water  by  th'  zide  o'  the  road. 

The  word  is  of  course  understood  when  applied  to  a  shaft  snnk 
for  water,  but  in  this  sense  the  use  is  modem,  and  no  older  than 
pumps.    See  Wink,  also  Pump-pit,  and  Lake. 

WELL  [wuul],  adv.  Very;  in  pkr.  Well-nigh,  ue.  rery 
nearly;  almost. 

Nif  1  wadn  well-nigh  a-steeved  way  the  cold ;  I  don't  zim  ever  I 
can  mind  jis  weather. 

)>oni-ont  al  Engelond  '  he  held  -axl  gtxi  pes  ; 

RiA.  vfClatuattr,  W.  tie  Ceng.  1.  370. 
God  him  seDte  *  a  v>d  fair  gras, — Slatioru  tf  Ramt,  L  416. 
"  By  Mahoun,"  said  Lultafer  :  "  )iat  ysa  m/gret  falye  ; 

Sir  Ftrumbrai,  1.  316& 
xaf  feet  irere  almost  gooe ;  my  steps  had  mdl  tdgh  slipped. — Pi.  Ixxiii.  3. 

WELL-AFINE  [wuul--u-fuyn],  adv.  phr.  Very  well  j  truly  j 
indeed. 

Ay  I  ay !  her'Il  tell  well-a-fim,  sure  'nough,  nif  anybody  11  harkj 
to  'er. 

Alas  Char(lea)  vncle  myn  :  &  kyng  i^crouned  free 
Now  y  knowe  wd-a-ffyn  ;  Jiy  message  schende>  me. — Sir  Per.  L  17s*. 
He  fat  to  tyjtwysnes  wjlle  enclyne. 

As  holy  •KrfllsM.iiOfitieUaHdfinM. — Beitii/Cw1asye,\.  181. 
Chem  a  Iiced  xattt-a-Jint  oreody.— £je.  Sttld.  I.  81. 
thof  iha  canst  rucliee  ■wtll-a-fitu.—Ib.  L  369. 
WELL  DONE  !  [wuul  duun-  !],  interj.     Very  com.  expression 
of  suq)rise  at  anything  narrated.    Equivalent  to  "  Indeed  1 "  "  You 
don't  say  so  I  "  "  Oh,  brave  I " 

[Dhai  zaes'  aew  dhoal  faarm  Puur-ee-T  u-vaal-d  oaf-«  au-SHi 
ubroa-lt-5  naek".  Wuul  duun- 1\  they  say  that  the  old  (aimei 
Perry  has  fallen  off  his  horse  and  broken  his  neck.     Well  done ! 

WELL  SAID  I  [wuul  laed" !  or  wuulzaed'Bl],i«fc/7'.of  aKirovaL 
(Very  com.) 

Well  zaid,  soce !  nil  that  idn  a  good  job,  I  never  didn  zee  nolher 

one. 
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Wiiil  zaids,  my  hearties  !     I  did'n  reckon  you'd  a-finlsh  not  ect, 

Peck  in  a  stwone  behind  tlieck  weed, 

tVullitdl    Now  hum  below  ; 

Work  en  wull,  an'  he'll  be  mine 

la  'bauC  a  nour  di  zo. — Fulman,  R.  Si.  p.  6a 

WELL-SPOKEN  [wuuI--spoakn],/Ar.  Used  by  the  better  class 
of  people  to  signify  that  the  person  referred  to  talks,  or  at  least 
tries  to  talk,  die  literary  language  and  not  the  dialect.  The 
examples  in  these  pages  are  by  no  means  derived  from  ■well-spoken 
persons. 

"She's  a  very  mdl-spoken  young  woman,"  would  be  praise  for 
a  domestic  servant,  and  would  imply  that  she  had  lived  in  a  town 
or  been  otherwise  civilized.  The  same  would  be  understood  by 
"  He's  a  respectable,  well-spoken  young  fellow. 

WELT,  WELTING  [wuult,  wuulteen],  v.  t.  and  sh.  To  beat ; 
to  thrash.     My  eymers  I  how  maister  ded  welfn. 

He  meet  way  zich  a  weltin  's  he  on't  vurgit  in  a  hurry. 

WENCH  [wau'nsh],  sb.    A  girl ;  a  maiden ;  a  female  child. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  child  being  brought  to  be  baptized  lo  a 
waggish  parson  in  the  West  Country.  At  the  request,  "  Name  this 
child,"  he  was  answered,  "You  plase  to  name  un,  zir ;  a  long  one, 
you  know,  zir,  out  o'  the  Bible."  Upon  this  the  parson  baptized 
the  child  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  and  the  party  retired  well  pleased. 
Soon  after  the  service,  however,  the  father  came  to  the  parson. 
"Plase,  zir,  I  be  come  vor  t'ax  o'ee  t'ondo  the  cheel  again." 
"  Why  ?  "     "  Why  'cause  'tis  a  tuaunch,  zir." 

enchti  in  here  newe  habitij,  to  do 

WENT  [wai-nt,  u-waiiit],  p.  pari,  of  wend,  now  used  as  the  /.  p. 
oi  to  go.     (Always.) 

[Aay  shfeod'-n  u-waint  neef  t-ad'-n  ubiin*  vur  dhec",]  I  should 
not  have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  for  you. 

This  is  one  of  our  commonest  forms  of  recrimination.  One  of 
two  boys  caught  stealing  apples  is  almost  certain  to  use  this  phrase 
to  the  other.  Another  equally  com.  is — You  never  didn  ought  to 
awent;  for — You  ought  not  to  have  gone. 

]>urub  Marie  bone  &  bisocne  was  waler,  ette  noces,  iwmt  (o  wine : 

Antrm  Rimh,  p.  376.     See  also  many  other  pis^get. 
Jnis  olhere  toke  >al  cors  an  haste  :  &  to  fie  lour  }eate  ^ar-wil)  bu>  wenti. 
Sir  Ferumbras,  1,  3152. 


WENT  [wai'nt],  sb.    Part  of  a  fulling-stock  (y.  v.).     It  consists 
of  a  block  of  wood  curved  and  tapering,  made  to  fit  the  back  or 
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"  seat  "  of  the  "  stock."  (r<!«/f  are  of  different  thicknesses,  and 
tlieir  use  is  to  contract  the  size,  or  capacity  of  the  slock,  as  may  be 
required  to  suit  the  thickness  or  quantity  of  the  cloih  to  be  milled. 
If  the  slock  is  slack,  i.  e.  if  the  cloth  docs  not  sufficiently  fill  it, 
the  heavy  feel  will  cut  the  clolh  instead  of  milling  it. 

WEST  COUNTRY  [was- kuuntree],  sh.  In  Somerset  this  means 
the  hill  country,  including  all  the  Brandon,  Dunkery,  and  Exmoor 
ranges.  A  Wat  Country  farmer  would  be  at  once  known  to  come 
from  the  district  lying  between  Forlock,  Bampton  and  Barnstaple, 
even  if  the  words  were  spoken  at  Tiverton,  which  lies  far  to  ihe 
west  of  the  locality. 

The  term  including  so  definite  a  district  in  two  different  counties, 
seems  to  point  to  a  feeling  that  the  habits  and  sijeech  of  the  people 
in  it  are  separated  from  those  living  on  their  west  in  Devon,  and 
on  their  east  in  Somerset. 

WETHER-HOG  [waedh-ur-aug],  sb.  A  wether  sheep,  of  a  year 
old.     (Always.)     See  Hoa 

WETSHOD  [waefshaud],  adj.     Wet-fooled.     (Always.) 
[Z-dhing"k  aay  bee  gwai'n  een  dhaetir,  mun,  vur  tn git  waei'sJiaud t 

Noa- 1  u  kaewnt !],  dost  (ihou)  think  I  be  going  in  there,  man, 

for  to  get  wetshod  f    No  1  I  count ! 

WET  THE  T'OTHER  EVE  [waet  dhu  tuudh-ur  aa^].     This 
is  about  the  commonest  form  of  in\iiation  to  take  a  second  glass. 
Come,  now  !  you  baint  gwain  vore  you've  a-we/  /Ae  tother  eye. 

WETTY  [waefee],  v.  i.    To  rain  very  slightly. 
[Du  jis  ■waei-ee  luyk,  kaan  kau'l  ut  raayn,]  (it)  do  just  wetty 
like,  can't  call  it  rain. 

Theck  whis'lin  wind  an'  dret'nirg  slty 

Speyk'd  raayn,  Tcr  now  da  ■anlty  vast. — Pulman,  Rut.  Si.  p.  14. 

Wax.     (Always.)     Rarely  used  as  a  i>^. 
Shoemaker's  a/ex.     Bees'-wex. 

and  )>as  earmao  anlicnyssa  mid  ealle  fordo 
swa  swa  letx  formylt  for  halan  tyre. 

/Elfric,  NalaU  Sancli  Ciorgii,  Martyris,  1,  I38. 


tt-so  I  devyse  &  ordeyne  a  C  tb.  trnx  to  myny^tere  and  to  serae  to  the  1 
ic  salue  ofoure  lady  chapet). 

WilleJN.  Charleton,  1439.     Fifty  B.  Willi,  p.  IM- 

The  feire  thincis  of  desert  schulcn  smvratte; — Wyelif,  PsaJm\%Y.  13. 


WHAT  D'YE  TELL  O' !  [hau-t-ee  tuuVoa  I  ].  A  veiy  com. 
exclamation,  equivalent  to — You  don't  say  so  !  Indeed  !  Well,  I 
never !  &c. 

WHATSOMEDEVER  [haufsumdiivur],  adj.     Whatsoever. 
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There,  nif  I  was  a  umman,  I  wid'n  'ave  sich  a  fuller's  he,  no  not 
for  no  money  hotsoinedner. 

WHAT'S  WHAT  [wauf-s  waut],/-4r.     (Very  com.) 
He  knows  whafs  what  so  well's  one  here  and  there,  (,  e.  he  under- 
stands, or  has  had  experience. 

WHAT  VOR  ?  [hau-t  vau-r  ?]     Why  ? 

Jim,  look  sharp,  hum  \—Ho(  vor  ?— D thee,  I'll  let  thee 

know  hot  vor  nif  dis-n  muv  along. 

WHEAL  [wae-ul],  v.  t.  To  mark  with  a  blow  from  a  whip  or 
cane ;  to  thrash. 

[Dhu  baak  oa  un  wuz  n-waru/d  lig  u  guur'd  uyur,]  his  back 
was  whealed  like  a  gridiron. 

[Zee  waeur  aay  doan  wacul  dhee  !  shuur  ?  ]  see  if  I  don't  wheal 
thee  I     Dost  hear  ? 

Wale,  or  stiype  after  scomyngc — Fromp.  Farv. 

Wall  of  a  lArf^—aifimrc. — FaJsgravt. 

WHEELER  [wee-ulur],  sb.    One  who  makes  wheels  of  carts  or 

carriages — not  the  same  as  wheelwright.     The  latter  includes  not 

only  the  wheeler's  work-,  but  everything  connected  with  the  making 

of  carts  and  wagons, 

WHEEI^LADDER  [wee-ul-lad'ur],  si.  A  lade  for  the  back 
part  of  a  wagon,  having  a  small  roller  or  windlass  attached,  by 
which  the  ropes  for  binding  the  load  can  be  strained  tight.  (Very 
com.) 

vilueU  ladder  for  harness,  light  pilchfork  and  lough, 

shjUle,  whiplash  wcl  knotted,  aod  caitrope  jilou(;)i. — Tusscr,  17/6. 

WHEELrSTOCK  [wee  Til- stank],  sb.     1.  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

2.  {More  common  use.)  Short  ends  of  elm  timber  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  and  bored  through  the  centre,  ready  to  be  turned 
and  "  bonded  "  for  the  nave  of  a  wheel — a  regular  article  of  sale. 

WHEEL-STRAKE  [wee-ul-straeuk],  sb.  When  the  iron  tires 
of  wheels  are  not  put  on  in  one  solid  ring,  as  is  often  the  case, 
each  separate  segment  is  a  strake  or  whed-strake.     See  Steart. 

WHE'ER  [wae-ur,  wur],  conj.     Whether.     (Always.) 
[Kaa-n  tuul"  ee  wur  yie  kn  ab'-m  ur  noa',]  (1)  can't  tell  you 
whether  you  can  have  it  or  not. 

'Tis  all  a  toss-up  waeur  he  do  come  or  wofur  he  don't. 


WHEREWAY[waeur«'ai], jA   Thewherewith;  means;  money. 
Nif  I'd  a-got  the  whereway,  I  widn  be  very  long  athoul-n. 
but  lhi»  hassent  tha  vrh«rfaiiy. — Ex.  Scold.  L  335. 
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WHETSTONE.  The  liar's  prize— stUl  used  thus.  See  Ex. 
Scold,  pp.  171-2. 

WHlCHY[weech-ee],j»r.  Which.  This  form  is  very  commonly 
used  as  an  inleirogative. 

Mr.  Bird  was  in  to  fair.  Wkichy  t — i.  e,  which  of  them.  This 
is  probably  a  very  old  form,  as  seen  by  the  following — 


See  A  I.  c.  p.  a,  yVfltf  English  Dictionary. 

WHIMSY  [wilrazee],  J^.     Fancy;  hobby;  crotchet;  wlum. 

Her'vc  a-got  a  whimsy  eens  her  can't  stan',  and  there  her 
li'th  a-bed ;  but  Lor !  her  can  stan',  ees,  and  urn  too,  nif  her  was 
a-put  to  it. 

WHIM-WHAM  [wee-ra-wau-m],  sb.    A  crotchet;  a  fad. 

Ees  I  that's  another  o'  maister's  whim-whams;  the  vowls  mirst 
be  all  a-claned  out  twice  a  wide,  sure, — I  s'pose  their  faces  must 
be  a-warshed  arter  a  bit 

WHIP  [wuop],  w.  (.     1.  To  I 

Look  sharp  and  whip  along,  i 

a.  V.  t.  With  in.  To  put  in ;  to  push  in ;  to  place  in  positioD — 
quickly  implied. 

Come,  soce,  look  alive  and  whip  it  (the  hay)  in  'vore  the  lain 
com'th. 

I  zeed-n  comin',  zo  I  up  way  the  ferret  and  net  and  whipt  it  in 
my  pocket. 

3,  V.  t.    To  slap  with  the  hand. 

Mothers  constantly  threaten  their  children  thus — "Tommy,  you 
bad  boy,  I'll  whip  your  bottom,  I  will,  nif  you  don't  come  in 
torackly."  This  phrase  implies  no  weapon  whatever  beyond  the 
bare  hand. 

4.  In  phr,  "  Whip  a  snaiL"     See  Jig  to  joo. 

WHIP-HAND  [wuop-an*],  sb.    Advantage;  command.     (Ve/y 
com.) 
Take  care  he  don't  get  the  whip-'and  o'  ee,  mind. 

WHIPPENSES  [wdpninsiiz],  si.  Swingle  trees,  or  bodkins- 
used  in  harrowing  or  ploughing.  Rare  in  W.  Som.,  but  beard 
sometimes. 

WHIPPER-SNAPPER  [wuop-ur-snaapm],  si.  A  diminutiw 
but  rather  obtrusive  person ;  an  insignificant  person.  The  tern  is 
decidedly  depreciatory. 

Be  sure  her  idn  gwain  to  drow  'erzul  away  *pon  a  little  ■whipper- 
snapper  like  he. 
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WHIPSWHILE  [wuop-swuyiil],  sb.  Short  interval— mostly 
preceded  by  every;  now  and  again. 

Who's  gwain  to  pay  me  vor  my  time?  I  can't  'vord  to  be 
comin'  bummin'  here  every  ivhipswhih  vor  a  vew  shillins  0'  rates. 

WHIRLIGIG  [wuur-dleegig],  sb.    A  teetotum. 

A  common  saying  is,  "  To  purdly  round  same  's  a  whirdiigig." 

Whyri.egyge,  or  chyldys  game.     Giraailum. — Pr,  Fani. 

WHISTERPOOP  [wiis-turpfeop],  si.  A  blow  on  the  ear  or 
chops. 

When  a  zaid  that,  he  zaid  to  un,  you-m  a  Hard  I  and  way  the 
same  he  up  way  'is  'an'  and  gtd-n  zich  a  wkisterpoop  right  in  the 
mouth,  and  down  a  vails,  right  out. 

Chdl  up  w 

WHISTLE  FOR  [wdsl  vur],/Ar.     To  lose ;  to  go  without. 
I  wants  to  know  how  I  be  gwain  to  be  a-paid,  else  p'raps  arter 
I've  a-do'd  the  work  I  mid  whistle  vor  the  money. 

WHIT-ALLER  [weet-aul-ur].    The  elder.    Sambucus  nigra. 

WHITE  ASH  [weet  aar'sh],  sb.  The  plant  goutweed.  ^gopo- 
dium  podagraria.     (Usual  name.j 

WHITE-LIVERED  [wuyt,  or  weef-luyvurd],  adj.  Cowardly; 
easily  frightened.  It  is  curious  that  in  compounds  liver  has  the  i 
very  long. 

Yal  vxet-liverd  son  of  a  bitch,  hot  art  afeard  o'?  Why,  he  on't 
ait  thee. 

WHITE-MEAT  [weef-mait],  sb.  Milk  diet,  or  milk  puddings- 
much  the  same  as  "  spoon-meat" 

I  be  most  a-starved  to  death,  they  'ant  a-let  me  had  nort  but 
white  meafs  dree  wicks. 

WHIT&MOUTH  [weef-maew-dh],  sb.    An  infant's  ailment. 
Missus,  you   must   take  some    physic,  the  baby've  a-got  the 
white-iwuth, 

WHITE  POPLAR  [wuyt,  or  weet  paup-lur],  sb.  P^puius  alia 
— silver  poplar. 

WHITE  ROCKET  [wuyt  raukiit],  sb.  The  plant  Hesperis 
matronalis — common  single  white  variety. 

WHITESUN-CURL  [wuylsn-kuur-ul],  sb.  A  small  kernel  or 
carbuncle ;  a  small  abscess,  which  rises  and  becomes  painful,  but 
does  not  burst.     Nearly  the  same  as  Waxen-curl.     (Very  com.) 
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WHITESUN    GILAWFERS    [wuytsn   jiilaufurz],    si.      The 
double  while  rocket.     Double  fiowering  Hesptris  mairatiaJis. 
We  always  calls  *em  WAitesun  Gilawfers. — June  27,  1883. 

WHITESUNTIDE  [wuyt-sntuyd].  Whitsuntide.  The  first 
syllable  is  always  -u-hUe.     The  several  days  are  Whttesttn  Sunday, 

iVhiiesun  Monday,  WAittsun  Tuesday,  &c. 

WHITE-WITCH  [weet-weech],  sb.  A  magician;  astrologer; 
a  male  fortune-teller.  The  word  wiUh  is  in  this  sense  as  often 
applied  to  a  man  as  to  a  woman.  I  knew  a  man  for  a  great  many 
years,  originally  as  a  shoemaker,  but  who  gave  up  his  trade  to 
practise  as  a  "witch."  He  was  known  up  to  his  death  as 
"Conjuror  B  .  .  ."  He  had  regularly  printed  business  cards  with 
his  name  and  address,  and  underneath,  "  Nativities  cast.  Questions 
answered." 

AsTROixwv,  or  Planet  Ruling.— Negal Ives  prepared,  &c.— Send  fisr  pro- 
spectiis  lo  J.  W.  HeracheU,  Fcome.— tfrUiuglm  iVuily  Neua,  Feb,  16,  1888. 

ftnd  how  hcs  Vauther  irenC  agea,  ....  and  troubled  the  houK  so,  that  (hs 
Wlialjecomb,  tha  IViit  WUch  wos  votst  to  lay  en  in  the  Red  Zea. 

Ex.  Csurl.  L  438. 

WHITPOT  [weetpaut],  sb.  A  once  fevourite  dish.  It  was 
made  of  cream,  eggs,  and  flour,  sweetened  and  spiced,  to  be  eaten 
cold.  It  now  remains  only  in  name,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
common  saying,  "  He'll  tel!  lies  so  vast  as  a  dog  '11  eat  whi//vl." 

WHITTLE  [wiifl],  sb.  The  regular  name  of  a  baby's  long 
flannel  petticoat.  It  is  made  with  the  front  open,  and  tied  with 
tapes.  The  whittle  is  left  off  when  the  baby  is  "  tucked  up "  or 
sliortened.  It  is  really  a  kind  of  under-cloak.  A.-S.  ftutitet^  a 
white  mantle,  a  kind  of  cloak. 


WHO-ZAY  [hfeo-zai],  sb.     A  report;  an  "on  dit." 
[Doan  ee  aar'kee  tie  urn,  tilz  noa'urt  bud  u  hio-zai,']  do  not 
you  barken  to  them,  it  is  nothing  but  a  who-zay. 

WHY  VOR  [wuy  vaur].     Why ;  for  what  reason. 
[Taek'-n  aak's  oaun  7t>uy  vawr  ee  kau'm  tu  goo,]  take  and  ask 
of  him  why  for  he  came  to  go. 

WHY-VOR-AY  [waa-y-vur-aay], sb.  Wherewith ;  means;  money. 
'Tidn  all  o'  us  've  a-got  the  why-vor-ay  same's  you  'ave,  else  we'd 
goo  vast  enough.     Same  as  Whereway. 

WICKED  [wikud],  adj.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  foul  or  pro&ne 
lanRuage;  foul-mouthed. 

[Dhu  wik'uis  fuulur  livur  ylie  yuurd  spaik,]  the  wickedest 
fellow  (i.  e.  the  most  foul-mouthed)  you  ever  heard  speak. 
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[Ee-z  u  tuur'ubl  wik'ud  macun,]  he  is  a  very  wicked  man — i.  e. 
as  to  language  only.  No  other  misconduct  would  be  implied  by 
either  of  these  expressions. 

WICKED  DAYS  [wiltud  daiz],  sb.    Week-days.     (Always.) 
Anybody's  work  idn  never  a-finisht  yei — Zindays  and  wuked 
days  be  all  alike. 

Week  being  pronounced  wik — the  rest  is  easy.     A.-S.  wic. 

WICKEDER  [wikudur],  adj.     More  wicked ;  worse. 
There  idn  no  more  wickeder  liar,  not  in  twenty  mild  around. 

A  viykkeder  man  F<aa  he  was  on  ;  aas  aon  on  hI  liurc  lane. 

Sir  Ferumiras,  I.  314Z. 

WICKEDNESS  [wiknidnees],  sh.  Foul  language;  cursing; 
swearing.  I'he  term  is  confined  to  ofTences  in  language,  and  is 
not  applied  to  general  misconduct 

[Viie  niivur  yuurd  noa'  jish  wik-udnees  een  aul  yur  baurn  dai^zj 
you  never  heard  such  foul  language  in  all  your  life.     See  Bad. 

WICKERY  [wik-uree],  v.  i.     To  neigh. 

Th'old  mare  knowth  fatlier's  step  so  well's  a  beggar  knowth  his 
bag  ;  nif  on'y  a  goth  'long  the  court  her'l!  sure  to  wUkery. 


vurgit  to  come  arter  thy  wages. 

WIDDY-WADDY  [wes  dee -wan -dee],  adj.  Stupidly  weak  and 
vacillating^ ;  unstable ;  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  changeable. 

A  widdy-waddy  old  'ummnn ;  he  don't  know  his  own  mind  nit 
two  hours  together. 

WIDENESS  [wuydnees],  sb.    Measure  across.     Wideness  and 
width  are  not  exact  synonyms. 
The  river's  near  the  same  wideness  all  along. 
The  weir-pool  takes  up  all  the  wiith  of  th;  river, 

WIDOW  MAN  [wee-du-mae-un],  sb.     A  widower.     (Always.) 

He's  a  widow  man  way  no  family,  zo  you  on't  have  your  'ouse 
a-tord  abroad  way  a  passle  o'  chillem. 

WIDOW  WOMAN  [wee-du  uum-un],  sb.     A  widow. 

Her  was  a  widow  'oman  avore  her  married  way  he,  and  now 
her's  a-left  a  widow  'oman  agee-an. 

WILD  [wuynil],  adj.     i.  Angry ;  enraged. 
A  very  common  jeer  to  an  irascible  person  is, "  Hot's  the  matter 
then  ?  why  thee  art  so  wild's  a  cock  gooze  1 " 

2.  adj.    Applied  to  smells. 

Hotever  is  it  here,  soce  ^  somethin'  stinks  terr'ble  uild,  I  sim. 
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WILDING  [wuyuldeen],  s6.    A  wild  apple. 

They  baint  no  good,  they  baint  on'y  wildins,  and  so  zoui's  a  grig. 

WILL  [wiil',  w^ol,  when  very  emphatic;  feci,  mod.  empkaih;  ul, 
cr'Kin  ordinary  rapid  speech]. 
I  tell  'ee  I  wiol  do  it. 


In  addition  to  its  com.  use  in  forming  the  future  tense,  it  is 
constantly  used  in  the  dialect  when  the  present  tense  would  be 
the  literary  construction;  particularly  when  any  strong  assertion 
is  made,  as  if  the  old  force  of  the  word  were  still  retained,  even 
when  no  emphasis  is  laid  on  it. 

[Karl  fuy  dhec  tu  dlic  ut,]  I  will  defy  thee  to  do  it — i.  1. 1  do 
now  defy  thee. 

[Aa-/  tuul'  dhee  hau't  tai'z,]  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is — /*  e.  not 
only  "  I  tell  thee,"  but  "  I  persist  in  teUing  thee," 

WILL  [wee-ul],  v.  t.    To  bequeath. 

Th'old  man  was  a  wo'th  a  good  bit  o'  money,  but  'tis  shameful 
how  he've  a-left  'is  wive ;  he  willed  every  shillin'  to  th'  oldest  son, 
and  her's  a-fo'ced  to  be  holdin'  to  he  vor  the  very  bread  her  d'alL 

WILLY  [weel'ee],  sb.  and  v.  t.  A  machine  for  prepariog  wool 
for  the  scribbler  or  first  carder.  It  forms  the  second  process  in  the 
spinning  of  short  stapled  wool.  In  shap::  it  is  something  like  a 
carder,  but  instead  of  "  cards  "  it  has  sharp  iron  teeth.  The  wool 
is  first  put  through  the  devil,  by  which  it  is  opened  and  partially 
cleaned.  It  is  then  sprinkled  with  oil  and  fed  into  the  tuilly,  which 
eflectually  mixes  it,  and  regularly  spreads  the  oil  through  the  mass. 

To  wtlly  wool  is  to  pass  it  through  this  machine. 

WILLY  Cwiilee],  sb.  A  large  basket — of  a  shape  deep  rather 
than  flat.  The  word  would  not  be  used  for  any  shallow  basket, 
nor  for  one  having  a  bent  handle  from  side  to  side.  A  wUly  has 
two  small  handles  at  the  upper  edge,  one  opposite  the  other. 
There  are  "half-bag  willies,"  "quarter-bag  willies"  and  "t*0- 
bushel  willies"  made  to  hold  the  specified  quantities.  Same  as 
Maund.     See  Bag. 

WILLY-NILLY  [wiSl-ee-niilee],  sb.    Willing  or  unwiUing. 
Nif  maister  do  zay  it,  'tidn  no  use  vor  they  to  zay  nort,  they  must 
do  it  willy-nilly. 


WIM  [wiim],  V.  I.     To  winnow.     (Always.) 
Our  voiks  be  all  busy  wtmtn  o'  bailey. 
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WIMBLE-STOCK.  [wtim-I-stault],  s^.    The  crank  or  brace  used 

by  carpenters  for  boring  with  various  "  bits."      By  confusion  of 

sound   in   the  rustic  mind,  this  word   is   often  now  pronounced 

[waunrl-stauk],  as  though  wimbU  and  wamble  were  synonyms. 

tPymiyl.     Tertbrum.     Wvkbvl,  or  persowre.     Tereie/luin.—Pr.  ram. 

A  wjmbylle ;  Madra,  delaiellHla,  Unbrvm,  &c. — CalA,  Aug. 

«nd  bore  the  hole*  with  his  viymble. — Fitzheiierfs  Hushaudrit,  24I8. 


Gimlet,  often  spelt  gimblet,  is  the  diminutive — for  interchange 
of  w  and  g  comp.  ward,  guard;  war,  guerre. 

WIM-SHEET  [wiSm--shit],  sb.  Winno wing-sheet.  (Always.) 
A  large  sheet  of  strong  canvas,  used  (more  in  thrashing  com  by 
machine  than  in  winnowing)  to  spread  on  the  ground  and  catch 
the  com  under  the  thrashing-machine. 

WIND  [wuyn(d],  v.  i.  Any  surface  which  ought  to  be,  and  is 
not  an  even  plane,  is  said  to  wind,  as  a  door,  sash,  floor,  board,  &c. 

"  Can't  make  thick  old  door  fit ;  he  winds  purty  nigh  an  inch," 
or  "he's  purty  nigh  an  inch  windin'" 

WIND  [wuyn^d],  v.  t.  To  roll  up,  and  bind  with  a  cord,  the 
fleece  after  shearing.     Hence  he  whose  business  it  is,  is  called  a 

wool-winder  [&o'I-wuyndur]. 

WINDING-SHEET  [wuyndeen-shee-t],  si.  The  guttering  of 
a  candle  by  which  an  excrescence  is  formed  ;  also  sometimes  called 
a  coffin-handle.  Supposed  to  be  a  death  sign  to  the  person  in 
whose  direction  it  forms.  I  have  seen  people  change  their  seats 
when  it  begins  to  form. 

WINDLE  [wiinl],  sb.  The  redwing.  (Always.)  Turdus 
J/iacus. 

WIND-MOW  [weeTJ-maew],  sb.  In  a  showery  harvest  it  is  very 
common  to  stack  up  the  com  on  the  field  in  narrow  ricks,  so  that 
the  air  may  freely  circulate  through  them.  Thus  the  com,  if  im- 
perfectly dried,  takes  no  damage,  as  it  would  do  if  put  together 
in  a  large  quantity.  These  small  stacks  are  always  called  wind- 
mojvs.    See  Hat,  v.  t. 

WIND-REW  [wee-n-rfeo],  sb.  Hay  after  tedding  is  often  drawn 
up  in  light  rows,  so  that  the  wind  can  play  through  it,— these  are 
wifC-rews.    The  same  as  "  double-strick  rews." 
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WIND-SHAKE  [wecn-sliee-uk],  si.  and  v.  t.  A  crack  or  sviit 
ID  wood  caused  by  too  rapid  drying. 

Turn  eens  way  that  there  board,  else  they  '11  be  a  wind-shaked 
[u-wecn-shee'ukt]  all  to  pieces. 

WINK  [wingk],  sb.  A  well  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  bf 
a  winch,  chain,  and  bucket  The  word  is  applied  to  the  shaft— (./. 
"down  the  wink" — as  much  as  to  the  winding  apparatus. 

WINK-EGG  [wing-k-ag].  A  game  played  with  birds'  eggs. 
\\'hen  a  nest  is  found,  boys  shout,  [I^t-s  plaa'y  udng-k-ag-'].  Ao 
egg  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  a  boy  goes  back  three  paces  from 
it,  holding  a  slick  in  his  hand ;  he  then  shuts  his  eyes  and  takes 
two  paces  towards  the  egg,  and  strikes  a  blow  on  the  ground  Willi 
the  stick — the  object  being  to  break  the  egg.  If  he  misses  another 
tries,  and  so  on  until  all  the  eggs  are  smashed.  This  is  ahnost  the 
only  use  to  which  the  lower  class  of  boys  put  the  thousands  of  egg! 
they  take  in  the  season. 

WINNY  [ween-ee],  v.  i.  To  neigh  gently,  as  a  favourite  hotse 
does  when  approached  by  his  master.     Same  as  Wickery. 

WINTER  [wee-ntur],  v.  t.  To  keep  or  feed  cattle  through  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Stevens  do  itiinttr  his  things  ter'ble  hard ;  but  I  zim  dont 
never  pay,  'tis  out  midsummer  a'most  'vorc  t'U  be  a-pick'd  up 
again. 

WINTER-BIRD  [wee-ntur-buurd],  sb.  Com.  name  for  the 
fieldfare. 

There's  two  sorts  o'  they  there  winter-birds.  Some  do  call  'em 
blue-rumps, — Keeper,  Jan.  30,  1888.     See  Grevbird. 

WINTER-GREENS  [weentur-gree-nz],  sb.  Curled  kale.  Same 
as  Curly-greens.     Brassica fimbriata. 

WINTER-PROUD  [wee-ntur-praewd],  adj.  A  com  crop  whicli 
has  been  forced  into  premature  growth  hy  mild  weather  in  winter. 
Such  com  is  said  to  be  winter-proud. 

WIPE  [wuyp],  sb.  and  v.  t.  i.  A  long  bundle  of  brushwood 
tied  with  several  "  binds."  The  sides  of  rough  sheds  or  "  linhays " 
are  often  made  of  wipes  placed  on  end  close  together,  and  bound 
to  a  horizontal  pole  half-way  up.  To  furnish  a  shed  with  shelter 
of  this  kind  is  "  to  wipe  the  linhay  up." 

Thick  there  linhay  was  so  mortal  start,  I  was  a-fo'ce  to  wipe  'm 
up.— Jan.  It,  1888. 

a.  s6.    A  blow. 

Ah'l  gi'  thee  a  wipe  under  the  ear,  s'heat  me ! 
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WIPE  THE  EVES  [wiiy-p  dh-aajz].  In  shooting,  when  ore 
person  kills  the  game  immediately  after  a.  companion  has  shot  at 
it  and  missed,  he  is  said  to  itiifie  the  eyes  of  the  one  who  missed. 

Maister  itiipe  the  pa'son's  eyes  dree  or  vower  times ;  I  count  he's 
better  to  praichin-n  he  is  to  shuttin'. 

WIPE  THE  SHOES  [wuyp  dhu  shfeo'z].  A  figurative  expression 
for  obtaining  a  treat  of  drink. 

[Aay  shd  luyk  tu  wuyp  yur  shh'z^  I  should  like  to  wipe  your 
shoes,  would  be  said  to  a  gentleman  coming  amongst  labourers, 
as  a  polite  way  of  saying,  "  I  should  like  to  drink  your  health." 

&«  FOOTIMG. 

WISE-MAN  [wuyz-maeun],ii.  An  astrologer.  Same  as  White- 
witch. 

WISHING-BONE  [wee-sheen-boa-un],  sb.    The  meny-thought. 

WISHT  [weesht],  a<^'.     Sad;  miserable.     (Very  com.) 

'Tis  a  viisht  thing  vor  her,  poor  soul,  vor  to  be  a-Ief  like  that 

there,  way  all  they  little  bits  o'  chillern,  and  her's  a  wishi  poor 

blid  too,  to  the  best  o'  times. 
No  doubt  the  real  meaning  is  bewitched  or  evil  wtsM,  i.  e.  suffering 

from  the  evil  eye ;  and  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  everything 

undesirable  or  untoward  was  set  down  to  witchcraft.     The  belief 

is  by  no  means  dead.     See  Overlook. 

WISHTNESS  [wee-shnees],  Ji*.  Some  result  of  evil  eye;  any- 
thing mysteriously  unfortunate  is  a  wishlness. 

I  calls  it  a  proper  wisktness,  vor  to  zee  a  poor  little  crater  like 
her  is,  wastln  away  to  nothin,  an'  all  the  doctors  can't  do  her  no 
good.— Sept.  1884. 

WISS,  WISSER,  WISTEST  [wils",  wds-ur,  wtis'tees],  comp.  adj. 
Worse ;  worst. 

They  do  zay  how  her's  wt'ss-n  he  is. 

[Aay  doanin  zee'  eens  nur-z  (inee  w^sur-a  uudhur  voa'ksj  I 
do  not  see  how  that  her  is  any  worser  than  other  folks. 

"Tis  the  very  wistesi  [wiis'tees]  job  ever  I  zeed  in  my  live. 

Bnl  sliamelcs  and  craflie,  that  despeiale  are. 

Make  many  ful  honest  ihe  vvarter  lo  fare, —  Tuutr,  lolyi. 

WISTURD  [wiisturd],  sb.    Worsted.     (Always.) 

Yarn  spun  from  long-combed  wool,  not  from  carded  short  wool. 

It'm  ij  doublelts,  one  jertiin,  2  paire  of  hoase,  ij  hatls,  iij  wastes,  ) 
•  pair  of  iDBsttrd  stockins,  a  paire  of  silke  garter,  iij  paire  of  >  ixx* 
shoes  and  Iwo  paire  of  pantophels.  ) 

Ittventery  ef  goods  and  chatilh  ef  Hfiiry  Candyi,  Bxcltr,  1609. 

WIT  [weet],  sb.  Sense ;  intelligence ;  knowledge.  One  of  the 
commonest  depreciatory  sayings  is — 
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"  He  'ant  a-got  no  more  wit-n  plase  God  he  should,"  or  again, 
"  Ant  a-got  wit  to  zay  boh  !  to  a  gooze." 

A.-S.  wit — understanding ;  knowledge.  This  meaBing  is  at  least 
obsolescent  in  mod.  literature. 

WyTTE  of  vndTntoDdjngt.     IitgeiUum. 

WytTB,  of  bodyly  knowynge.    Sauut, — JY.  Ptrv. 

In  dooing  of  either,  let  tail  bean  ft  stroke, 

far  buieng  or  sclliog  of  pig  in  a  poke. — Tiuier,  i6/j. 

WIT[wiit],  r.     Wilt?    (Always.) 

WITS;  WITSN  [wiifs;  wiifsn].  Wouldest ;  wouldest  not; 
wilt  not.     See  IV.  S.  Gram.  p.  61. 

[Dhee Zf (f/'i»  aeu  dhik-  vurnoa*  jis  muun'ee,] thou  wilt  notliatre 
that  one  for  any  such  sum. 

iVits  thee  like  vor  to  be  a-sar*d  same's  I've  a-bin? 

WITCH-ELM  [wee'ch-uul-um],  sb.    Same  as  Witch-tree  (?.  v). 

This  is  probably  a  word  of  rather  recent  growth,  although  now 
it  and  fViUh-halse  are  the  usual  names  of  the  Ulmus  twntaM. 
It  has  very  likely  arisen  as  a  sort  of  duplicate  name  like  BnnJcn, 
upon  the  foreign  word  elm  becoming  naturalized,  previous  to  wbich 
no  doubt  wycki  was  the  only  name. 

WITCH-HALSE  [weexh-haa'Is].  Witch-elm.  Ulmus  mntana. 
The  usual  name  throughout  W.  Somerset  and  North  Devon. 

WITCH  TREE  [weech  tree],  si.  The  witch-elm.  Www 
nwittana.  This  name  was  most  probably  once  used  for  all 
varieties  of  the  elm,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  continued  so 
down  to  comparatively  recent  times. 

A.-S.  win.  Bosworth  gives  this,  "  A  witche,  mountain  ash,  roan- 
Uec  (?).'■ 

Wyche,  Ire.     Ulmui.^Prantp.  Pom. 

And  nether  iii:if('if,  ne  Icede,  to  be  leyde  in,  bote  a  grele  clothe  to  belymy 
foule  caryin.         Will  of  T.  Broke,  Damn,  1487.     F^  Earliat  WitU,  p.  «7- 

This  cannot  mean  hutch  or  coffin,  as  suggested  in  the  footnote 
to  the  above,  because  it  is  put  in  apposition  to  lead  and  (Ulh.  It 
refers  to  the  wood  of  which  coffins  were  and  still  are  mostly  made. 
Compare  also  the  Devonshire  spelling  of  1487  with  the  pronnii- 
ciation  of  1886. 


WITH  THE  SAME  [wai  dhu  sae'um],  adv.  fhr.  Instantly; 
instantaneously. 

[Zfco'n-z  tivur  aay  zee'd-n  aay  staap-  wai  dhu  sarum,  un  au'p  wai 
mee  wuop-  un  meet  waiun  rai't  raewn  dhu  naek,]  (as)  soon  as  1  sa* 
him  I  stopped  instantly,  and  up  with  my  whip  and  met  with  him 
right  round  the  neck. 
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WITHY  [wUdh'ee].  The  willow;  osier.  All  spedes  are  known 
by  this  name,  as  the  "basket  withy"  "thatching  withy"  "black 
lailhy,"  "  mouse r-wiV/ij'." 

A,-S.  wi^ie,  wi'&ige,  wi%'Se, 

A  Welhy  j  Xalii.—Calh.  Ang. 

for  they  be  mosle  comonly  mode  of  hasell  and  viitkn,  for  ihese  be  the  trees 
that  blome.  FiltherbttCs  Husbandrit,  24,  15. 

The  greater  is  called  in  Latme  SaKx  ftrticatU,  coromon  Withy,  WUlow  and 
sallow.  Gerarde,  Herbal,  p,  139a. 


WITHY-WIND  [whdhee-wee-n].  Bindweed ;  the  wild  convol- 
vulus. Convolvulus  artvnsis.  The  usual  name  of  this  troublesome 
weed,  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years. 

A.-S.  wlte-windt.     Vivema,  wudo-wiode, — Earli,  Plant  Names,  p.  23. 

the  heibe  which  is  called  of  the  hcrbaries  Volubilis,  io  english  ■aylhmyitdt 
or  byndeweede,  in  duche  Winden.  Turner,  f£erba,  p.  ao. 

The  sma]]  Bindweed  is  called  Convolvulus  mintr,  Volubilis  minor,  in  English, 
Withwinde,  Bindweed,  and  Hedgc-bels.  Gerardt,  Herbal,  p.  S63. 

WIITH  [waefth],  sb.     Width.     (Always.)     See  Wideness. 

WIVERY  [wiivuree],  v.  i.    To  hover. 

I  do  zee  two  or  dree  hawks,  darn  'em,  wtvering  [wdvureen]  'pon 
th'  hill  'most  every  day. — Keeper,  June  i»,  1886. 

WO  !  [woa- !]  int.  To  horses.  Keep  quiet  I  (Always.)  This 
word  is  not  used  to  a  horse  when  moving,  as  a  command  to  stop, 
but  when  restless  or  fidgety,  or  inclined  to  kick. 

Wff,  mare  I  wo,  mare  ! 

WOBBLE  [waubl],  v.  i.  Often  WOBBLY  [waublee].  To 
shake,  as  of  a  water  bed,  or  a  bag  of  jelly. 

This  word  would  express  the  shaking  of  a  very  fat  man's  "  corpor- 
ation." So  the  smooth  smrface  of  a  bog  is  said  to  wobble  when  any 
part  is  touched. 

The  stock  that  da  eyte  et's  za  fat  ai 


I,  Sustic  Sketches,  p.  g. 


WOKT  [woakt],/.  Ume,  andf.fari.  of  to  wake. 
The  cheel  wit  us  dree  or  vower  times  in  the  night 
Come,  soce  !  you  baint  half  awokt  up  I  s'pose. 


WOMEN-FOLKS  [wuomeen-voaks],  ib.    Females  i 
as  distinct  from  men-folks.    Also  female  servants. 
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WOOD  [feod],  li.  Used  collectively — faggots  of  firewood.  A 
single  one  is  called  [u  faa'kut  u  ia'J]. 

[Maekeen  io'd,']  making  wood.  Chopping  brushwood  or  tree- 
tops  into  the  proper  lengths,  and  binding  thero  up  into  bggols. 
This  is  sometimes  called  slatting  wood,  [slaafeen  io'tf]. 

[Aard-ini/,]  hard-wood.  Used  collectively  only.  Firewood,  i.i. 
logs  or  brands,  cut  to  length,  and  split  for  burning  on  the  hearth. 
Three  feet  is  the  proper  length  for  hard-wood. 

[Faak'ut-^o-(/,]  faggot-wood,  is  the  tops  of  branches  and  slic'ii 
suitable  to  be  tied  up  into  faggots.  Hence  advertisements  offering 
"  Five  hundred  of  wood  for  sale,"  mean  five  hundred  faggots. 

Wood  in  the  sense  of  lignum  is  rarely  used  by  peasantrf, 
except  to  the  "  quality."    See  God, 

WOOD-CARRIER  [feod-kaaiyur ;  feo't-kaaTyur],  The  caddis- 
worm,  from  the  pieces  of  slick  which  are  generally  adhering  to  its 
sheaih.  This  narae  is  the  common  one  among  the  boys  who  bail 
pins  with  it  to  catch  minnows. 

WOOD-RICK  [feod-rik],  sb.  A  stack  of  faggot-wood,  as  distinct 
from  brand-rick. 

A  paperhanger  complaining  of  the  roughness  of  a  wall  said, 
"  Anybody  mid  so  well  paper  a  'ood-rick" 

WOOD-WALL  [feod-waul],  ih.  The  green  woodpecker,  whose 
peculiar  cry  is  said  to  be  "  Wet  1  wet !  wet  1 "  and  is  a  sure  sign  of 
rain,     ^cus  viridis. 


and  alpes,  and  finches,  and  wodt-viala. — Chaiuer,  RemancrBfthe  X-ae,  L  65S- 

See  Tenth  Report  Provincialisms,  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  1887. 

WOPPER  [waup-ur],  sb. ;  also  WOPPING,  adj.    A  big  thing 
of  any  kind  ;  a  big  lie. 

That's  a  wopper.    Catch'd  a  gurt  woppin  rat. 

WORDLE  [wuur-dl],  sb.     World.     (Always.) 
I  don't  ver'ly  b'leive  there's  the  fuller  o'un  in  the  wordle. 
WirdU  or  worlde.     Mmtdus,  stcuiun,  orbit. — Prvnp.  Pars. 


WORD  OF  A  SORT  [wuur'd-uv-u-soa-urt],  phr.   Angry  dispute, 
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usually  accompanied  with  bad  language.  This  implies  a  more 
violent  quarrel  than  "  a  vew  words." 

We'd  a-got  a  wordof  a  iort,  as  mid  lay,  and  lO  I  thort  'twas  time 
\a  pae-urt  (part). 

WORD  O'  MOUTH  [wuur-d-u  maew'dh],  sb.    Parole  agreement. 

There  wad-n  no  writm',  'twas  on'y  word  0'  mouth,  but  I  should-n 
never  think  he  wid'n  be  jich  rogue's  t'urn  word.     Ste  Ron-word. 

WORDS  [wuur-ds],  sb.  Dispute;  disagreement;  also  bad 
language ;  abuse. 

What !  to  be  suic  you  have  not  left  Mr.  White.  What's  the 
matter  ? 

Well,  you  zee,  ix,  we'd  a  got  a  vew  words,  an'  10  I  corned  away, 
an'  I  hope  he'll  get  zomebody  to  do  better  vor'n. 

A  vtw  words  is  the  stock  reason  for  leaving  service. 

WORK  [wuurk].     i.  In  phr.  making  work — mischief. 

[Dhai  bwuuyz  bee  au'vis  maek'een  wuurA,']  those  boys  are 
always  making  mischief. 

2.  Attempting  to  commit  rape. 

They've  a  summons-n  for  makin'  work  way  Joe  Salter's  maid, 
and  1  count  he'll  meet  way  it  sharp  dherus  tich. 

WORK  [wuurk],  v.  t.     i.  To  fennent.     Always  used  in  con- 
nection with  brewing  or  cider-making. 
Plase-m,  the  drink's  3.-workl  all  out  over  the  vate, 

7.  sb.  Fuss ;  disturbance ;  row. 

Maister  made  up  fine  work,  'cause  the  gig  wad-n  in  order ;  but 
he  never  zaid  nort  about-n  vore  jis  up  ten  o'clock. 

WORK-A-DAY  [wuur'k-u-dai],  adj.  Given  up  to  work,  as  in 
the  phr.  "  This  work-a-day  wordle." 

WORKISH  [wuurkeesh],  adj.    Diligent ;  industrious. 
Well,  Betsy,  you  he  workish  to-day,  bain'  ee? 
He's  a  wariisi  sort  of  a  young  chap. 

WORKMAN  [wuur-kmun],  sb.     A  farm-labourer. 

There's  very  good  premises,  and  two  workman's  cot-houses  'pon 
the  farm. 

No,  I  don't  drave  th'osses,  I  be  on'y  a  workman. 

Wuited,  at  Lady-day,  a  Carter ;  also  a  HVibn(in,cottaget  and  garden  provided. 
— Apply  10  L.  Darby,  Kerwell,  HuDtsham. 

WilliHgten  Weekly  News,  Feb.  16,  1S8S. 

WORKMANSHIP  [wuur-kmunshiip],  adj.  Workmanlike; 
substantial. 

I'll  war'nt  shall  be  put  out  o'  hand  in  a  proper  workmanship 
manner,  eens  you  shan't  vind  no  fau'L 
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WORK  OUT  [wuurk  aewt],  v.  t.  i.  In  cultivaring  ground, 
after  each  ploughing,  the  soil  is  rolled  and  "  dragged  "  with  drap 
or  heavy  harrows,  until  all  the  weed  and  couch  is  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  the  eanh  completely  pulverized.  This  after  ptocess 
is  to  work  out. 

We  ploughed  thick  field,  and  -werk-n  out  dree  times  over,  [un 
ee  iSdn  tlain  naut  ect]  and  he  is  not  clean  yet, 

3.  To  pay  a  debt  by  performing  work  to  its  amount. 

Nif  you'll  plase  to  let  me  work  it  out,  I'll  'low  zix  shillins  a  wik 
gin  'tis  all  a-paid. 

WORRA  [wuum],  sb.  Whorle.  (Always.)  The  word  is  appKed 
generally  to  the  grooved  pulley  fixed  upon  the  spindle  of  ^1  the 
various  spinning  machines.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  grooved 
pulley  upon  a  common  blind-roller,  in  which  the  cord  works. 

The  pronun.  is  invariable.     No  untaught  native  would  guess  the 
meaning  of  whorie  unless  pronounced  [wuur'ul],  of  which  no  doubt 
our  word  is  a  contraction. 
Whorlwyl,  ofaspyndyl  (whorwhil,  k.  vihsrtt,  p.)-     Vtriibrum. — Fr.  Pare. 

WORRIT  [wuur-ut],  v.  t.     To  teaze ;  to  worry ;  to  harass. 

Thick  maid's  enough  to  worrit  a  saint  out  o'  their  life. 

WORSHIP  [wuush-up],  ».  i.    To  be  fond  of. 

A  cat  had  been  seen  in  a  preserve,  and  a  man  said  to  me,  "  Her 
idn  arter  the  pheasants,  'tis  the  rabbits  her  do  worship"  Another 
man  said,  "  I  tell'ee  her  do  worship  they  rabbits." 

WORTH  [waeth-,  wuuth].  In  phr.  •'a.  worth."  This  insertion 
of  a  before  an  adjective  is  both  curious  and  very  com.  In  the 
case  of  worth  it  is  almost  invariable,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
speakers  feel  the  word  to  be  a  participle.  This  prefix  is  used  even 
in  such  com.  phrases  as,  "  'Tidn  a-H'uVA  while,"  "  He  wad-n  a-w'ii 
tuppence." 

[Haut-s  dhik  u  itnutA  een  yoa'ur  muun'ee,  maek  su  boa'l?] 
what  is  that  one  worth  in  your  money,  make  so  bold  ?    A  very 
common  way  of  inquiring  the  price  of  any  article.     An  equally 
common  depreciatory  saying  b,  "  He  idn  Si-wt^th  a  louse." 
Him  Kmede  it  nas  do;[  nur>  »  Ions  :  bata;!  wi>  him  to  wage. — Sir  Fer.  L  439. 

WORTHY  [wuurdhee],  fli^".    Able ;  wise  enough.    (Very  com.) 

Nif  on'y  I'd  a-bin  worthy  to  ha'  knowed  it  avore. 

WORTS  [huurts,  wuurts],  sb.  Whortleberries.  In  this  district 
known  only  by  this  name.  In  the  season  they  are  brought  round 
in  carts,  the  hawkers  crying,  "  Hurts  I  Hurts!"  Of  late  I  have 
noticed  the  cry  is  Wuurts  I 

WOSBURD  [woauiburd],  sb.    Common  pronun.  of  esbiri (q,  v.). 

This  pronun.  makes  the  meaning  self-evident — le.  "whor/s  brood.' 
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WRANGWAY  [rang-wai].  A  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wellington, 
near  to  which  is  a  small  farm  called  iVrangcembe  [rang'kfeo'm]. 
These  are  situated  on  the  ancient  roadway,  on  nhich  is  anotlier 
place  called  Oidway.  It  is  probable  that  the  names  are  modern, 
only  dating  from  the  cutting  of  tlie  new  "  turnpike," 

n  fordo. — Bake  of  Curtasye,  I,  99. 

WRASTLE,  WRASTLY  [vraasl,  vraa-slee],  v.  i.  To  wrestle. 
In  some  districts,  particularly  round  Wiveliscombe,  it  is  pron. 
Vrau'sl  and  vrausieen. 

There  idn  gwain  to  be  no  vraa'sUtn  t'our  revel  de  year,  'cause 
they  can't  gather  no  money  vor't,  nit  vrom  the  genlvokes. 


Ful  big  he  vas  of  braun,  and  eek  oF  boones  ; 
Th«t  precede  wel,  for  overal  iher  he  cam, 

At  wrasllyngi  he  wolde  bere  awey  the  ram. — CAauetr,  Frel.  1.  546. 
Go  Dot  to  >e  vmiililinge,  nc  to  ecbotynge  at  cok. 

Haw  the  Coed  Wi^toMyt  her  Jauyir,  L  81. 


WREATH-HURDLE  [vraeih-,  or  vrai-th-uurdl],  si.  A  hurdle 
made  of  wattle  or  basket-work,  as  distinguished  from  the  gate  or 
"  vower-shuttle  "  hurdle. 

-    In  Dorset  and  other  chalk  districts  the  wreath-hurdle  is  the 
commoner  kind. 

Root  pulper,  cake  crusher,  3  iron  sheep-racks,  sheep- troughs,  about  12  dozen 
nte  and  3  dozen  nmalh  hurdles,  sack  trucks,  com  measures. 

Adv.  of  Farm  Sale,  fVelim£ten  H'tekly  Newt,  OcL  15,  1885. 

WREDY  [hree'd(ee],  v.  i.    Of  plants,  especially  com.    To  throw 

up  several  stalks  from  one  root.     Called  to  Ihiller  in  some  counties. 

Rollin's  a  fine  thing  for  young  wheat,  'bout  makin'  o'  it  wredy. 

WRICK  [rik,  vrik],  v.  t  and  sb.     To  sprain ;  to  wrench. 

I  wrick  my  neck  more  sharper ;  damed  if  I  didn  think  I'd  a-brokt 
my  neck. 

Well,  the  doctor  zess  how  'tis  on'y  a  bit  of  a  vrick  in  my  back, 
but  I  zim  'tis  wiss-n  that  (worse  than  that). 

WRIGGLE.     See  Riggi^ 

WRIGHT  [rait,  vrait],  v. t.     i.  To  repair;  to  restore. 

[Dhik'ul  diie'  ugee'un  vui'ee  wuul',  aartur  ee-z  M-z'raiiud  au-p 
u  beet,]  that  one  will  do  again  very  well,  after  he  is  righted  up 
a  bit. 

a.,  [vrai  t],  adj.  and  adv.    Right     From  this  com.  pronunciation 
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it  would  seem  as  if  the  idea  had  taken  root  that  the  opposite  of 

rrong  must  be  vrigkl. 

Robert,  1  do  vind  eens  you  was  vright  all  the  time. 

WRING  [ring-,  vring-],  ih.  A  press.  A  cheese-press  is  always 
a  "  cheese -K'r/»^,"  or  by  many  cheese-vring. 

A  well-known  rock  in  the  Valley  of  Rocks  is  called  "  The  DeviTs 
.Cheese-KirfM^. ' ' 

WRITINGS  [vniyleenz],  ib.    Title  deeds  relating  to  land. 
Well,  he  calls  the  place  his  own,  but  I  count  he  must  get  up  bf 
time  vor  to  show  the  vritins.     (Always.) 

Mjf  God,  ifioritingi  may 

Convey  a  Lordship  sny  way 
Whithei  the  buyer  and  the  seller  pleise  ; 

Let  it  not  thee  displease, 
If  this  pooie  paper  do  as  much  as  [hejr- 

i6zo.    George  Herbai,  Otidiente. 

WRIZZLED  [niz-ld,  vnizld], adj.    Shrivelled ;  wrinkled. 
Can't  think  how  'tis  our  apples  'on't  keep  de  year — they  be  all 
A-vrizxied  up  to  nothin'. 

WUG !  [wuug !],  imper.  The  word  used  in  driving  horses,  to 
make  them  go  to  the  right  or  "off  side."  If  they  are  to  keep 
much  to  the  right  it  is  "  Wt^  off,"  if  to  turn  round  to  the  right, 
"  IVug  roun',''  if  to  turn  round  to  the  left  [km  yuur  raewn  !],  come 
here  round.  This  is  of  course  because  a  driver  without  reins  always 
walks  on  the  left  or  "near"  side. 


WULL  [wuqI'],  sb.    Var.  pron.  of  weol.    The  usual  one  among 

farmers  who  have  leamt  to  spell. 
Fleese  of  wulle,     Vtllus. ' 

FloCKkys  ofwulie  or  ojjer  lyke. 

WuLLB.    Zana.    Wulle  howse,    Lanarium.    Wulle  Mann.    Lanariia. 

Pramp.  Pan, 
WURD  [wiird,  wuur'd],  sb.     Hoard     (Always.) 
Hot  be  axin  de  year  vor  lewriZ-apples  ?    They  there  baint  fit  vor 
U'uri. 
See  Pixv-woRDiNG — /.  e.  robbing  the  pixies  of  their  hoard. 

WUSSER  [wiis-ur],  adj.     Worse.     See  Wiss. 
There's  so  rough  a  lot  a-lef  as  ever  he  is,  and  wmser. — April 
13,  1881. 


WUTS  [wiSfs,  waefs],  s6.    Oats.     (Alwajs.) 

H'uts  be  terr'tile  low,  sure  'nough ;  they  on't  paay  vor  tillin", 
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Y.     I.  As  a  consonant  this  tetter  very  frequently  takes  the  place 
of  ^,  as  in  yeffer,  yeath,  yarbs,  yeat,  yerrin,  &c.     See  Yerr. 


2.  [ee].  As  a  vowel,  it  is  commonly  used  to  express  the  final 
infinitive  Inflection  of  the  intransitive  form  of  verbs,  as  phughy, 
warshy,  looky,  talky,  &c.,  of  which  abundant  examples  have  been 
given  in  these  pages.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  49. 

In  M.  E.  this  infiectton  was  used  with  both  trans,  and  intrans. 
verbs,  but  in  the  dialect  it  is  now  confined  to  the  latter. 


Now  my  folkes  dot>  |ius  jvanyt :  y-last  ys  myn  honoar. — Sir  Femmbra!,  1.  1645. 

..  361- 

3.  When  added  to  anyspeciesof  handicraft,  it  has  a  frequentative 
force,  and  implies  the  practice,  or  occupation  in  the  work  named. 

I  do  stone-cnwi)-  hon  I  can  get  it, — means  I  follow  the  occupa- 
tioa  of  stone-breaker  when  I  can  obtain  work.     See  Masonv. 

4.  The  usual  objective  form  o(you. 

I  tell-^  hot  tis.     You  can't,  can'^  f    You  don't  lay  zo,  doy  ? 
Usually  spelt  ee.    SeeE  2. 

5.  Final  y  of  lit.  £ng.  is  sometimes  dropped  in  the  dialect.     See 
Car,  Slipper,  Dirt,  Stid,  Store. 


VA  [yaa],  fir.     You.     This  form  is  only  used  when  applying 
an  epithet. 

Ya  gurt  mumphead,  you  I 

Ya  hugly  son  of  a  bitch,  I'll  break  the  neck  o'  thee. 


YALLER  [yaal-ur],  si.  and  adj.    Yellow.     (Always.) 
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YALLER  BWOY  [yaaVur  bwuuy],  s6.    A  gold  coin. 
I  thort  fust  'twas  a  varden,  but  zoon's  I'd  a-dtiDe  ibe  dirt  off 
o'un,  I  zeed  sure  'nough  twas  zyalUr  bwoy. 

YALLERHAMMER  [yaalTir-aamur],  sb.  The  yellow-hammer. 
Emberiza  eitrirutla. 

This  very  common  summer  bird  is  often  called,  from  its  peculiar 
note—"  Lit tle-bit-o'-bread-an' -no-cheese,"  Our  ammer  is  a  more 
correct  pronunciation  than  the  lit  hammer.     Ang.-Sax.  Amort. 

YAMMET  tyaam-ut].     See  Emmett. 

YAP  [yaap],  sb.    The  shrill  bark  of  a  dog. 

YAPPY  [yaap-ee],  V.  i.  i.  To  give  the  short  shrill  bark  which 
spaniels  or  terriers  do,  on  starting  their  game. 

Look  out !    That's  th'old  dog,  he  don't  never /a/^  vor  nort 

a.  V.  I.  To  chatter.  The  use  of  the  word  is  distinctly  depre- 
datory. 

Mind  yer  work,  and  neet  bide  there  j'a^/«. 

a»ore  tha  »«  a  hoaied  that  tha  cast  scarce  .j^ftSj-.—^x,  Scold.  L  26r. 

YAPRIL  [yae-upnil],  sb.     April. 

Thick  piece  o'  groun  'ont  be  a-stock  'vore  out  in  Yaprii. 

YAPS  [yaap's],  ib.    Disease  of  chicken.     Same  as  Gaps,  Pip. 

YAPURD  [yaap-urd],  sb.    Halfpenny-worth. 
hyapurd  o'  scall-milk.     (Com.) 

VARBING  [yaarbeen],  part  sb.     Gathering  herbs. 

We've  a-bin  vor  a  riglur  day's  yarbin. 

Old  women  do  vind  'em  'pon  times,  eens  they  h&yarbin. 

YARBS  [yaarbz],  sb-  Herbs.  By  this  is  meant  " simples," 
or  medicinal  herbs,  while  those  for  cooking  are  always  pol-kttbs 
[paut-aar'bs],  such  as  thyme,  sage,  mint,  organ,  &c 

I  don't  never  go  to  no  doctor;  nif  any  o'm  be  bad,  1  boils  some 
yarbs  down,  and  gives  em  to  'em,  and  they  don't  lack  no  doctor's 
stuff. 

YARD  [yaar-d],  sb.  Of  land.  A  measure  of  five  and  a  half 
yards  (i6^  feet)  both  long  and  square,  i.e.  the  same  as  a  rod, 
pole,  or  perch.     (Always.) 

In  this  district  are  three  distinct  yards.  See  W.  S.  Gram. 
p.  II.     For  ill.  see  Gather,  Tmrow-abboad. 

YARNEST  [yaarnees],  sb.  Earnest.  Yamtst  money,  Eaniest 
money  =  money  paid  to  bind  a  bargain. 

Youll  buy  un  then,  will-y?  Well  then,  I  must  'ave  a  suvreign  in 
yamest,  else  I  'ont  stand  word. 
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YEAR  [yuur],  s6.    The  ear.     (Always.) 
A  luck  under  thy  [yuur^. 

YEAR-GRASS  [yuur--graa's].    See  Ear-grass. 

YEARLING  [yaa-rleen],  sb.     r,  A  steer  or  heifer  of  a  year  old. 
Whose  be  iheyyariinsl  so  nice  a  lot's  I've  a-zeed's  longful  time. 

2.  aJ/.  When  applied  to  any  other  kind  of  animal,  as  "yearling- 
bull,"  "yearling-co\t."  The  latter  is  not  the  usual  term,  though 
heard  sometimes.     Hog-calt  is  the  general  name. 

YEARLY  [yuuflee,  sometimes  yaar'lee],  adv.    Early. 
You  be  come  to  yearly,  I  baint  in  order  vor-y,  not  eeL 

YEAT  [yiif],  si.  and  v.  t    Heal.    (Always.) 

[Wuul,  Jiimi !  kiin-ee  kaech  y^f  s-maurneen — shaarp,  lid-n 
ut?]  well,  James,  can  you  catch  heit  this  morning — (it  is)  sharp, 
is  it  not  ?     See  Ex.  Scald.  1.  5  4. 

He  knowed  twad-a  no  good  vor  to  come  vor  to  kill  the  pig, 
'vore  we'd  &-yeat  the  water  vor  to  scald-n  way. 

an  thay  vill'd  up  tha  liwarts, 
m'd  la  warm  up  Ihare  harts. — If.  Hogg,  %.  I,  p.  4S. 

YEAVY  [yaivee],  aij.  Damp;  moist.  This  word  expresses 
the  condition  of  painted  walls  and  stone  floors  upon  the  giving 
out  of  frost.     See  Eavy. 

YEFFER  [yaefur],  sb.    Heifer.     (Always.) 
There,  maister !  don'ee  call  that  good  beef?    A  maiden  yeffer, 
and  so  nice  a  one  as  ever  I  put  a  knive  into. 

YEFFIELD  [yaef-eenil],  sb.  Heathfield.  Usual  name  for  a 
common. 

Langford  Heathfield  [Lang'vurd  yaefee'ul],  Chelston  Htathfield, 
Milvetton  Heathfield,  Crowcombe  Heathfield,  are  the  names  of 
commons  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  Heathfield  is  the  name  of  a 
parish.     See  Hill,  Moor. 

VELD  [yuuld],  sb.  Hunting.  A  female  deer  not  pr^nant. 
See  Barren. 


YELK  [yael-k],  sb.    Yolk  of  an  e^.     (Very  com.  pronun.) 
Beat  up  the  yelk  of  a  e^  way  some  milk  and  a  drap  o'  rum's  a 

fioe  thing  vor  a  cough. 

}ELKE,  or  an  eye  (ey  K.  s.  egge.  P.).    VUdtul. — Pramf.  Parv. 
YEN  [yaen-,  yiln'],  adv.     Yon ;  yonder.     (Very  com.) 
[Wee'ul,  dhee  g^o  y^w  tu  faaTmur  Snuul'z,  un  aak's  oa  un  tu 

plai'z  (u  km  oa'vur-n  smoa'k  u  puyp  umbuynai't,]  Will,  thee  go  yen 
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to  farmer  Snell's,  and  ask  him  to  p'ease  to  come  over  and  smo1:e  a 
pips  umbye  night. 

YENNY  [yaenee],  v.  i.  To  yean ;  to  bring  forth  Toung-^-said 
of  ewes  only. 

Hei'llyenrty  vore  mornin'. 

YERE  [yuur-],  aJv.     Here.     (Always.) 

[Kww/-  twau-z,]  here  it  was.  [Uur  lidn  yuur,']  she  is  not  here, 
[ Yuur  !  aay  baeun  gwain  t-aeni  dhaa't,]  here  1  I  am  not  goitig  to 
have  that 


YERR  [yuur-],  v.  t-    To  hear.     (Always.) 

I  do  yerr  how  you've  a  meet  way  a  bad  job,  an'  3  lost  yer  dunkey. 

In  certain  combinations  the  y  is  dropt,  as  \shvur  race?  J  dost 
hear  me  ?    A  very  com.  saying. 

[Aa-l  maek'  dbee  muyn,  shuurf]  I  will  make  thee  mind,  dost 
hear  I 

The  words  here  and  hear,  as  well  as  year  and  ear,  have  precisely 
the  same  sound,  as  above.     See  abundant  examples  herein. 

YERRING  [yuur-een],  jA     i.   Hearing;  trial.     (Always.) 
Theyerria  idn  avore  next  Monday. 

2.  Herring.     (Very  com.) 

Fine  yerrins  I     Fine  yerritts,  all  alive  ! 

YET  [ee-t].     Sa  Eet. 

Iq  negative  sentences  it  is  usual  to  find  a  redundant  not  before 

I  tell-y  I  bamt  gwain  not  eei. 

YETH  [yaeth],  sh.     1.  Heath,  /. e.  heather.     (Always.) 
The  yeth'%  all  a-blow  up  t'hill — do  look  terr'ble  purty,  sure  'nough. 
Earth  has  not  the  y  sound  as  given  in  many  glossaries.     Set 
Earth. 

2.  sb.     Hearth,     (Always.) 

I'he  hearth  is  that  on  which  a  wood  fire  is  actually  burnt,  and 
does  not  include  the  space  in  front  of  a  grate.  This  latter  is  the 
jn'A-stone  [yaeth-stooim]. 

So  a  smith's  forge  is  the  large  square  erection  at  which  he  heats 
his  iron,  while  the  yelh  is  limited  to  the  very  small  space  in  frcnt 
of  the  "  tew-ire  "  {q.  v.),  where  the  fire  is  actually  bummg. 

YETH-CRAPPER  [yaelh-kraap-ur],  sb.  A  rough  pony  or 
horse  turned  out  upon  a  common,  and  half  starved.     See  Vuz- 

CROPPER. 
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VETH-HOUNDS  Cyaeth--aewnz],  sb.  A  phantom  pack  of 
houmis,  believed  to  hunt  in  the  night,  and  whom  some  superstitious 
people  declare  Ihey  have  heard.  The  legend  is  not  very  common, 
but  is  steadfastly  believed  in  out-of-lhe-way  places. 

YETH-POULT  [yaeth--poalt],  ib.  The  regular  local  term  for 
black  grouse,  including  both  sexes,  which  were  once  very  plentiful 
in  the  district,  and  are  stil!  common  enough. 

The  '  Poult  Inn  '  on  Brendon  Hill  is  a  favourite  meet  of  hotinds. 

There  was  dree  hen-pcults  and  an  old  blackcock,  but  yetk-poulis 
be  got  terr'ble  skee-us  (scarce). 

YETTER  [yilfur],  sb.  A  heater — an  iron  to  be  made  red-hot 
and  then  inserted  into  ironing  box,  tea-urn,  or  other  article. 

YOE  [yoa],  v.  t.     i.  To  hew.     (Always.)    To  hew  a  tree  into 

shape  fit  for  sawing. 

'Tis  a  gurt  piece,  'I'll  take  us  more'n  quarter  day  xoyoe  un. 

2.  with  out — to  shape  with  an  axe. 

[Vuul'urz  bee  badT  n-yoa-d aetvt-w^  dhai  bee  u-zaa'd,]  felloes  be 
better  hewn  out  than  they  be  sawn. 
Sharp,  Jim,  and  yoc  out  a  laver  (lever). 

3.  [yoa],  sb.    Ewe.     (Always.) 

That's  a  vew  culls  out  0'  the  [^.jn'-aug-z,]  ewe-hc^.     Set  Hog. 

YOE  BRIMBLE  [yoa"  brilm-l],  sb.  The  common  bramble. 
Eubus  fruticosus.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to  one  of  the 
long,  rank,  rop^-like  runners  which  are  so  obstructive  to  the 
beaters  in  a  covert,  and  which  are  much  sought  after  by  broom- 
squires  for  binds  or  tyeis. 

Hitched  my  voot  in  a  gurt  jiae  brinCl,  and  vailed  all  along. 

The  second  b  is  never  sounded  except  by  those  who  wish  to 
speak  like  "gin'lvokes." 

YOE  CAT  [yoa-  kat],  sb.     Ewe-cat ;  she-cat. 
Sex  of  cats  is  usually  distinguished  as  ram-cat  or  ewe-czX.    Tom- 
cat is  the  genteel  form. 

YOLK  [yoak],  sb.    The  grease  in  unwashed  wool.     (Always,) 
Terr'ble  heavy  lot  o'  ool,  sight  o'  yolk  in  it. 

YOLKY  Cyoa-kee],  adj.  Of  wool,  unwashed;  full  of  the 
natural  grease. 

Yolky  wool  is  that  which  is  shorn  from  sheep  without  their 
having  been  washed.  The  custom  of  shearing  sheep  without  first 
washing  them  is  very  common  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  but  much 
less  so  in  Somerset 
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YOU  [yho,  yiie],  fos.  p.  Your.  Very  com.  in  speaking  to 
children. 

Jimmy,  come  over-n  let  me  waish  you  niddle  'ands  £yfeo 
Diid'l  anz]. 

Lizzy,  mind  you  don't  dirt>'^  pinny  [yie  pec'oee]. 

&  ccTtis,  s[iB,  bot«  }e  do  :  ;edo)i  ;«u/ selue  schame. — Sir  Fer.  L  1611. 

YOUNG  GRASS  [yuung-  graa's].  Clover  or  other  annual  grass 
sown  upon  arable  land,  in  distinction  to  that  of  meadows  or 
permanent  pasture,     Ste  Land  grass. 

YOUNG-HIND  [yuung-uyn],  ib.  Hunting-  A  female  dew 
of  three  years  old.     Ste  Spire. 

YOUNG  MAN  [yuung  maeun],  sb.     i.  Sweetheart. 
That's  our  Liz;;ie's  young  man. 

So  young-umman  [yuung-uum'un]  is  the  converse  and  complement. 
Bill  Jones  've  a-got  a  fia^  young  ummaa  sure  'nough — her  do  live 
cook  up  to  Foxydown. 

3.  sb.     Bachelor.     (Alirays,  quite  irrespective  of  age.) 
Of  a  man  of  sixty  it  would  be  said, — No,  he's  a  young  man — 
he  wad-n  never  a-manied. 

YOUNG-STOCK  [yuung--stauk],  sb.  Young  steers  and  heifers 
of  indefinite  age,  from  six  or  eight  months  to  two  years  old. 

I  can't  keep  so  much  young-stock  to  winter,  I  must  hir<]  a 
lot  o'  it 

YOUNGY  [yuungee],  v.  i.  To  bring  forth  young — said  of  any 
animal  except  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  which  have  all  thdr 
special  word. 

I  zee  the  bitch'v  nyoung-id ;  how  many  have  her  a-got? 

[Dhoai  kyaf  oa-n  yuung-te  naut  eet-s  vauTtnaitJ  the  old  cat 
will  not  kitten  yet  for  a  fortnight. 

Thick  there  doe's  gwain  to  youngy  purty  quick,  I  zee. 

YCWLY  [yaewulee],  v.  i.    To  howl ;  to  weep  loudly. 
Make  haste  along,  tid-n  no  good  to  bide  there  yowHn — you  do 
make  noise  'nough  to  frighten  the  very  zebm  slaipeis. 

YUCKLE  [yuuk-l],  ib.  Woodpecker.  Not  so  common  as 
Wood-wall. 

YUCKS  [yuuk-s],  sb.    Hiccough.     (Usual  name.) 

Why,  Tommy,  you've  a-got  ^^zyucks — drink  zome  cold  water. 
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wilh  Tonr  brest  tighe,  nor  coughe,  noibrethe,  youre  souerafne  bcfoie  ; 
be  yt>.xjii£t,  ne  bolkyngc  nc  gronynge,  neuer  ^le  more  ; 

1430.     >*»  JiusseiPs  Sola  sf  Nurturt  (Fnrnivall),  1,  297. 
The  same  dninke  with  wine  putteih  away  windinesse  out  of  the  stomicke,  and 
griprngs  of  the  bellj,  and  helpetb  the  hkktt  <s  ytoxing. 

Gtrardt,  Herbal,  p.  IO27. 

YUMMER  [yuum-ur],  sb.  and  v.  t.    Humour  (^.  v.). 

Can't  think  hot  ailth  maister's  hackney  marc,  her'th  a-got  s,yummtr 
a-brokt  out  all  over  the  zide  o'  her. 

You  never  'ont  do  nort  way  thick  there  young  'oss  nif  you  don't 
yummer'n. 


Z.     I.  See  remarks  under  S. 

2,  Z  in  rapid  speech,  when  used  for  hh,  changes  to  sharp  s 
after  k  or  /,     See  ex.  and  remarks.  Come  in, 

3.  contr.  of  he  is,  there  is,  &c. 

Wull,  I  be  glad  [tu  yuur'2  u-kaech'  tu  laa's,]  to  hear  he  is  caught 
at  last.  ' 

[Baub  zaed'-£  u  plaintee  u  bocurd  aup  dhur,]  Bob  said  (there) 
is  a  plenty  of  board  up  there. 

ZAHT  [zaat],  adj.   Soft  in  the  sense  of  foolish ;  imbecile ;  daft. 
Poor  soul  I  her  can't  help  o'ut,  her's  a  bit  zaht,  you  know. 

ZAHTY-POLL  [zaatee-poa'l],  sb.  Name  for  a  stupid,  silly, 
half-imbecile  person. 

Art-n  thee  a  purty  sahty-poU  now,  vor  to  bring  the  zive  'thout 

other  whetstone? 

ZALT  [zaa-lt],  sb.  and  v.  t.    Salt.     (Always.) 

ZAND  [zan-(d],  sb.    Sand.    (Always.) 

ZANDY  [zan-dee],  adj.    Sandy.    (Always.) 

ZANY  [zae'unee],  sb.    A  sawney ;  a  softy ;  a  loutish  simpleton. 
Get  'long  'ome  to  thy  mother  and  zook,  ya  gurt  zany  I 

ZAPE  [zae'up],  sb.  This  word  is  always  pronounced  soft.  i. 
Sap  in  wood,  as  distinct  from  heart,  i.  e,  the  quickly  grown  outside 
part  of  the  trunk  or  branch,  immediately  beneath  the  bark. 

2.  The  sap  or  circulating  fluid  of  vegetables.  The  blood  of 
trees. 

"Ton't  do  vor  to  cut  they  trees  'vore  winter,  else  all  the  sape  '11 
urn  out'n  they'll  blid  to  death. 
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ZART  [zaa-rl],  adj.    Soft ;  daft.    Same  as  Zaht. 
Wc  on't  'ave  he,  a's  to  zart  'n  th'  aid  vor  our  work. 

1  doant  think  Ihay  got  murch,  ur  thay 'ra  wmderral  *ari  ; 

Naihan  Hagg,  ser.  I.  p.  36.     See  Ex.  Seeld.  L  59. 

ZAW  [zaa-,  zau-].  J*-  and  v.  t.     Saw, 

Plase  to  len  father  your  saw,  vor  to  taw  up  some  virin. 

ZAW-BOX  [zaa-bauks],  sb.  The  handle  which  the  pit-maa  or 
under  sawyer  wedges  on  to  the  pit-saw  so  that  he  may  pcrfonn  his 
part  of  the  work, 

Where's  Joe?  He've  a-split  the  zaa'bauks  'n  he'sa-foced  t'um 
'ome  arter  another. 

ZEBM  [zaeb-m],  ib.  Seven  (q.  7/.).  (Always.)  For  change 
of  n  into  m,  see  W.  S.  Dial.  p.  17, 

ZEBM-SLAPER  [zaebm-slai-pur],  sb.  Seven  sleeper.  The 
dormouse.     (Always.) 

A  keeper's  boy  pulled  out  the  nest  of  a  dormouse  from  a  bush. 
What  have  you  got  there,  Jimmy?  A  tebm-slaper,  zir. — December 
99,  1886.     Applied  to  any  hibernating  animal 

ZEE  [zee-],  v.  t  and  i.  To  see.  (Always.)  P.  t.  zee-d ;  /./. 
u-zee"d. 

Saw  and  iem  are  still  quite  unknown.  Comp.  pronun.  of  set 
and  sea.   In  lit.  Eng.  both  are  identical ;  in  the  dialect  ter  and  sat'. 

ZEED  [zee-ud],  sb.     i.  Seed.     (Always.) 

This  word  has  a  very  distinctive  sound  both  as  sb.  and  vb.  from 
the  /.  t.  of  zee',  to  see,  which  is  seed,  and  has  no  fracture. 

2.  v.  t.    To  seed,  generally  followed  by  out. 

I  shall  zee'ud  out  thick  iield  come  the  spring  o'  the  year.     I  do 

count  zerud  '11  be  cheaper  then. 

ZEED-LTP[Hd-Wp],  ji.  Seedlip  (?.  p.).  The  compounding  of 
the  word  setud  with  lip  shortens  its  quantity.     In  seed-box,  howerer, 

[zee 'ud-b auks]  no  change  occurs. 

ZEFT  [zaef-t],  v.  t.    To  sift. 

Take  the  zeeve  and  sefl  they  there  arshes. 

ZEL  [zuul].  Self.  (Always  as  a  suffix.)  Numerous  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages. 

ZESS  [zacs],  sb.  A  heap;  pile;  now  only  applied  to  one  of 
corn  in  the  barn  ready  for  thrashing. 

When  thrashing  was  all  done  by  hand  large  bams  were  necessary, 
because  a  rick  of  com  when  uncovered  must  be  all  removed  at 
once  to  a  place  of  shelter.  Hence  the  term  "  to  take  in  a  rick  " 
meant  to  carry  all  the  shelves  and  pile  them  up  in  a  sess  in  the 
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bam  for  thrashing  at  leisure.  Kow-a-days  ricks  are  not  taken  in, 
but  the  "  steamer"  is  brought  alongside  the  mow,  and  all  the 
work  is  completed  out  of  doors. 

How's  anybody  to  make  good  work  way  the  reed  nif  you  bwoys 
do  ride  up,  und  make  jis  mirschy  'pon  the  zesst 

Hal.  is  wrong  in  defining  zess  as  a  compartment  in  a  bam ;  the 
compartment  is  the  "pool,"  or  the  "pool  o'  the  bam." 

To  ransRko  in  (he  cm  of  body es  dede, 
Hem  for  lo  slreepe  of  heme^  and  of  wede. 
And  30  by  R],  thai  in  the  cos  (hei  foande. 

Chauctr,  KnighUs  Tait,l[.  I47,  151. 


ZESS  [zaes].     Regular  pronun.  of  says.    See  Z'-I. 

Z-'I  [z-aa-y].  Short  but  commonest  form  of  says  /.  In  re- 
counting any  accident  or  event  in  which  the  rustic  narrator  took 
part,  nearly  every  sentence  has  "says  I  "  or  "  says  he,"  or  [zoa' u 
zaes',]  so  he  says.  Generally  all  t>ra^  recta  begins — [Zoa  aay 
zaes',  z-aay^  so  I  says,  says  I ;  or  [zoa'  u  zaes'  z-uur-,]  or  [«■«',] 
so  her  says,  says  she,  or  says  he.  In  all  cases  the  historic  present 
is  mostly  used  in  narrating. 

ZIDS  [zid-z],  sb.  Suds.  (Always.)  The  foul  water  in  which 
clothes  or  other  things  have  been  washed  with  soap ;  not  as  in  the 
dictionaries — "water  impregnated  with  soap." 

Idn  nort  in  the  wordle  '11  stink  no  wis'n  sids,  arter  Yave  a-fret 
a  bit. 

ZIEVE  [lee-v],  sb.    A  sieve.     (Always.) 

ZIG.     See  Sio. 

ZIM  [zUm-],  V.  i.    To  consider;  to  believe;  to  fancy;  to  think. 
"  I  zim  "  means,  "  it  seems  to  me," 

The  numberless  uses  of  the  form  in  the  preceding  pages  will 
show  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 

ZIMMET[ziim'ut],  i^.  An  implement  used  in  a  bam  for  throw- 
ing  the  com  into  the  winnowing  machine,  but  formerly  for  throwing 
It  in  front  of  the  "  van."  The  simmet  is  in  shape  like  a  sieve,  but 
instead  of  open  wire-work,  the  bottom  is,  like  a  drum,  formed  of  a 
piece  of  dried  skin  tightly  stretched.  In  fact,  a  zimmet  is  a  large 
rough  tambourine. 

ZIN  [ziin']i  sb.    Son  and  sun.     (Always.) 

My  sin  Tom's  10  fine  a  chap's  the  zin  ever  sheen'd  'pon. 
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ZINNY  [zilnec],  si.     Sinew.     (Always.) 

I  be  a-took't  way  that  there  pain  in  my  arm,  'pon  times,  'tis  jis 
the  very  same's  off  the  zinnUs  was  a-tord  out  way  a  pinches.  I  be 
rampin,  maze  way  it. 

[Kuut  rait  driie'  dhu  tuifeex  uv  iz  an'-riis,]  cut  right  throagb  the 
sinews  of  his  hand-wrist 

ZINO  [zaaynoa],  phr.      As  I    know.     Very  commonly  added 
quite  redundantly  to  negative  sentences,  as  a  kind  of  asseveration. 
Be  you  gnain  to  fair? 

No,  z-l'know  !  can't  stap,  /.  e.  cannot  afford  the  time. 
Same  in  effect,  and  used  as  frequently  as  T-l-kaew,  Tino  {_q.  r.). 

ZINZE  [zUn-z],  adv.  Since.  Sometimes  [siin'z],  never  eitba 
[zdns  or  siin's]  ;  but  always  unlike  lit.  since. 

[Aay  aant  u-^eed  ee  tuns  voa'r  Kilr'smus,]  I  have  not  seen  you 
since  before  Christinas. 

ZIT  [ziit",  p.  tense,  rauTit,/,  /.  u-zauiit,  or  u-zau't],  v.  L  and  tr. 
To  sit ;  set.     See  Set,  Sot. 

Plase  to  iit  down.  Her  never  sot  yer  no  more'n  about  of  a  ten 
minutes. 

Be  you  comin  to  zee  me  xtt  the  sponge  umbye  night? 

Her've  z.-sQt  the  sparked  hen  abrood  'pon  they  eggs  her  'ad 
o'  you. 

ZIVE  [zuy-v],  sh.    Scythe.    (Always.) 

ZIVE  STONE  [zuy-v  stoo-un],  sb.     A  whctstont   Su  Norway. 

ZOG  [zaug],  sb.  \.  A  very  bad  smelling  fungus  {PhaUus  im- 
fudkus).     See  Stink-horn. 

Hot  ever  is  it  stenkth  zo  yer  ?    Why,  'tis  nort  but  a  sag, 

3.  sb.     A  bog  or  morass.     (Always.) 

Take  care  where  you  do  ride,  else  you'll  sure  to  get  in  the  ugs 
up  there. 

I  zeed  two  hares  'pon  the  hill  yes' day,  jist  up  there  above  the 
sags. — Dec.  29,  1887. 

ZOGGY  [zaug-ee],  adj.     Boggy. 
Mortal  soggy  country  sure  'nough,  this  yer. 
You'll  vind  it  ter'blc  zoggy  there  under  the  hill — tid'n  no  good 
to  go  vor  to  ride  thick  way. 


ZOKE  [zoak],  sb.     i.  Soaker ;  term  for  a  sot. 
Proper  old  zoie,  drunk  half  s  rime  ! 
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3.  s6.     A  dolt ;  an  ass.     Same  as  DoKE. 
I  call's-a  a  riglar  taJte, 

ZOO  [zfeo],  aO/.     Dry  of  milk— of  cows. 

We  milks  twenty  cows,  but  you  know  they  never  baint  all  in  milk 
to  once,  some  be  always  soo. 

ZOOL  [zoo-ul],  j^.    SuH  {f.  v.). 

ZOONDER  [zfeo-ndur-],  a>mp.  adj.  Rather;  sooner.  This  is 
the  commonest  word  to  express  preference  ;  in  this  sense  the  literary 
rather  is  unknown. 

I'd  toondtr  be  'angd  'vore  I'd  leeve  way  her.     See  Rathe. 

There  I  I'd  zoonder  work  my  vingers  to  bones  'n  ever  I'd  be 
bold  in  to  un. 

ZOONY  [zfconee],  v.  L    To  swoon ;  to  faint.     See  Soony. 
Her  zoonid  right  away  in  my  arms ;  and  the  ycat  and  the  galliment 
was  enough  to  make  her  zoony,  sure  'nough. 

"  CaittKmmalitm  est,"  qui^i  Ciist,  uid  a 

ZOWER-ZAPPfeD  [zaaw-ur-zaap-ud],  adj.  Crabbed;  sour  in 
temper  even  to  the  sap  or  marrow.     Usually  applied  to  women. 

Her  is  a  pjrty  old  lade,  her  is  !  nif  her  idn  the  zower-zappidest 
[laawur-zaap'uds]  old  bitch  ever  I  yeard  snarly. 

glumping,  imntnapped,  yerring  Trash  \—Ex.  Scold,  I.  40. 

ZUMMER-LEARS  [zuum'ur-iee-urz,  er  laiz],  sb.  Summer-leas 
or  pasture  land  not  mown  for  hay,  but  fed  down  with  stock  in 
summer  only.  I  have  a  field  thus  named,  written  Sttmmerleys  in 
the  Tithe  terrier. 

ZWAR  [zwauT],  sb.     1.  Swath.    The  row  or  line  in  which  grass 
falls  when  mown  with  a  scythe. 
The  hay  idn  a-drow'd  abroad  not  cet,  there  'tis  now  all  in  zwars. 

3.  A  crop  of  grass  to  be  mown  for  hay. 

That  there's  a  capical  zwar  o'  grass  in  the  Church  field,  I'll 
warn  is  two  ton  an  acre. 

ASWAKTHB  (tw&the.  A.)  :  arbita faUatarU  (falcatonim)  est, — Calh.  Aug. 
SwABTH  orgrasse  newe  mowen.     Craitim. — Huloet. 

ZWER  [iwuur'],  V.  /.,  sometimes  v.  t.    To  spin  round ;  to  whirl. 
Lor  I  he  no  zoonder  catch-n  by  the  collai-n  he  made-n  swer 
round  same's  a  pug  tap  (peg  top). 
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ZWER  [zwuur],  sb.  A  whizzing  noise,  as  of  the  sudden  rise 
of  a  covey  of  partridges. 

ZWOP  [zwaup'],  sb.  A  whop ;  a  blow,  with  hand  or  with  some 
instrument.     (Very  com.) 

Zee  whe'er  I  don't  gi'  thee  a  swop  under  the  year,  s'hear  me, 
nif  I  catch  thee  agee-an — hot's  think  o'  that,  now  ! 

■nd  uch  a  tmop  as  sha]!  make  tha  veel  ma,  loolcs  zee  ! 

Mx.  Scold.  I.  40.     Secalso  lb.  11.  100,  517. 

Swap,  or  »trok.     Tehu.     Svii,YtK,  or  iwa/J)e.    Alapa. — Prtmf.  Jitm. 
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in  West  Somerset,  which  are  not  pronounced  by  dialect 
speakers  as  in  Standard  English. 

Note  that  the  bracket  (  before  a  final  consonant  shows  that  this 
consonant  is  not  sounded  unless  followed  by  a  vowel ;  following 
initial  A  it  shows  the  emphatic  form.  A  turned  period  (')  shows 
the  vowel  or  syllable  preceding  it  to  be  long,  or  accented  as  the 
case  may  be.  Where  two  or  more  pronunciations  of  the  same 
word  are  given,  the  iiisl  is  the  most  in  use.  For  Key  to  Glossic 
Spelling,  see  p.  xlvii. 


Abase 

bae'us 

acre 

ae'ukur  (trisyl-) 

abate 

bae-ut 

ukraa-s 

abatement 

baenitraunt 

act 

h)aak(t 

abed 

ubaid 

active 

blaakteel 
h)aakshulee 

abide 

buyd,  baayd 

actuaUy 

ability 

bdlutee 

kiie-t 

ablaie 

ubiae-uz 

ad-,  prefix 

oftmomilled 

able 

ae-ubl 

adjoin 

auy-n,  juyn 

aboard 

ubooiird 

adjourn 
adjust 

abreast 

ubrds- 

iis(t 

abroad 

ubroa'ud 

adjustment 

lis-munt 

abuse,  v. 

bdei,  bJo  1 

ado 

udiie- 

abuse,  si. 

bties.  b6os 

adrifl 

odnif- 

abut 

buut 

adulterate 

duul-turac'ut 

abutment 

buufmunt 

adulteration 

duunurae'ur- 

academy 

aak-uddmee,    all 

shun 

stressonistsyll. 

advance,  v.  t. 

accept 

haak-sup,  empA. ; 

lend 

slip',  unempk. 

advantage 

vaa-nieej 

acceptance 
accident 

siiptuns 

advertisement 

advurtuyi-munt 

haak'seedunt 

advocate 

h)ad'veekee-ut 

kaum-udae^ut 

adze 

adees 

accommodation 

kaumudaeur- 
shun 

aflfected      ) 
infected    j 

facktud 

according  to 

koaurdeen  tEie 

afflict 

flik(t 

kaewnt,  kuwnt 

affront 

fuurnt 

accumulate 

kue'mulaeut 

afloat 

ufloa-ut 

accurate 

haakurut 

afoot 

uv£o-t 

accursed 

kuui-eed 

again 

gSn,  gin,  gee  n 
ae'uj,  ae'ujeed 
hlag-urvae'ut 

accuse 

kiiei 

gainst 
age,  aged 
aggravate 

ache 

ae'uk 

acid 
acorn 

aa-seed  (rare) 
ae-ukaum 

agree, agreement  gree",  greemunt 
ail,  V.  t.                 ae-ul 

acquaint 

kwaa7nt 

acquaintance 

kwaa^Dtuns 

akin 

keen 

acquit 

kwee'l 

alarm 

laa-nn 

acquittance 

kweetuns 

albert, /.». 

au'lburt 
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alder 

aulur 

arch 

aarch 

alfred,A«. 

ale 

alike 

aalfurd 

ae-ul 
ulik- 

archangel 

(«(./  aark) 
h)aa-Tcfaeetadc 

architect 

alive 

uluy-v,  ulaa'yv 
au-1,  aa-I  (rare) 

architrave 

aa'xgutrecTf 

aU 

arithmetic 

raeth-mutik 

allotment 

lau'tmunt 

h}aann 

aUow 

laew,  luw 

arrest 

raes(t 

almanac 

au'rmuneek 

hjaaru 
h)aaTsneek 

almighty  (alone 

au'Imai'lee 

arsenic 

almost 

umau's,  moo-ees. 

artful 

h)aaTtftol 

arust 

h)aaTtces 

aloud 

ulaewd,  uluwd 

ash 

aarsh 

alphabet 

aar-fubul 

ashamed 

shiim-d. 

already 

uradee 

usheenimd.Mn. 

au'ltur,  aa'ltur 

ashes 

aarshuz 

always 

au-vees,  aulwai-z, 

ask 

h)aa-ks 

empk. 

askev 

uskiie-,  [iu>t 

amen 

ae'umai'n 

usky&e) 

amidst 

mdd-s 

aslant 

amongst 

mangs,  umang-s 

asleep' 

uzlee-up,  uzlai-p 

amount,  sb. 

maewnt,  muwat 

asparagus 

anchor 

angkiv 

aspect 

aaspik 

ancient 

an -shunt  {fiot 

assail 

saayul 

ainshunt) 

assess 

angel 

.nj„>,l 

assign 

suyn 

anger,  angry 

aoggur,  ang-gree 

suynu 

angle 

ang-1  {not  ang'gl) 

shooTU- 

anguish 

ang'-weesh  {not 

astragal 

h)aa-stik]  (com.) 

ang-gweesh} 

asylum 

suylum 

annoy,  annoy- 

nau7,  nauyuns 

udhuuT't 

al  mo  sphere 

h)aafmus  (com.) 

anoint 

nauy'nt 

h)aat-um 

another 

unuudh'ur 

attorney 

tuurnee 

audacious 

uw't-dae-urshns 

aniic 

h}an'tik 

audit,  a. 

audeet 

anvil 

an'veeul 

aa'nt 

anxious 

ang-shus 

australia 

austnSl-yu 

any 

Hn-ee 

avoid 

vauy-d 

ape 

ae'up 

awake,  adj. 

uwae-ukt,uwoatt 

apiece 

upees* 

award 

wau-rd 

appeal 

pae-ul,  upae'ul 

aware 

waenir 

appear 

pseur,  upeeur 
h)aa"peetuyC 

away 

uwai- 

appetite 

awful 

hlauRol 
h)aukurd 

apply 

pluy,  plaay 

awkward 

appoint 

pauy-nt 

awl 

naul 

apprenti;e 

puur-ntees 

axe 

h)eks 

approve 

pr^oT,  pruev 

axle 

h)ek-sl 

appurtenance 

puur't-nuiis 

april 

aeupur, 

Baby 

bae-ubee 

yae-uprul 

bacon 

bae-ukn 

apt 

bad 

bae-ud 

arable 

aa-rubl 

bag 

bai-gbeg 

arbitration 

aarbitraeurshun 

baggage 

bag-eej 
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bail 

baeul 

bench 

biinsh 

bait,v.  and  f.  to 

bauj-t 

bend 

\Mti,p.  t.  bai-n ; 

feed 
bait,  to  torment 

baayt,  buyt 

benefit 

p.p.  ubai-n 

bake 

baeuk 

benighted 

beenailud 

bale 

baeul 

berry 

buuree 

baU 

baal,  baul 

beseech 

beesai-ch. 

ballad) 

p.t.  beesai-ch, 

ballet 

baal-ut 

p.p.  u-beesai-ch 

ballot 

beside 

beeiuyd 

ballast 

baalees 

bespeak 

beespai-k, 

balm 

band  of  music 

bac-um 
ban'-u-mto'2eek 

beespoa-kt, 
u^beespoa-kt 

band,  tie  oichalD  ban  n 

better 

bad-r 

bandage 

bandeei 

beyond 

beeyun- 

bane 

baeun 

big 

beg' 

bare 

bae-ur 

bill,  J*,  and  A 

«.  bee-ul 

bark  (of  dog} 

buur-k 

biUet 

bdl'ut 

bark  (of  tree) 

baark 

biscuit 

bils-kee 

baiTd 

baa-r-yul 

bitch 

beech,  btich 

barrow  f wheel) 

baa'ru 

blade 

biaeud 

barrow  (tumulus)  buuru 

blain 

blaeun 

base 

bae'us 

blame 

blacum 

basin 

baeusn 

blaze 

biaeuz 

bawl 

baal 

bleach 

blaich 

beacb 

baich 

bleak 

blai-k 

beacon 

bikeen 

bleat 

blae-uk 

bead 

bai-d 

bleed 

bliid 

l;^ 

baigi 

blemish 

blum-eesh 

bik,  baik 

blood 

bllid,  almost  blid 

beaker 

bikur 

boast 

boaus 

beam 

bee-m 

boat 

boa-ui 

bean 

bee-un 

boil 

bwuuyul 

bear,  V.  t. 

bae'ur,    bae'urd. 

boUer 

u-baeurd 

bone 

boonin,  boaun 

beast 

beeus,  pi. 

book 

bJok 

beeustiiz 

boom 

b^o-m 

beat,  V.  I. 

bee-ut,  bait, 

boot 

biot 

bee-ut,u-bee-ut 

booth 

bto-dh 

beau 

bto,  b&e 

bom,  defectivt 

V.  bau'rnd, 

beautiful 

btoteeffeol 

/}.^.  u-bau'urnd 

bed 

baid 

borrow 

bauTee 

bedstead 

b.ii'dsiaid 

bosom 

buui-ura 

beech,  beechen 

Liich,  biSch-n 

both 

bto'udh 

beet-root 

bait-rfeot 

bottom 

bau'dm 

beetle  (inject) 

biil'l 

bowels 

buw'eeuli 

beg,  beggar 

bag,  bag-ur 

bowl  (cup) 

boal 

begin 

bigee-n.bigeend, 

bowl  (baU) 

buwul,  baew-ul 

u-bigeend 

boy 

boaee,  bwuuy 

bell,  belle 

buul 

brace 

brae 'US 

beUows 

bul'ces,  buulees. 

bramble 

bnim-1 

pi.  buul-eeiuz 

brave 

brae-uv 

belly 

buulee 

bread  and  cheese  biir-d-n  cheeis 

bell 

biUt,  bu^lt 

einph.  braid 
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break,  7-. 

braik,  broaltt, 

case  (box) 

kcc-ui 

u-broa-ltt 

case  (Fr.  cas) 

kee-uz 

tK«ast 

bnis,  >/.  brust!iz 

caseaient 

keeTMHiimt 

breathe 

cask 

kaas 

breech 

buuT'ch 

cavalry 

kaai'vutree 

breeches 

buuT'chik 

kee-uT 

breed,  sb.  and  v 

breed,  breed. 

ceiling 

sai-leen 

u-breed 

celebrate 

stUitM^e'ut 

bridge 

biirj,  baiir;] 

celery 

saal'uree 

brim 

brim- 

cellar 

sUL-Mi 

bur-mstoa-un 

sai'ntnr 

brindled 

biirndld 

ceremony 

suur-eemunee 

brisket 

bdrskut 

certain 

saarteen 

brittle 

biir-tl 

certificate 

stiifeekiit 

broad 

broa-ud 

certify 

saar-teefuy 

broadiide 

broa-adiuyd 

chafe 

chee-uf 

brooch 

broaucii 

chair 

cbee-ur 

brunt 

buur  nt    . 

chamber 

chum-ur 

brush 

buursh 

chandler 

chan-lur 

bull 

bfeol 

change 

chan-j,»w/chaiiii 

bullet 

buul-ut 

changeable 

chan'jubl 

bQlloclc 

buul'eek 

character 

kaareetur 

bully 

buul'ee 

charwomaa 

choaTuumTiB 

bundle 

buunl 

chary 

cheeTiree 

bung 

buum 

cheat 

chait 

bungle 

buungl 

cheek 

chik 

bungler 

buung-lur 

cheny 

chuur'ee 

burden 

buurn 

cherub 

chuur-ub 

burst 

buus(t 

chew 

chuw,  chae* 

butcher 

bto-chur, 

Childermas 

chdlnmnus 

buuch-ur 

chiu 

chul 

chimney 

chdmlee. 

Cabbage 

kabeej 

cbuumlee 

cable 

kee-ubl 

chin 

chee-n 

cage 

kee-uj 

china  (porcelain)  chainee 

cake 

kee-uk 

choke 

chuuk 

calf 

kyaa-v 

chose,  >>.  /. 

cbiie'i 

call 

kyaal,  kaul 

Christmas 

kuur-smns 

camel 

kaam-ee-ul 

cider 

suydur,  sai'duc 

candle 

kaol 

cinder 

siin-dur 

candlemas 

kan'1-mus 

circular 

suurklur 

kee-un 

cistem 

saestum 

capable 

kee-upubl 

clamber 

tldm-ur 

cape 

kee-up 

clamp 

caper 

kee'upur 

clash 

tlaa'rsh 

capital,  aJJ. 

kaapeekul 

clasp-knife 

tlaa-s-naiv 

captain 

kaap'ia 

clean 

tlee-un,  tlai'n 

kaarkecs 

cleave 

tlai-v 

keeur 

cleaver 

tlai-vur 

carnation 

kurnae'urshun 

clever 

tl^v-ur 

carpenter 

kaa-fmdur 

climb 

tl>im- 

carrion 

kaareen 

clod  t 

tlaat 

carry 

kaar 

dot    ( 

canrid-e 

kaal  Tcej 

close,  adj. 

tloa-us 
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close,  V. 

tloauz 

crusty 

kuur-stee 

cloth 

tlaaih,  tlau-th 

crutch 

kuurch 

cluster 

tliistur 

crystal 

kuur'itul 

clutch,  s6. 

tWch 

cube 

kue'b,»o^ky{ie-b 

kio-s 

cuckoo 

gSokte 
kaewkuuni*ur 

coast 

koa'us 

cucumber 

koout,  koaut 

cud 

kweed 

colander 

kuul'eendur 

kite'  (precisely  as 

kau-m,  km 

comfort 

kaum-futt 

cure 

kio-ur,  xn/kyiie'r 

company 

kaumpmee 

kbjTut,  net 

conipa<ises 

kaumpusez 

kyEierut 

compel 

kmpuul- 

curiosity 

kSorausutee 

compete 

kmpait 

k6oT-yus 

complicated 

kau-mplee- 

curl 

kuur-dl 

keeutud 

curling 

kuurdleen 

conceited 

kunsai'tud 

curly 

kuur'dlee 

kunsaa-m 

kuus 

condense 

kundai'ns' 

kuurb 

cone 

koa'un 

cushion 

kuursheen 

conger-eel 

kauug-gur-ee-ul 

kaunseekrae'ut 

Dace 

dae'us 

kau-nseekrae-ur- 

dainty 

daayntee 

shun 

dale 

daeul 

consent 

kn  saint 

dam,  sd. 

daeum 

conservative 

knsaarvuteev 

damnation 

daam'naeurshun 

contented 

kntai-ntud 

damsel 

daam'iee-ul 

knvainiunsee 

dandle 

dani 

convey 

knvauy 

danger 

dan-jur,  >iei 

cook 

ktok 

dai^njur 

cool 

kiic'ul 

dangle 

dangl,  not 

cord 

koo'urd,  koa'urd 

daarsn 

kau-rneesh 

dash 

correct 

Ifraek- 

date 

dae-ut 

cowl 

kaew-ul 

daughter 

daarnur 

crawl 

skTaa-lee.kraalee 

dead 

dai-d 

creak,  v.  and  s6 

krik 

deaf 

deef 

cream 

kraim 

deal,  V.  and  s6. 

dae'ul 

crease 

krai's 

dearth 

dee-urth 

kraiae'ut 

decanter 

daikan-tur 

creation 

kraiae-ursbun 

deceit 

deesai-t 

creator 

krai'aeutur 

deceive 

deesai-v 

creature 

krai'tur 

decency 

dai-sunsee 

cress 

kree-s 

decent 

dai'sunt 

cringe 

kuur-nj 

decrease 

daikrais 

crinoline 

kiir'nuleen 

default 

deefaut 

crisp 

krup's 

defeat 

deefai't 

cruel 

kriie-ee-ul 

defend 

deefain 

crumb 

krio-m 

degree 

deegrai- 

crumble 

kniumi 

defgn 

daa^n 

crush 

kuur-sh 

delegate 

dul-igee'ut 

crust 

kuurs,  pi. 

deliberate 

daildb'urae'ut 

kuuT'siui, 

delicate 

ddl-ikut 

kriis-tui 

deliver 

dailtivur 
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demon 

dai-mun 

earnest 

aaniees 

depend 

deepain 

earth 

aeth 

depth 

diip'th 

ease,  easy 

ai-z,  ai-zee 

desener 

daiiaartur  * 

east,  easter 

ai-s(t,  ai-sttnr 

deserve 

daiiaa'rv 

eat 

ait 

desk 

dils- 

eaves 

au-fees 

dew 

jile- 

eel 

ee-ul,yael 

devlap 

juelaap 

eight,  eighth 

aay^  aa-yt-th 

diamond 

duy-munt 

either 

ai-dbar 

digest 

diSsjaes- 

elbow 

uul'boa 

discourse 

deesk6o-s 

elder 

uul'dur 

disease 

deezai-z 

elegant 

uuleegnnt 

deesfig-ur 

element 

uuleemuDt 

'^t 

deesgraeus 

deesli 

elephant 

uuleefunt 

eleven 

laebm 

disorder 

deeioa-dur 

ehn 

dispose 

deespoo-ui 

else 

uul's 

distrust 

deestriis' 

embers 

yuum-urz 

disturb 

deestuurv 

employ 

eeraplauy 

ditch 

deech 

empty,  v. 

aimp 

dive 

dai-v 

encroach 

kroa-uch 

dog 

dui^  (often) 

end,  J*. 

ee-n(d 

donkey 

duung'kee 

engwe 

ee-n-jiia 

doth 

diith 

enter 

ai-ntur 

dozen 

diz-n 

entreat 

eentrail 

dragoon 

drag-gJo'n 

equal 

aikul,  ai-gl 

dram 

draa-yn 

errand 

aarunt 

draw 

drae-u,  drae'ud, 

especially 

spaaishlee 

u-drae'ud, 

eestae-ut 

draa-,  draa-d, 

ever,  every 

liviir,  liyuree 

Ti-draa-d 

evil 

ai-vl 

drawbridge 

draabiirj 

yoa- 

dread 

drai-d 

except 

saep- 

dregful 

drai-dfiol 

experience. 

spaeur-yuns 

dream 

draim 

eye-sore 

uy-zoour 

dreary 

drae'uree 

dregs' 

dniug'z 

Fable 

fae-ubl 

drive 

draiv,  droa-vd 

face 

fae-os 

drizzle 

diirzl 

factory 

faakturee 

drop 

draap 

fade 

vaeud,  faCTid 

drowned 

draew-ndud 

fag 

fo^-ut 

due 

j&e- 

fagot 

duke 

jne-j^ 

fail 

faa7«l 

duljr 

jilc-rubl 

fair,  adj.  and  J* 

fae-ur 

durable 

fairy 

&e-uree 

dusk 

daes'k 

faithful 

&a-ythftel 

duty 

jietee 

fall 

vaal,  vaul,  /.  /. 

dwindle 

dto-ndl 

vaa-ld,  vauid ; 
p.p.    u-va«ld. 

Each 

aich 

u-vau-ld 

eag;r 

aigur 

fallow  (field) 

vunl-ur 

eaile 

ai-lu) 

false 

fau-ls 

ear,  J*. 

yuur 

fame 

faeum 

early 

aeurlee 

family 

faamlee 
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ha 

van 

fist 

vaysjpl.  vuystiiz 

fancy 

fan -see 

fit,  adj.  and  t6. 

fdt 

far 

fitch 

fiich 

farm 

faa-rm 

five 

vaiv,  vuyv 

farrier 

faa-ryur 

fifteen 

vilfteen 

ferrow 

vaaTee 

fix 

fiks 

fitrthing 

vaa'rdn 

flag 

vlag 

fashion 

faarsbin 

flail 

vlaayxil 

fast,  adv. 

flannel 

flan-een 

fat 

faat 

flat 

vlaat 

father 

faa-dhur. 

flea 

vlai- 

vaa'dhur 

fleam 

flaim 

fathom 

vadh-um 

fleece 

vlee-i 

fault 

fau-t 

flesh 

vlaa-rsh 

favour 

fae'uvur 

fling 

vling 

fear 

feeur 

flint 

vliint 

feast 

fee-US 

float 

vloaut 

feather 

vaedb'or 

flock 

vlauk 

feature 

faixhur 

flog 

viaug 

feeble 

faibl 

flood 

vWd,  a/aiosl  vlid 

feel 

vee-ul 

floor 

vloo-ur 

feUoe  (as  fallow)  vuul-ur 

flow 

vloa- 

fellow 

fuul-ur 

flower  and  flour 

flaawur 

female 

faimae'ul 

flue 

Hie- 

fend 

fain 

flush 

vmsh,  vlish 

fern 

vee-um 

flute 

fluet 

ferret 

fuurut 

fly,  si. 

vlee- 

ferrule 

vuurdl,  vuur"ul 

ey,v. 

vluy,  vluyd. 

fetch 

vaach 

u-vluyd 

fedocic 

vaefurlauk 

foal 

voa-ul 

fever 
few 

fai-vur 
vue',  vho- 

f^d 

;s 

fiddle 

m-i 

folk 

voak 

field 

vee-ul,  fee-ul 

foUow 

vaulce 

fierce 

fceurs 

fond 

fau-n(d,  vau-n(d 

fife 

faif 

fool 

fSo-ul 

figbt 

fait,  fuyt 

foot 

vtot,//.veet 

figure 

fig-ur 

for 

vaur,  vur 

file  (biU-file) 

fuyul 

for,  firejfx 

file  (rasp) 

vuy-nl 

force 

foo'us 

fiU 

vee-ul,  vul 

loK,  prefix 

voar,  vur 

fillet 

ffilut 

forfeit 

faurfeet 

film 

vdl-um 

fork 

vaurk 

filth 

viil-t,  flilt 

form  (bench) 

fuur-ra 

finch 

viin-sh 

forth 

voo-uth 

find 

vuyn 

fortune 

fau'rteen 

fine 

fuy-n,  fai-n 

forty 

fauTteo 

finger 

vii^-ur 

forward 

finish 

ftin-eesh 

fountain 

faew-nteen 

fir 

fracas 

frae-ukus 

fire,  and  all  i 

s  vuyur 

frame 

vrae"um,  frae'um 

compounds 

free 

first 

vuus(t,  fims(t 

freete 

vree-z 

fish 

vecsh 

french 

vran'sh 
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a- 

fraikunt 

gill  (offish) 

gee-ul 

fraash 

gillyflower 

jiilau-fur 

fret 

fraet 

girl 

guur-dl 

friday 

^^rd« 

give 

gee-,  gid,  u-gid 

friend 

gloom 

gliam 

friRht 

viait,  »ruyt 

glue 

glto 

frightful 

vraitftol 

gnash 

friU 

tra,  fdr-ul 

gnaw 

naa 

fringe 

fiirni 

go 

goo,  g&o,  wai-nt. 

frisk 

fiirsk 

u-geo-,a-wai-nt 

frock 

frau-k 

goat 

goaut 

& 

vraug 

god-almighty 

gaud-ee-mai-tee 

vrau'in,  vrum 

gossip 

i^-^d 

front 

fiiur'nt 

iold 

frost 

vraus(t 

gold-dust 

goal-diis 

froth 

vrauth 

goM-fish 

goa'l-vec'sh 

fniit 

fniet 

goldsmith 

goalzmiith 

fry 

fruy,  vruy 

good 

gfeod 

fulI(w<rp.8io 

)     vtel,  f^ol 

goose 

g6oi 

fumble 

vuuml 

gooseberry 

gtezbuur-ee 

fuoeral 

fto-nl,  fuunur 

gouge 

g&o-j 

furlough 

grace 

grae-US 

furnace 

fuur-nees 

gradual 

gradl 

furniture 

fuurmeechur 

irain 

gtaa-yn 

furrow 

voaur 

grained 

graa-yndud 

further 

vuurdur 

grate 

grae:)it 

fune 

great 

guuri 

fustian 

fuusteen 

great-coat 

guurt-koo-ut 

fusty 

fuwstee 

griddle 

gurdl 

grill 

gi5r-ul 

Gable 

geeubl 

grin 

gir'n 

gage,  gauge 

gee-uj 

grind 

gruyn, 

gaa-yn 

gaie 

gae-ol 

u-graew'n 

gallon 

gyaai'un 

grip 

grfip 

gallons 

gyaalees 

gripe 

gruyp 

game 

gee-um 

grisly,  griily 

gdrilee 

gamekeeper 

gee-umktpur 

grist 

grees,^/ 

gape 

gyaap 

greestui 

garden 

gyuur'dn 

gristle 

gur-sl 

gardening 

gaardneen 

grit 

giirt,  almost  grt 

garret 

gaarut 

groats 

giirts,  almost  gits 

gash 

gaa-rsh 

grocer 

giau'sur 

gate 

geeut,  gj-ul 

groom 

gay 

gaay 

groove 

groa-v 

gear 

geeur 

gross 

graus 

geese 

ground 

graewn 

general 

jiinunil 

growl 

graewTil 

genius 

jai-nus 

grudge 

guurj 

gentlefolks 

jdnlvoaks 

gniel 

grueeeul 

gentleman 

junlmun 

grumble 

gmumi 

get 

geet,  git,  gdt, 

grunt 

guurnt 

gauut.u-gau'ut 

gudgeon  (mech.)  guuj-een 

ghost 

goaus 

guilt 

gtil  t,  guul-t 
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Hack 

aak 

heavenly 

aebWee 

hackle 

aaki 

heavy 

hackney 
haddock 

aakn-ee 

hebrew 

aibrto 

adik 

bee^ess 

aldlees 

haggle 

agl 

hail,  V.  and  si. 

aayul 

heel,  V.  and  sb. 

eeul 

hake  (fish) 

ae-uk 

heifer 

yaefur 

hale 

aetit 

heigh-ho  1 

aay-goa ! 

half  (and  com- 

aa-f 

helm 

tiyth 

J«.^S) 

aal 

uul 
uul'um 

halt 

oa-lt 

help 

uulp 

halter 

au'ttnr  (vale), 

hem 

aa-ltur  (hill) 

hemp  -en 

armp  -m 

halve,  V.  t. 

aaf 

hen 

hand(andcomp.)  an- 

henceforward 

ai'nsvuurui, 

handkerchief 

ang-kichur 

ainsvuur'wurd 

handle 

hen-peckt 
herald 

ain-plk 

an 'sum 

imr'ul 

handy 

an-dee 

herbage 

aarbeej 

hap 

aap 

here 

yuur 

hard  (and  comp 

)aard 

uur'eediit'uree 

hare 

ae'ur 

hero 

hannful,  adj. 

aa-rm-fiol 

heron 

uur-un 

(armful,  sb. 

aa-rm-vtol) 

herring 

yuur'een,i]ureen 

harrier 

aaryur 

hew 

yoa 

harrow 

hill 

ee-ol 

harsh 

ash,  aaysh 

bilt 

lilt 

harvest 

him 

-n,  un ;  -m,  after 

hasp,  V.  and  sb. 

aaps 

p,K/'^ 

haste 

ae-us 

himself 

lii-zuuV 

hasty 

ae-ustee 

hind 

uyn 

haulm 

uul'um 

hinder,  adj. 

uy-ndur 

haunt 

hinder,  v. 

eendur 

hay 

TuTs 

hinderance 

ee'ndums 

ha^el 

hinge 

ee'nj 

head  (and  comp 

)ard 

hip 

eep 

heal 

ae-ul 

hire 

uyur 

health 

tiultb 

his 

%iz;Wz,em/A. 

healthy 

uul'thee 

hit,  V. 

heap 

ee-p 

hitch 

ee-ch 

hear 

yuur 

hither 

aedhur 

hearing 

yuur-een 

hoard,  v.  t.  and 

wuurd 

hearse 

aesk 

adj! 

heart 

aa-Tt 

hoarse 

oa'uz,  hoa'ui 

hearth 

yaeth 

hobby 

aub'ee 

hearthstone 

yaethstoaun 

hobnail 

aub-naayul 

heat 

yiit 

hoe,  si.  and  v.' 
h£^9  lard        ' 

oa-v 

heater 

yifur 

augi  laud 

heath 

yaeth 

hogshead 

auk'seed 

heathen 

aidheen 

hold,  hole,  sb. 

oal 

heathfield 

yaefce'ul 

holdfast 

oalvaas 

heave 

hollow  (and 

aul'ur 

aeb-m 

comp.) 
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home 

aum-,  oa-m 

infect                    eenfaektt 

hood 

iod 

inferior                 eenfacuT-yiiT 

hoof 

uuf- 

influence 

■c'nfto-uns 

hook 

tok- 

inherit                   eenuureet 

hooked 

tok-ud 

injure                    eenjur 

hoop 

to-p 

inoculate               naukulaent 

horsc(and  comp 

)a«-s 

instead                  stee'd 

aew-n 

instep                    ee'nstaap 

hour 

aaw-ur,  naawntr 

insure                   eenshoa-or 

house  {and 

aewi 

interest 

■e-ntums 

comp.) 

interment              tuurmunt 

household 

aewil 

invois 

e'nvauys 

howl 

aew'ul 

inward 

enwurd 

huge 

iiej,  «<j/yEiej 

iron                       uyur 

humour 

yuum-ur 

jyurmuungnr 

hundred 

uun-durd, 
uun'did 

ironwork 

is 

lyurwuurk 
JI,  -s 

hurdle 

yuurdl 

ilalian 

jy-taal-yun 

hurl 

uur-dl 

itch 

e-ch 

hurrah! 

wuur-au' ! 

torau' ! 

Jade 

ee-nd 

hurtful 

uurtftol 

Jangle 

ang-l,»w/janfE 

hyena 

uyai-nur 

January 

dnto-aeuree 

hymn 

eein 

jaundice 

aa-ndun 

hysterics 

uystruyks 

aa 

jawbone 

aaboamn 

I,  ego 

uy,  aa7,  u 

jay 

ai-,  »w/iaa7 

idea. 

uydacur 

dices 

if 

nee-f,  ee-f 

61ee 

iU 

eeul 

6n"ee 

imitate 

dm^eetaeTit 

iieee-u! 

impeach 

eempaich 

Jingle 

ing-1 

import 

eem-poonirt 

oin 

uy-n 

imposition 

eempuieeshn 

oint 

dn-t.juynt 

impress 

eempias" 

]oist 

uys,  sing,  and 

imprint 

eempuumt 

f,L 

imprison 

eempuur'En 

udge 

4 

improve 

eemprtov 
ee-n, -n 

udgment 

djlnunt 
uum'l 

inch 

tin-sh 

ust,  euiv. 

ds- 

incline 

eenlluyn 

Qstice 

ds'tees 

inclose 

eenlloaui 

ustness 

ds'nees 

income 

ee-nkaum 

increase,  v. 

eenkrai-s 

Keep 

kip 

increase,  sb. 

eeTikrais 

keeper 

cip-ur 

indecent 

aun-dai'sunt 

keeping 

ceepeen 
kuuf'p 

indian 

ee-njee-un 

kelp 

indies 

eeme« 
eenduf-unit 

ke4y 

kiiee 

indifferent 

kerseymere 

kii-eemeeur 

indigestion 

eenddsjaschun 

kettle 

kdfl 

indisposed 

aun'deespoo'uz 

key 
kidney 

kai- 

individual 

eendeeviid  jl 

kdt-nee 

infamous 

ee'nfumus 

kidney-bean 

kiit -nee-bee -mi 

infant 

ee-nfunt 

kill 

keeul 
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kiln 

kee-ul 

leash 

lai'sh 

kin 

keen 

least 

lai-s{t 

kind,  kbder 

kuyn,  kuyndur 

leave 

lai-v 

kindred 

kee-ndreed 

led,><.and».  laid,  u-lai-d 

kiss 

kces 

lee,  Bi^' 

lua- 

kit 

kee-t 

leek 

lik 

kitchen 

keecheen 

leeward 

liieurd 

knead 

nai-d 

left 

laf(t 

knife 

nuyv,  naiv 

leg 

lag 

knit,  <iff(f  nit 

ni3t 

legal 

la?gul 

kno^k 

naak- 

legging 

lag-een 

knoU 

noa-l 

leisure 

Mlh-ur 

knot 

naat 

lemon 

liim-un 

knotty 

naat*ee 

lend 

lai-n,  p.  t.  lain  ; 

know 

nau,^. /.  nau-d; 

fi^"-"'" 

p.p.  u-naud 

lone,  si. 

Labour 

lae'ubur 

leopard  ) 
leper      ( 

liip-ur 

labourer 

lae-ubur 

less 

las 

laburnum 

lai'buurnum 

lesson 

laseen 

lace 

keus 

let 

lat,  laet 

ladle 

lae'udl 

lever 

lai'vur 

lady 

lae^idee 

liSvurut 

lake 

lae-uk 

liberty 

ICib-urtee 

lamb 

library 

luyburce 

land 

lan(d 

license 

luyshuns 

landlord 

lan'launird 

life 

luyv 

landrail 

lanTae'ul 

lifelong 

luyvlaung 

lane 

lae'un 

like 

btforiavov/elM 

laid 

laud 

lilac 

lai-lauk 

lash 

laaTsh 

limp 

Wm-p 

last 

laasCt 

limpet 

llSmput 

last,  V. 

leeus(t 

line 

lain,  luy-n 

late 

lae-nt 

lintel 

Woturn 

Uth 

laaf 

lion 

luyunt 

lathe 

Ue-uv 

Up 

lup 

lather 

laadhur 

list 

hil(t 

latter 

laat'ur 

little 

lee-dl,  leed'l 

laugh 

laa-rf 

live,».£ 

leev 

laurel 

lauT-ynl 

Uve,  «rf/ 

luy-v 

laiy 

lae'uzee 

loach 

loa-uch 

lead,  V.  lead,  tt 

lai-d;  Itid 

load 

loo-ud,  Wo-ud 

leader 

lai-dur 

loaf 

loa'v 

leaf 

lee-v 

loaf-sugar 

loa-f-shuugnu* 

leak  andieaX 

ke-ut 

bath 

loo-uth,  loaudh 

kakage 

lee-oteej 

lock.  V.  and  si. 

loa-k 

leaky 

lee-utee 

lock  (of  hair) 

lauk(a3inEng.) 

lean,  adj. 

lai-n 

toft 

laaf,  laart 

lean!  v.i. 

lee-un 

lofty 

lau'ftee 

leip 

Uip,  lee-up 

log 

S 

learn 

laa-m 

look 

learner 

laar'nur 

loom 

Item,  ICie-m 

lease 

lai-s 

loop 

Ifeop 

leasehold 

laisoal 

loo^ 

lio-s,  iae-3 
3  K 
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lord 

lau'urd 

mast  (acorns) 

maetis 

loM 

lau-s(i,^./.lau's(tj 

master 

mae-iistur(saiiu 

A>.u-lau-s(t 

in  all  comp) 

losing 

laustecn 

mate 

mae-ut 

loss 

lau-s 

materials 

mutuuTTuli 

loui 

laew-d 

mattock 

madeek 

lOUM 

laew's 

may,  vb. 

mAd 

louvre 

luufnir 

may,  ib. 

maa'y 

lower,  V.  t. 

loa 

mead  fdrink) 

mai-d,mai-dh 

luity 

Idstee 

mead  (meadow 

meeiid 

Mac« 

mae'us 

meal  (farine)  ) 
meal  (repast)  J 

mae-ul 

mackintoih 

Uiaarteentaew-s 

mean,arff. 
mean,  B*. 

main 

madhouse 

mae'uz-aewi 

meenui.mai'n 

made 

maeud 

meaning 

mai-neea 

mahogany 

maug'tinee 

measles 

mai-ziz 

maid 

maa'yd 

miSih'ur 

mail 

maa-yul 

measurement 

mikh-unnnnt 

main 

maa'yn 

meat 

mait 

maintain 

raaa-yntai'tt 

medicine 

maet'SQ 

major 
make 

mieujnr 

meditate 

miideetae-ot 

maek,  maeuk 

meek 

mik 

maker 

maeukur 

makeshift 

maek'shuuf 

meeting 

mifeen 

make-weight 

maek'-wauyt 

mellow 

muul"ur 

male 

mae'ul 

melt 

miill,  munlt 

malt 

maalt,  mau'lt 

member 

m»im-bur 

malchouse 

maal-laewi 

mend 

mai-n,>.  /. 

maltster 

maaj'stur 

mai-ndud;>/. 
u-mai-ndad 

T„! 

mae-un 

main 

merchant 

maar'cbuDt 

mandrel 

maa'ndrul, 

mere,  (kA/. 

nee-ur(«t) 

manndrul 

merit 

muureet 

manful 

man-fiol  (so  in 

merry(andcomp.)  muor-ee 

all  compounds) 

mesh 

mdrsh 

mange 

mess 

»».8.1 

mang-pul 

message 

mas-ee; 

manger 

mau-njur 

meterJ 

maitur 

mangle 

mang-1 

mangy 
many 

mau-njee 
mAn-ee 

methodee  ) 
methodist  t 

mael-udee 

maple 

mae-upul 

middle 

miid-1 

marble 

maar-vul 

m!f^''■ 

miJt,  ntdd 

marigold 

maenireegoa't 

muyml 
mul-JLie 

marl 

maar'dl 

mildew 

marly 

maardlee 

mile 

muyiild 
miileesface 

marrow 

maar'u 

miUtia 

marry 
marsli 

maaree 

milk 

mtilk 

miU 

mee-ol 

marvel 

maarul 

miller 

miil-unl 

mash,  V. 

miirah 

milliner 

mdl-eentu 

mason 

mae'usn 

million 

m^lyan 

massacred 

maasTikree'd 

millstone 

mee-ulsioauii 

mast  (of  ship) 

maa-s 

milt 

miilt 
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mince 

minnow 

mint 

minute 

miracle 

miscall 

mischief 
misfortune 

mishap 
misjudge 


mixture 
monument 

moon 

more 

morrow 

morsel 

moss 

mole 
mother 

mount 

mourning 

mouth 
move 
movement 
mule 

mumble 

mumbler 

muscular 

mushroom 

music 

must,  V. 


Nail 
naked 


muyn,  main 
m^t 

mds-kyaal' 

m(ts-kau'I 
miir'schee 


milsaap' 
mlisjij' 

mee'shunuufee 

maes'ultoa' 

miis-iSi 

miSstrds' 

maeks  (mex) 

maek'schur 

mauneemunt 

miod 

mooTir,  m^-ur 


u'lh 


muusk'lur 

muush'urio'n 

nitoieek 

naeukud 


natural 

naught 
naughty 

navigate 

near 

neckerchief 
necklace 

needleful 

needlewoman 

nc^s 

neigh 

neighbour 

neighbourly 


new-fashioned 
newspaper 

nice 
niece 
nimble 
nip 


nae'urshun 

naatTul 

naenitur 

nautee 
naa'vl,  naul 
nafa'cegeeiit 
neep,  nip 

nai't 

naek-eechur 

naetc'laeiis 

nee*ul 

neenilvtol 

nee'uluum'un 

nai'gus 

naa^bur 
naa'yburlee 


nflfl 

ntivur 

niie,  «o/nyue 

nEie'-faar'sheen 

nue'ul 

ntie'zpae'upur 


northern 
northward 


ue'2 
nauth 

nau'dhurd 
noauz,  noo'uz 
nan 'I,  att,  neet 
snaucb 
noa-ut 
3  K  » 
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notice 

noa-utees 

paU 

paa-yul 

notion 

noa-usbun 

pain 

paa-yo 

nought 

noaurt 

paint 

paa-ynt 

november 

noa-vdm'bor 

pair 

pae-ur 

nudge 

n<ij 

pale 

paeiil 

nuisance 

njle'sbuns 

pancake 

panrkeeidt 

pane 

pae-un 

Oat 

00  ■ur,  oa-ur 

pant,  V. 

pangle 

oat 

wdt 

paper 

paeiipor 

oath 

oa-uth 

parade 

puracTid 

oatmeal 

wiifmaeul 

pare 

pae-nr 

obedient 

ubaiiunt,bai-junt 

parish 

paareesh 

object 

aubjik 

parlour 

paa'ldur 

oblige 

ubieej 

paatreej 

observable 

aup-saai'vubl 

pate 

pae-ut 

occupation 

auk'eepae'ur- 

patent 

pae-utunt 

shun 

pay 

paa-y 

occupy 

auk-eepuy     ■ 

pea 

pai 

odious 

boa  jus,  empk. 

peace 

pai-3 

offal 

au'fl 

paixh 

omnibus 

atwn-leegus 

peacock 

pai-kaok 

waum,  wan-s. 

peak 

pik 

peaked 

pik-ud 

vaun, wan,  oo-n 

peal 

pae-ul 

ingmn,  inggun 

peat 

pait 

only 

aun-lee;  uun-ee 

pebble 

paup'l 

(in  rapid  speech) 

peel 

paeul 

opera-glass 

aup-uree- 

peevish 

pai-veesh 

tuul'eeskoa'p 

pelt,  si. 

pilt 

operate 

aup-urac'ut 

pelt,». 

puult 

operation 

aup'uraeurshun 

pen 

pai-n 

opinion 

piSn-yun 

pencil 

painsl 

orange 

uureenj 

penkniie 

pai-nuy-T 

oration 

noaraenirshun 

pension 

piln 'sheen 

orchard 

aurcbut 

peony 

puy-nee 

order 

pepper 

puopiir 

organ 

auT'geen 

perhaps 

praaps 

ornament 

puuT'cesh 

ostler 

oa-uslur 

persuade 

otter 

au-tur 

phial 

vuy-ul 

ought  (anything)  oa-uit 

picture 

pik'tur 

ought,  V.  L 

aut 

Pllf 

puy-ul 

aav-or 

pill 

pecul 

out 

aewt 

pillar 

piU-ur 

outwit 

aewtwee-t 

pillion 

pilyun 

oval 

oa-vee-ul 

pillow 

pee'ul,  p&l-n 

oven 

pin 

pee*n 

overthrow 

oavurdroa' 

pinch 

pdnsh 

owl 

aewul 

pinion 

pun-yun 

pip 

piip 

Pace 

pae-ii 

pit 

pee-t,  piii 

pack 

paak- 

pitch,  sb. 

peexh 

padlock 

padloak 

pitch,  V. 

piSch 

page 

paeuj 

pitcher 

pdchur 
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plt-saw 

put'iaa- 

pursjr 

puusee 

pith 

paeth 

push 

ptesh 

pity 

plil-ee 

pussy 

pueiee 

plain 

plaa^n 

plaintiff 

plaa'yntee 

Quail,  V. 

kwaayul 

plane 

plaeun 

quaint 

kiraaynt 

pluter 

plaestur 

quake 

kwae-uk 

plate 

plae-ut 

quarrel,  v. 

kwau-rdl 

pted 

plaid 

quarrel  (glass) 

kwaur'yul 

plal-* 

quell,  V. 

kwuul 

pliS* 

plUnt 

quench 

kwai-nsh 

plot,  rf. 

plaat 

quest 

kwas 

plume 

plfeo-m 

question 

kwas-n 

proauch 

quibble 

k<TUOb-l 

proa-uchur 

quill 

k»ee-ul 

pocket 

pau'gut 

quilt 

kwuol-t 

police 

poa-lees 

qumsy 

skwdn'jiii 

pond 

pau'n(d 

quit 

k*ee-t 

poplar 

pup-lur 

quit  rent 

pau's,^/.pau'stu2 

quittance 

kwee-luns 

post  (mail) 

poo'us(t 

quiver 

kwuovur 

post-boy 

poo-US-boa  ee 

kauyt 

poultry 

puultree 

pound 

paew-n 

Rabbit 

rab'urt,  rab'ut 

pour 

paaw-ur 

prate 

praeutee 

rachel,/.™. 

raachee'ul 

pray 

praa-y 

rafter 

raeflur 

preach 

prai'ch 

rage 

raeuj 

prepare 

prai-pae'ur 

rail 

raayul 

preserve 

praiiaar'v 

railroad 

raayulraud,  o 

pretty 

puurtee, 
puurdee 

Toaud 

raa7n 

prai-vai-Dt 

raise 

niyi 

price 

pruy* 

rake 

rae-uk 

prickle 

praek-l 

ramble 

raamt 

priest 

praisCt 

range 
rank,  adj. 

ran-j,  w/rai-nj 

prince 

PUUT'QS 

raungk 

principal 

puum'supul 

rankle 

raung-kl 

puurnt,  piir'nt 

rap 

raap 

printer 

pdmtur 

rape 

rae'up 

produce 

purjue-s 

rapid 

raa-peed 

profess 

purfaes- 

rare 

raeur 

profit 

praufeet 

proof 

prJof 

ray 

raa-y 

propagate 

praupeegee-ut 

reach 

rai'ch 

proud 

praewd 

read 

raid 

prove 

prtov 

ready 

rad'ee 

provide 

purvuyd 

real 

rae-ul 

puU 

pfeol 

ream,  v. 

rai'm,  hrai  m 

pulley 

Fuul-ee 

reap 

rai-p' 

pulpit 

puul'put 

rear 

pump 

pluuinp 

reason 

punctual 

poungshi 

rebel 

raibuul- 

purse 

puus 

receipt 

rai-sai't 
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remove 

renovate 
repeal 

repel 

repon 
reserve,  v. 


reticule 

reward 
riddle,  v. 
ridge 


".^. 


robbery 


rose*  ood 


vrak'n,  rakn 
raikriie-t 
uurd,  iJrd,  hUrd 
hdrd  lild 

rai'fiiei,  nt>i 
refyiiez 

rig-iu 


li-lai-s 


Dlit. 


uumeevae  ut 

rai'pae'ul 

raiTJaii 


rai'wau'rd 
.  hi^rdl 
hiirj,  huurj 
rdm,  hrum 
rip 
Or'sk,  almost  r' 


ruub'uree 


Thof,  TV 
rte-k 


hroo'up,  ro 
roaiio'd 


row-boat 

mmble 

rumple 


raeks-en,  risb-ei 


Sack 
sacrament 

sad,  sadness 
saddle 
saddler 
safe,  adj. 

safety  («f  p. 64 1) 
safety,  sA. 


saa'kreed 
zad,  lad'nees 
lad'l 
iidlur 
saa*f,  sae'uf, 

rarefy  laaf 


salvation 

saalvae-urshun 

same 

sae  um,  lae-um 

s.r 

saa-mpi 

zan(d 

sandpaper 

lan'paeupur 

sap,  si. 

laeup 

sappy 

sash  (window) 

saursh 

sat,/./,  of  sit 

zaut,  lau-ui 

satisfy 

saaleesfaay 

Saturday 

saa-i,  saars 

savage 

^b«j 

save 

savoy  (cabbage) 

suvauy 
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saw,  sb. 

zaa-,  lau- 

serpent 

saaTpunt 

saw,  p.  t.  of  see 

lee-d,  rarefy 

servant 

serve 

saar 

say 

zai 

service 

saanees 

scaffoU 

z-skaa'fl 

set,  y. 

zisx.-,p.t.  zau-t 

scald 

z-skaa-l,z.skyaal. 

settle,  w. 

safi 

i-skaul 

settle,  J*. 

zal-l 

scale 

z-skee-ul 

seltlemem 

saflmunt 

scandal 

z-skan-l 

lab-m,  zaeb'in 

scandalous 

z-skan'lus 

seventh 

zab-mt,  ziieb-mth 

z-skeeui 

several 

sdvur 

sc  ircity 

z-skee-usnees 

IJwi 

scare 

z-skce-ur 

scarify 

z  skaareefuy- 

sexton 

sax-n 

school 

i-sktel 

shade 

shee-ud 

scholar 

z-skaulurd 

shadow 

shad'u 

sdz-iJz 

shaft 

sh.-)a-rp 

scoop 

z-sk^O  p 

shake 

sheeuk 

z-skaaw'ur 

shalt 

shilt 

scramble 

z-skraam'l 

shambles 

shaamU 

scrape 

z-skrae'up 

shame 

shee-um 

scythe 

luyv 

shameful 

shee'umfJol, 

shdm-ffeol 

seal 

sae-ul 

shape 

shee'up 

sealing-wax 

sac'ul-«ek-s 

share 

sheeur 

zee*m 

shareholder 

shee'uroaldur 

search 

saarch 

shave 

sheeuv 

season 

sai-zn 

sheaf 

shee-v 

zai-t,  sai't 

sheath 

sheef 

s,nk-un 

shelf 

shiil-f 

second-hand 

sak-un-ao- 

shell 

shdl 

secret 

sai-kreet 

shelter 

shultur 

secretary 

sakeeturee 

shift,  sb.  and  V. 

shuuf(t 

sedge 

m 

shift  (garment) 

ahuf 

sediment 

stid'imunt 

shilling 

shuul-eer, 

see,  V. 

shiiteen 

seed 

leeud 

shin 

shee-n 

seek 

zik 

shine 

shee-n 

seem 

zdm 

shingles 

shinglz(onc^) 

seize 

shiver 

shuv'ur 

seiiurj 

sai-zbur 

shoe 

shto 

seldom 

lul'dum 

shook 

shiok-t 

self  (suffix  only) 

zuul 

shoot 

shuut 

sell 

z<\\ 

shovel 

shaew'ul,  shJoul 

selvage 

ziil'veej 

shred 

shreed 

selves 

zuulz 

shriek 

shrik 

semitone 

simeeioaun 

sick 

zik 

send 

side 

zuyd 

sai-ns 

sentence 

sal-ntu;is 

sift 

zaefft 

separate 

sdp-uraeut 

sigh 

zuyf.  suyf 

September 

sup  Him 'bur 

sight 

zuy  t,  suy  t 

serge 

sai-rj 

Xce 

suyn,  zuyn 

sermon 

suyluns 
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silk 

tt\%  sHIk 

smile 

zrauyul 

silt 

lul 

smite 

8iUy 

iiilee 

smith 

imiith 

sUver 

zul-vur,  laol'vur 

smoke 

zmoa-k 

simple 

siim-pl 

smooth 

nn&edh. 

siQ 

lee-n 

imto-dh 

since 

lun'i,  sdn-z 

smut 

imuut 

sinew 

itinee 

snaffle 

inaa-fi 

sing 

ling 

snag 

snag 

stnger 

imgiir 

snail 

maa'yul 

single 

sing-1,  nol  sinrgi 
sing'lur,  ling'lui 
lingk 

snake 

mac-uk 

siiwuUr 
sink  (*«  line) 

snap 
snarl 

znaap 
inaardl 

sip 

zdp 

sneak 

mae-uk 

niuT,  suu'r.ir,  sr 

znau,  znoa 

sirloin 

suutlauy-n 

zoa,  zu,  su 

sirop 

suur-up 

soak 

zoa-k 

si  iter 

ziii-tur 

soap 

zoo-up,  luop 

sit 

ziyt,p.f.Ki\irt 

sober 

soabur 

situation 

sut-eeae'UTabun 

socket 

zaulfut 

six 

zlk-s 

soda 

sooudu 

size 

luyl 

soft 

iiu-f(t 

skate 

i-skeeut 

sold 

wald 

skill 

i-skee'ul 

soldier 

soa'njur 

skillet 

z-skiil-ut 

zau'm,  zauni,  i 

skim 

i-skeem 

zun 

skim-milk 

i-skee-millk 

song 

lauiig 

skin 

z-skee'n 

suut 

skinflint 

z-skeenvMnt 

100 -ur,  loa-ur 

slate 

slaat 

sotry 

lauree 

sledge 

zladzh 

soanui 

sleep 

ilee-up,  ilai-p 

soul 

sau-l,  lan-I 

sleeper 

zlai'pur 

sound 

saew-n{d, 

sleeve 

zleev 

zuw-n(d 

slide 

zluyd 

slight 

slai-t 

south 

zaewth,  lustt 

ildm 

southward 

zuudb-ad 

slime 

iluym 

south-west 

lacw-waci- 

sling 

iling 

suuvreen 

slink 

zling-k 

sow,  s6. 

slip 

zliSp 

sow,  -ub. 

slippery 

zliipur,  slup'ur 

spangle 

spingl 

sloe 

iloa 

spaniel 

spani 

slope 

zloa'p 

speak 

spai-k 

slough,  s6.  bog 

stiie 

specially 

spaa-r^hlee 

slow 

iloa 

speculate 

spak'ulaeut 

sly 

iluy 

speech 

spai-ch 

smack 

znaak 

speU 

spuul 

small 

zmaal,  smaa'l 

spend 

spai-n{d 

smaller,  smallest  zmaaldur, 

spill 

speeul 

iinaa-ldees 

spm 

speen 

smart 

zmijrt 

spindle 

spee-ul 

smnsh 

zmaa-rsh 

spirit 

spuur'ect 

smell 

imuul 

spit  (dig) 

spilt 
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spit 

spaat 

street 

strait 

spittle 

spaafl 

stretch 

straach 

spittoon 

spaatuen 

u-siroavd 

apUsh 

splaaTsh 

stroa -vd 

splee-t 

struckt  {see 

str6o-kt 

split 

splint 

p.  724) 

spoil 

spwanyiil 

study,  V. 

stiid 

spoke,  V. 

spoa-kt 

stumble 

stuum'l 

spool 

sptoul 

stumbling-block 

stuum-Ieen- 

spoon 

spto-n. 

blau-k 

sport 

spoo'urt 

stdn 

sprain 

spraa'vn 
spraa-j 

stunt 

staen-t,  staini 

sprawl,  V. 

stupid 

schue-peed 

sprinkle 

sprang  k 
skwaa-I 

stutter 

stiitur 

squall,  squeal 

subtraction 

sdbztraak-shun 

square 

skwuur', 

suburbs 

sSo-baaTbz 

skwaeur 

such 

jiis",  jich,  sich 

squirrel 

skwuur -dl 

suck 

zfeok 

staff-hook 

staa-f-kik 

sudden,  adv. 

sudd'nt 

staircase 

staeurkee'us 

suds 

Zlidi 

stake 

stae'uk 

suet 

stot  (monosyl.) 

stale,  staler 

staeul, 

suffocate 

suufeekee'ut 

staeuldur 

sugar 

shuug'ur 

stall 

stau-1,  staa-1 

summer 

stand 

ziin 

suuding 

stan-een 

.»iV 

s-iuurdlee 

steady 

stiidee 

survey,  v. 

survauy 

steal 

stae-ul 

survey,  sb. 

steel 

still,  stil 

swallow,  V. 

iwautur 

steelyards 

stiil-eeurdi 

swan 

swan,  tmt  swaun 

siilm 

zwau-rm 

3 

siaap 

swath 

iwauT 

stiSf 

sway 

iwaa-y 

still 

stee-«l 

swear 

zwaeur 

stink 

staeng-k,  stengk 

zwaet           [leep 

stint 

slaent,  staint 

sweep 

zfeop,  lap,  iweep, 

stitch 

steech 

sweet 

zwit 

stoat 

Btoa'ut,  staut 

sweU 

zwuul 

stole,  V. 

stoa-uld 

swift 

rwdf-ft 

stolen 

u-stoa'ld 

swill 

iwee-ul,  Ewdl 

stomach 

stuum'eek 

swim 

zwtim 

stone 

stoo'un,  SLoaun 

swing 

zwing 

stop 

staap 

swivel 

zwftvl 

stopper 

staapur 

zio-n,  liie-n 

story,  J*. 

stoa'ur 

sword 

coo'urd 

strain 
strange 

straa-yn 
5tran-j,  not 

swore 

iwoa-urd 

strain] 

Table 

ue-ubl 

stranger 

stranjur 

tail 

taaTuI 

strangle 

Strang! 

tailor 

taayul(:ur 

straw 

stroa 

take 

taek',  tae-uk 

strawberry 

ttroabuur'ee 

talc 

tae-ul 

stray 

siraa-y 

Ull,  taller 

taal,  taa'Idur 

streak 

sirae-uk 

tangle 

lang'l 

mzecDy  Google 
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tankard 

tang-kut 

thtffsday 

dhuuzdee 

tape 

tae-up 

thwart 

dhuart 

last 

taa-s 

thyself 

'  dheezuul- 

taskmaster 

taa'smae'ustur 

tile 

tuy-ul 

tasMl 

tau-^ 

till,  f  A 

till 

taste 

tae-usft 

till:*. 

tee-ul 

tea 

Ui 

tilt 

tdlt 

teach. teacher 

taj'ch,  tai'chur 

tiinber 

tum-UT 

tease 

teasle 

taiil 

tinder 

tee-ndur 

teat 

taet 

tingle 

ting'l 

teU 

tuul 

tip 

ttip 

temper 

tai-ropur 

tu,  t-,  tie- 

tai'mpunms 

toad 

too  *ud 

tempt 

lai'mp 

toast 

toa-us(t 

ten 

tain 

tumaami 

tenant 

taen-ut 

tone 

toaiin 

tenan  table 

taen'utubl 

too 

tu,  t-,  t&e- 

tend 

tai*D(d 

took 

t^kt 

tender 

tai-ndur 

tool 

t^-ul 

tenon 

taen-nt 

tooth,  teeth 

teo-dh,  tai-dh 

tent 

tai-nt 

top 

taap 

termagant 

taa-nneegunt 

toa-urd 

tuur'ees 

touch 

tiich,  tich 

terrier 

tuurTur 

tough 

tuuf 

terrify 
thatch 

tuureefuy 

tower 

taaw-ur 

dhaach,  vaach 

town 

taewn 

thaw 

dbau 

trace 

trae-us 

dhaii 

trade 

tiae-ud 

thimUe 

dblim'l 

train 

traa-yn 

thin 

thee'n,  dhce'n 

traa-nsnm 

thing 
think 

dhing 

tninspcrt 

traa-nspoonirt 

dhing-k 

trap 

traap 

thirsty 

thuustee 

trash 

traaTsh 

thirteen 

dhuurteen 

travel 

traa-vl 

thistle 

dds-I,  duy-st, 

treacle 

traelikl 

ddshl,  daash-1 

tread 

trai-d; 

thong 

dhau-ng 

treadle 

trild-I 

thorn 

dbuum 

treat 

train 

thorough 

dhuur'u 

trellis 

truul-ees 

thought 
thrash 

dhau-t 

tremble 

tnJmi 

draa-sh 

trencher 

tran'shur 

thread 

draed 

trestle 

truusl 

threat,  threaten 

draet,  draefn 

trill 

trill 

three 

dree 

trim 

trim 

draash-L 

trip 

tnSp 

draek'sitel 

trait 

throat 

droa'ut 

troth 

traath 

throng 

dring 

trough 

troa 

through 

drtie 

trowel 

traew-ul,  (nil 

throughout 
throw 

dric'un-aewt 

droa 

I  nidge 
truss 

!3s 

thrush 

drish 

tnis{t 

thumb 

dhuum 

tube 

cbiie-h 

,,  Google 
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tuesdajr 

chiie-wiee 

want 

wan-t 

tulip 

chiielup 

tumble 

tuuml 

tumour 

chtie'mur 

wash 

wauTih 

chue-n 

wassail 

wuiaayul 

turnip 

tuurmut 

waste 

wae-us(t 

twelve 

twuuI'V 

water 

waudr,  waafu 

tirenty 

twiU,  ji. 

twee-ul 

waek-s,  weks 

weak: 

wai-k 

twinge 

twiinj,  teonj 

wean 

twirl 

twuur-dl 

weave 

waiv 

twist,  li. 

twds(t 

web 

wuob 

twist;  V. 

tfeos 

webber 

wuobur 

twitch 

twee-ch 

wedge 

wauj 

two 

tjo-,  tie- 

Wednesday 

wai  nidee 

week 

wik 

Unbend 

aunbain 

weigh 

wauy 

unbind 

aunbuyn 

weight 

ZT 

unbosom 

aunbuui'um 

weU 

unchain 

aunchaayn 

welt 

wuull 

unclean 

auntlaJD 

wench 

waun-sh 

unfurl 

aunTuur-d! 

went 

waint 

wheat 

up 

^"P       .,, 

whip 

wuop 

uphold 

aupoaul(d 

vtup-hand 

wuop-an' 

um.sd. 

•hire 

weet 

use,  ti. 

y&ei 

whole 

woa-l 

wholesale 

woa-lsae-ul 

Vain 

vaayn 

whoop 

de-p 

valet 

vaalmt 

.hoyi.,.co„,h 

{le'peen-kau'f 

valuable 

vaaleebl 

value 

vaalee 

whose 

iiei 

vae'un 

width 

waet-lh 

wife 

wuyv 

vat 

vae'ut 

wild 

wuyul(d. 

veal 

vae-ul 

weeuKd 

vellum 

vuul'um 

wild-fire 

wi31-.vuyur 

vent 

vaint 

wilful 

weeuiffol 

venture 

vai-ntur 

will 

wuol,  will- 

verUy 

vuur-lee 

willow 

wul-u 

vermin 

wilt? 

Wlit? 

very 

wimble 

wuom-l 

vetch 

dhaach,  vaach 

win 

wee-n 

view 

vie-,  biie' 

wind 

weeT(d 

violent 

vuylunt 

wind,  ». 

wuyn{d 

violet 

vuylunt 

window 

wee-ndur 

vitriol 

viifurul 

windpipe 

wee-npuyp 
wuom,  worn 

winnow 

Wagon 

wag'een 

winnowing 

wuom-cen 

wail 

waa-yul 

winter 

wee'ntur 

wish 

weesh 

wait 

wauyt 

wishful 

wceshfiol 
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witch 

with 

wee-ch 

wai 

wreathe 
wrench 

TTU-dh 

vnm'sh 

vithe 

wddh-w 

wrestle 

rau-sl,  vraft-d 

without 

wai-uwt, 

wriggle 
wri^t 

vrig-l 

udhaew-t 

VTuyt 

witness 

weetnees 

wring,  V. 

vring 

uum-nn 

wrinUe 

vring-kl 
an-rSs 

womb 

^-m,  iicm 

wrist 

wonder 

wllndur 

write 

wonderfiil 

wiin-durKol 

wrong 

vran-ng 

wood 

tod,  (led 

vraut 

woodcock 

io-dkauk 

wrought'troi 

vraut-ny-nr 

woodman 

todmun 

wool 

io-1,  {leul,  wuul 

YearUng 

yaarleen 

wooUea 

toleen 

yearn 

aeurn 

world 

wniirdl 

yeUow 

yaalur 

womiwood 

wuurmto-d 

yea 

ee's 

worse 

wiis,  wiSi-ur 

yet 

ee-t 

woral 

wus,  wiis'tees 

yolk 

yoa-k,  yatl-k 

worsted 

wus-turd 

yon 

yiSn,  yaen 

worth 

waeih 

wound 

wuwn(d, 

waewn(d 

Zinc 

sing-k 

X.  Ce^  ami  Sfmi,  Limdm  a»d  Bnutmr. 
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